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FOREWORD 


The Ninth Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference was held on the 20th, 21st and 22nd 
December 1937 at Trivandrum, under the auspices of 
the Government of Travancore. Owing to the delay in 
the receipt of the various papers recommended for 
publication and of the presidential addresses, it was not 
possible to take up the printing of the Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Conference until after the 
3 1st January 1939. 

The publication of the Volume of Proceedings 
and Transactions (rf the Conference has been a 
particularly difficult task because of the varioas and 
conflicting methods of transliteration employed by the 
contributors. No attempt has been made to regularise 
transliteration by the adoption of a uniform method ; 
but care has been taken to retain the system used by 
the authors. Everyone of the contributors was given 
an opportunity of correcting the proofs. 

The printing of this Volume has been completed 
with remarkable expedition; and I cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to the Superintendent, Government Press, and 
to the members of his staff for their diligent and vrilling 
co-operation. My grateful acknowledgments are 
also due to Vidyabhushana V. Venkitarama Sharma 
for- (pn-ecring* the proofe, and Mahopadhyaya 
K. Sivaramakrishna Sastri for preparing the Index. 
Mr. M, A. Bharathan too deserves my sincer e thanks 
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for all his assiduous and whole-hearted service as Clerk 
and Shorthand-Typist Above all, I desire to express 
my indebtedness to the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Travancore and to Sachivottama 
Sir C, P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan, to whose 
kindly interest and encouragement the success of the 
Conference was in no small measure due. 


R. VASUDEVA PODUVAU 
Loca/ Secretary. 
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B. A , Superintendent for 
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Q M. Moroor, Esq,, b Supor- 

intendont. Archaeological 
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India. 

6 

Dr. B. S, Ouha, jd. A., Pb. D,, 
Anthropologist, Zoological 
Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Do 

6 

pandit Bisbesbwar Nath Kou, 
Superintendent, Archicolo- 
gical Topartirent, Jodhpur 

I Delegate, Govemiront of 
, Jodhpur. 

^ Delegate, Government ol 

7 

K, R. Venkatarama IJe^ E^q.j 
B A,, h T , Hoadirm^ln^r, 
Maharaja's College High 
School, PudukkoUa 

PudukkoUa. 

1 

8 

Pandit N, Kanakrraja Iyer, Taml 
Pandit, Maharaja’S College, 
Pudukkotla. 

Uo. 

1 

9 

Pall>ath Annjan Achcin, kVq , 
Covemnent Arch^i ologist* 
Cochm State, Tricbur 

1 Delegate-^ Govcrnirent of 
’ Cochin 

10 

K. Rama Pisharoti, Esq , M. A , 
Ij t , Iloadniastor, Jligh 
School, Tnpunithura 

1 Do, 

1 

11 

B, Riley, Esq , Inspoctor-GeLerul 
of Education, Gvsalior State 

Delegate, GwaJior State 

12 

Dr H. R. Divekar, M A , D. Litt , 
Professor, Victoria College, 
Gwalior 

j Do. 

1 

1 

13 

Dr. Harl CLand Sastri, Principal, 
T N J College, Bhagalpur 

Delogate, Go^orniront of 

Bihiit, 

14 

Frof. B Purohit, 3tf. A , 

Bahauddin College, Junagadh 

Ddogttte, Junagadh Slate. 

15 

Ka?i A. Aklitdr, Esq.f Kaziwada, i 
Junagadh 

Do. 

16 

Dr. N. G Saido&ai, n. m, s,, C/o, 
The Oriental Book Agency, 
15 Shukrawar, PooraCity, | 

Dologate, Tho Oriental 
hook vlgonQ, I’oona. 

17 

Dr R. N. Sardosal, h c. P. 8 ,C,k). | 
The CrientaJ Book Agency, i 
16 Shuk^a^\ar, Poona City ; 

Do. 

18 

0. C. GangooJy, E^^q., 2 Asutoflh | 
Mukerjee Road, Elgin Road, 1 
P. 0,, Calcitta 1 

Delegate, The (iteater India 
Society, Calcutta. 

10 

Dr, U N, Ghcphal, m, a., ph n., 
Honorari Secretary, The 
Greater India Society, 
Calcutta. 

Do, 
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Name and address. 

Stains. 

20 

Dr. Nalinakshft Dutt, 3 I.A., ph. D , 

1 

1 

Delegate, The Greater 


D. Calcutta. 1 

India Society, Calcutta , 

21 

M. M. Vidhusokhara Bhatta- 1 
cbarya, Asutf^eh Professor of 



Sanskrit, CalouttaUnivorsity 

Do 

22 

M* Shatna Rao, Esq, 

Delegate, The Mythic 

Society, Daly Memo- 
rial Hail, Bangalore. 

23 

S. Snkantay>a, Esq. 

Do. 

24 

Prof B, M. Srikaiitayya. 

Do. 

26 

Dr. K N V Sastry. 

Do. 

2G 

Dr. M H. Krishna, M A., D. Litt 

Do! 

27 

A. V. Raraanalhan, Esq 

Do. 

28 

Rai Bahadur Pra\ ng Da 3 al, 

i Delf^gato, 'Jho Tnited 


Ai, H A. s , Honorary Troas- 

1 Provinces Historical 


uror,P P. llietorical Society,! 
Lucknow. j 

, Society, Lucknow. 

20 

I>r Radha Kurmid Mukerji, 31 , a 
ph I) , Professor, Lucknow 
Lniveriitv, Lucknow. 

Dr, H A Saletoro, Sir Parashuram 

Do 

SO 

Delegate, The Karmtaka 


Bhau College, Poona. J 

Hipt^rical Resoarc'h 
Societi, Dha’*war. 

31 

V. I iakJ^hnnnarayana Uao, Ksfj 

AI A , AsBistanttothe (iO\Om- 
mont Epigraphiflt for India, 
Oot'^camund. 

Do. 

32 

Dr. I J. S Tariixirowala, n* A 

Delegate, K. Ft Cama 


Ph I> . DAU-AI LA^^. 

Oriental Institute, 

> Boiiihay. 

33 

V. P Vaidya, K&i\ , Humaui 
Streel, Port ('hanibors, B.^ni 
hay 

Dj. 

1 

31 

G V, Acharya, Keq , n ^ , CHirutor. 

' Delegate, The Anthr^ polo- 


'Phe Prince of Wales Museum, 

i gu'al So'netv of Bom- 


Ho in hay 

' hay. 

.>!> 

Rov. Fr, H Iloras, S J , St 
Xavior H College, Cruikshank 
Road, lk)mba>. 

* Do. 

i 

! 

86 

P, 0. Shah, Eb() , ju A.. I^alit 

j 1 > 0 . 


Klumj, Khar, Bomoay 

( 

) 

37 

,V. P. Vaidya, Esq , h v , Bar-at- 
Lft'" ,^'orl Chambers, 
Ikimbay, 

Do. 





XIV 


Delegates — (pontd^ 


No. 

Name and Address. 

StfttuB. 

38 

K, A Padhye, Esq., b. A , IjIj b , 

Delegate, The AnthropoJo- 


Padhye Blocks, Now Bhat- 

gical Society of Bom- 


wady, Bombay. 

bay. 

39 

K. Iswara Dntt, Ebq , b a. 

Delegate, The Telugu Aca- 
demy, Cocanada 

40 

P Parthasarathi, Esq , b. A , 

Do. 


B, com , Uj, B. 

41 

E V Virarighavachari, Esq , 

M. A. 

Do. 

42 

K, Raghavacharlu, Eaq., m A., 

B. r>. 

Do. 

43 

J Ptirusholjham, Esq , a., Prin- 

cipal, Andbra-Girvana-Vjdya- 

Delegate, The Andhra-Gir* 


vana-\ idyapi tham. 


Pitham, Kovcur 

Kovvur. 

44 

J. K. Deshpande Esq , M A ,L j b. 

Delegate, The Sharadash- 


Plea dor, Yootmal. 

ram, Yeotmal. 

45 

G. G. 8here, Esq , B. A., Head- 
ma s ^ er. Go vemme nl nigh 



School, Yeotoal 

Do. 

46 

W N. Deet^pande, Esq , Toachor, 
Yootmal 

Do. 

47 

Bhavaraj V Krishna Rao^ Keq ^ 

Delegate, The Andhra H\e- 


B. A,, B. u. 

torical Reeettch Socie- 
ty, Rajamuiiflhr\. 

48 

Prof. R Suiba Hao, m a , l 

Do, 

49 

Vaddadi APPa Rao, Esq., b. a.. 

Do, 

60 

B Ij 

K, Raghavacharynlu, Keq , M. A , 
B ti,Cocanada 

Do, 

61 

V. S> Raniachandramurthi, Esq., 
B A. (Hons,) 

Do, 

52 

Principal V. G Apto, b a , 280 

Delogato, The lihandarkar 


Sadaslilv Pott, Poona 

Oriental Research In- 
stitute, Poona. 

63 

, Dr P. L, Vnidya, 19 Bund Road. 
Poona. 

Do 

1 

64 

R, D. Karmarkar, Esq , S P. 
College, Pooixa. 

Do 

65 

Prof A. B Gagendragalkar, Maha- 

Do. 


raja Building* Girgauni, Bom-! 
bay. 

Do 

66 

Dr, (Mrs.) Kamalabhal Deshpande, 
Principal, S.N. D. T. Col- 



lege, Poona. 

Do. 

67 

Rao Bahadur S K Belvalkar, 



Hindu Univeiflify, Benares. 



XV 


Delegates — (oontd.) 


z\ 

Name and Address, 

Status. 

58 

V- P- Vaidya, Esq., Bar-at-LavrJ 
6-10 Do in Lane^ Fort Cbam-| 
bers, Bombay. 

Delegate, The Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research 
Institute Poona. 

69 

P. V, Kane, Epq ^ m a,, TjI; m., 
Angre’s Wodi, Girgaum, 
Bombay, 

Do. 

60 

A D. Pusrlkor Fsq , 324 VjthaJ- 
V)hai Patel Road, Bombay 

Do. 

61 

J.R. Ghorpure, Esq ,Law College^ 
Poona. 

Do. 

62 

Prol. D. D. Kapadia, M A , n so » 
6 Staonton Road, Poona ^ 

Do. 

68 

1 

P. C. Divanji, Esq , M A , lit M , 
let class Sub Judge, Brjach 

Do. 

64 

Dr V S. Suktbankar, M A., 1 

rh, !) 1 Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona ; 

Do 

65 

1 

i 

G. V, Acharya Esq * b. a , Pnnce Delegate, Branch 

of Wales Museum, Bombay j of the Royal Asiatic 

! Society, Bonjba\ 

66 ^ 

1 

R G. Gjani, Esq , M A , Prince of 
Wales iluseuni, Bombay. j 

, Do 

67 

Prof. N, B. JHhagavat, M. A- i 

Do. 

68 

Rev Fr II, Ileraa, 8, b, 8t. 
Xavier’s College, Jk>m}>ny 

IX. 

[ 

69 

A A A. Fyzee, , M A , 43 

Chaupj^i Road, Bombay 

j Do 

70 

Prof. V A Gadgil, "'U ^\lI^on 

College, Bomba> , 

j , Do 

i 

71 

X. D Volankar, A , W ib 

eon College, Bombay 

j • Du. 

72 

P. V Kano, Ksq , Angro’s Wadi, 
Bombay . 

i Do, 

! 

78 

J. R Gbarpure, Et'q., n bn h . 

Angro’a Wadi, Boniiiay 

1 Do. 

1 

74 

V. P. Vaidya, K'aci , b. v , Har-at- 
Law, Fort ChainboTs, 6-1*' 
Doan Lano, Bombay 

IM 

76 

* r. S. K. Bolvalkir, m. A., i*h d*, 
Hindu Dnivorsity, Benares 


76 

Dr. P L, Vaidya, M, A, Ph, n « 12 
Connaught Road, Poona 

: Du 

77 

• 

Dr V. S Suktbankar, m, a p 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
.Jrate, Poona. 

Do 

78 

Dr, G. 8 Ghurye, m, A , Ph, o , 
University of Bombay. 

IV, 





xvi 


Delegates — {con id . ) 


No, 

Name and address 

Status. 

79 

V, Suhfamonia Iyer, Esq, b.A, 

Del egate, R ames varam 


Ij. t.j Principal, Ramesvarain 

Devasthanam Patha- 


Devasthanam Patha^aJa, 
Madura. 

sala, Maduta. 

80 

Kuinar Sarat Kumar Ray, E8q>, 

Delegate, The Varendra 


M A , M, B. A, S, 

Research Society, 
Rajashahi. Bongai. 

81 

Rai Bahadur, Brajendra Mohan 
Maitra, 3i. A , b l., M, L C, 

Do. 

82 

KshHiBchandra Sarkar, Esq., M.A., 

Do. 

83 

B. Ij. 

Dr B A Haletore, M. A , Ph, B., 

Delegate, The Indian Re- 


n Phil., 170 ManiktoUa Street, ' 

search Instieute , Cal- 


Galcutt'i. 

1 cutta 

84 

Dr. M R Samey, Bangalore 

Do. 

85 

Pr Subrr-monia Iyer 

' Delegate, The Obserrotory, 
i Trivandram 

86 

C. D Agiawalla, Esq., B. A., C. E,, 

Delegate, The Mahakos^ila 


Executive Engineer, Raipur, 

HiBtorlcal Society, 


C. F 

Bilaspup, Via Raipur. 

87 

L. P. Pandeya Sarma, Esq., Kavy- 
avinoda^ M TI S Hony Se- 
cretary j 

Do. 

88 

V Narayana Iyer» Esq., M A , j 
M Tj . Assifltant Editor, Tamil 
Ijexicon, University of Madras j 

Delegate, The ‘^amskrta 


Academy, Madras. 

89 

PjvI. S Kuppu-wami Sastri ; 

Do. 

90 

' Dr. C Kuiihan Raja 

Do 

91 

D» T R Chintamani 

Do. 

92 

Dr V. Ragha^an 

Do 

93 

Prof L V. Ramaswami Iyer, 

Delegate, The Rama Varma 


Ernakulam 

Research Institute, Tri- 
chur. Cochin Stite, 

94 

1 Dr M Rama Rao, 

j Delegate, The Andhra Iti- 
hasa SaiUBodhaka Man 
dali, Guntur, 

95 

R. Subianianian, Esq, m. a C/o 
D r M Rama Hao 

Do. 

96 

Sri jut Sarboflwar Kataki 

Delegate, The Kamarupa 
Anufiandhan Samiti^ 
Gauhati, AsBam. 

97 

Srijnf Divaksr Go8vamj,M. A,, B L, 

Do. 

98 

Vallamkulathu Ksrunakaran Nalr 

Delegate, All-Kerala CuR 


Esq,, B vSc , n,T., Kudamalur, 

turaA4^eiafcio5, Kot- 


Kottavam 

tayam.** 



xvii 

Delefate»— icontd.) 



100 


101 


102 


103 

104 

105 


A. N. Krishna Iyengar, Eeq , M. a , 
t*. T. 

Dr. Han Chand Safetn, D, Lltt 
Principal, T. N. J College,’ 
Bhagalpur 

Ayurvedacharya Prof D Ranga- 
charyuJu, N. u. on o ,Ph n d 

Nadlganavachaspathy Ayurveda" 
ratiUa Dr. P AnandapandJt. 

M. D M. S 

Dr Pratapkumar Vaidya 
Dr T Jiyyar DotH, Harljan Secre- 
tary 

Prof, M, B Encentau, ph. D ,Sum 
mer house, Ootacamund 

Dr Arnold A Bake, 38 Lands- 
downe Cre;ccnt, London 

Dr F. \V Thomas, 161 Woodstock 
Road, Oxford 

Dr F W. Thomas Do 


Delegate, The Adyar Libr- 
ary, Theosophical 
Society, Madras. 

The Bihar and Orissa Re- 
search Society. 

All India Hereditary Ayur- 
vedic Doctor’s League 
Guntur. 

Do. 


106 

107 

108 

109 ! Prof. S. K Chatterjee, D Litt. 

110 Di. A. N. Narasimfoa, ph. d, 

111 j Dr. K Goda Varma, st a , ph. D. 

112 The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur K. K 
Pandalai, riD. d 

Bahadur Chand Chhabra, Esq , 

M A., M.O.Ij , Ph. D , Asst.Supt. 
for Epigraphy, Ootacmaund 
Dr. A. A Bake, London. 

Dr. Herman Goetz , Kern Insti- 
tute, Leyden. 

Dr M, B. Emeneau, Pb. n., Sum- 
mer House, Ootacamund 
Dr. D G, Mandelbaum 
M Hamidulkh, Esq., Katal- 
inacdi, Hyderabad. 


118 


114 

115 

116 

117 

118 


119 

120 


N. Keeava Pillai, Esq., Vanchi 
, yoor, Trivandrum. 

Dr. Muhammad HamidulJah, Os- 
mania Universit.v, Hyderabad 


Do. 

Do, 

Delegate, The American 
On G ntaJ Socj eijt, ^Qyy 
Haven, 

Delegate, Thelrdia Society 

London ^ 

Delegate, Urmereity of Ox- 
ford. 

Delegate, School of Orinlal 
Studies London 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Delegate the Kern Insti- 
tute, Leyden, Holland. 

Do. 

Do, 

Delegate, The Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven. 

Do. 

Delegate, Institutdes elu- 
des^ IsJamiques — Pads 
University. 

Delegate, Sri Chittiiatinmal 
Library and Reading 
room I TrjvflDdniro 
Delegate, The Univergityof 
Bonn And the Oriental 
Seminar, 


xviii 


eleeates -{coutdj) 


No 

Name and address. 

Status. 

121 

Dr W, F Stutterheim, Dirrctor ol 

Delegate, The Royal Bata- 


Archppology^ ^ethe^^and8 In- 

via Society of Arts and 


dies, Batavia 

Sciences 

122 

Leon Samt Jean, Advocate, 

' Delegate, The French Insti- 


Karikal 

tut for Indianifiino 

1£3 

Prof. P. Meilo 

Del egat e, the Uni versliy 
of Paris, 

124 

Asaf A A. F^76e, Esq , 43 Chou- 

Delegafoi Islatric Research 


pati Road, Bombay. 

AssociatiODi Bombay 

126 

Falz B. Tjabji, Eeq , m a , B^r-at- 
Law, Retired Judge, Bombay 

1 H?gh Court, Bombay. 

Do. 

126 

R, D Katmarkar, Esq , Principal, ’ 

Delegate, The Univereity of 


Sir Pamt^hujambhau College, 1 
Po ua ) 

Bombay 

127 

V, V. Mirablil, Esq , m A., Pi-ofos- ' 

Delegate, Nagpur Univ'er- 


eor> Morris College* Nagpur l 

sUy, Nagpur. 

128 

Dr H C. Seth, x. A , oh. d As^^ist 
antProfesEor, K E. College 

1 Amroati. ' 

Do. 

129 

Hiralal Jami Esq , m A , Uj b , Do. 

Do. 

130 

K. A. Njlakanla Sa^tri* Epq , a , 

r'e)ogato, Dnuersjty of 


l^ofesfior of liidjan ifistory 
and Archaeology, 

Madras, Madras. 

131 

1 

Dr N Venkataramana>\ a, Readei 
in Indian Illetorv 

Do. 

B2 

Professor S S hui 3 anaiayana 
Sastry, Read* r in J^hJloaophy 

Do. 

133 

Dr C Kunhau Raja, Reader in 
Sanskrit 

Do. 

184 

S Vaiyapun PiJlai, Lsq b. A , 

B Iff lieader in Tamil 

T R. Chintanjciii, M, a, ph n,’ 
Lecturer in Sanskrit 

Do. 

186 

Do. 

136 

R. P. Sethu I’ill.u, Esq , b a., u 
n,. Lecturer in Tamil 

Do. 

187 

K. Ramakrishnayya Cam, Esq , ^ 

M. Lec! urcr in ToJugu i 

J)o. 

138 1 

El, Chennakesav.i I>ongar, Esq,! 

M 0 . It , Lecturer lo Kannada 

Do. 

189 i 

1 

5, Lakflhxnipaibi Esq , Leo- ‘ 

turar in Talngu | 

Do. 

J40 f 

^ Krfebnan Nalr, lisq , Lecturer . 

ij^ 

In Malay^tlaiu 

141 V 

,R. Bamaehiftrdra Djkehitar^Efiq, 

M. A.f Lactortrin Indian Ilia- 
tory 1 

Do. 


XIX 


[)elesates^<;oli^d!* ) 


No Natuo and Acldrese . Status. 


142 P Sanabamurthi^ Eeq , B A<, bl,, Delegate, Uniyeralty of 

Leotnrer in Indian Music [ Madras. 

143 Tr. V. Raghtavau, Aseisttiiit to the, 

Eoitor^CataloguB CHiaiogoruai{ Do. 

144 Mm, Vidyavaohaspati KuPpn- Delegate* Annamalai Dni- 

Bwomi Bastri, m a. versity, Cbidambaram. 

145 V. A. RairtasAamy Sasirit Esq., 

IjOcturer in Sanskrit Do, 

146 A.Chidambaranatha Chettiar^Esq , 

M. A , Lecturer In Tamil Do 

147 Rao Sahib C. S, SriuIviSachan, 

>1. A,, Proleesor of Indian His-' 

tory , Do. 

148 Mahamahopadhyaya Pandh 

Prainiithanath Tharfabhu- Dologate, Benares Hindu 
Ejban buivorPity, 

14’* Rao Bahadur K V Rangoswamy 

I Iyengar, M A Do. 

150 I Kao Bahadur Dr S K Bel\aikar 

I M. A , i*h n Do 

151 'Dr A S, Alti^kar m a, rh o 

152 Patid4, A. Ciunn&s\\auiN Sostri, Do. 

Avl. 

153 Sastri Kughuvara Mitliulah m \ , Doiogato, Allahabad 

M 0 Tj , Lecturer In Sunfllvnt, University 
151 lYofoeaor K. C'hiittropadbveja, lioe- 

turor, iSaiiskritr IJepartment, Do 

155 Dr Dhirendra Varina, m 

i> Lilt , Hoad of Hindi 

I department, AJlababud 

University Do, 

15([) !>, M H. Syed, rh o , i>, LItt , 

Ijeclurer, Urdu Department Do. 

157 f>f^ H ri Ghana Sastr}, l^riiieipaJ, Delegate, Patna Uni versit} 

'r N J. G'olJoge, Bhagalpur 

158 Dr K, (lop^dachari^ a , Ph- i>. Delegate, St, Xavier’s 

College, Bal a inco ttah. 

169 Sriroatliy V K. Kartiayiuij Delegate, H H. the 
‘ Amma, M. A, M%haraja'fl Collego 

for Women, Trivandrum. 

160 8, Gopala Menon, Eb<i , m a Da 

161 ; It Gopalft Filial, Ksq m a. Delegate, H. H. the 

I Maharaja’s College of 

Arts, Trhandrum, 





XX 


D5legate8- (oo»i<<i ) 


No. 

Namo and Address, 

Status. 

162 

Pandit V, Venkataram a Shaxma, 

Delegate, H, H, the 

Vidyabhushana 

Maharaja’s College of 
Arts, Trivandrum, 

168 

Srimathy K Mmakshi Anuna, 

Do. 


A. 

164 

N. Kunjuraman PillaiyEsq , m, a , 

Do. 

B. L 

165 

A. S Muthiah Mudaliai , Esq., j 


M A. 

Do, 

166 

Vidvan C I Gopala Pillai, w A. 

Do, 

167 

V Narayana Pil]a», Esq., M A,, 

Do. 


B. Ij 

168 

K Mammon, Esq., w. A. 

Di 

169 

Prof R. Srinivdsan, m A 

DeJegiile, H H, the 

1 Maharaja’s College of 

Science, Trivandrum. 

170 

Miss K. C Annamma, M a. 

Do. 

171 

S UmnmabeBwar, Esq , 'm A 

Do 

172 

V. Sankara lyor, E8 (k, \ , Tj t 

Do 

173 

C« V. Subbarama lypr, Escj ^ ]vr a. 

Do. 

174 

V SiNararaakrisnha Iyer, Esq ., m a 

Do, 

175 

P, K. Krishna PilJai, Esq , M A, 

Do 

176 

1 K R KrJslma Iyer, E^q m a. 

Do, 

177 

A. Narayanan Potti, Esij , *’^1, A 

Do, 

178 

Iityerah Joseph, Esq , >r. A. 

Po 

179 

P. Anantoan Pillal, Esq,, y\ A 

Do, 

180 

C, Panninikajperumal Mudaiiar, 



Esq., M. A , B L, ; 

Do. 

181 

Rev. Fr. Romeo Thoinaa* t, o 

Delegate, St. Berchnian's 


C D. 

College, Chang ana- 

cherry. 

182 

M P. Paul. Esq , M. A. 

Do. 

183 

K Sankara Pill id. Esq , b. A 

Do. 

184 

0, C. Varghopo, Eiq , N. A , L. T 

Do. 

185 

P. R. Dorajswamy Harma, Eeq, 

Do. 

386 

P. V, Ulabannan, Esq , m a. 

1 0 

187 

M* 8. Srinivasa Sarnm, Esq , >i. a* 

Delegate! National College, 
TrIchinopoJy, 

188 

Prof. A N Upadhyf*, Rajaram 

Delegate. The bajoram 


College, Kolhapur 

Col lege j Kolhapur 

389 

A, M Hatakoparairianujachariar, 

Delegate, the Government 


Esq., Jamil Pandit 

CSSioge, Kum ba- 
ll onam. 


Name and Addresa. 


Status* 


Prof, H C, Ray Choudhuri, A.,i 
Head of the Department of 
Ancient Indian History and 
Culture, Calcutta University 
Prof* Haron KhanSherwani, m, a. 
(Oxon), Head of the Depart 
ment of History 

Dr. Abdul Haq, D. Litt, Head of 
I the Department of Arabic 
Dr Md Nizamoddin, Ph. i).. 
Head of the Department of 
Persian 

Quan Qutbuddin, Esq , b. A , 
Reader, Faculty of Iheology 
Hamidullalii Esq , m. A,, ll r , 
Lecturer, Faculty of La\^ 
Abdul Mojood Siddiquo, Esq., 

M. A., y « Lecturer in 
History 

G. V Acharya Esq , b a,m r. 

A s , Curator, Prince of Wales 
Musoum, Bombay 
BrahmafiiJ Mahavidvan Emheru- 
manach ar, Pnnci pal, 
Sanskrit CoUoge, Melkoto, 
Mysore 

N. Mallikarjuna Sastri, Esq*, 

u. A., Principal, Sri Chama- 
rajondra Veda Mahapatassla, 
BanJfuIoro 

V, 8. Agrawalla, Esq., w. A., 

Curator, Cur/on Museum oi 
Arohtcology, Muttra 
A. L. Swadia, Esq,, Curator, 
Watson Museum, Rajkot 
Rar Bahadur, Pra>ag Da>al ’ 


203 G. Yazdani, Esq , M. A., o b. e.,’ 

Director of Archa^olog\ , I 
Hyderabad | 

204 Prof. Q. H, Bhatt, m. a , Baroda ; 

ColPge 

205 Dr,,8. M, A I/, Profeseor of Com- 

parative *^l]aion, Baroda ' 
College I 


Delegate, The Calcutta 
University, 


Osniania University, 
Hyderabad. 


Do. 

Delegate, The Prince of 
Wales JIuseum, 
Bom hay. 

Mu zan De partm et t , 
Go^e^nment of Mysore. 


Delegate, The Curzon 
Museum of A rcha^o - 
log>^, Muitra. 

Delegate, The Watson 
Museum, Rajkot. 

Delegate, The Provincial 
Museum, Lucknow. 

Government of H, E. H, 
the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions, Hyderabad, 

Government of Baroda. 




xxn 


Delegates — (oonW.) 


Name and Address. 



206 I Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M. A., Ph. D., Delegate, Dacca Univer- 


Vice-Chancellor 1 »'ty» Ramna P- 

207 Prof. S. K. De, m a., d. iiitt , 

Head of the Departmei>t of 
Sanskrit 

208 Prof. 8. M. Hussain, M, A., i> Phil.» 

Head of the Department of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies ! 

209 Dr, M I Borah, m A , rh. D > Read ‘ Do. 

of the Department of Persian 
and Urdu 

210 H, D. Bhattacharya, Esq , m a , b,l., Do, 

Head of the Department of 
Philosophy 

211 Dr. S, N, Bhattacharya, M a., Ph. n.. Do 

Lecturer in Hi8tor\ , 

212 Dr. Lakshman Samp, m A.| rh v, j Dtleaatef PiujjAh 

UniveiBity, 

213 Dr, Mohammed Shaft, m, a., rh, i>. Do 

214 Rai Bahadur, Daya Ram Sahni, M, A. Delegate, Jaipur State 

0. I. E., Director of Apchfpojogy, 

Jaipur I 

215 Dr Andreas Nell Delegate, Royal Asiatic 


216 Julius De LaneroUe, Esq, 


Delegate, Royal Asiatic 
Society, Ceylon 
Branch. 

J *0. 


217 Hanharanath Tandon Esq « M. A. , j Delegate, Umversity of 


I Professor of Hindi 
218 I Dr, K. C. Pandey, w. A, i rh, i)., 
M, o. Ij. , l-ecturer in Sanskrit 


Agra 

Delegate, Lucknow 
University 


219 C. P. Mathew Esq , M A , PhiJoso- Delegate, Union Chrifll- 


phy Department, Union Xian 
j College 

220 j T. I. Ponnen Esq., ar, A , History 

I Department 

221 ! D Padmanabhan Unni, Esq , M, A , 

! Malayalam Department 

222 ' Jal PestonjI Birdy, Esq , m. a. 


223 Or V. K Bhandarkar, M. a , Ph d. 

224 A. Karamega Konar, Esq 

24?6 C. I Philip, F sq., M. A , Depaxtment 
of History 

226 Dewac Bahadur Dr. 8. Krishna- 
I swami Aiyengar, Sripadam, 
Ifylapore, M^iaa 


lan College, Alwayo. 


Delegate, Indian Histori- 
cal Research Ineti* 
lute, Bombay. 

Do, 

Delegate. The American 
College, Madura, 

^ Oo. 

Delegate, Royal Aslatlo 
Soedeiy, Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 



KXUl 


Delegates— '(conid.) 


Name and Address. Status, 


227 Dr. M. H. Krishna, M. A., lit, Pro- Delegate^ University of 

fesBor of History, Maharaja's Mysore. 

ColJege, Mysore 

228 Dr. W. F. StutterheJm, Director of Delegate, Java-mstitute, 

Archteology, Netherlands Indies Jogakarta. 

229 V. K. Bhavo Esq., B. a., Assistant Delegate, Bharata Iti- 

Editor, Kes^rif Poona has Batnsodhaka 

Mandola, Poona. 

280 K, A. Fitter, Esq , Secretary, Iran Delegate, The Iran L^a* 

League, Hornby Koad, Bombay Bombay. 

281 Dr. A P Dezoysa, M A.,Ph. d , , Delegate, Oriental SocJ- 

j Bar-at-law, Colombo ety of Ceylon 

282 (Prof. P R Kurup, b. A, (Hons), Do. 

j (London) 

283 *M, D. Raghavan, Esq ,B a. Dcle;:8t6, Government 

Museum, Madras, 

234 I M. Abdul Azis Memon Salub, Reader Delegate, Mtslim l iii- 

m Arabic versity, Aligarh. 

235 Dr. 8. Hadi Hasan, rh d. j Do 

238 Dr. K, R Subramoniam m. a ,Ph d. Derogate, Andhra Uni- 
! verelt^ 

237 Cr J. Somayaji , Fgq i'o 

238 8 P ('hatur\edi , A , Locturor in Delegate, Moms College, 

' Sanskrit Nagpur. 

230 { Vidvon K 8 Kaitieevara Rao Dclognte, P R. College, 

Cocanada 

240 Y. Venkataramana, w A , b E d* Do 

241 Dr V V Nataiaja Sastri , Delegate, 8 auiskrl la Sa- 

hii^^a Parishal^ Trl- 
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Bank Ltd., Trivandrum, 
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XI 9 . M. R. Krishna Warrier, Esq , b, a,, l, t,, Personal Assistant 
to the Director of Public Instruction, Trivandrum 

120. K, Mammen, Esq, m a. Lecturer, College of Arts, Tri- 

vandrum, 

121, Dr R. R. Poduval, Assistant Surgeon, General Hospital, 

Trivandrum . 

122. Sadasya-tilaka. T, K. Velu Pillau b, a., b. n, Trivandrum. 

123, N. Krishnamurthi, Esq#t Private Secretary to His Highness 

the Maharaja, Trivandrum, 

124 R Nilakanta PilJai, Esq., b a., b i>. Account Office/ on 
special duty, Trivandrum. 

125. P V Poulose, Esq, b. A., Retired Senior Assistant Account 

Officer, Trivandrum , 

126. M. Raghava Varina» Esq , m a., Aest Professor of English, 

College of Arte, Trivandrum 

127. N, K. Raman Pillai, Esq , m. A , b. l., Lecturer 5 Maharaja’s 

College of Arts, 'Irivandrum, 

128- S. Paramesvara Sarma, Mahopidhyaya, Siromani, Sanskrit 
College, Trivandrum, 

129. G. Gopalaknshna Iyer, m a , Professor of English, Science 

CoUege, Trivandrum, 

130. Srimati K. Saradamma, M. A., RamamandiraiH, Vazhutha- 

caud, Trivandrum 

131. G N, Tampi, Esq., b a , b n , Secretary to the Govern- 

ment, Trivandrum 

132. Miss Elizabeth Mammen, CjO Mies Parratl Amma M. a , 

Women’s College, Trivandrum 

133. K P. Sastnga], Esq ^ Pandit, English High School, Shertala 

134. Rev Dr. T TharayiJ, Headmaster, Sacrod Heart’s High 

School, Kottayam 

135 . K R. Narayana Filial, Esq,, M A , 71 sc, Forest Sorvice, 

Nagpm (On leave ) 

136 N. P. KamakrJshna Pillai, Esq , b. a., b. n , Advocate, 
Trivandrum, 

137, P. N. V. Naidu, Esq.^ PostTnaster, Trivandrum. (Since 
transferred .) 

138 Mrs Moudgil, C/o Dr. K L Moudgii, Director of Research, 
University of Travancoro, Trivandrum. 

139. C I. Gopala Pillai, Esq. m, a,, Lecturer, Arts College, 

Trivandrum, 

140. Mahavidvan L Subtahinanya Jyotsyar EsQ,, Retired Govern- 

ment Astrologer, Trivandrum. 

141. Dr M, N. Pillai, Bharat Buildings, Railway Station Road, 

Trivandrum, 

142* Dr T. T. Thomas, m. a , ph. d , Collegfe of Science, 
Trivandrum. 

1S3. Srimatl B. Anandavalli Amma, A,, Women’s College, 
Trivandrum 
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144, R, Padmanabha Iyer, Eaq,, B A., Anchal Superintendent^ 
Trivandrjm. 

146. K. Narayanan, Esq,, b. A , b n., Professor, Law College, 
Trivandrum, 

146, V. Sundararaja Naidui Esq,, m. A,, B, r.,, Headmaster, Model 

School, Trivandrum 

147. Rev Fr. Antony Pereira, St Joseph's Cathedra]^ Cantonment, 

Trivandrum, 

148 Rev Fr Alfonso, G , St Joseph’s Cathedral, Cantonment, 
Trivandrum 

149, P G. K Iyer, Esq , Electrician, Power House, Trivandrum, 

160. M. P G, Nair, Esq , Textile Expert, Trivandrum 
161> Dr. K. P. Raman Filial, Superintendent, General , Hospital^ 
Trivandrum 

152. Mrs A Gopala MenoUi C/o A Gopaia Menon, Esq., Director 
of Public Instruction, Tra vane ore, Trivandrum. 
t5‘^, A Vedasiromani, Esq , K A, Lecturer, Scott Xian College, 
NageicoiL 

164. N P Haribaran, Eaq , Director of lufonnation, Trivandrum, 

165 Mrfe, HanharaUj C/o N P, Hanharan, i-sq.. Director of Infor- 

mation, Trivandrum 

156. T S Sethuraman Esq , Pandit, Scott Christian High School, 
Nagercoil. 

167. R. Panchanadesvara Sastri, Esq,, Scott Christian High 

School, Nagerooi I 

168. P. N. Kunjan Pillai, m v. Superintendent, Central Verna- 

cular Records, Trivandrum, 

169. N, K Padmanabha Filial, Ee(i-, Director of Textile Techno- 

logy, University of Trin ancore, 'Irivandrum, 

160, Mr3 R H. Knooniachild, C/o Mr. B H, Knoernsc hi Id, Con- 

cordia Englit-h High School, Porurkada, Trivandrum. 

161, Mr^ Truscott. C )0 G B. E. Trnacott, Chief Engineer, 

Trivandrum 

162, Mrs Tudor, C o Mrs Truscotf, Trivandrum 

163 Mrs Simpson, C'o Dr Jniies Simpson, , Durbar Physician, 

Tri vandriim 

164 Mies M llosemeyex b. a , n. t, Inspoctrees of Schools, 

Trivandrum (Since retired ) 

J66 P. I Simon Esq, Esq., B.A, b. n., Govomineut Pleader, 
Trivandrum 

166 Mrs P I Simon, C/o Mr P I Simon, Trivandrum. 

167. G Paramesvaran Pillai, EIbq , b a , b, r, , High Court Judge, 

• Trivandrum 

168 Mrs Devasikhamani, b. A., Tj T , inspectress of Girls’ Schools, 
Tn vandrum 

169. T Ramaungam Pillai, Esq , m a., Gandhanammon Street, 

Tfi vandrum. 

170. K R. Narayana Iyer, Esq., h. a., b sc., Director of AgrU 

puUure and Fisheries, Trivandrum. 
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171. Vidvan V. T. Ipe, C. M. S. CoJlege, Kotfeayam. 

172. A. Thanu Pillai, Esq., B. A., b, d,, M. L. A., Advocate, 

Trivandrum. 

373. K. E. Job, Esq,, M. A , ii. t,. Teacher, Trivandrum. 

174. Lt. Col. H. L. Watkis, Commandant, State Forces, 

Trivandrum 

175, N, Ganapathi Iyer, Esq , w. A., n r,, Headmaster, Kavya 

Section, Sanskrit CoJle^e, Trivandrum 
176 S Vein Piiiai, Esq,, b. A., b, Tj., Advocate, Trivandrum. 

177. Mrs Velu Filial C ;0 S. Velu PilJai, Esq , b a., b, 

Trivandrum. 

178. Mrs* A. N Tampi, C/o A. N Tempi, Esq., Trivandrum. 

179. Mrs. H. FaramesvaTan, C/o Dr, H, Paramesvaran, 

Trivandrum. 

j80. Mrs. Paramesvara Panlckei, C/o P. R Paramesvara Panl. 
ckei^. Esq , Trivandrum, 

181. Mrs. Poduval, C/o Dr. R K. Poduval, Trivandrum. 
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LIST OF P4NDITS INVITED FOR THE 
PANDITA-PARISAT, 

1, Mabamahopadhysya Tata Subbaraya Saetry, 

Vizianagaram, 

2. Mahamahopadhyaya KaPiethaJam Dasikachari, Tirnpati. 

3. Mahamahopadbyaya Karnngulam Krishna Saatry, 

Late Principal, Sanskrit Coliege* Mylapore, Madras. 

4, Mahamahopadbyaya DandapaniSvamy Dlkahltar, 

Annamalai University, Annamalainagar, Chidam- 
baram. 

6. Mahamahopadbyaya KuPpuswami Sastry, Annamalai 

University, Annamalainagar, Chidambaram. 

6 Mahamahopadbyaya R. V Krishnamacharlar* Retired 
Sanskrit Pandit, Kumbakonam 

7. Mabainabopadhyaya Tattai Sn nivasachan , Trichinopoly 

8. Mahamahopadbyaya Lakshniipuram Srinivasacharij 

Retired Puofeeeor, Lakshmipnxam, Mysore. 

0 Mahamahopadbyaya R. Bhama Sastry, Retired Director 
of Archaeology, Mysore, 

10. Mahomahopadhyaya Yajnaswami Sastrigal, Advaita 
Sabha, Kumbakonam, 

IL Rao Bahadur S. K. Padmanabha Sastey, Sanskrit Pandit 
Mylapore, Madras. 

12. Mahamahopadbyaya P. Venkatachala Sastry, Prmcipail 
Sankara Guruknla, Kaladi, Travonccre. 

18, M. R. Ry. A. V. Gopalachari ar, Avl., Pleader, Sntangain, 

14. M. R. Ry. M. Htriyanna Av]., Retired Professor, Myeore. 

15. M. B. Ry. Venkateswara Dekshitar, Avl., Vedanta Pandit, 

Tirupati, 

16. M. R. Ry. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Avl., Retired .Junior 

Sanskrit Pandit, University of Madras, Madras, 

17. M. R. Ry Tattachari, Avl,, Principal, Devaethanam Sans* 

kiit College, Tirupati. 

18. M. R. Ry. Ramasubba Sastri Avl., Vyakarona Pandit, 

• Annamalai University, Chidambaram f 

* • 

19. M R. Ry. A, Sankara Saetry, Avl,, Kallidaikurichi, 



20* M, R. Ry* M, Vuidyanatha Sastri, Avl*, Vyakarana Pandit, 
Sanskrit College, Tlruvadu 

2L M, R, Ry S, T, G. Varadachan, Avl., Narasimha Sans- 
krit College, Chittigudur, Ma-ulipatam, 

22, M. R Ry V, Krishnamachari, Avl., Sanskrit Pandit, 

Presidency College, Madias, 

23, M, R, Ry, K* G, Nate0a Sastry, Avl,, Ayurveda Pandit, 

Venkataramana Dispensary, Mylapore, Madras, 

24, M. R. Ry, A, Raniauujacbarlar, AvJ., Principal, Sanskrit 

College, Sriporunibuiinr, Chingleput. 

25, M. R. Ry. K, S Krishnainurtbi Sastrigal, Avi,, Rames- 

wa*am DevastbaDam Patbasala, Madura. 

26, M R, Ry, N Kuppuswami Aiyali, Avl,, B, a., Tirupati, 

27, M. R, Ry, V, K, Kumara Tathacharlar, Avb, T, P, Koil 

Street, TnpHcano, Madras 

28, M R Ry Attoor Krishna Pishaioti, Avl,, Trichur, Cochin 

State, 

29, M, R Ry. K, Rama Pisharoti, Avl., m, a., n. t,, 

Tripunithura, 

80, M. R. Ry, Ayya Haetrigal, A\l., Chendamangalatn 

81. M. R. Ry, P. S, Anantanarayana Sastr^, Avl.» Maharaja’s 

College, Ernaknlam, Cochin, 

82 Mahopadhyaya K. Sivarainakriehna Sastry, Av]% 
Karainana, Trivandrum.^ 

83. KsvJtarkika Simbano Cbakravarti Pandita GopaJa- 

ebarj^u/u, Goilapiu'ain Samfithanam, Moorvakona 
P 0„ Kumool District 

84. Vidvaii Tlrumangalam Narasitnhacher’ar, Retd. Sanskrit 

Paiidit^ PreBiderncy College, Madras 

85. Pandit S Gopalach^riar, Sanslult Pandit, St. Josepli’s 

School, Chingloput 

86. Pandit A V^aradachajriar, Sanskrit Pandit, U F, C M, 

High School, Conjeevaram, 

87. Vidvan A, Sadagopacharlar, R®<d Sanskrit PandU, 

Oruntal Library, Madras 

88 MinifiriPa Siromani A. S Raaganathacliariar, C/o M, 'C. 

'j hitl arhanrr, P, J\ KoiJ Street, Madras 

89 Vidvi.. I ^ V Noo\iinegao ariar, Professor, S V. S* 

Co le 46 , Tirupu u 

40. Sahityaratna l^ahayidvan Gopalakrislma Sasliiy, Mysore. 
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4l> Pandits. V«nk&tachala SaBtriga]^ Retd ^ Nyaya Pandit 
and Headmaster, Government Sanskrit College, 
Trivandrum 

42. MimamBasitomana, Vyakarana-Mahopadhyayia, Pandit, 

S, Paramesvara Sarma, Government Sanskrit College, 
Trivandrum, 

48. Pandit Lakshmanachan, Avl , Sanskrit College, Madura 

44. V, S. Ramaswgmi Sastrigal, Avl, b, a,, b n,, Melaman- 
galam Village, Periyaknlam Taluk 

46 Pandit Baniacbandia Diksbitar, Mylapore, Madras. 

46. MahanQabopadhjaja Pandit Pramathanath Tharka- 

bhuphan. Principal, Oiiental College^ Benares. 

47. Pandit Balakrishna Miera, Prolessor of Vedanta, Oriental 

College, Benares Hindu University. ^ 

48. Vedavisarada MImainSakesari Pandit A. Chlnnastvami 

Sastn, Profeesor of Mlmamsa and Dharma Sastara, 
Oriental CoUego, Berares 

40. Pandit Narayan Saslri Kiste Avl., Sahityacharya, Queen’s 
College, Benares. 

50, Mahamafaopadhvaya Pandit ^"ald 3 'anatha Sasfcrf, Sanskrit 
Pathasaln, Bangalore, 

61 Paniit Knshnamoorthy Acharya, Government Sanskrit 
College, Mysore 

52, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit WaBudoo Shi^trS Abhyan- 
kara, Poona City 

63. Pandit M. BamOdhvanJ, Mimainsaoharya, Sanskrit Col^ 

lege> Gwalior 

64. Pvaghnnatha Hastn Kogje Avl.. Tarkatirtha, Kahalya- 

dhama, Lonavala. 

56. Pandit Lakshniona Sastri Jo=hi, Tharkabhuehan, Ptajua 
Patbaeala, Wai. 

66. Mahamahopadbyaya Pandit Sbridhar Sastn Pathak, 

Dhulia 

67. Sarasvatibhupban Pandit Wamansastri Kinjavadeka, 

Mimainsavidyalaya, Poona 

68. Pandit Uppm Bettigir Sastri Sanskrit Pathasala^ 

Dhartv af . 

69. Pondit Naiay^na Safitri Wadikar, Sanskrit Vidyalaya^ 

* Ahmedabod. 

(10, Panditaratnam K. Valij’a Rama Hebaroti, Avl ^ Ttipuni- 
tbura. 
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61. K. AchutiiR Poduval, Avl-i Saiakit College, Tripuni- 

thura. 

62. Mooriyil Narayanan Nambiaan, AvI,, Aytirveda Vai<^a- 

sala, Trichur. 

68. P. Kriehnan Naii^ Arl , Siiomam, CJmverBlty oi Madras, i 

64. Trifekovil Kama Wairier Avl , Sanskrit College, Tripnni' 
tfaora. 

66. Sankaranarayana Sastrigal AvL, Sanskrit College, Trf- 
pnnithura. 

66. Krishna Saatrigal, Avl « Sanskrit College, Tripunithura. 

67. Siromani Narayana SaBtrigal, Avl„ Principal, Sanskrit 

College, Pattambi. 

68. H. H Bama Varma, (Pankehit Tampuian'', 9th Frinoe 

Cochin, Tripunithura. 

69. R. Panchanadesvara Sastrl, Avl , Scott Xian College, 

Nc^erooil 

70 Mahamahopadbyaya Pandit Hathi Bhai Sastry, Jamnagar, 
Kathiawad 

71. Rao Sahib, Mahakavi, Ulloor 8 Paramesvara Alyer, M. A., 

B ir, Trivandium. 

72, SaBanavtdyavibh\iahana Mahavidvan Bvahmaati V. Soma- 

charya, Krlshnamoorthipuram, Mysore. 

78 Mahavidvan Biahmasri D. Vasudevacharya, Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College, Mysore, 

74, M Lakshminarasimhiab, Esq., M. A , Lecturer in Sans* 
krit, Mahataja’s College, Mysore, 

76. S. B. Krishnamoorthi, Esq., m, A., Principal,' Maharaja’s 
Sanskrit College, Mysore, 

76. MahaTidvan BrahmaPri Dhali Narasimha Phattar, Veda 

Department, Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Mysore, 

77. Mahavidvan Brahmasri Qnndavadhanigal, Maharaja’s 

Sanskrit College, Mysore. 

78. B. 8 Venkataiamiah, Esq,, m, a., b. t., Board of Sans- 

krit Studies and Examinations in Mysore, M, S. 
College, Mysore. 

79. Brahmasri Vjdvan R Desikacharya, Pandit, Sri Chama- 

rajendra Sanslcnt College, Bangalore, 

80. V. K. Snbramanya Basin, Avl., Siromani, Trivandrutn. 

81. Mahamahop«w3hy&ya K. Narayanan Namboodiripod, Killi* 

mangalam. 
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82. Mohainfthopadhyaya Siddhanti Slvasankwa SastrigaJ, 

Fetiied Sanskrit and Kannada Pandit, Presidency 
College, Madra. 

83. Mohamahopadhyaya T. V. Sreenivosocharlar, St. Joseph’s 

College, Trichinopoly. 

84. Mohamabopadhyaya U. V. Swammatha Iyer, Tyagaraja 

\ ilas, Tnplicane, Madras. 

85. Brahmasri Vidvon Venkatasubba Sastogal, Board High 

School, Kollegal. 

86. Brahmarri Darbha Sarveswora Saslrigal, Pithapuram. 

87. Pandit K G Nanjundaradhya, Keregode Mutt. Mandya 

Taluk. 

88. Brahmasri Vidvan K Gopa’aknshnavadbanigal, Mysore. 

89. D. Venkataramiah, Eaq , b. A , n. t., Retd. Circle Ins- 

pector of huucatioii, ha’avangudi, Bangalore, 

90. Dr. C. Kuuhau'Raja, M. a , D. Pml., University of Madras. 

91. V, Kriehnan Tampi, Esq, Superintendent of Studies in 

Sanskrit and Dravidian Languages, Trivandrum. 

92. V’ldyabhnshana V. Venkatarama Sharnia, AvI,, Lecturer in 

Sanskrit, College of Arts, Trivandrum. 

93. Tolur Raghnvecdraoharya, Avl., Tarka Pandit, Sanskrit 

College, Trivandrum. 

94 A Rangaswamy Iyengar, Avl., Sanskrit Pathasala, Sii- 
rangam. 

96 The Adhyaksha, Sri Chainarajendra Veda Mahapathasal*, 

Chamarajapuram, Mysore. 

96. The' Adhyaksha, 'Sanskrit Pathasala, Belnr. 

97. The Agent, Sri Srngen Mutt, Srngen , 

98. Dr, Godavarma, Principal, Sanskrit CoUege, Trivandrum. 

99. The Secretary, Advanced Sanskrit School, Jami, Vizia- 

nagaram. 

100. The Headmaster, Advanced Sanskrit School, Trithalam. 

301. V. Sankara Iyer, Esq , M a , L. T , Sanskrit Lecturer, 
College of Science, Trivandrum. 

102. Vidy^sagara VidyavaohaBpati Prof, P, P. S. Sastri, M. A., 
Madras. 

108 , K. Sambasiva Sastry, Avl., Curator, Oriental Mann- 
scriptS'Hepartmeni Trivandrum 

104, Vidvan V. R, Paramesvaran Pillai, Curator; Palace 
Museum, PadUianabhapuram. 

IQS. R. Bamakristma Sastri, Avl., Arts College, TrlvandynzD, 



106. S. Padmftnobha Sastri, Avl * Vyak#)rana Pandit# Sanekiit 

Oollege# Trlvandram, 

107. A. Parameswara ^^aski, Avl., Tarka Pandit, Sanskrit 

Colloge# Trivandrum, 

108. K, Ramakriehna Sastri, Avl , Pandit, Sanskrit College# 

Trivandrunn 

109. K N. Padmanabha Panloker, Avl., Vyakarana Pandit, 

Sanskrit College, Trivandrum 

110. S, Nilakanta Sastpi, Avl , Tarka Pandit, Sanskrit Col- 

lege, Trlvandmni. 

m, Ravi Varma Tampan, Avl , Vyakarana Pandi<, Sanskrit 
College, Trivandpum 

112 M Sivafliinramania Sastn, Avl, Vyakarana Pandit, 
Sanskrit ColJoge, TrivaDdrum. 

113. K Mahadeva Sastri, Avl , Tarka Pandit, Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Trivandrum. 

114 Balarama Pauicker, Avl , Kavva Teacher, Sanskrit Col- 
lege, Trivandrucii 

116. Snnivasa Sarma, AvL, Kavya Teacher, Sanskrit College, 
Trivandrum, 

116. K. Yegnanarayana Sastri, Avl., Kav>^d Teaohair, Sanskrit 
College, Trivandrum 

117 K Velayudhan Pillal, Avl , Kavya Teacher Sanskrit 

College, Trivandrum 

118 M. H. Sastri, Avl., Kavya Teacher, Sanskrit College, 

Trivandrncu 

119. K. Mahadevi Sastri, Avl , Head Pandit, Curators' Office, 

Trivandrum 

120, N. Rama Sastri, Avl., Assintant Pandit, Curator’s Office, 

Trivandrum. 

121 E. Narayana Sastri, Avl , Assistant Pandit, Curator’s 

Office, 'irivandmm 

122 K. S. Mahadeva Sastri, Avl., Assistant Pandit, Curatoris 

Office, Trivandrum 

123. Srimati L. Bhivani, Assistant Pandit, Curator’s Office, 

Trivandrum. 

124. K. GoPala Pillai, Avl., b. a., Pandit, Curator’s Office, 

Trivandrum. 

126. T. Narayana Kurup, Avl., M, A.,, Assistani i*andit, 
Curator’s Office, Trivandrum. 

126. A. Bamaie, Avl., b. a.. Assistant Pandit, Oore^or’s 
Office, Trivandrum. 
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127. Subbarayaohariar. Avi«^ Aesiatant PandSi^ CuratoPs 

Office, Trivanffiram. 

128. N. ViBw^anath-i Sastri, AvL, Aseistant Paal<^i^ Curator's 

Office, Trivandram 

129. V, Raiua Saraia, AvI,, Pandit, Sanskrit College, Trivan- 

drum, 

180. Rama Sasiri, AvL, Ayurveda Siromani, Assistant Pandit, 
Curator's Office, Trivandrum. 

131. BrahmaPri, Moliavidvan, L Subramanya Jyotsyar, Avl,, 
Retd. Grovernment Astrologer, Trivandrum. 

133. S. Sankara narayana Dikshitar, Avl,, Retd. Sanskrit 

College Pandit, Trivandrum. 

183. Parvathinatha Saetiial, Avi., Retd. Munshi, Karamanai, 
Trivandrum* 

134. N, Narayana Sastr!, Avl., Vvakarana Siromani, Tri- 

vandrum, 

iSs-. V* 8. Rama Aiyar, Av],, Ayurveda PhyBjcian, '^alia 
Chalai Street, Trivandrum^ 

136. T. S* Sethuraman, Avl, Pandit, Scott Xi an CciiOge, 
Nagercoil 

187. Pandit SankaraBubramania »^aetri, Retd* Sanskrit 
Pandit, St. Jofeph's High School, Trivandrum, 



(Serial No 


List of InvltioK bo<ttes, past PresMsots, 


Inviting Body or ^ i « j 

iDHtitution* Period of Sesaioo I General President. 


ll Poona 


Bhaudarkar Orien- 
tal jRes^areh Ins- 
titute 


II Calcutta Counct] of Post- 
Graduate Teach 
irig, Cslontta 
University 

I 

III Madras I Madras Univcrsit} 


IV A!lflfmf)ad I rinversitv of 
I Allahabad 


6tli, 6th and 7th Sir Raniakrishna G. 
Sovemher 1919 Bnandarkar, P<'oDa 
(Deputy PrcHidont 
ilr A.C Woolner) 

28tli January to Prof. Sylvain Levi, 
Ist February Pans 
I 1922 


22i]d, 23rd and Malminahopadh} ayu 
2ith December l>r Oan^^Hiiath 
11)24 Jh&. Allahabad 

fiih, 6th and 7th Shams-uI-Uian a 
Nuv<jub<r 11)26 Ih J J. Modi, 
Boinl)a> 


V Lahoie Uoiversifc} of 

! Puiijib 


19t)i, 20lh. 21st I Maliatoahopadloaya 
and 22nd Xovcm ' Dr llaraprasad, 
her 1928 , Bhastn, Calcutta 


VI Patna 


Bihar and Oris^j 
Restarob ISonet^ 


I71h, l8lh; U)th' Kai liahadui lliralal, 
and 20th Do , Katin 
cciuhcr 1930 I 


Baroda 


M} sore 


Government of 27tb, 28tli 2‘*th l>r K Ja>aswai, 

11 II the M.iha and 30th De-f Bar-at Law, J*atna 

raja Gaokwar, cernln r 


raja Gaokwar, 
Baroda 

Uievirsit} of 
If \ sore 


29th, 30th and Dr KnahtiaflWatit i 
3Iit I)( ceniDr | Aivangur, Madras 
1935 and Ist | 

January 1936 ■ 


I Triv.»ndruni Govi rn/uent of 20tli, 2lsi, and j Dr. F W. Thoina 
11 H. the Maha- 22 ml December I Ox fold 
raja of Travan- 1937 ‘ 


S«cretarks etc. 


Patron 

Chairman 
of Recep- 
tion Com- 
iniitee 

TreMurer 

General Seoretariea 
and 

Local Secretary (L) 

b 

^ V 

ft JD 

5 i 

H» E. Sir George 
Llo>d, Quvej nor oi 
Bombay 

P. 

VVi.lya, 
Bar at-Law 
Bombay 

Rao Bahadur 
K G Josh) 

1 Dr P. D Gune 

1 2 Prof R D Kariiiarka] 
3 N. B. Utgikar 

1 

r 

II. E l^ord 
Uonaldeha) , 
Governor Boiigal 

Sir Asutoal 
Mukerjo^ 

1 W, R Gourla^ 

L' 

1 W R Qourla} 

2 D R Dhandarkar 

3 Kaiuprasod Chanda 

11 

II E. VlHOOUIlC 
Ooachen, Qi)Vcrnor, 
Ma<lraH 

Or. E . Moii 
tn th 

Macphai 

. K. Balasub- 
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System. 

13 

N Si'-arama Sastii , Ri A. 

Vaisoshika-Sutra IT ii 

14. 

K N V(>nkatssubba Sastn 

M A, ph l>. 

Phaima as a PoRtjcal Ideal 

l5 

M. Yamunacar} a m a 

M>sticisa^ of Nammalvar, the Gnat 
Vai^huava Saint of South India 

16 

K. Balaiaraa Paniokor 

The Religion and Philopophy of Sn 
Narayana QiirnBR\arai. 

17 

V Narayanan, m a , m l 

Light thrown by Tiruvajmoli on the 
Upanishads. 

l8 

B. N Krishnaninrthi Sariim 

> 4 

Sonic Poat-V} asaraj a Polemics in the 
History of Dvaita Literature 

19 

P. P S Saatri m \ 

The Date of Snkantha (Nilakantha) 
Sivachaiya. 

20 

Na’^ajana Chandia Baiiei)! 

The State of Popular Religion in Indis 
about the Seventh Century A, I), 

2J 

G !I Bhatt, M A 

Tin Birthdato of Vallahhachar^a (he 
Advocate of the Suddhadvaita 
Vedanta. 

22 

Prof. K A SibiAinania 

M, A , and Dr« Kanti Chandra 
Paude> . 

Saiva Theory of Relation. 

23. 

Pandit Aiyasvami SaHtii 

\ short account of the^Soutrant»ka 
Philosophy 

24. 

Roma Boflc, v a , i). rhil. 

Dvaitadvaita Doctrine of Nimbarka 

26. 

V V G^khale, m a 

What is AvijDaptirnpa Conoealed 
form of activiiy- 

26. 

Fr, Zaohana, o, c. d. 

Indian Esoliatologies 

27. 

H, D. Bhattacarva, m a 

Tht meaning of Pharma. 


Section V|- Ardhamaeadhl, Pall and Prakrts. 

P^emleut Dr, N. P. Cli&kiavArt^, m a., ph d. 

1 Prof A N. Upadhya, x. a - Referenoes to Syadvada in the Ardha, 

niagadhi Canon. 



2. Prof. A. N. Upadhya, m a. Myatio Blementa ia Jamisir 

3 Viivan, K 8. Kamoawara Rao, A piea For a Stad> of the Prakrt 

Diaieota 

4 Sunithikumar Chattar]!, Itihasa, Parana) and Jataka 

M A ) ph» B 

Section VU.— History. 


Ptest-dsni : K C Majunadar, m a 
Secretary Rao Sahib, C S* Srmr 

1 M. Sharadamma, m a 

2 Dr W F Stutterhiein, Batavia. 

3 Prof K« A Nilakanta Sastri, 

H A- 

4 Dr D. C Sirkar m. a , ih d 

1 V R Raraaofaandra Dlksldtar, 

M A 

d V. S. Rannohandra Mart> 
u A (Hons ) 

7 R Bubramanyam B a 

H C Pannirukai Perumai Mudaliar 

M A B L 

0 Abdnl Maj ‘©d Siddiquv% m v, 

LTi B 

10 K G )palaohari m a , rh n 
) 1 Fr Plaoid i « i> 

12 Deiian Bahadui* K S Uama- 
Rvatni SaR^n ii a , B L 
IS Ra<‘ Sahib C M Ramaohandra 
Chetti>ar 

14 Dr M Rama Rao, m \ , i-h n , 

u Ed 

15 Dr M Roma Rao, m v , pIi i> , 

u £.d 

16 K R Subramanyam m \ , rh o 

17 Dr K R Subramanyam m v 

rh D 

18 Prof V V Aiirashi) a 

I * 

19 Kazi Ahmad Mian, Akatar 

20 Dr N Venkataramanayya, M a, 

rii* D* 


, rh 1) 

iaPachaTi, m« a 

The Ebbs and Tides of ^mliiiro lu 
Indian History 

The Noto on Cultural Relations bet- 
ween South India and Java 
Southern India, Arabia and Afiita 

King Satflkarni of the Sanohi Inscrip- 
tion 

A forgotten Cfiapt^T in South liuban 
Histor}*— A aa 1 oonntry and its 
Kings 

The Vasisthi^ gf Piatap ira 

Gonka II, King of ^olanadu, A D 
1132 — llb3 
His1i>r> of Nan]inad 

Th^ Character and Personal it} of 

Abdul Hasan Qutub Shah-^tU^ Ust 
King I i GoJconda 

Yi^huukundni GcuoobgN 
St Thomas lu South India 
rrban R dinMiu^nt lu \tioient IimIi.i 

Tht‘ Kongo Gliolas- a Unique D} iiasU 
iu South India 100('^1300 A D 
Tbo KiS'> of Kakatiyas 

Tho Ciironolog} of the Retidis of 
Kondavidu. 

Forv'ign Contact with Andhradi^aa in 
the early Centuries of the Christian 
Era 

Some Noble Panuliefl oi tho Eastern 
Calukyan PoMod (615~1061 A i>) 
Tho EpO)h of the Kalaobun, Ghedi 
Era. 

The tr iubles of India A hiiheHo nog. 
leoted source of Anrangazeb's 
History 

The Founders of V ijayanagara before 
the foundation of the oity. 



21 

Dr C Meenakshy) m a , Ph D 

The Religious Policy of Nandi Varman 
Pallavn Mai la 

22 

Vidvan, K 6 Kameavara Rao. 

Some Contributions of the Aodhras to 
Indian Culture. 

23 

y Venkataramana, m a , d Ed 

Kiflhnadovaraya’s Economic Policy 

24 

H C Seth, M A ^ Ph p 
(London) 

Gandhara Origin of the Maurya 

Dynasty and tlie Identification of 
Chandragupta with Sasignpta 

2^ 

H G M A , pli 

(London) 

IdcutihcaUon of Pome and P&iva^ 
tesvar 

26 

Rao Sahib, C S Snnivasaolian, 

M A 

Shahji and his achievement in the 
Karnatio 

27 

Pandit Bisliebhvar Nath Reu, 

B a 

Jal Peston]! Bl^d^ , m a 

A letter of Maharaja Ajitsingh 

28 

Coiitrovertial Jnoidcnts connected with 
tho Death of Rnstam Ah Khan, A 
Moghul Governor of Surat 

29 

Hiralai Amntlal Shah, B a 

Historical Glimpses of Untouchables 
and Untouchabihty nith Buggestion 
of RernedicB 

30 

V K Bhandarkar, m. a , idi d 

An earl} English Attempt to find a 
Factory on theTanjore Coast 

31 

Vidvan A M Satakoparamiiiu- 
jaoharjar 

Saiigramadhira Kulaaekhaiadeva Ravi 
Vanna Maharaja. 

32 

Dr H C Ray m a , ph d 

New Light on tho History of Bengal.^ 

33 

Dr H C F^a\ Chandhnii 

Audvijja as a Dynaatio Designation in 
Ancient India. 

34 

Y K Deshpande, m a 

Jain Antiquities in Vidarbha 

35 

J B Disail^ar, b a 

Muradsha’s oonfcfm]datpd invasion of 
India. 

36 

Pandit Harihaia Saatu 

Note on Salaries A Allowances in 

37 

K A T^adh} a, M A , ll b 

Mabahhaiat and Buddhism. 

38 

T V Walialingain, m a 

I hirumalsdeVa-maharaja 

39 

Dr R N Sardesai 

Present day European Studies m 
Indologi 

40 

Abdulla Chugtai 

Austin He Bordeaux and the Tuj 

Mahal, Agra. 


Section Vili— Archaeology, Epigraphy and Numismatics. 

A., D. lllt^ 


President Dr M. H. Kribhua, u 
1 Lachmidhar Sastri, M a m o. l 

2. K Gopal.iohan, m a., rh. d. 

3, Prof. A N Upadhya^M 

4 Dr. M. Rama Uao^ ir A , Ph d , 

B Ed 

|& 0. E Knshna»raokiaraIU) B Ai 


Tim Trofnil— Pattoru in Mohenjo— 
Daro 

A New Satavahana Coin 
On the Authorship of a Man gala -verse 
in inscrlptioDB. « 

The Sarpavaram Inscription efKaina* 
ragin J {eddies time. 

A New Dynasty of the West Coast • 



6 A, Subram«ajrikin<t b k* A Noto of the Koinirmchikkala plates of 

Anavota Reddi 

7 Dr. C, Marayaua Kao, m a , ph. The Bramhi Inscriptions of Southern 

D.i h T India. 

8 Dr. W N Ghoshal, m a., pH d Kbsudapala KhoJa and Mahakatuka 

9 The Rev H Heras, s r The Tirayars in Mohen]o-Daro. 

10 K R Vonkitaran>an, B a^l t The Jama in Pudukotta State. 

11 L P Pandeya Qaialaksrai Seals of the Rulera of Ma- 

hakosala 

12. AS Gadre m a Two unpubhahed Baroda Museum 

Copper plate grants. 

1 3 Dr Surcridrakisora Chakravarty Foreign denominations of Ancient 

M A , rh D Indian Coins 

14 Pandit Raghuvara Mithulal Sha Mandasor Insoription of Vatsabhatti, 

sastri,^^ A , M 0 L 

16 L P. Pandeya Sarina The Title Tnkahngadbipati, 

Section IX^Etbnology and Folklore. 

Prmdent Profess^ir G. S Qhurya m A , p u D 

1 N Gopiila PiUai, m a The Alexander Romance in India 

2 Lachhmidhar Shastn, M a , la Ganeslni onginall) a corn-deity ^ 

X 0 L 

‘I MB Kraeneau m- \ , eh t Echo- Words in Toda 

4 Rio Sahib, C M Rania(handra The Folk-lore in Kongo country 
Cliettiai 

5. David G Mriiidelbaum, m a , Agncultural Ceremonies among Three 
ph D. Tubes of Traiancort. 

6 I A Kiishua Aiyar, M a The Significance of Megalit hi c Monu- 

monts 

7 M R Balaknshna Warner, M a The Black Art and Ritual in Am lent 

Kerala 

8 JR l)e la H Marott, B 9C Indian Physique and Character 

9 Dr N 0 SardesAi, l W s AiiMraaran.iprAdipa— A treatise on the 

p’actioe of Sati h\ Gaurisabliatla. 

10 M D Aaghavjin, b a RegH»naI aspects of Folklore 

1 1. Jltendra Nath Ranorjeo, m a , Some folk goddesses of ancient and 

mediaeval India* 

12 LA. Krishna Aiyar, m a, Importance of Anthropology and it# 

Progress in Travanoore. 

13 Mrs Marguerite Milward Aboriginal Tribes of the Deccan 

14 Do. Notes on Travanoore Tribes 

15 D. Jivauayagom, u. a , rh, o , Magic and Religion in South India. 

Section X— Fine Arts. 

P*e$idenl Dr. Slella Krau)ti''cl»- 

a 

]. R W JayaHimha. Lanka's Contubution to the Art of the 

World. 

2, P Sambauioorthy b. a > b l. Ragas iii South Indian Music — Their 

ongm and Evolution. 
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Section X(A)~Kerala Art and Culture 

Pre 9 fdmt A Gopala Menci), m a , b com , (Lonflon) 

1 Mrs Emily Gilclinest llatcii, Kathakali, the Indigenous Drama of 

M A Malabar 

2 V Krishnan Nair The Onam and the Malabar Lra 

(Kollam) 

3 K, Sivaiainakrishna Sastn Contiibution of Kerala to Indian Cul- 

ture 

4 V Sankara Auar, m , L T , and Maharaja Svati Taunars Contribution 

Vidjabbuskaiift V Venkatarama to the Literature and Art of Kerala 
ShariJia 

5 C 1 Gopala Pill.ii, m a OM Songs and Ballads. 

fi M 8 Doidis^vaipi Ai\('ng.u, u \ Aiohiteoture of Travanooie TempleH 

B E 

7 K Sinidaraui Anal M \ , i. 1 Kerala’s Coatnbotion to Astrcuom} A 

Astrology 

8 Rtv Fi C T Knnak(>He b a. KotAmangalam and itsChnrohes- 

ij I) 

y r Ulahanuan, M a Church paintings ui Kerala 

Section XI —Ayurveda And Technical Sciences. 

P/esrJpfit ^Dr L A UaM Vanna. M u & c m . (Madras) n* o M H 
(London ) 

1 I)r Faiuhl P Vonkatf‘sN ara Sas- Diseases of the Heart aiul its Ayurvedic 

tngal Treatment 

2 11 Suhiaiiian}a T\er, M \ ^ i‘h n Luriai Positions m Ancient Hindu As* 

tronoruj according to Dik and Para- 
hita systems of Caloolaticn 

3 H Snbi amaii} a I)ei ^\ A eh D Prinoiples which Dhm vain or Lon* 

gitude of the apse line or tlu Lunar 
Orbit 18 (loterraiued in Dikand Para- 
bita systems of calculation in Anci- 
cut Hindu Astronomy 

4- N Madhava Mtiiou, a m , a c Tndosha Ibeoi} 

5 V Nara^aiusvamy i i m Dietetics in Ayurveda; how it can be 

populaiised and adopted to uiodtru 
conditions. 

»j Vid>abbu8bane Bhishagmam Dr Sodhana Karmas 

T Ji}>arDos8 

7 Ayurvedacarya, Prof D Panga- Ayurved.c Dietolog) 
oharlu ^ i> i) Mc I'h N T> 

( Aieenca) 

8. ? S lUma Sanna Ayurveda Rtethya ^Bicod Pressure 

V loarah 

Section XII— Philology and Indian Linguistics. 

PresuUni — S M Kutre, m a , ph, o 

1 Di K Qoda Varma, M A , ph D Ph^’fiological observations cn Sanskrit 

6, o, ai and au and Middle Indian e 
and c : 
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8. S P. Chaturvedi, M a. rechnioai terms of itho AshUdhyayi. 

3> A. N. Nafftsunluali, m a , pIi d Kasakrtsae Dhatiipathah . 

4 Prof Suniti Kumar ChaUerji, Two 8 makrit-Chinege Lexicons of the 
Hi- A.f rh. D t 7th-8tb and some problt^ms 

of Indo-Ai yan Lingmstios . 


Section XlII -Modern Indian Languages : MalayaJam and other 
Languages of South^India 

Pfegi<ie»t Rao Sahib, Mahakavi, Ulloor S Paramosvara Aiygr, H. a , » L 


1 K Rairakrishnaiah, M a , 

2. R P Selhu Filial, b a., b l 
6 Pandit N Ch^ngalvarajan 

^4 Y Voiikataiainana, M a,b fid 

5 V Karayanan^ m a , m I*., 

6 Y Narajanan, M a,, M. u ^ 

7. V R Kartinakaian Nair, b< S( 

L T, 

8 P Anantan Pillai, m a.. 

9 Rao Sahib, C. M Karaachandra 

Chet liar, 

10» Vid\au, G, L Somayav, ic a., 

L- T 

11 A. 0 Chottiar, m a 

12 S Vaiyapnn Filial, B a , B, L 

13 AN Narasirnhaiah. m a , i‘hi d. 

14 A B Muthiah M'^dahyar, m a 
15, M. Ghonnakesava Aiyeng^af. 

16 Vadakkanknr Rajaraja Varma, 

17 N Knppuswaini Aiyyar . 


The Fruijitive Dravidian Mother 
Tongue 

The Standard Language oC South India 

Education aud Edu oat tonal Institu- 
tious of the Ancient Tamils as ob- 
tained in the Tamil Classios 

The Earl} Telugu Dramas. 

Chaiigen of meaning of gome Sanskrit 
words lu Tamil. 

Takatur Yattirai, a Tamil Pnrana Re- 
coDgtr noted 

Tiie Early Life and works of Kunjan 
Nambiar 

The Gre.it Transition Period of Mala- 
yalara. 

The Intel -dependent evolution of 
vernacular Literatures m South 
India during the Karuatic Domi- 
nancy 

Sumo words expressing relationship 
in lb 3 Dravidian Languages. 

The Passive Voioe m Tamil 

Tolkappiar's ProgrosBive view of 
Language 

Place names in Kannada* 

Tamil mChera country 

Jainism in Kannada Literature 

Sanskrit Mahakavyag m Kerala. 

Telugii Literature Past and Present. 


Section XIV— Other lodlan Languages 

Prend^ni . »L. V. Ramasvami Aiyar, m* a** b. l« 

1 Prof Proaranjn SeA, m a Hindustani Publications in the College 

of Fort Wilhaiiii 
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THE NIN^TH ALL ODIA ORIENTAL 

CONFERENCE, TRIVANDRUM 1937. 

Brief Report. 

Invitation. — The Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Travancore were pleased to sanction the Ninth 
Session of th3 All-India Oriental Conference being held at 
Trivandrum in December 1937, and acc )rded permission to 
Mr. R Vasudeva Poduval, Director of Archaeology, to invite 
the Conference on their behalf {vide G. 0 , R 0 C. No. 
4440/35/Edn , dated 18th December 1935). The Executive 
Committee of the Conference accepted the uivitation and 
appointed Mr. Poduval as Local Secretary and a member of 
tha Executive Committee of the Conlerence. 

His Highness So’ Bila Rama Vhirma, G o i. e , D Litt , 
Maharaja ot Travancore and Her Highneas Maharani Setu 
Parvati Bai, D Litt., ivere giMciousiy pleased to be the 
Patron and Vhce-Patron respectively of the Conference. 
Mr. C. P. Skrme, i c. s., o. n e., Resident, Madras Suites, 
and Sachivotcama bir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, k. o. l e., 
Dewanof Travancore were additional Vice- Patrons. 

Manayituj Committee. — A Managing Committee consist- 
ing of the following gen tlenien was con stun ted b\ Govern- 
nieiit to make the necessary arrangements in connection with 
the holding of the Conference — 

(1) C. V Chandrasekharan Esij., m. a. (G.\on), 
Pro-Vice-Chanccllor, Univeisity ot Tra- 
vancore, 1 1 ivaiidruni. {C^aifnian') 

{'2) A. Gopala Menon Esi] , m. a„ B. Com. 

(London), Director ot Public hustrucLion, 
Trav.iiicore, Trivandrum. 

(3) Dr. K. L. Moudgill, m. a. (CanUb), I). Sc. 
(Glasgow), F. I. c. (London), PKncijial, 
College of Science, Trivandrum, 



(4) A. Narayanan Tanapi Esq-, b, a. (Oxon.), 

Bar-aT'Law, Principal, Training Coi- 
lege, Trivandrum. 

(5) V. Krishnaa Tampi Esq., b. a., Superiuten- 

doflt of Studies m Indian Languages, 
College of Ar/s, Trivandrum, (since 
deceased). 

(6) K Sambasiva Sastry Esq., Curator for the 

Publication of Oriental Manuscripts, 
Trivandrum, (since retired) 

(7 ) T. K. Joseph Esq., B. A., L. T., Headmaster, 

English High School, Thuckalay- 

t8) M. K, Ry. Kao Sahib, Mahakavi, Sahitya 
bhushana, Uiloor S. Parainesw.ira Aiyar 
AvI., M- A,, 15 . L., Retired Dewan Peish- 
kar, Trivandrum. 

(9) K. Vasudeva Poduv.il Esij , b. A., Director 
of Archaeology, Travancoi'e, Irivaii- 
drum. {Secreiari/) 

(10) P. V. Paiilose Esq , b. a., Assistant Account 
Officer, Trivandrum. (biuee retired) 
{rieasurer). 

The Committee co-opted the following gentlemen and 
appointed 9 sub-committees and a Joint Secretary to see to 
all the necessary arrangements : 

Cii-opted Members. 

(1) R. SnnivAsan Esi^., m. a., Professor of 

Mathematics, College of Science, Trivan- 
drum. 

(2) Dr. A.Sivaramasubraimmya Iyer, M. A., Ph.i). 

• •(London), A.ssmtam Professor of English, 
College of Arts, Trivandrum. 



(8) MiBB L. C. M. Ouwerkerk, m. a. (Cantab), 
Professor of Hietory, College of Arte, 
Trivandrom. 

(4) Dr. T. K, Koshy, m. a., Ph. D., Professor of 

Botany, College of Science, Trivan drurc. 

(5) Vaidya&astranipuna Dr. L. A. Ravi Varma, 

Sursfeon-in-Charge of the Opthalmic 
Hospital, Trivandrum. 

(6) Dr. K. Goda Varma, M. a., Ph. D., Principal, 

Sanskrit College, Trivandrum. 

(7) Dr. Jayaram Coufcins, D. Litt., Head of the 

Department of Fine Arts, University of 
Travancore, Trivandrum. 

(8) Malloor K. Govinda Pillai Esq., B. a., b. l., 

Retired Principal, Law College, Trivan- 
drum. 

(9) P. R. Parameswara Panicker Esq., m. a., 

Registrar, University of Travancore, 
Trivandrum. {Joint Secretary'). 

The various Sub.Comraittees were constituted as 
follows — 


Name of Sub-Committee. 

1. Boarding and Lodging 

2. Entertainments 

S. Exhibition of Oriental 

Manuscripts 

4 . Pa^id'ta Parishat 

5. Conveyance 

8 . Meetings 

7, Excursion 

8. Volunteer Service 
8. Medical Aid. 


Convener. 

Mr. A. Narayanan Tampi. 

„ V. Krishnan Tampi. 

„ K. Sambaiiva Sastry. 

„ K Sambasiva Sastry. 

„ A. Sivararaasubramanya 

Iyer. 

„ R. Srinivasaii. 

,. A.,Qopala MenMi. 

Dr. T. K. Koshy. 

Dr. L A. Ravi Varnuu 



her HIGHNLbS LAKSHMI BAYl FIRST PRINCESS 
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A small Working Committee consisting of Mr. C. V. 
Ohandrasekharan as President and Messrs. A. Gopala 
Menon, R. V. Poduval, P. V. Paulose and P- R. Parames- 
wara Panicker was also appointed to deal with all matters 
that required immediate action. 

Membership . — The first bulletin of the Managing Com- 
mittee inviting scholars, learned Societies and Institutions 
to participate in the Conference was issued on 20th February 
1937. A special invitation was sent to various Provinc.al 
Governments. Indian States and Universities to send dele- 
gates. A Sanskrit invitation was also issued inviting 
Papdits to the Papdita Parishat Two other bulletins were 
also issued giving information about local arrangements 

Theie was a very good response and the inemlxtrs and 


delegates registered were as follows — 

Number of Institutions which sent 

delegates ... 97 

Members of the Conference from 

outside the State ... 233 

Local Members of the Conference 
and of the Reception Com- 
mittee ... 68 

Other members of the , Reception 

Committee ... 181 

Delegate.s ... 2 46 

Papdits ... 137 


The Government of India, important Indian States, 
some of the Provincial Governments and most of the Insti- 
tutions and learned Societies of India, and a few Institutions 
of Oriental Learning in Europe and America were repre- 
sented by del^ates at the Conference. 

Boardir^ }fhd Lodging , — Arrangements were made for 
the catering and accommodation of the members and dele- 
gates in the Collt^iate Hostel, the Mascot Hotel, the Tra- 
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\?el1er3’ Bungalow, the Government Gaeat Houses and 
Padmavilaaara Palace, free of cost There was provision 
for North Indian vegetarian. South Indian vegetarian and 
Indian Non -vegetarian messes in the Collegiate Hostel. 
European cateiing was arranged in private Bungalows, at 
the Mascot Hotel, the Travellei’s’ Bungalow and the Govern- 
ment Guest Houses. A free medical service was provuled 
in all guests’ quarters and two Doctors were always in 
attendance. The Police authorities gave all necessary assis- 
tance. Through the courtesy of the Postal Superintendent 
a branch Post and Telegraph Office was opened in the 
College of Science for the convenience of the members and 
delegates. 

C onveyance . — Special cars eight seaters and buses were 
arranged by the Transport Sub-Committee for the use of 
the members and delegates who were provided free conveya- 
nce during their stay here for the Conference. Conveyance 
was also supplied for the excursion to Padmanabhapuram, 
Suchlndrain and Cape Comonn. 

Exhibition . — A collection of rare and valuable Oriental 
Manuscripts from the Palace Granthappura, the Department 
of Oriental Manuscripts and from private sources in the 
State was exhibited in H. H. the Maharaja’s College of 
Science on the occasion of the Conference. The Archaeo- 
logical Department of the Government of Hyderabad had on 
view an interesting collection of exhibits. The State 
Museum, the Museum Annexe, the SrT Chitralayam (State 
Picture Gallery) and the Kangavilas Palace Museum and 
Gallery were also open to the members and delegates of the 
Conference, free of charge. 

Entertainments . — The Sub-Committee for Entertain- 
ments made arrangements for musical and dancing perform- 
ances. The Sanskrit College students enactq4 a Sanskrit play. 
There were also a performance of Kathakali and some forms 
of indigenous dancing such as O^^mtullal, Tiruvitirak- 
kali etc. 
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Pan>^it(i Parishat. — Invitations were extended to all the 
Pandits in the State and also to those who had attained 
eminence in British India and other Indian States A large 
number of them attended the Parishat and thirty of them 
were paid travelling and halting allowances. His Highness 
the Maharaja and Her Highness Maharani Setu Parvati Bai 
accompanied by the Dewan, honoured the Parishat by their 
presence on the last day of the Conference. 

Income — The Government of H. H. the Maharaja of 
Travancore 8anction''d a lump sum grant of Rs, 12,000 for 
the Conference- Besides this grant the Committee also 
collected donations and the usual fee of Rs- 10 each from 
persons who enrolled themselves as members of the Confer- 
ence and Rs. 5 each from members of the Reception Com- 
mutcc. The total amount thus collected was — 



Rs. 

Ch. 

C. 

Government grant 

.... 12,000 

0 

0 

Donations 

208 

18 

3 

Membership fees from 
outside 

2,422 

14 

0 

Local Membership and 
Reception Committee 
fees. 

082 

4 

0 

Reception Committee 
Membership fees 

921 

4 

8 

Total 

... 16,244 

13 

0 

Expenditure . — The total expmiditure incurred 

so far 

iu’couut of the Conference is 

S. Rs. 16,157 Chs. 6 G. 10 

per details shown below — 

S. Rs. 

Cb. 

c. 

Conveyance 

... 3,433 

10 

15 

-Catering 

... 2,730 

13 

o 

w 

Exhibition 

628 

18 

1 

Entertainments 

8S6 

17 

3 

T. A, to President 

... 2,082 

5 

2 
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Miscellaneous — Lighting, 

Pandal, illumination, 
clerical assistance, postal 
charges etc. .... 4,022 1 5 

Stationery & Printing ... 1,493 24 14 

Total ... 15,157 6 10 


It 18 estimated that a sum of Rs. 3,500 will be required 
for the publication of the Proceedings and Transactions of 
the Conference and for other incidental expenses such as 
clerical assistance, postage charges etc, 

PuUu'ations — On behalf of the Reception Committee, 
the following publications were printed and supplied free to 
the members and delegates of the Conference — 

(1) The Souvenir of Travancore. 

(2) A summary of Pajiers. 

(3) A pamphlet containing the necessary informa- 

tion about the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence 

(4) A volume entitled “All About the Conference, 

Trivandrum Session.'* 

The Conference. — Dr. F. vV. Thomas, m. a., c. i, e., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit (now retired). University of 
Oxford, was elected President of the ninth session of the 
Conference at Trivandrum ; and the following scholars pre- 
sided over the different sections — 

No. Name and Address. Status. 

1. Prof. K. C. Chatto- President, Vedic Section. 

padhyaya, Allaha- 
bad. 

2. S. J. Bulsara, Esq., President, Iranian Secticm, 

Bombay, 
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3. Prof. Mafaom med 

Shaii, Lahore. 

4. Prof. F. W, Thomas, 

Oxford. 

5. Prof. S. S. Surya- 

aamyana, Madras. 

6. Dr* N. P. Chakra- 
varti, Ootacainond. 

7. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 

Dacca. 

8. Dr. M. H. Krishna, 

Mysore. 

9. Prof. G. S. Ghurye, 

Bombay. 

10. Dr. Stella Kramrisch, 

Calcutta 

11. Prof. A. Gopala 

Menon, Trivin- 
drum 

12. Dr. L. A. Havi 

Varraa, Trivan- 
drum 

13. Prof. S. .M. Katre, 

Poona 

14. Rao Sahib, MahSkwi, 

Ulloor S. Para- 
meswara Aiyar, 
Trivandrum 

15. Prof. L. V, Kama- 

swamy Iyer, Erana- 
kulam. 

16. *MahSmahopaJhy3ya 

Da ndapauiswami 
Dikshitar. 


Preaidmt, Islamic Section. 

President, Classical Sanskiit 
Section. 

President, Philosophy Sec- 
tion. 

President, Ardhamigadhi 
and Pali Section. 

President, History Section. 

President, Archaeology Sec- 
tion. 

President^ Ethnology and 
Folklore Section. 

President, Fine Arts Sec- 
tion. 

President, Kerala Art and 
Culture Section. 

President, Ayurveda and 
Technical Sciences Sec- 
tion. 

President, Linguistic Sec- 
tion. 

President, Malayalam and 
South Indian Languages 
Section. 

President, Other Indian 
Languages Section. 

President, Paijdita Parishat, 
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Members and Delegate? began to arrive in Trivandrum 
from the 18th December 1937, and they were met and re- 
ceived at the Railway Station by the representatives of the 
Reception Committee and escorted to their places of re- 
sidence. The Conference was held on the 20th, 2l8t and 
22nd December 1937. 

(First day) Monday, 20th Decernber 1937 — On the mor- 
ning of Monday the 20th December 1937 a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of th^ Conference was held in the 
Girls’ High School. The Annual meeting of the Numis- 
matic Society of India came off later in H. H. The Maha- 
raja’s College of Science. In the after-noon, the Opening 
Session of the Conference was held between 4 and 6 r. M., 
in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall when His Highness Sir 
Bala Rama Varma, g. c. i. e., d Lilt., Maharaja of Tra- 
vancore, and Chancellor of the University of Travancore, the 
Patron of the Conference, accompanied by Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bai, n. i.itt., Vice-Patron, graced 
the occasion by their presence- Mr. C. V. Chandrasekharan, 
M. A., (Oxon), Chairman of the Reception Committee, wel- 
comed Their Highnesses and the members and delegates, 
and read the rne- sages of good wishes received from the 
Marquis of Zetland, Secretary of State for India, His Ex- 
cellency Lord Linlithgow, the Crown Representative, H. E. 
Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, and other distinguished 
persons. His Highness the Maharaja then delivered the 
Opening Address which was followed by the Presidential 
Address of Dr. F. W. Thomas. Condolence resolutions were 
next passed regarding the death of Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, a 
former President, Dr. A. C. Woollier, Honorary Treasurer 
of the Conference, and MahSmahopadhySya R. Narasimha- 
charya. Retired Director of Archaeology in Mysore, The 
Conference also placed on record its sense of sorrow at the 
.death of Dr, M. Win tern itz. Professor J. Kaps«>n, Dr. 
Jacobi and Professor A, V. Williams Jackson. In the 
evening, Kao Bahadur K. N. D.kshit, Director-General of 
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Archaeology, in India and Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, Director- 
General of Archaeology, Netherlands Indies, gave lantern 
lectures on the ‘‘Indus Valley Civilization” and “Indian Art in 
Java” respectively. At 9-30 i\ M., select scenes from Svapna- 
vdsavadatfa were enacted in the Victoria Jubilee Town 
Hall by the amateurs of Trivandrum with great success. 
Some of the guests were entertained by Mr, and Mrs, C, P» 
Skrine at the Residency. 

(Second day). Tuesday^ 21i,t December 1937 . — On thv. 
second day. Sectional Meetings were held in H H. The 
Maharaja’s CoJJegd of Science and the Presidential Addresses 
of tlve Vedic, Classical S.mskrit, Philosophy, History, Archajo- 
logy, and Islamic Culture Sections were delivered in the fore- 
noon. 

In the afternoon between 1 and 3-30 p. m., the Presi- 
dential Addresses of the Malayalam and Other Dravidian 
Languages, Kerala Art and Culture, Ardhamagadhi and 
Pall, Iranian and Zoroastrian and Philology Sections 
were ilelivered. Other Sections held their meetings simulta- 
neously for the reading and discussion of papers. At 
4-30 P. M., in the evening, the members were entertained at 
a Garden Party at the Palace by His Highness the Maharaja, 
the Patron, and Her Highness Maharani Setu Parvati Bai, 
the Vice-Patron of the Conference. The guests were 
treated to a performance of Kathakali after tea. Their 
Highnesses mingled freely among the guests and came into 
personal contact with most of the distinguished delegates 
who were presented to Their Highnesses by the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee. The function was a splendid 
success. After dinner Dr. J. H. Cousins delivered a lantern 
lecture on Post Ajanta Mural Paintings which was followed 
by the dance performance of Mr. Gopinath, the Palace 
Dancer, and his party. 

(List day), Wednesday^ 22nd December 1937 . — The 
Sectional Meetings were continued in H. H. the Maharaja’s 
College of Science, and the Presidential Addresses of the 
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Ayurveda , Fine Arts, Anthropology and the Modern Indian 
Languages Sections were delivered in the forenoon. There 
were also the meeting of the Executive Committee and of 
the Council in the Girls’ High School Assembly Hall. At 
noon, some of the members were invited to lunch by the 
Dewan, At 2 v. m., the Executive Committee met again 
between 3-15 and 4 p. m. The Closing Session of the Con- 
ference was held at the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall when 
Sachivottama Sir C. P. Kamaswami Aiyar, Dewan and Vice- 
Patron, gave an inspiring address extempore and it was 
followed by the President’s concluding remarks. At 4 p. M. 
a group photograph of the members and delegates was taken 
in the quadrangle of H. H. the Maharaja’s College of 
Science. After tea, the Princep’s Centenary function was 
hold in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall. It was followed 
by a lecture on Proto-Indian Script and Culture by Rev. 
Father H. Heras of Bombay, Later in the evening. 
Dr. C. Meenakshi of Madras and Rai Bahadur Dayaram 
Sahni. M. A., c. i. E., Director of Archaeology, Jaipur, gave 
lantern lectures on “Coronations of Pallava Kings” and 
“Jaipur Excavations” respectively. In the night, the 
guests were entertained at the Jubilee Town Hall with dan- 
cing and music, tiruvStirakkali and songs of Svgti TirunSl 
Maharaja of Travancore. Some of the members and dele- 
gates had the honour of being invited to dinner at H, H, the 
Maharaja’s Palace. 

On all the days of the Conference, the Exhibition of 
Oriental Manuscripts, the Museum and Galleries were open 
to the members. The Annual Meetings of the Numismatic 
Society and the Linguistic Society of India had also their 
Sessions during the days of the Conference. 

Excursions — On Thursday the 23rd December 1937, 
an excursion was arranged to PadmanSbhapuraui, the old 
capital of Travancore, Suchindram and Cape Comorin, noted 
fol: their ancient^.terpples. Over a hundred guests joined 
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the party. They returned to Trivandrum in the evening 
and left, some by the night train and the others by the next 
morning train. 

Papers, — 199 papers were received from members and 
all were accepted by the Sectional Presidents. The publi- 
cation of the Proceedings and Transactions of the Conference 
has been taken in hand ; and it is hoped that the volume 
will be ready for distribntion before the next session of the 
Conference at Hyderabad. 

Conclusion . — The Trivandrum Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference has been pronounced to be an unpre- 
cedented success by many members and delegates who have 
written and congratulated the organisers of the Conference. 
This is mainly due to_ the personal interest which Their 
Highnesses the Maharaja and Maharani Setu Parvati Bai 
and the Dewan took in the arrangements. 

K. V. PODTJVAL, 

Secretary, Managing Committee, 
Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, 
Triraiidium. 
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PROGRAMME. 


Sunday, 19th December 1937. 


5-30 A M. TO 
7-15 1* M 

7-30 AM 

9 A‘ M TO 

10-30 A M. . 

10 30 A ar* to 

12 NOON 
12 NOON 

3pm « 

4 P M TO 
6-30 p M 


Arrival of niorabers Rod delegatee* 

Monday, 20th December 1937. 

Breakfast (Respective Camps ) 

Meeting of the Executive Coir- (Girin’ High Sch^K^l As 
mittee. sembly Hall ) 

Meeting of the SectinnaJ Com- (Betenoe College— Seo- 
mittees to consider sectional tional rooms ) 
papers, programmcB, oto 

Lauoh. (Respective Camps) 

T)\. (R ispactive Giuip^ ) 

Opening session. (Jubilee Town Hall ) 


N B — Merahers, Dclegata^^Raiiclit-,, Guests and Vjsitoin an" to be in Gioir 

koats before S-r>o p. ni 

4 5pm . MtnibeiB of liie Executive Com- 

mittee will bo received b^ the 
Chairman of tho ReoejJtion 
committee Soot ooal Presidents 
■w’lll be received by the Chair- 
man of the Reo( ptioD Commit- 
tee and the offioe- bearers of tho 
Conferenoo and conducted to 
their seats 

4-10 P M The General President Professor 

F, \V Thomas will be recei- 
ved oa arrival, bj tho Chair- 
man of the Reoeption Com- 
mitee and the offioe-bearera of 
the Conference. 

4-15 p. M Saohivottuma 8>r C P* Bama- 

swami Aiyar, the Pewan, VJoe- 
Patron of the Cunferenoe, arri- 
ves sod will bo received by the 
Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and the ofiRoe- 
bearers of the Conferenoe. 
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(■20 p. K 


4-25 p M 


6 40 i‘ M 

5-45 V M TO 

6 I' >! 


7 pm 


0, P. Skriooi E«»q , I. 0* Si 
OpB.E*, Resident, Madras States, 

STioo-Patron of iho Oonferenoe, 
arriTcn and will be reoaived by 
the Ghairman of the Reception 
Coiomittee and the office- 
bearers of the Conferoaoe* 

Uis Highness the Maharaja, the 
PafroD, and Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bai, 

Vice Patron, atrire and ill be 
received by tho Dewan, the 
Chairma n of the Reooption 
CoiinDittoe^ the Qen^Tal Preai- 
deni and the office bearers of 
the Confereiico and oondticted 
to Vho diaa» 

WcKome— Sannkiit SloKas 

Welcome Add by the Chair- 
man of the Reception Cctu 
niittee 

Opening Addrt*SH by lIis High- 
ness the Maharaja, tht Patron 
of the Conference . 

Ins^aUalion of iho Pre'iident, 

Presidmtial Adb't^fM. 

Voti» of thanks to Th* ir Higli- 

Doparmro of Their Uighaessea 

Condtleiioii solutions ' 
l>r. K. P. Ja>ftwal 
UT M* Winternit/, 

Rao Bah id nr B Naiaainiha- 
ehar>a* 

T*iof E ,1 Kapaoii 

Prof. H Jacohi 

Dr A V, Williams Jaokaon. 

Preseatation i^f the Mysore 
Report • 

Vaneheesainangalaio • 

Lantern looturca {Girls' Hi^h Sohoul As- 

2 « tuffay 8eiuld> Hall) 

By 

Kao Bahadur K. K« Dikshit^ 

M. a., llin^tor General of Aroh^ 
aeology m India. 

of JMiOft Art 

in Java/* 
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By 

Dr W Stutterheiin, Director 
General of Archaeology, 

Netherlands Cast Indies, 

$ P. M • Dinner (Bespeotive Cairps ) 

9-30 p M , Entertainmenta, (Jubilee Town Hall ) 

Draina^-Seleot Scenes 
from Bhaba’s Svajmaeasa^ 
rodaUo. (Abridged.) 

Tuesday, 21st December 1937, 

7 A M TO 

7-45 A M . Breakfast (Bepsotiv© Camps.) 

8 A M TO 

Ham • Sectional meetings (Sojeooe College.) 


< 

CO 

. V^xiic Sanskrit — Presidential 


Address. 


8-30 A >i 

, Classical Sanskrit 

- Presidential 


Address. 


9am 

. Philosophy 

do 

9-30 A M 

. History 

do. 

10 a m 

. Archaeology 

do. 

10-30 A M. 

« Islamio culture 

do 


N. B, — Sections other than these may hold their meetings simultaneouKly foi tha 
reading and discussion of papers 

12 NOON • Lunch (Respective Camps 1 

1 p M Malayalam and other Dra vidian 

Languages^ - Presidential Address. 

1- 30 PM « Kerala Art and Culture do. 

1 p M TO 

4pm . Pandita Parishat — Upanya^a, 

2- 30 p M • Ardhainagadhi and Pali — Presi- 

dential Address 

3pm 4 Iranian and Zoroantrian do. 

3- 30 p M , Philology do 

N B -Scct'orib other than these may hold iheir meetinga simiiltaneoubly for the 
reading and discussion of papers 

4*30 TO 7 p M . Garden party at the Kowdiar (By soparato invitation.) 
Palace. 

8-15 p JT. pinner (Respective Camps ) 

9JiO p. K. . 1. Lautera Lecture. 

Ajani^ Mural PatnUngti"" 

3y 

Dr Jayaram Coasins^ University 

of Tra vancore, Tn vaodrum . ( Ju bi lee Town U al I ) 

2 Gopioath's Dance. do. 
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Wednesday, 22nd December 1937« 

7- 30 A. v> • BreakfAtt (B^qp^otfre Oanips.^ 

8 A. V- TO PandiU ParlBhet (Vakyirths) and 

11 A- V* • SeotioDal lieeiiagB. 

8- 30 A u* Aynrreda and Teohnical Scieoees. 

(Presidential Address) 

9a.m. , Fine Arts Do. 

9- 30 A* M. • Anthropology Do. 

10 A* M* • Modern Indiao Langaages Do, 

11a m* to Meeting of the Eseontire Oom- 

12 KOON. . mitlee. 

N B — SectioiiB other than these may hold their meeting* dnnng this time 
12 NOON. • Lnnoh (Reapeotiro Campa.) 

1 TO 2-30 F M • Meeting of the Conncil (Qirls* High fikdiooty 

Aasernbly Hall.) 

2- 30 TO 3 p M . Meeting of the Execatire Com- (CKrU’ High Sohoot 

mittee Assembly Hall ) 

8 TO 3-15 p. If • Group Photograph (Soienes' College ) 

3- 15 TO 4 p. M. , Closing Session (Vlotoria Jubilee Town 

Hall.) 

Addreis by SaohivoUama Sir 
C P Ramsswami Aiyar, k. o* 

U B. 

Closing address by the Presidenu 

4- 15 PM. • Tea (Respective Camps.) 

5 TO 6-30 p M. . Prmcep Centenary Funotion (Victoria jnbilee Town 

Hall.) 

6-30 TO Leotare on '^PfotoImUan Strfpi Do. Do. 

5-65 P. M. • (utd CuUure^' by Rev Fr, H. 

Horas, St. Xavier's Collage, 

Bombay. 

6 TO 7‘30 P. K. • Lantern lectures : (Victoria JuUlee Town 

1. *‘(7oruiBat/oiu ttf Paliava Hall.) 

by Dr. 0- Mlnakshi, 

M. A*. Ph. D., Research Soholar. 

University of Madras* 

2. BxemvationM^* by 
R*i Bahaiar, Daya Ram Sahni, 

M. A-, 0. . 1 1 DireoUx of Arch, 
a-ologf i^pur. 
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8 P 

9r« x* 


6 A» K- 

7 A* M* 


• Diooer 

« EnterUiomeDts 
1» TiruvatirakalU 
2. Music (Songa of Svati 
Tirunal MAharaja)* 

Tbursday> the 23rd December 

« Breakfast 

• Departure of roeiDbers and dele-* 

gates. 

Ezoursjons to Padmanabhapuraio 
and Cape Oomorin. 

The Sri Ohitralayaio^ the State 
Museum (mcluding the Java 
Bail Aoaexo) the Kangavila^ 
Palace Gbilory, the ExhihiticQ 
of Oriental Maaasoripts and 
the Observatory will l>e open to 
risitors from the 19th to the 
22nd December, both days in- 
olnsive* 

Specimenf of old State jewel fery 
and rare oOJDs will be on view 
at the Bangavilas Palace Gal- 
lery between 8 a- h. and 
3 r, M. on the 20tb, 2lst and 
22nd December , 


(Respective Gampa ) 
(Jubilee Town Hall.) 


1937. 

(Respeotive Oampa«) 
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OTHfiR CONFERENCES AND MBBTINOS. 
I 

THE NUBIISMATIO SOOIBrY OF INDIA. 

Monday, 20th December 1937. 

I p. He TO Annual meeting of the Numi- 

2-50 r. M. • Bmatio Society of India- Pro. 

Bidentlal Address by Dr. II. 

Hirananda Sastrir M. A , M 0 L* 

T)^ Liu*, Director of Arohaeo* 
logyi Baroda« 

Ttiesd«y> 2l8t December 1937. 

II Me TO Meeting of the Nuinismallo So. 

12\K00Ne • otety of India Reading of 

papers on Numismatios and 
Exhibition of coins- 

Wednesday, 22nd December 1937. 

10 a. M. TO Anneal meeting of the Kumin- 
12 NOON. • inatio Society of India (Open 

only to Members of the Society) 

Uai Bahad ur^ Pr a> ag Da> a 1, 
(SpcTciary.) 

II. 

Thursday, 231x1 December 1937« 

5 r. M. TO Public meeting in conoeotfon with 

7 r M . the oeleliration of the oenteuary 

of Bit IlighnoBS the Maha- 
raja's Observatory. President: 
Saohivottania 8trC*P Rama- 
swami Ai^ar, 

(Victoria Jubilee Town Half) 




Members and delegates of the Conference 


PROCBEDINQS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
NINTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE. 

Trivandrum. 

Monday : 20th December 1931 . 

The opening Session o£ the Ninth All-India Oriental 
Conference was held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall bet- 
ween 4 and 6 p. m. on Monday the 20th December 1937« 
The place was beautifully decorated with flags, festoons and 
flowers. There were over 700 ladies and gentlemen present 
including members and delegates of the Conference, members 
of the Reception Committee, visitors and guests, 

4 r, M. — The raembers and delegates arrived and took 
their seats, 

4*5 P, M, — Members of the Executive Committee and 
Sectional Presidents were received by the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and conducted to their seats. 

4’10 p. M. — The General President Dr. F. W. Thomas 
was received by the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
and by the office-bearers of the Conference. 

4T5 P, M. — Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Dewau and Vice- Patron of the Conference arrived, and was 
received by the Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
the Office-bearers of the Conference. 

4 ’20 P. M. — C. P. Skrine Esq., o. B. e., i. c, s., Resident, 
Madras States and Vicc-Patron of the Conference arrived, 
and was received by the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee and conducted to the dais. 

4*S6 P. M. — H, H. The Maharaja, the Patron, and H. H, 
Maharafli Setu Parv^ti Bayi, Vice* Patron, arrived and were 
received by the Dewan, the Chairman of the Reception Corn* 
mittee, the General President and Office-bearers of the Con« 
ferenoe and conducted in procession to the dais. After Their 



Highnesses took their seats, Mrs. Lakshmi Narayanan Nair 
sang the MaAgala ^okas specially composed for the occasion . 

Mr. C. V. Chandra sekharan, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, then welcomed Their Highnesses and the dis- 
tinguished audience in a short speech as follows : — 

Youb Hiohnp;sses, Mb. Resioent, Sachivottama Sib 
Ramaswamy Aiyab, Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

As the Chairman of the Reception Committee, it is my 
proud privilege and very pleasant duty, to accord a hearty 
walcoiDi to the mainbjrs and delegates of the Ninth Sessii.n 
of the All-India Oriental Conference. Though Travancore 
has some disadvantages on account of her geographical ptsj. 
tion, and though our capital city is perhaps lacking in some 
of the facilities available in the great cities of India, it is 
very gratifying to us, the members of the Reception Com- 
mittee, that we have been able to attract a large number of 
members and delegates for this the Ninth Session of the 
Conference — larger number in fact than several past sessions 
of the Conference. The Government of India and many 
Provincial Governments and Indian States have sent their 
delegates ; and nearly all the Indian Universities and some 
of the greatest Universities of the world such as Oxford, 
Paris, Bonn and Yale have their representatives here, not 
to ruintion the very large number of academies, researrh 
institutes, societies and museums, which are actively en- 
gaged in the pursuit of oriental studies of one kind or 
another in India and Europe, in America and the far East. 
We feel greatly honoured by your acceptance of our invita- 
ti j I to hold your Ninth Session here. 

I hope I am not exaggerating when I say that Travan- 
core has much to offer which will evoke the interest and 
appreciation of this large intellectual ijonclave of experts 
who have attained distinction in the varied fields of oriental 
study and research. Since the days when ^ilappadikaram 
composed, and the days when, according to tradition, 
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ona ol tha early Cara King-J rendered valuable services to 
tha combatants on the field o£ Kuruksetra, the rulers of the 
Cara dynasty have been great and generous patrons of art 
and literature. Immune from invasion and conquest, blessed 
with the bounty o£*nature, the people have for many cent- 
uries past, enjoyed a sense of security which facilitated the 
pursuit and study of the Hindu ar^s and sciences. Travan- 
core can therefore boast of an unbroken cultural tradition, 
and continuity of institutions, religious and social. In 
madieval Travancore, the Royal f imilies of Edappally, Va^a- 
kkumkar, Tekkurakttr, Cempaka&Sori, De&iftga^ftd, and 
Vepal actiC'ely patronised Sanskrit literature and the Hindu 
Sciences. The temples helped in the popularisation of 
Sanskrit culture, while the various Ma^hams concentrated 
their attention on particular branches of learning, such as 
the Vedas or the secular sciences or the systems of Philo- 
sophy. Certain families exclusively devoted them‘>elves 
trom time immemorial to particular studies like the Asta- 
vaidyans to medicine and surgery, and the Palur Kaniyfins 
to .astrology and astronomy. Every aristocratic family used 
to appoint a distinguished scholar as the family preceptor 
for te4iching Sanskrit to the members of the family; and even 
middle class homes were proud of the small libraries of 
pilm leaf manuscripts which they assiduously collected and 
preserved. Kerala in general, and Travancore in particular 
have therefore, been able to make a substantial coninbuticn 
to Sanskrit and MalaySlam literature and to Hindu Philo- 
sophy and Science. KulaSekhara Perumfll who enriched 
the Art and Philosophy of medieval India, the great Safika- 
rSeSrya the mightiest of Indian thinkers and philosojiLers, 
the great Svftti Tirunal who ruled over Travancore in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth centur) , a famous poet and 
composer, whose imperishable songs have won fame in the 
remotest parts of India — are these not names to enthuse 
and inspire an audisnee such as this ? Coming to more recent 
times, we have SrT ViSftkham TirunSl, the real and true 
discoverer of Bhftsa, a great scholar and deep thinker, who 
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was able to “compress within a short period of five years the 
work of a life time.” Under the late SrT Mtllam TirunSl 
Maharaja, Travancore made rapid strides in the march of 
progress j and amongst his numerous beneficent activities, 
those which would elicit the special appreciation of this 
Conference were the founding of the Sanskrit College and 
the orgiuisaliou of the Departments of Oriental Manuscripts 
and Archeeology. 

While the culture of Travancore has thus been pre- 
dominintly Hindu and Brahmamc, the great world religions 
anl culcLires, Hebrew, Buddhist, Christian and Islamic, have 
met and mingled hero influencing each other in various ways 
and degrees. Christianity in Travancore as in Kerala claims 
apostolic origin; but, however this may be, there is indisput- 
able evidence of the great antiquity of the Christian Church. 
The broadmindedness, the spirit of toleration and the 
generous hospitality of the rulers of Kerala are amply 
vouched for by Christian writers and copper-plates recording 
the grant of various immunities and privileges to the 
Christian communities in the State, 

With the accession of His Highness the present Maha- 
raja, the gracious patron of [our Conference, the tempo of 
reform and creative activity has remarkably increased. 
While Travancore is justly proud ot be.ng the birthplace 
of Jagadguru SrT SankaracSrya, the creator of VedSiita 
philosophy, the silent revolution which His Highness SrT 
Chitra Tirunal’s Temple Entry Proclamation* remarkable 
for its biauty of diction and nob.lity of thought, has effected 
and IS effecting before our eyes, is far more significant and 
epoch-miking for our generation. This Proclamation which 
was promulgated on the occasion of the 25th birthday of 
His Highness on November 12, 1936, is an act of magni- 
ficent benevolence, characterised by courage, wisdom and 
statemanship of the highest order. I would invite the Hindu 
m imbers and delegates of the Conference to visit the nncient 


*For text of Proclamation , Vtde p. 8» 
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and celebrated temples of Travancore, Cape Comorin, the 
“Komari of the Penplus,” the shrme of grl Padmangbha 
in Trivandrum whose praise has been sung by two ancient 
Vaigijava saints NammSlvar and Tirumangai Ajvgr ; 
the temple dedicated to JanSrdana at Varkala which attracts 
innumerable pilgrims from Upper India ; the temple at 
Suchindram which possesses a wealth of epigraphic material 
throwing a flood of light on South Indian history ; the 
Saivite temple at Vaikom of great sanctity ; gabarimala the 
sacred shrine dedicated to Sastg and Mapijar&aia, one of 
the celebrated places of Nftga worship in the whole of India. 
They could then see with their own eyes the effects of 
the elevating and refining influences which the Temple 
Entry Proclamation has generated among the Pulaya, Pariah 
and other backward communities of the State whose uplift 
is one of the primary concerns of His Highness and His 
Highness’s Government. I must not fail, in this connection, 
to make a reference to that saintly personality and spiritual 
reformer SrT Narayana Guru, one of the great men of Tra- 
vaucore, who laboured hard with remarkable success for the 
uplift of one of the major communities of Kerala. 

Turning in another direction, it will interest you as ihe 
devotees of oriental culture to hear of the establishment 
of the SrT ChitrSlayam, the picture gallery at Trivandrum 
containing choice and representative specimens of ancient* 
medieval and modern works of Indian painting— with its’ 
latest addition, the Java-Bali annexe— a visit to which you 
should not miss. The display of old State jewellery and 
coins, and ancient armoury in the Ranga Vilgg Palace 
Gallery would, I feel sure, merit your warm appreciation 
Thanks to the gracious hospitality of His Highness the 
Maharaja, you will have an opportunity of witnessing a 
performance by the Palace troupe of “ Kathakali the 
Kerala Danoe-Dranva— which has been winning the admiration 
of connoisseurs who are greatly impressed by its originality 
and elaborate technique. An exhibition has been arranged 
of old Manuscripts from the Palace Library and from the 
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Curator’s D3partment : aad a new descriptive catalogue of 
those manuscripts is being prepared specially with a view 
to benefit the students of oriental research. It is not neces- 
sary for m2 to describe to you who know more about them 
than I do, the achievements of the Department of Oriental 
Manuscripts and the wide fame of the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series. This year, on the occasion of the birthday, a few 
weeks ago, His Highness the Maharaja promulgated a 
Proclamation establishing a University for Travaucore, which 
has among its primary objects, the conservation and pro- 
motion of Kerala art and culture. Already a considerable 
number of endowments has been announced, the first and 
most important being those of His Highness the Maha- 
raja and Her Highness Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi, the 
t^ueen Mother, one of the greatest of Indian women — as 
the Andhra University Orator said the other day — whose 
devotion to art and music is characterised alike by keen 
sensitiveness and profound discrimination. Their Highnesses’ 
contribution of one lakh of Rupees to the Andhra University 
is the most recent testimony of their zeal for the promotion 
of learning and culture- 

May I avail myself of this opportunity to bespeak the 
good wishes and the sympathetic interest of the members 
and delegates of this Conference on behalf of our new born 
University, which, though youngest among the Indian 
Universities, has set forth on its task with a clear and deter- 
mined aim and purpose under the leadership of its Vice- 
Chancellor, one of the most eminent Indians of to-day who 
has attained unrivalled prominence in the fields of Law* 
Politics, Administration and Culture- There are several 
points of convergence between the aims and aspirations of 
the Oriental Conference and those of the Travancore Uni- 
versity j and I trust that the contacts that may now be 
formed between the representatives of t^e University and 
those of the Conference, will be of mutual advantage. In 
the shaping of the plans and the execution of the pro^nmmes 
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of our University, the advice and guidance of the distin- 
guished exponents of oriental learning and culture whom I 
see before me will be of inestimable value. 

I must now bring my remarks to a close. But I can- 
not resume my seat without expressing most respectfully our 
deep s^ise of gratitude to His Highness the Maharaja for 
having been pleased to open this Conference, and to Her 
Highness the Maharani, one of our Vice-patrons, for her 
gracious presence on this occasion. Our heartfelt thanks 
are also due to Mr. C. P. Skrme, Resident, Madras States, 
and Sachirottama Sir. C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, our other 
V ice-patrons. It is also my duty to offer my sincere thanks 
to His Highness’ Government without whose co-operation 
and assistance, the Reception Committee would have been 
almost helpless. On behalf of the Reception Committee 
let me also offer my best thanks to all those who have 
rendered us assistance in making the preparations for this 
Conference. We have done our best to make the most satis- 
factory arrangements possible for the convenience and com- 
fort of the members and delegates ; and if there are short- 
comings, as there may well be, we trust that they will be 
viewed leniently having regard to the large number of 
members and delegates for whom provision had to be made. 

We have been singularly fortunate in having secured 
as the President of the Conference a pre-eminent orientalist 
who enjoys a wide international reputation j and the Reception 
Committee feel confident that the Confa’ence will have a 
successful sesssion under his leadership. On behalf of the 
Reception Committee, I wish you all a pleasant and profit- 
able time at Trivandrum. 



PROCLAMATIOU 


Br 

HtS HtaKSESS SRI PADMANABHADASA VANCHI PALA SIB 
RAMA VARMA KULASBKHARA KIRITAPATI MAKNEY SUL- 
TAN MAHARAJA RAJA RAMARAjA BAHADUR SIlAMSHER 
JANG, KNIGHT GRAND COMMANDER OF THE MOST 
EMINENT ORDER OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE, 
MAHARAJA OF TEAVANCORE, ISSUED 
UNDER DATE THE 27 tH THULAM 
1112 CORRESPONDING TO THE 
]2tH NOVEMBER 1936. 

Profoundly convinced of the truth and validity of Our 
relig on, believing that it is based on divine guidance and on 
an all-comprehending toleration, knowing that in its practice 
it has, throughout the centuries, adapted itself to the needs 
of changing times, solicitous that none of Our Hindu sub- 
jects should, by reason of birth or caste or communit} , be 
denied the consolations and solace of the Hindu faith. We 
have decided and hereby declare, ordain and command that, 
subject to such rules and conditions as may be laid down and 
imposed by Us for preserving their proper atmosphere and 
maintaining their rituals and observances, there should 
henceforth be no restriction placed on any Hindu by birth 
or religion on entering or worshipping at the temples con> 
trolled by Us and Our Government. 


SIGN MANUAL, 





Messages of Good-wishes received ou the occasion 
from, 

(1) The Marquess of Zetland, Secretary of State for 

India, 

(2) His Excellency the Viceroy, 

(3) Lord Erskine, Governor of Madras, 

(4) Mr. C. ll'ijagopalachariar. Prime Minister, Madias, 
(.5) Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, 

(6) Sir V, T. Krishna inachari, Dewan of Baroda, 

(7) Dr. P. Subbarayaii, Munster of Education, Madras’ 
(H) Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Hindu Univorsity 

Benares, 

(!)) Dr. W. F. Si.utterheiin, Kepresentative of the 
Government of the Netherlands East Indies, 

(10) Dr. W. F. Stutterheini,Kepre.sentative of the Boyal 

Batavia Society and the Java Institute, 

(11) The Vice-Chancellor, Osinania Uiioirsity, 


(la) 

Do 

Calcutta University, 

(IH) 

Do 

Alliihabad University, 

(U) 

Do. 

University of Punjab, 

(15) 

Do. 

University of M}^ore, 

(hi) 

Do. 

Lucknow University, 

(17) 

Do. 

Agra University, 

(IR) 

Do, 

Nagpur University, 


(19) The Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
were next read. 
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His Highness the Maharaja then opened the Conference 
with the following address — 

Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It IS with genuine gratification that I proceed to open 
the Ninth Session of the All -India Oriental Conference, 
whose delegates have assembled in such large numbers within 
the capital of my State. 

In according a very hearty welcome to the delegates and 
visitors to SrTvardhanapurT, as this city was named long ago, 
5t is needless to remind this learned audience ot the stor.ed 
origin of my conch-shaped country, which as the Puranas 
tell us, was won by ParaSurama as a spoil from the feta, ai d 
which with its combination of mountain and erei k, ion si 
and field and ocean, constitutes an epitome of nature. Cape 
Comorin at one end of our land is not only a meetii’g place 
of the three seas whose depths witness the glories of snnriKe 
and sunset, but is a spot hallowed by the spirit of the maiden 
Goddess praying lor her chosen Lord whose abode is on 
Himalaya. She symbolises alike the eternal quest of the 
human soul and the essential unity of India, both physical 
and psychological. Not alone Kanyg KumarT, however, but 
SucTiidram associated Avith the life story of Atri and Ana- 
suyg ; Anantasayanam, tiie dwelling place of Padmanabha ; 
Varkalai known to all the Hindu world as JanStdanam ; 
Vaikom connected with the history of the great Bhakta, 
Vyaghrapada, and numerous other places consecrated by llie 
lives of Sages and Seers, make ours a land of tradition and 
pilgrimage. Religious architecture, art and drama amongst 
us have been a true expression of the science as well as the 
philosophy of the people We are justly proud that our 
country has been the sojourn of Agastya in the South, and 
contains in its northern confines the birth-place of one of the 
epoch-making moulders of world thought, SrT SankaiScarya. 



Hb HIGH*JEbb MAiRTANDA VARMA LLAYA RAJA 
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Not solely m tbe world of speculation* but in political 
and eoracDircial history, has Travancore taken a notable part. 
Quilon has given its name to the era which is in general use 
throughout Kerala. My great ancestor MSrtS^i^a Varroa’s 
dedication of the State to the Deity after conquest and con- 
solidation has been a land-mark in Indian chronicles. The 
ideal of a simple and self-dedicated life, and the pursuit of 
learning, have, from time immemorial, been the characteri- 
stics of our people. I shall only make a passing reference to 
the Cera King , who, according to Purgptc and early' ^Sangam 
Titeratur^ is supposed to haye supplied food impartiallyiio 
both the warring clans on the field of Kurufehetra, and our 
family moII^1r^alt.s this incident. One of my forbears is 
&i^n to scholars as the real hero of the Tamil Epic Silap- 
pidikffram. Amongst those who are resjxinsible for and 
chironicTed in the Tamil scripture, the Prabandham, is 
another ancestor, Kulasckhara Perumal, who en 3 o}s the pri- 
vTle^’or inclusion amongst the Vaishnavite AjvSrs ; -and 
from his day to the time of Sviti Tirungl, who was not 
diily ah author but a musician and a composer oT admitted 
eminence there has prevailed a tradition not only of secular 
achieve raeut, but of devotion to the things of the intellect 
and spirit — a tradition which has been continuous in a coun- 
try, that has fortunatelv escajied the troubles and turmoils of 
foreign conquest. 

Egyjit and S) ria, Creece and Itomc, Arabia, Poi'tugid 
the Netherlands, Franw and England have exchanged with 
u-> their products and their cultures. During all these many 
centuries of foreign contact, we may, 1 think, claim that ours 
ha^ been a policy of comprehension, of hospitality and of 
amity ; and the recent Temple Entry Proclamation is the 
sequel and the logical outcome of these ideals. 

Thie Conference itself is an ample manifestation of the 
cathoHifity of true culture. Oriental studies commencetl with 
the compilation of Codes and Laws necessitated by the exi- 
gencies of administration* but from the time of Sir William 
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Jones, and Colebrooke, and Warren Hastings, the study of 
Vedic texts and of classical literature has been systematic 
and fruitful. Controversy and doubts then arose as to the 
Vv^lue of Oriental studies but, fortunately, Goethe, Schopen- 
hauer, Max Mttller and a long succession of brilliant authors 
and scholars kept alive the spirit of oriental research. Eng« 
land, France, Italy, Scandinavia, Germany, Russia and 
America helped in their Several ways, and the results of their 
labours have been amongst the formative influences of the 
world of today. 

India can never forget its debt of gratitude to those lovers 
of learning in the West who, when India was in danger of i.eg- 
looting Its own scholarship and its literature, gave a stimulus 
to oriental learning. This debt India is repaying m the best 
possible manner by bringing into existence a line of Indian 
scholars, who, in the fields of antiquities and history, of 
Dravidian and Sanskrit philology and literature, of law and 
economics and polity, in the intensive study of the Art of 
India and outer India are co-operating in the recreation cf 
the mind and soul of our country. A gneat deal still 
remains to be accomplished in the collection of Art treasures, 
of manuscripts and of folklore, and above all, in the welding 
of the new learning and the old, so as to preserve the un- 
forgettable heritage of the Pandit, and to utilise his heredi- 
tary aptitudes and traditions in aid of modern scholarship. 

It would, however, be correct to add that the thoughts 
enshrined in our literatures, both Sanskritic and Dravidian, 
and the felicities of their setting and diction and the range 
and comprehensiveness of onr philosophies, have not yet been 
fully appreciated by the Western world, but it is gratifying 
to S33 that there is an increasing appreciation of the value and 
significance of Indian scholarship, and the recent recognition 
awarded to a thinker like Professor Radhakrishnan is a satis- 
factory feature. It is a matter of speqjal pride to ns that 
the Syriac, the Gatholic, the Protestant and Muslim faiths 
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ani3 phUoaophies are cultivated in this State with zea] and 
in mutual peace ; and 1 am glad to see that all aspects of 
Eastern Art and learning are represented in this gathering. 

For many years under the auspices of this State, publi- 
cations have been issued bringing to light rare manuscripts 
and the productions of many forgotten authors, including the 
great BhSsa. A vast field of research is still open to the 
orientalist even if he should confine himself to the history 
and antiquities and the arts and sciences of Malabar in gene- 
ral and of Travancore in particular. In addition to our own 
archives and libraries, the records of the Nestorians of Syria 
and of the museums and collections in the Dutch, Portuguese 
and French countries and the inexhaustible resources of the 
British museums are bound to yield fresh treasures ; and I 
fervently trust that the members of the Conference will be 
stimulated by their visit to this part of-the world to bestow 
attention on the history, the archaeology and the literature 
of a country, which is indissolubly linked with the rest of 
India in diverse ways, but still retams in its outlook, and its 
laws and customs, certain special and characteristic features. 

Equally important, however, with this collation of 
ancient texts, is the work of popularising the art and thought 
of our ancestors, and rendering the same service to oriental 
literature as was bestowed by the scholars and publishers 
who have made classical European literature available to a 
constantly increasing public in cheap and beautiful format. 
On all these lines, we hope to start work in the nascent Tra- 
vancore University, whose ambition will be not only to pre- 
serve what is best in our indigenous thought and art, but to 
utilise the material in the fashioning of a truly national 
cultove. 

Indian culture is apparently complex ; but, as has been 
just];>^ remarked, men as a rule, have been more conscious of 
the diversity than of the unity of India. In the words of a 
well-known historian, that unity transcends the innumerable 
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diversities of blood, colour, language, dress, manners and 
sects. It is with the consciousness of that unity and with a 
dasira to parfect it that I feel sure this Conference will func- 
tion. In discharging its work, this body of accredited 
scholars has the great privilege of the presidency of a savant 
who is not only actively associated with one of the greatest 
centres of learning in the world, but whose labours in the 
cause of archaeology and of Buddhist, Tibetan and Nepalese 
studies, have b^en as conspicuous as his philosophical re- 
search is and his profound acquaintance with the classical 
literature of India. 

1 have great pleasure ni declaring this Conference open, 
and may I be allowed on this occasion to repeat the sacred 
invocation. 


[ “May our scholarship be illustrious and may thero 
be no rivalry and hatred amongst us.”] 



GENERAL PRESIDENT 
Di F W, THOMAS, M A , Ph D , C I, E 




Dr. F. W. Thomas, the Oeneral President of the Con* 
feience ne»t delivered his Presidential Address as follows — 

Vour Hlfl^neises, Mr. Resident, SacUvottama Sir Ramagwamy 
Aiyar« Delagatas, Ladfes & Ocotlement 

The occasion of taking part in this important Conference 
with the high distinction of functioning as its President, has 
for me felicities both numerous and of singular apjjeal. 
Speaking in the presence of His Highness, whose eminent 
pitronagi and enlightened liberality have made the gathering 
so attractive, whose administration by its generous hospitality 
h'l'i facilitated ray own participation, in the presence, more- 
over, of the Vice-Patrons, Her Highness Maharani Sfiiu 
PSrvati Biyi, the distinguished administrator and traveller, 
the Resident, Madras States, Mr. Skrine and the eminent 
Djwau, Sachivottania Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar, I am 
ra jved to refer hi the first place to the fact that we are 
inietiug 111 Travancore, Delightful indeed is the memory of 
ray first visit. Ill December 1920; to this State, the entran- 
cing vision of moonlit forest glades, when at night I drew 
my curtain in the train, the flourishing paysage inclined 
towards the radiant Indian Ocean, which the first daylight 
revealed. The incidents of a three days’ sojourn under His 
Highness’ hospitable protection, the visits to colleges, 
museums and libraries and the intercourse with scholars and 
custodians of unmistakable earnestness as well as by com- 
petence, the smiling aspect of the towns and the sturdy 
blaring of the people, remarked during a long day’s drive to 
Cape Coinorhi, left ineffaceable memories: and the visit 
terminated with the fairy panorama witnessed by those 
who take the boats threading the backwaters northwards, 
until the next morning brings them through deep, luxurian- 
tly wooiled, reaches to the noble bay of Ernakulam. What 
wonder if a romantic charm envelopes the land, so richly 
dowered with rocftintains and streams, with flora and feunn, 
abundant and in i»rt unique, which Parafeh-rfima gave to 
his pjople ? Nature, exempting it from serious drought or 
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scarcity, allows of a population more dense than that of any 
other country, but sav^ by the homestead system from con- 
gestion. History has spared it some violences. Home 
brought here her commerce but not her empire j Hinduism, 
Buddhism and Christianity came early with a purely mis- 
sionary purpose, and the Musa Iman' population Is an outcome 
of trade. The ancient Tamil Classic, the iSilappadikdram 
which relates the victorious campaigns of Sefikuttuvan, its 
supposed author’s royal brother, enlarges more upon the arts 
of music and drama and the administration of an organized 
state. Need I refer to the ancient intellectual glory of the 
Kerala people, which gave birth to the most soaring mind in 
the history of Indian thought, to Sankarficftrya, also it is 
said, to Prabhakara, and contributed to Sanskrit literature 
the Nalodaya, one of its most elaborate kavyas, the Pra- 
dyumndbhyudaya of RaVivarroan, the Mukunda-mSlS and 
Aicaryamafijari iAscaryamdld?) ot the royal poet Kulasekhara 
and the two plays by his successor of like name. A literary 
tradition has never deserted the rulers of the Kerala country, 
which as late as the first half of the nineteenth century could 
boast of Sarigita Krtis and other works by a royal author, 
Svati Sri Kamavarman. 

But the invitation to so living an organization as is the 
All-India Oriental Conlerence to hold its ninth session in 
Trivandrum was given and accepted, doubtless, in the light 
not of ancient glories, but of conditions established during 
the past half-century or so by the policy of enlightened rulers. 
It is not for me, who am no politician, to dilate upon the 
spirit of paternal encouragement whereby the people, and 
not the male population only, have been advanced to ever 
greater participation in the counsels of the State ; of the jiro- 
gressive administration, which, as the ammal reports and 
censuses show, has now been equipped with practically every 
modern organ of civic welfare ; or of ameliorations in the 
condition of • particular classes. The increasing regard to 
education ; die high average, equalled only by Burma and 



Cochin, o£ in the vernacular and in English ; the 

foundation of colleg^is and special institutions, now to be 
consolidated into an university, which in addition io impor- 
tant social aims is to encourage research and to maintain a 
Faculty of Oriental Studies and Fine Arts touch us more 
nearly. But it is the great work done for literature and 
archaeology that most vividly appeals to us i^ientalists. 
I could not without emotion speak of the work accomplished 
by the Djpurtment for the publication of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
first under the charge of that great scholar and mat, Dr. 
Granapati Sastri, whom I am proud to have known as a friend 
and who might well, had he lit^, hare been your President 
on this occasion, and subsequently under his able and indefati- 
gable succeSBOT, Pandit K. Sftmbasiva SSstri, the present 
Cnrator. The Library of Sanskrit texts which it has given to 
the world, and which includes important works, previously 
unknown, in many departments of the literature, constitutes 
a sort of epoch in Sanskrit studies. I cannot possibly stay to 
particularize ; but I must not without mention pass over the 
labours of the Pandits in preparing the excellently printed 
editions, not only of Sanskrit, but also of Malay&Um works, 
their zeal in discovering new roanusCTipts and th«r enormous 
industry in copying : they have well repaid the privilege 
of using so mniy valuable manuscripts from His Highness’s 
own library and their own support and maintenance by the 
State. 

In the work of the Archasological Department I had 
already become acquainted with what had been accomplished 
by the zeal of the late Mr. Gopinatha Hao, author of that 
extensive and fundamental work Menenta of Binc^u leonog- 
raphy, in four volnmss, and editor of numerous mscripdons, 
incloding the huge KanyAkamftn insciiption of Vira- 
Bftjeodfttf deo^ered with great toil. But it was in Trivan- 
drum ihat I made the aoquaiutanoe of a modest young 
aeholar, lent ^ ttiC Madraii Archaeological Departnwnt at 
foocewtor in the office of Superintendent of Archseoloi^ 



irkoid Collection of old records iu the Vatt®lnttn and other 
scripts and his demoted study of them, and the perusal of his 
Bktotieai Studies of Ancient Dekhan, fully prepared me to 
hear his later promotion in the Madras Epigraphmal 
Office. We have since had to take note of his vary many 
critical editions of inscriptions in fasciculi of the Travanccre 
Arohaeciogical Series, in Dpigraphia Indica and finally in the 
form of the huge volumes of SouA Indian InecripUone. 
That the Archseological enterprise of Travancore has con- 
tinued to yield good fruit, and even novel and fascinating 
discoveries, may be seen in the fasciculi issued by Mr. Subrah- 
manya Aiyar’s successor, Mr. A. S- Kamanatha Aiyar, and 
in the Administration Reports of the present Superintendent, 
the Local Secretary of this Conference, Mr. 11. Vasudeva 
Poduval. As regards the ethnographical and sociological 
research for which the State offers so rich a field, \ve may 
point to the elaborate study in the Census Reports ; and, for 
Cochin, to the monumental work of Dr. Ananlakrishna Aiyar 
on the tribes and castes of that part of Malabar. You will 
say that I am skipping over much. But enough has been 
said to make it clear that from Mysore, with its likewise 
great record ofditerary and archteological research and publi- 
cation, the Conference was well advised to continue its south- 
ern anusamy^na to this apex of Indian land. 

Another special felicity which, in becoming your 
President at the first moment of release from duties else- 
where, affects me deeply, resides in the fact that the torch 
has bicn handed on from a succession of scholars and friends, 
under whose inspiration the Conference has ripened into a 
permanent organ of Indian intellectuality. It was by that 
veteran scholar, Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandar^r, a 
Bfaishma, as it were, enunciating Sdstras from his conch of 
spSses, that the foundation was laid in thtt first meeting, so 
rich iR. instruction. I knew his generous insistence upon the 
coatrihation of European critical metheids to our common 
stains I It was accompanied by familiarity with thkt old 
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IjfirntQi; which, lifca the Classical studies in Europe, not only 
direlopid the intefleot, but also moulded the character and 
hdped to form the soul. In succession came Syl’^In L^, 
a b:‘ilHBut, enthusiastic and incredibly accomplished savant ; 
Df. GangAn&tha Jhil, whose scholarly transla^ns and studies 
of Sanskrit phibsqyhioal texts had enabled us to follow the 
intricate reasoning of that great literature j Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedjl ICodi, the very prolific investigator of old Iranian 
literature, and culture; the genial veteran, Haraprasid Sastri. 
who out of his own experience could discourse so shrewdly 
and wisely upon many departments of Indian studies a very 
fountain of unpremeditated and original instruction; Hiralal, 
with his exhaustive knowledge of Indian archaeology ; Kashl- 
prasad Jayaswal and Dewan Bahadur Krishnaswamy Aiyan- 
gar, whom I must reserve for a later mention. These have 
all by their wisdom lent dignity and direction to the Con- 
ference. The gatherings over which they presided gave a 
worthy response, maintaining a high standard of sound 
scholarship of originality and method in research, of insight 
into the problems calling for solution and of judgment in 
valuing results. This is the heritage entrusted for this occa- 
sion to those who are now met here : it should be our 
endeavour to transmit it unimpaired. 

If I might claim to bring, in return for the honour con- 
ferred upon one invited from outside, anything wtathj' of 
consideration, it woukl ba, I know, only as the vehicle of a 
tradition. I do indeed sincerely feel that circumstances have 
conspired to invest me with a quasi-representative character 
which happily shrouds my personsl inadequacy. As a 
pupil of Cowell and a remote successw in London and 
Oxford of Horace Hayman Wilson, in London also of 
Ballantyue and others ; as having worshipped at the feet 
of Barih, Kern, and of Aufrecht, whose tradition went back 
to the days of Lafwen and Bopp ; as a junior friend of 
Btthler, Kielhom, Fleet, Jacob and Burgess, whom you 
kdew in India, and of Senart, Kuhn, Piscliel, Oldenbergt 
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Eggaliug, Jacobi, Rhys Davids, and how many others, 1 
feel, that, though I may not have personally known Max 
Miiller and Monier Williams, Weber, Bohtlingk or Roth, not 
to mention many another famous name of that period, yet 
my roots do really reach far back into the European past of 
our studies, and that in soma degree I am authorized to pro- 
nounce in their name a bsneJictjon upon your work. You 
will remembar also other scholars, more my contempora ries 
of whom some happily would be able to greet you wi th a 
living voice, while others have passed away too recently to 
seem to belong to the past. Indian scholarship has ever 
been ready to acknowledge indebtedness to such co-workers^ 
teachers and inspirers from the west : your zeal and devotion 
may be an encouragement to their successors. 

1 am charged to represent here the oldest and perhaps 
the youngest of the English corporations pr.rticularly con- 
cerned with Oriental studies, namely, the University of 
Oxford, with which may be associated its Indian Institute, 
and the School of Oriental Studies in the University of 
London. In representing the Itoyal Asiatic Society 1 am a 
colleague of Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aij-angar. 
The World Congress of Faiths also, in the person of its 
British National Chairman, Sir Francis Younghusband, sends 
a greeting. Other institutions in Great Britain, on the 
Continent of Europe and in America and Asia have no 
doubt, communicated their good wishes through other 
channels 

There are still two matters of a personal character which 
you would not, I think, permit me to pass over. Ripe in 
years, as in wisdom, most of my predecessors have attained 
a well-earned rest : they were krta-krtya and they have left 
us the heritage of their good deeds. But concerning one, 
recently taken from us, we cannot but feel that an obscure 
destiny has forestalled the fruition of hi^ strenuous labour. 
Already at the Patna Conference in 1930 a main factor, as 
President of the Reception Committee, in the success of the 
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gdtkerinjB:, Dp. Kwhiprasftd JayasvrSl wat judged worthy of 
election to the Presidency of the Bvroda Conference heid in 
1933 ; and well did he, the youngest in the series of Presi- 
dents, by his eloquent, comprehensive and learned address 
as well as by his vigorous discharge of the other duties of 
his office, sustain the dignity and efficiency of the Conference. 
His extensive published researches, which, as we know, were 
seconded by personal labours in the archaeological field and 
by active stimulus of, aud participation in, enterprises carried 
on by his Society and by the Government of Bibar and 
Orissa, might encourage in an outsider die thought that be 
had done enough. That that was not his own view is evident 
from the increasing output of his latest years ; and those 
who had followed his scholarly career from his earliest 
brilliant papers in the Modern Revierr, and had marked the 
increasing gravity and sense of reality apparent in his 
methods and deportment during those last years, will share 
the conviction that the outcome of his eXt?eptionaI vigour 
and insight would have been crowned by a rip? master-piece 
of enduring value. In sympathy with the relatives and 
friends of Dr. Kftshiprasftd Jayaswftl and with the Bihar and 
Orissa Society, which proposes to commemorate him in a 
special volume, and also in gratitude for his personal services 
to the Conference, I invite you to pay him the tribute of 
rising for a moment from your seats. 

All the more thankfully, in view of this heavy loss, do 
our thoughts turn to those old friends and pdlart, of the 
Conference who can still receive our tribute. To Maha* 
iinhopadhyftya Dr, Ganganfttha Jhft, Vidyasftgara, President 
of the Madras Conference in 1924, to that unrivalled 
authority on ancient Sanskrit philosophical texts, ro *hat 
scholarly translator of Siliras and Bhasht/as, to (he re-diV- 
coverer pf the system of Prabhftkara, to the Editor of Indian 
2 bought, W3 tender *our heartfelt congratulations. ujxm the 
completion of his translation of the §<lbara-hha?hya^ filling 
more than 2,000 closely printed page« in the Gaekwad’s 



Oriental Series, a work of enormous difficulty and impor* 
tance. If the announcement, in the latest preface, that this 
great achievement completes Dr. JahS-’s proposed life-task is 
to be accepted as definite, though we hope that that may not 
be the case, we must at any rate agree that the annals of pure 
Sanskrit scholarship record no more monumental contribu- 
tion than is constituted by the work of Dr. Ganganfitha Jha. 
I fa?! that in stating so much I am using also the voice of 
ray old friend Colonel Jacob, who greeted with enthusiasm 
the earlier part of Dr. Jha’s writings and would certainly 
have b3en thrilled could he have conceived the whole. 

A Second retirement, threatened by your late President 
and Permanent Honorary Secretary, Dewan Bahadur Dr. 
Knshnaswamy Aiyangar, will, we may hope, in the face of 
your unanimous protest, remain in the state of prag-abhdva. 
Vainly could ho urge, in the presence of a senior successor, 
that, like Dr. JhS, he has received in the form of a large 
Commemoration Volume, replete with notable essays, a sort 
of windmg-np statement. Others have survived that ex- 
perience and continued undaunted on their old lines. The 
plant of South Indian history and antiquities, object of his 
youthful cult and life work, fostered not only by h is own 
important and original volumes, but by the writings of his 
progeny of pupils and by his editorial care on behalf of the 
Indian Antiquary, the JotirndL of Indian History and the 
late Mr. Sewell’s large chronological conspectus of The 
Historical 1 ascriptions of SoiUhern India, can still not spare 
the tendance of the scholar who keeps it under his eye from 
its earliest period to the Nfiyaks of Madura. 

I must now embark upon another portion of my subject 
and invite your attention to the Conference itself. On the 
present occasion we have no less than fourteen Sections, 
and no single human being could embrace them all in one 
purview. Fortunately each will have a specially qualified 
chairman, whose inaugural address will give what he deems 
requisite in the way of orientation. It is true that a certain 



pBrvasiveness balonga to the Sanskrit, which in its own right 
commands some three Sections, and which plays an important 
r 61 e in five or six others. This will partly explain the large 
space which my predecessors for the most part have given 
to Sanskrit in their Addresses. Far be it from me to belittle 
the primacy of Sanskrit, which contains the key to nearlj 
everything that is old in India, and in Greater India 'too, 
and which is constantly revealing new fundamental ntilii as 
in all branches of Middle-Eastern and Far-I^stem studies. 
But you have also Persian and Islamic interests; and among 
the living languages, the Dravidian, and especially the sjxech 
and culture of Malabar, have, on this occasion, a just pre- 
dominance in two Sections. The Sections of Philosophy 
and Religion, History, Ethnology and Folklore, F.ne Arts, 
Philology and Indian Linguistics, Ajur-veda and Tcohn cal 
Sciences, and Modern Indian Languages, would, no doubt, 
demur to a radical subordination to Sanskrit; and I feel 
accordingly directed to address you tn the first instance from 
a wider iKiint of view. 

The Conference is now firmly established and need feel 
no apprehension for its future. Like the International 
Orientalist Congresses, whose spirit and critical methods it 
shares, it exists for the intellectual study of a certain de- 
par tin jnt of humanities: the modern world-wide depreciation 
of such studies does not touch us at all; for that bears upon 
their predominance in education and society, and not upon 
their value as subjects of research. The discreet limitation 
to India, which at our past meetings has been partly observed, 
has not been able to preclude studies of the daughter cultures 
in Further India, Malaisia, and elsewhere. It cannot exclude 
any area or literature of Buddhism in its vast extra-Indian 
extension: nor can we refuse to consider the pre-Indian 
developments of influences, Mesopotamian, Iranian, Islamic, 
Turco-Mongol, and ^ven European, which at different periods 
have been incorporated into India. Still more generally may 
we not say that in its modern situation India, which in 



pariodical and general literature takes its view of all subjects 
of interest in tbe world, and which has its special organs for 
the study of the natural sciences, of Economics, of Law, of 
Mathematics, of Medicine and so forth, must in due course 
makj its independent, but not self-centred, conlrtbutions to 
all the departments of Orientalist studks ? 

Nevertheless there is a difference to which we cannot 
be blind. The small groups of Orientalists m western 
countries are pursuing an absorbing intellectual interest 
but they have not much practically at stake. They might 
say with Janaka of old. 

MithilayUm pradiptdy&m na me dahyati kiftcana. 

The Conference, whose interests embrace studies re- 
presented in each European country by a plurality of asso- 
ciations,— classical and sacred literature, history sacred, 
ecclesiastical and profane, archaeology and art and folk-lore, 
vernacular languages and literature wdth the stages of their 
development, grammar and linguistic science — is at many 
points m touch with living conditions. However much we 
may become emancipated from old views, however the young 
especially may strive to lead an entirely modern life, we 
cannot eliminate that inherited mass of ideas and usages 
which are the basis of our mental and social bemg. The 
ideals of religion and conduct, the aesthetic prepossessionb 
and the literary works embodying them, which through im- 
memorial tradition have become engrained in our normal 
existeuca, have an independent vitality. Intellectual criti- 
cism does not easily modify them; they receive Wnh ntw' 
interpretations new leases of life and become really anti- 
quated only when replaced by some equivalent. We cannot 
work upon the assumption that the old beliefs and littralures 
of India are corpus mortuutn. But critical scholarship is not 
therefore iutile: it helps to create an intellectual brek-ground, 
whence the gradual changes of popular opinion and senti- 
ment emerge. The Conference, whose detachment and un- 
biassed regard for scientific truth have been conspicuous in 



the whole series of excellent papers recorded in its proceed- 
ings, IS at the same time, for that great self-transforming 
Person, the Indian people in its modern situation, an organ 
of intellectual clarity. 

In two ways this vital relation may be considered 
favourable to the Conference’s work. Regitrding the details 
of some old studies pursued in an artificially narrow horizon 
and now tending to be absorbed m views of wider sweep, 
for instance dynastic, political and local history, we are 
bjcoming somowhat philosophical; concentration upon such 
details, now infinitely multiplied, is possible for vigorous 
minds only under the influence of intellectual self-abnegation 
or upon the principle of the old grammarian that ‘one Avord 
properly understood conducts to heaven’, Avhich Ave may 
paraphrase by saying that to know one thing in all its con- 
catenations IS to .knoAV the universe. Buf still for each 
pu’ticular country and area the details of its own political 
and social and literary history arc riot of simply theoretical 
interest: for purjiose of law, politics and life any one of them 
may at a given moment prove decisive. Thus a good part 
of the Work of the Conference is for India supported by solid 
values m the practical world. 

A. second favourable consequence is the muititudo of 
potential collaborators. Consider, for instance, the number 
of specific old literatures, local or sectarian,- falling within 
the ftCo|>e of the Conference. Hoav many educated Gujarfttis 
or Malayaiis, for instance, have some spontaneous interest 
ill the old literatures of their respective languages; how many 
Hmdustanis are repositories of knowledge of old ballads and 
poetry or hical lore; how many SrT-Vaisnava, or LiAgftyat, 
or Jain Papijite are absolutely at home in their religions 
literature and tenets. If in such persons the group or Con- 
ference spirit coal^ bo kindled into activity, there could 
hardly, it soems, be a limit (x) the amount of collaboration 
which in the several .provinces or other areas or centres 
would bo at our command. 
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This conception of co-opefative action I would select- 
sinee we cannot, as in the storied Chinese examination, set 
down every item of our information — as the keynote of 
what I have still to say. Consider what co-operation has 
already achieved and is achieving for India. 

The work of Governments, in the first place, the Gov- 
ernment of India, the administrations of provinces, and the 
rulers of States, have given us the Census Keports and 
Gazetteers. All honou’ to the individual pioneers whose 
work paved the way for these great thesauruses. But it is 
in these that we find the full actual facts concerning localities 
and populations, with sketches of their past. For a great 
part of India we have also lists of villages, which are usable 
for historical research. 

Though as yet we have no general ethi ographical survey 
yet, in addition to the notices contained in Census Kejiorts, 
for great parts — I need only recall the names of Crooke, 
Kisley, Thurston, Ananlakrishna Iyer, and Euthoven — we 
have what is practically equivalent. Elaborate special 
memoirs have been published by the Government of Assam 
and the Central Provinces In Burma there was a syste- 
matic beginning of work, now unfortunately suspended. 

Of the Linguistic Survey and the Archaeological Survey 
of India, with which ma> be associated the independent work 
in Mysore, Travancore, and Hyderabad, not to mention 
some other States and the commencement in Kashmir, we 
have monuments more massive perhaps than exists m ♦he 
case of any other country. The Linguistic Survey, exposing 
the facts of language and dialect for the whole vast area 
within its scope, embraces also their classification and his- 
tory, and records ia most useful bibliographies the prior 
researches concerning them. It is revelatory in regard to 
present and past linguistic conditions in India. As concerns 
Indo-Aryan languages, it is to be completed by a compare, 
tive grammar from the hand of Professor R. L. Turner, 
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whose NepAl\ Dictionary is in a good measure an etymologi- 
cal dictionary for the whole group. The Archaeological 
Survey, despite its array of imperial and provincial reports, 
its series of special memoirs, wherewith we may surely 
associate the three splendid folios laying the foundations for 
all future knowledge of Mohenjo-daro; despite its huge work 
of exploration, excavation and conservation and its network 
of museums, has indeed not by any means approximated 
to a full survey of the culture sites of the sub-continent; but 
it has driven through the centuries a board trench, which 
now projects far beyond the historic period and which will 
serve as a guide and scale for all future research. From 
the Survey may proceed that many-volumed, profusely 
illustrated, compilation which we conceive under the title 
Dictionary of Indian Antiqui^es. We cannot refer to that 
Bide of the work which is represented by the Epigraphia 
I fidica, the Epigraphia Moslemiea, tho Epigraphia Carnaiica^ 
the Epigraphia Burmanica, the Corpus I nscripliontim 
Tndirarum, the Mysore Archaeological Series, the Tra- 
vanc.ore Archaeological Series, atd the many great volumes 
of South Indian Inscriptions, without expressing appre- 
ciation of the recent work of indexing, which increases 
our control of them: the previously mentioned volume by 
Mr. Sewell and Dewan Bahadur KrishnasAvamy Aiyangar; 
the three volumes of inscriptions of the Madras Presi- 
dency, published by Mr. V. Rangacarya ; Mr, H. Krishna 
Aiyangar’s indexes to the Mysore reports and to Epigraphia 
Camaiica; and most recent of all, Professor D. R. Bhan- 
darkar’s happily completed index to the Bribmi inscriptions 
of northern India, If I have not mentioned the EpigraphtS 
Zeylanica or the six splendid volumes of 
Cambodge, which we owe to the fine scholarship of Barth 
Bargaigna and their worthy successor, M. George Coedes 
or the Recueil des Inscriptions du Siam, also by M. Coedes, 
it is because this Alj-laditi Conference must not exceed its 
bounds. 
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I must not linger endlessly over this matter of co-opera- 
tion, or enlarge, for instance, upon great enterprises of colla- 
boration in the editing of texts — the splendid Mah&bh&raia 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 'will be in 
all our minds ; and so I will only refer in passing to the vast 
work which has been accomplished in the collecting and cata- 
loguing of Manuscripts. Of course, that has been concerned 
nuinly wtth S'uiskrit, and we can now feel that, though many 
works remain to be discovered, we possess a fairly compre- 
hensive conception of what exists of that great literature when 
Professor Kuppusvami’s projected continuation and amplifi- 
caiionofthe Catedogus Catalogorum becomes available, we 
shall be able in the case of most works to refer at once to 
discnptive entries. For Arabic and Persian also we have 
the exieiisiva catalogues of the Bankipore Library and the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal For Tamil and Telngu 
there are the notices in the old work of Taylor and the hsls 
in the summary catalogue of the Government Oriental MSS- 
Library in Madras, and now also Prof. P. P. S. Sastri’s 
volumas dealing with Telugn and those dealing with Tamil 
Manuscripts m the Tanjore Library ; for Malayftlam the lists 
published in Trivandrum ; for Marftthl the Tanjore volumes; 
for Hindi some Benares annual reports, and for Bengali the 
work of the Bangiya Sahitya Panshat. When we have 
added to these the catalogues published by the British 
Museum and the India Office, we may yet feel that for the 
vernacular languages we still lack an adequate conception of 
the existing Manuscript remains. To conclude with a reference 
te dictionary wo^k, wa cannot omit a mention of such exten- 
sive enterprises as the Tamil Dictionary, the Onya Dictio- 
nary, the Marathi Encyclopaedia, the vast storehouse of 
Jainism contained in the Rdjendra-abhidhana-koiaf and the 
extraordinary labour on Vedic Sanskrit which is being 
carried on by the Vishvesrarinand Vedic Research Institute 
in Lahore. Dr. Bodding’s monumental Santal Dictionary ii, 
of course, an individual achievement. 
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There are two great desiderate whereof during ihe 
years spent in the Library of the India Office I became 
conseions, I couid not heJp being aware of a large output 
of pamphlets, m verse or prose, of a local character, relating 
mostly to shrines. And then I thought of the thousands of 
what in Wilson’s Catalogue of the Mackenzie Colleciicn 
are styled ‘Local Tracts’, being Manuscripts in Sanskrit, Tamil 
Telugu, etc , and largely of that character. About the year 
1840 they were returned to Madras, and perhaps most of 
them are named in the summary catalogue to winch I have 
already referred. I do not know how far they w^e treated 
m the successive attempts, in the catalt^ues of Taylor and 
others, or how far the Sanskrit ones have been incorporated 
111 the great, mauv voluraod, catalogue raisonue, which we 
now have for that library. But we have only to open our 
eyes to the mass of local rnSih^tmtjas, attached to Pur&nas 
or separately current, to see that*m all this we have Ihe 
material for a veritable Topographia Sacra, giving des- 
criptions of the sacred places of India with their legends. 
I think that m those years I sometimes gave expression to 
tins idea ; but now at any rate I do seriously propound i( 
to you, conceiving that in old India, as in medieval Englai,d 
and Europj, topography was not primarily a matter of 
towns and viUage.s, but of the great religious establishments 
about which they clustered. 

Starting again from the same Mackenzie papers, we 
may note that they contain much local information, contem- 
porary or narrative, which is not based upon actual writings; 
and the same may be said of the documents relating to 
Napal Lft by Brian Houghton Hodgson, and of the 
Buchanan-HamiUon reports and journals which are now at 
last in a good part published, under the editorial care of 
Mr. V. H. Jackson, Mr. Oldham and others, by the Bihar 
and Orissa Society. Observations taken more than a 
century ago, these* papers describe many things which are 
uo longer actual, and they are become records. Records 1 
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Dj3s not tha word recall long series of volumes edited for 
the India Office and arrays of thick folios printed and issued 
by several of the provincial Governments of India V Invalu- 
able, however, as these are in regard to administration and 
politics and economics and biography and the lives of British 
and other European communities, they do not, except in casual 
gleams, fill the void which is at the heart of Indian history, 
uaiuily, our failure to conceive with what mind the peoples of 
India lived through that history. For the Hindu period, though 
at one epoch each district had its chronicle, its nila-pata of 
‘blue-book’, as it was called, we have indeed no records, except 
one or two formal histones and biographies and a number 
of genealogies, rdjdvalis or va^dvalis, wh.ch are anything 
but reliable. But at any rate we have enough of literature 
through which transpires the genera] mentality ; and from 
the epigraphical ‘records’ it has been found jiossible, as we 
all know, to elicit mucfi information concerning social and 
economic conditions. With what completeness the late 
au':horities on th^ Mu^almin and early Portuguese-British 
Freuch-Dutch period have taken note of the histories, biogra- 
phies, and collections of letters in the Arabic, Persian and 
Turki languages, I am not in a position to state. But, 
certainly we cannot dispense with any additional light to be 
obtained from such Marathi papers as those published in 
many volumes by Messrs. Sardesai and Patwardhan, of the 
Bhari'^iya Itihasa Sarasodhaka Mandala in Poona and by my 
lamented friend Rai Bahadur Parasnls in SdtSrii. Marathi 
documents are also comprised in the Mackenzie pajxirs ; and 
the India Office has a further collection, including a number 
of Bhonsla bakhars. We know also of the Assam buranjis 
which have been used by Sir Edward Gait for his History 
and some of which have been published. But is it not 
certain that the archives of many states and families in 
India contain collections of sanads, khabars, rent rolls, and 
correspondence which, if calendared, would add grea'tly to 
our inside knowledge of local history and give life to the 
history of India as a whole ? 
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Lastly, in regard to this busmees of collection and 
record, I may refer to the matter of folk-literature and 
drama and that of art. The work of collecting Hindi- 
Rajasthftni ballad literature, initiated systematically by 
Haraprasad Sftstri and continued by Dr. Tessitori, 
might be amplified indefinitely, it seems, if applied to the 
work of the presses in many parts of India, which simply 
pullulate with ‘local songs’. These effusions, e(ren the new 
ones should in my opinion, be taken and preserved, as a 
matter of course, m some reference libraries of the particular 
area. But for the more genuine folk-songs, which have 
acquired a life on (he lips of the people and which preserve 
old language and associations, a more selective and specialist 
procedure is necessary ; and here again is a task for en- 
lightened team-work by committees and societies. As con- 
cerns song m connection with gesture, dance tnd music, 
wc all, I am sure, rejoice to know that Dr. Arnold Bake, 
with hi8 intimate knowledge of Indian musical theory and 
practice, perfected during years of arduous journey ing in all 
pirts of India, is now again among us, equipped with new 
instruments and r*>sources and with a mission from an Ox- 
ford College* CoiKXirnmg Architecture and Sculpture, which 
full within the domain of the Archaeological Survey, and 
concerning painting, of which the same may in part be said, 

1 Will Venture upon only one observation. In painting we 
have Come to recogniae schools or local diffei*ences cf style 
not only in the Huidu-Mughal painting, but also in the 
earlier indigenous Indian art, to say- nothing of develop- 
ments m Greater India. But what perhaps still needs to 
bo emphasiaed is that this art of painting, as a normal 
feature of Hindu eiviliaatioii, must have been practised over 
the whole area of Hinduism, and in any historic site traces 
of it may come to light. Hence it wus thrilling to read .n 
the Travancoro Archaeologioal Superintendent’s report for 
1935-1936 the discovery of quasi-fresco paintings in the old 
palace of Padmanftbhapuram. May moit' such discoveries 
reward his investigations and those of his colleagues in other 
States. 
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Co-operative publication, by which expression we may 
understand publication in series, especially m senes of 
uniform size, is a matter of great practical importance. 
There is an educative influence in the mere possibility of 
going to a shelf or a department in a library and finding 
collected there the standard literature of a particular subject. 
A comprehensive conception is created, and the several works 
support each other : the outsider also receives the impression 
that here is something substantial and approachable, ilow 
much was done m old tunes for the Greek and Latin Classic, 
by the Dolphin senes of texts, some of which are for their 
particular works still valid For Sanskrit, which has many 
great old established scores, issued by Guveriiinents, societ.es 
and other agencies, from the enormous Bibliotheca Jiidico^ 
onwards, and which in its mass has sufficiently impressed 
the world, this is no longer requisite nevertheless we are 
grateful to the Madras University for carrying on a senes 
of well-bouud volumes, valuable especially for Veda and 
VedaUgatextn anu for jihilosophy from the Punjab Uni- 
versity also comes a series of volumes conta.niiig iditions 
of dramas, Kavyas, etc., and Lahoie has further contributed 
in uniform style some notable new Vedic works. Calcutta 
has also an useful Sanskrit senes, and Kashmir has given 
us a good number of largely Saiva texts. As reguids Pali 
we have several complete editions of the Tripifaka and its 
commentaries ; and the Buddhist canonical literature of 
Tibet, China, etc, has not only its uniform editions, but 
also original, as well as modern, catalogues of them. For 
Jamism we liave a number of senes, not all of them accessible. 
It is this Bore of publication that we require for the purjioae of 
Imdiiig impressiveness and accessibility to the old literatures 
in all the great Indian Vernaculars. We must not ignore 
what has been done for Bengali by the Sahitya-parishat, 
for Gujarati by the two literary societies, or the Marithi 
Kdvya-mmgraha and Mahdr&shira»grantha-mald, or the 
Tamil SenTamil.prachuram, the Telugu Andhra- hdahdbhi- 
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mrdhani-prachuramuluf Kauarese works in the Mysore 
Series, the Malayfilam works in that of Travancore, and so 
forth. But we may press for one separate series in each of 
the languages . may they be, if possible, in bound volumes 
and, as a last most practical requirement, let'ered on the 
back. 

I have now, with the idea that in the vast educated 
pojiulation of India you can within a measurable periotl 
find or create a varied army of co-operatiiig societies and 
Committees, trailed before you a long panorama of projects 
for eliciting and assembling materials, a A\ork which m the 
mam can be done once for all. To many or most of you, 
who are corae fixed with new ideas, interpretations, and 
discoveries, this must seem dull entertainment. I share 
your conviction that it is the new interpretations and new 
discoveries that for us are most significant, and I am looking 
forward to many new inspirations to be obtained from this 
m ‘eting But the Conference itself stands above all as one 
of those philosophically important entities, which we may 
designate ‘hypothetical persons’ it borrows the intellectual 
activity of Its members, but furnishes it with an external 
focus, as free as possible from the limited perspective and 
the ahamkara of individuals or group^. In this age of 
infinitely extended horizons, spitial and temporal, of en- 
larged and greatly complexed apprehensions of events, we 
need every device of impersonal kigical algebra, and every 
effort of nioiital reconstruction tosaie us from ‘moving 
about 111 worlds not realized.’ Perhaps not sursum corda, 
which some nations, justifiably in view of our greater com- 
mand of natural resources, are preachuig — and which may 
perhaps be felt, as an undertone, in the new mentality of 
India— ‘is the maxim most in need, but sursum intelUcius, 
if it can only be free of ahcimk&Td of every kind. India it- 
self, which is now coptemplating its future as a great Asiatic 
state, in touch moreover, with the whole periphery of the 
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ocean which alone separates Cape Comorin from the Antarc- 
tic, has to continue the process of furnishing itself with all 
possible implements of intellectual efficiency : should it 
attain to new lights of a comprehensive character, the mis- 
sionary and commercial enterprise of individual Indians, 
famous in ancient times and not inconspicuous now will 
ensure their propagation elsewhere also. 

What the Conference as a whole has to ooiiceiio is, 
saving any departments pre-empted by other bodies of 
students, the historical evolution of Indian civilization as a 
whole. The period over which our researches may extend 
reaches very far back into the past. As anthropologA and 
art it may go back to a neolithic stage ; as religion, archaeo- 
logy and linguistics to the chalcolithic ; even as liistor} , 
chronology and literature it demands some nnllemnnms B (\ 
— ultimately, indeed, we may recognize that the beginn- 
ings of literature and dramatic dance are as remote as tlu si' 
of religion itself Of course, the earlier stretelu'S of tins 
huge period are to us opaque ; but it now seems that man- 
kind, whereevor it has been, has left traces which modern 
archaeology with its growing fineness of observation can 
detect. Moreover, humanity has come through the 'great 
darkne-s, as the Aitareya Brahmaria tells us, by the device 
having sons j and in the modern descendants and their social 
organizations an enlightened psychology and sociolog}’ may 
more and more clearly discriminate the features derived from 
successive ages. 

In India the prehistoric is perhaps still a manageable 
study. The early historic, already literar} culture of 
Mohenic-daro and Harappa begins to have a penumbra 
extending widely over Northern India : it has evoked a con- 
siderable literature, and it is plausibly regarded as the 
Source of much that is characteristic of Hinduism. With 
the Aryans and the Vodic literature w'e are suddenly, as it 
wjrj, confronted by the outstanding features of Indian 
humanistic studies, namely their mass, their comploxit) and 
their difficulty. 



Most o£ us bive learned in'our youth how may persons 
and farml 'ea are named as seers or authors of VedTc hymns, 
how many sakhas there were of the several saihhitas ; how 
many Brahmanm, Aratiyakas, Upamshads, VedaAgds, 
SiitraSi schools of grammar, Dharina, Artha and so on are 
known to have existed ; their recensions, again, their local 
or other distributions, tn-nsmission, and the like ; and we 
Irwe tliat we shall never grasp the phenomenon as a 

whole, because every detail is involved in some obscurity and 
any day may bring to light new materials, for example, new 
texts, which may modify the perspective. 

You know that at all later stages the [same immensity 
and multiplicity recur, whether we think of schools of phi- 
losophy, sects of Buddhism, Vaisnavism,aiid so Purdnas 
Agama^, schools of sacred law, schools of poetics, schools 
of medicine. Who could produce a list of kdvyas or dramas 
that in respect t)£ completeness would stand scrutiny even 
for five years ? Who could even conceive bounds to the 
literature of romance ? The number of sciences and arts 
expounded m texts has not seldom to be increased, and 
each new om' is soon discovered to be represented by 
several works In architecture, for instance. Professor 
Prasanna Kumar Acharya’s heroic and monumental labour 
upon the MdnasSi'a has bad seiiuelae in the publication of 
some new texts from Travancore. 

Th(‘ coinjjlexity is not another name for the immensity 
It IS partly due to the survival of the old in the midst of 
the mew, and pa-tly to intercommunication. While the 
mtelUgentia have ever been enterprising in travel — and [not 
only within India, but that is another story — for purposes 
of study, propaganda and discussion, and even secluded 
spots have been alive with inter-sectarian debate, masses of 
the people have been making long journeys on occasions of 
pilgrimage and trade^ Thus in some cases intercommuni- 
cation of ideas and literature has been extremely rapaid, in 
others tardy, according as chance dictated. Contemporary 
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authors separated by great spaces may quote each other, and 
local recensions of texts may betray the influence of tradi- 
tions from remote parts ; libraries have produced similar 
effects. The indefinite linguistic boundaries and the great 
amount of bi-lingualisra, as also the frequency of conquests 
and settlements, have added to the complexity. Many of 
these causes were operant also in medieval Europe, but 
with far less mass and in a much smaller population. 

The literature of India has also great intrinsic difficulty 
due to its scholarly or technical character or to stylistic 
ideals. This is, no doubt, partly an inevitable outcome of 
old civilization, which prefers suggestion to plain statement. 
But it is partly the effect of precise schemes of thought and 
intensely meditated expression. On a first reading few 
can grasp the full import, of a verse of Magha or a sentence 
of Kumarila, Sankara or theTa/^m Cintcimani ; and though 
such observations apply primarily to Sanskrit, we know 
that some other literatures, such ss Tamil poetry, may be 
even more elaborate, and something of the same sdsirair 
and allusive quality penetrates even the more modern 
vernacular poetry. 

These observations seem to point to two main characteri- 
stics of Indian culture. The Aryan expansion first in 
Hindustan and subsequently throughout the Dekhan, by 
way of Brahman settlements and adventurous conquests by 
scions of Kshairiya dynasties, led to the formation of widely 
scattered centres, each of which, partly through spontaneous 
modification of what its founders brought and partly through 
the influence of the local conditions developed a speciality 
of its own. In the end every state, city or shrine manifested 
some individuality in rite, usage or mentality. Nevertheless 
they were all linked by a common origin and tradition, and 
thus the Aryan world was, as it were, a firmament studded 
with innumerable luminaries of the same order, but each 
insisting upon shining to some extent with an individually 
tinted light. With the growth of communications cross 
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connections and influences came to pass, and the whole fabric 
was in a state of internal vibration, while shocks from out 
side and the general march of time kepi it in motion as a 
whole. Thus we may contemplate the civilization of India 
as a huge moving mass of thought and usage, intensely 
concentrated upon a great number of differentiated nuclei 
but enmeshed with nerve-threads linking them in manifold 
and partly capricious complexity with one another. It is 
needless to remark that not by any means always are the 
nuclei of a local character. 

Secondly we must, I think, admit after all that Indian 
man, partly by reason of the antiquity and partly in con- 
sonance with the complexity of his social conditions, as well 
as through delilieratc cultivation of reflection, has been more 
of a thinker than are other men. Rven for the head of a 
department of state in the old daj's we have such terms 
as dhnrma^ chitaka etc. We are not staling this by ivay 
of encomium, since much depends upon the subjects of our 
thinking and from our present point of view spontaneity, 
common-sense, and reflection are just alternative modes of 
response to a situation and each of them may have its draw- 
backs and ma}' be either rewarded b}’ providence or foiled. 
But it makes a difference to our interpretation of historical 
processes, whether we conceive the living agents in them 
us actuated by motives consciously entertained or by more 
instinctive impulses. 

Wc must not be surprised should we find, and it is to 
be hoped tliat, if we find, we shall realise, that this vast and 
ancient and complex culture of India, cannot be duly ex- 
pounded without an amplification of the principles of our 
science itself : just as a really critical edition of an old Indian 
text cannot be achieved merely by following the Canons of 
Person, without I'egard to the innumerable cross-currents or 
influence, the effects of commentary and quotation, the dog- 
matism of stylistic theories, the wilful intermixtures of con- 
ventional and fabricated etymological senses and the intru- 
sions of motivated alterations. 
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Let me conclude by returning for a moment to the point 
from which I started, namely the State of Travancore, where 
we are met*. Stretched along the Indian Ocean, it rises by 
successive strips of intense cultivation np to the heights of 
the Cardamom range, covered with impenetrable forest, 
which is only gradually being invaded by the tea plantations. 
In the forest dwell wild tribes imperfectly known, but of 
Dravidian speech differing from that of the main po})ulation 
which latter in respect of widespread education, both of 
men and women, surpasses perhaps every other State in 
India. The dominant culture from the earliest ascertainable 
times has been Brahtnanic , and the Mala Milam written 
language IS perhaps more compact with Sanskrit vocabulary 
than any other of the vernaculars. The social system, how- 
ever, has been predominantly non-Aryan. After the earliest 
Hinduism or Vedie Aryanism, there came a period i\hen 
Buddhism was strong 111 the land, as is evidanced by the 
designation Sdsta, originally .applied to Buddha, but now 
to the deity. Christianity has a numerou-' following, atta* 
ched to at least five different communities of wideh different 
antiquity. There is a considerable Musalman population 
which has played a sigrnficaiit part in the liisbjry of Kerala. 
There is an old mdigciious style ot temple architecture, while 
the modern temples arc of the form usual in South India. 
In the extreme south are forts of Dutch construction. 
Eirlycave temples have in recent years been dis<*overed, and 
also wall paintings. Abundant rarities in sever.il depart- 
ments of Sanskrit literature have rewarded the searcii for 
old Manuscripts, and the ancient Hindu artsof dance, gesture 
and drama have been preserved m more variety than is the 
case with any other part of India. So complex are the cultural 
conditions in the State, noted for the immljer of its speakers 
of English, which the modern administration has endea- 
voured to equip with every device of twentieth century pro- 
gress and efficiency. 
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Di’ Kri.shiiiisw<imi Aiyangar, the Retiring President of 
the Conterence, m a short and felicitous speech thanked Their 
Highnesses. 

.5'40 1*. M, Their Highnesses ilun deiwiricd when the 
numbers itssembleel kept standing. 

5*45 f, M. The following condolence resolutions were 
nioveel ironi the Chair — 

(1) That the Ninth Session of the All-India Orion, 
lal Conference held at Trivanelruin wishe s to place on record 
its sense of deep grief at the deniisf of (a) Hr. A. C Wexilne-r, 
late Honorary Treasurer of the All-India Oru-ntid Conference, 
who has baen intimately associated with its work from its 
v'ery ineo]» loiv ; (6) MahSniahopSdln a\aK. NarasinihSeliSrja, 
uiio«Maved as the Sectional President ol ihe AU-India Orient- 
al Conference on s.-voral occasions • (,) l)r K. P d.tcaswal, 
the President of the 7th Session of tin' All-Jndia Orien.al 
Couterence The death of these scholars has caused an irre- 
]>irable loV, to the world oi Oniaital Seholarshi]> ni gineral, 
and Vll-In<lva Oriental Conference in particular. 

i’2) That the !^>th Ses>«ion of tlie All-India Oiirnta] 
C mlt’renee held at Tnvandriun wi-'hes to jilaee on record its 
sens' oi deep grief at the demise of fo) Dr. M. \\ mldiutz. 
(/>) Prof. K -1 Rapson, (c) Dr Herman Jacobi, and 
{d) Prof. A V. Williams Jackson, which has caused an 
irrepartible loss (o the world of Oriental Soholarshi}). 

The Report of the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
Hth Session of the All-Iiulia Oriental Conference lield at 
Mysore wMs tlieii presented. Tlie function came to a (lose 
With the singing of “ Vaftchcefeauiaiigalnni”. 

7 1’, M. Rao Bahadur K, N. Dikshif, M. A, Diri'ctoi- 
Oeneral of Archa'ology in India, gave a lantirn hot me iH 
the Girls’ High School Assembly hall on tlie VaUty 

Civil isal t on'\ a sumpiary of which is reprcidueed lielc.ii-^ 

The loeturer first referred to the amount of inteicst 
which the discoveries at Mohexijo-daro »ud elsi white hi tie 
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Indus Valley have created ir. India and outsider It wae at 
Mohenjo-daru that Indian Archaeology might be said to have 
Its rebirth; and the credit of the discovery was due to the late 
Mr. K. D. Banerji, who began work at this inhospitable 
desert site with a view to find out more about tb Buddhist 
stilpa w'hich crowned one part of the site. The b iturer then 
gave an idea about the work done at Moheiijo daro and 
Harappa during the last 14 years tud the results of the 
survey of parts of Baluchistan, Sind, Punjab*and Kathiawar 
which have brought to light various sites elucidating differ- 
ent phases of the chalcolithic civilization, so-called because of 
%e use of stone and copper unpleroonts. The unique. chara- 
cter of the Indus civilization, which offered better opportuni- 
ties of life and its amenities to the ordinary citizen than con- 
temporary Egypt or Sumer, was then illustrated oy a 
number of lantern slides. The commodious well-built houses 
of burnt bricks, the arrangements tor water supply by wells 
and particularly the drainage system as studied at Mohen- 
jo-daro betoken an advanced civic culture evohid by a com- 
munity of commercial magnates and business-like jieople. 
Neither great palaces iior large temples can be distinguished 
111 the lay out of the city, and at least from the existing rums 
the citizins appeared to be free froui the dommatmg control 
of kings and priests. The only prominent structures, besides 
the ordinary houses and shops of citizens, are the Great Both 
at Mohenjo-daro and the gieat granary at Harapim. Agr< up 
of small buildings at Harappa have been identified .ai* woik- 
10 in’s quarters owing to their uniform and small accommo- 
dation The great' advance made in-the technical aid indus- 
trial arts, such as that of pottery, faience and kirccoila 
modelling, seal-cutting and bead-makmg, gold smith’s and 
silver smith’s work show the same high level as iown-plan- 
mng and house-building. There are few inclicaticins ol the 
religious faith of the Indus people, but in some of thp seals 
and small finds there are indications that*phallic worship and 
the worship of a god, who may be the prototype of Siva asso- 
ciated with animals, is indicated. The worship of sacred 
trees and the consecration of animals must also have formed 
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part'of the religious beliefs. As to the ideas of a future life 
and funerary cuslonij it is considered likely that a large num- 
ber of the people were cremated, but at least a certain num- 
ber' were ^buried at first m the open with a number of small 
funerary vessels around and later only the skulls with a num- 
ber of bones in large-sized jars. These latter forms of burial 
are found ui the cemetery at Harappa The script m use is 
known from a number of objects found at both the sites, 
mostly on seals, the number of known pictographs at the pre- 
sent moment being over 300. It was undoubted!) written 
g 'll ‘rally from right to left, 'but no attempt to decipher it 
has So far bn*n uiuv'erffially accepted A number of scholars 
have proposed Dravidian or Sumerian keys to the dtcipher- 
iiient, but in the absence of an) bilingual records there iS no 
means U) check tlie results. The civilisation was undoubted- 
ly v -ry wide'^pread, a-i tbices of setthments of the period 
have b 'eii louiid as far soufh-c'ast as Kalh.awar and m the 
nurili-east uj> to Anibala, hue its closest connexion with the 
scores ui site'- in HaUtehtstan and tlu'ougli them widi the 
cuUure.s oi south Iran and Sumer is undoubted. The ques- 
tion of tracing the e-'eti'iiMon ul this culture into the GtngetiC 
Valley is onl)'a matter of furdier detailed investigation 
which will b' taken up ui tlie uearfmure. From the south> 
"oiue materials found only in the Nilgiris such as Amazoiiite 
were used for beads and the condi-siiell found m the extreme 
south of (he p.'nm-ula was eXeeiistvel) used for a variety 
of purposes by th ' ludiis peeipls, but more than this commer- 
ci.il intercourse tt ts difficult to presume. The date of the 
Indus culture has been obtameel b) the affiinties afforded by 
loan antiepiities feiunel at either eiiel, coniwctiiig the Indus 
cuUure with the Sargonic epoch in SumeTian history, roughly 
the first half of the third miUeunmm before Christ. At 
present it is isolateel from the coarse of Indian Histor) as 
regularly known from tlio birth of Buddha in the 6'b century 
B. C. to the latest per.od. Future work m the Gnngetic 
Valley and in the Madras Presidency (where eir!<« he dit- 
cot^cfu's at Adichanallar, no efforts to extsad ojr knowledge 
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of tha prahistoric aga were made) is likely to fill up the exis- 
ting g'ps in thi cnl'nral history o£ Northern and Southern 
India, and in this work the co-operation of a large number 
of Scholars with proper equipment and training with the 
Archieological Departm nit IS necessary. The lecturer coil' 
eluded with an appeal to South Indian scholars to come for- 
ward (11 this task of reconstruction of history. 

7-40 P. M. Dr. W. F- Stutterheim, Director-General of 
Archaeology, Netherlands-Indies, then delivered a lecture on 
the ^^Development of Indian Art in Java" illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

“Dr. Stutterheim proved with the aid of a long series 
of slides that the development of Indian Art in Java cannot 
be regarded as a mere degeneration of its forms there, but 
must be considered as an adaptation cf Indian forms to old 
indigenous Indonesian conceptions. 

The changes and transfonna lions undergone by Indian 
temple architecture and sculpture can be explained by the 
re-assertion of conceptions rooted in old-Indonesiaii ancestor 
worship and magic. 

The temple-plan, originally symmetrical according to 
Indian ideals, became asymmetrical and elongated, like that 
of the ancestor temples of Polynesia. The temples them- 
selves, in the first part of the Hindu period still quite similar 
to their prototypes in India, changed in meaning, into tomb- 
monuments for deceased kings, and in form became high and 
tall like menhirs. The images of the gods became'imagos of 
dead kings, their life-hke forms acquired a rigidity of corpses 
and in essence approached more and more the wooden an- 
cestor figures of the Indonesians. The relievos changed 
from three-dimensional into two-dimensional form and be- 
came shadow play performances in stone the shadow play 
having beer connected with ancestor cult. Finally, the 
Javanese used in their relievos many symbols, showing the 
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supernatural magic power of heroes and gods, unknown in 
Indian art, but created in Indian style. 

Thus the lecture demonstrated that the Javanese .had 
not merely taken over Indian art ideals and had used them 
until degeneration followed, but that already from the be- 
ginning they had fion.sciously applied them for a higher and 
better expression of their own, old indigenous, Indonesian 
conceptions of hereafter (ancestor worship) and religious 
magic.” 

9-.30 P. M, The memliers and delegates were enter- 
tained at the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall by the Trivandrum 
amateurs who staged select scenes from Bhasa’s Svapna~ 
vdsavadotta, 

Tuesday : 21st December 1937. 

8 to 11a. m. The Sectional Meetings were held in the 
rooms of H. H. the Maharaja’s College' of Science and the 
Presidential Addresses of the Vedic Sanskrit, Classical Sans- 
krit, Philosoph}', History, Archaeology and Islamic Culture 
Sections were delivered. 

1 to .‘5-30 p M The Presidential Addresses of Mala- 
yaliun and other Dravidian Language“, Kerala Art and 
Culture, Ardhainagadhl and Pali, Iranian and Zoroastrian, 
and Philology Sections were delivered. The Pandita Pari- 
shat had its first session between 1 and 4 P. M. 

4-30 to 7 P. M Members and delegates were invited to 
a Garden Party at the liowdiar (Palace, the residence of 
H. H. the Maharaja. The function was largely attended and 

Their Highnesses mingled freely with the guests There 
was also a performance of Kathalcali in which select scenes 
from Dakshayaga were acted by the Palace troupe. 

9-30 P. M. After dinner, Dr. J. H. Cousins gave a 
lantern lecture on “Pos< Ajonta Mural Paintings" which 
was followed by an Indian Classical Dance by Mr. Gopinath 
the Palace Dancer, and his troupe, A summary of the 
lecture is given below — 
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“Dr. Cousins said that the title of his lecture might 
suggest an All-India survey, in keeping with the inclusive - 
ness of the Oriental Conference, of mural painting in India, 
subsequent to the golden age with which all the world was 
now familiar. It was, however, rather an indication of a 
study that was in the process of development on the side of 
its materials, and to which he proposed only to make a brief 
indication from the point of view of a single area, namely, 
that in which the Conference was iiieef ing Work on post- 
Ajantan irurals was going on in other areas, and the results 
would, no doubt, be duly made known. He had himself 
been concerned ni the bnrgiiig to light of a .set of ceiling 
paintings of the Vi ja^anagar period m a small and remote 
temple m the Deccan, and he tnisted that co])ies of them 
would soon be available. 

Turning to the mural painting of tin* Kerala coast. 
Dr, Cousins said that the realisation of the historical and 
artistic value of the wall-paintings ni temples and palaces was 
of recent growth, but the movement for the discovery and 
conservation of such i\orks had already, in Triuaneore, 
through the encouragement given by His Highnes'' an<l the 
Government and the cordial co-opcra/ion f»f the defiartriKuifs 
of Archaeology and Fine Art.s, product d a substantial record 
of originals in good preseivation of which faithful topics 
had been made Such copies were now on jmblic view in 
the SrT Chitralayam in Trivandrum, and he hoped that a 
senes of reproductions m full colour would before long be 
made available for addition to the educational muierial of 
art-organisations and private collections. Similar conser\a- 
tion and reproduction was, he understood, in process in the 
neighbouring State of Cochin, 

Chronology of thk Kerala Murals. 

Aa r^rds the chronology of the Travancore murals, 
Dr. Cousins continued, tho -absence, so far, of contempfira- 
neous reotH'ds made the dating of the murals at pr^nt a - 
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matter of inference from collateral cireumBtances and inter- 
nal evidence. Three stages seemed fairly certain. In the 
tracing from fragments of what must -have been a fairly 
large mural in a cave at Tirunandikkara, taken to be of the 
ninth century, they appeared to have the earliest example of 
mural art in the State. This rendered it of special local im- 
portance. But it had, he ventured to surmise, a iMder in- 
terest m showing probably the stage of transition from the 
simplicity of the Ajantau m<x)d to the elaborateness of the 
H indu conception and expression of the life of the universe 
The atmosphere of the fragment, if they were not misread- 
ing it, was that ol Ajania, but the figures were identified a-- 
Siivile, and probably led oiothrougli graflations ol nhicli 
they might yet recover traces, into the subsfijurm stage of 
d<*v<)tional ui.d symliolieal detail so I’lchl} and tiimjuch ex- 
pressed in the murals of Padmariabhapuram Palace, which 
rcpresent<*d the second stage of whieh they had nionP. 

The Padmaiiabliapu.ini mural'' now ('(.ai'isti d of the 
cont'iits of a single mom m the P.ilaci' tliat h.ol foi Mirniies 
prior to I he estulilt'-hmeiit of Tiivandruiu as the Stuti-C'ipi- 
lal, I) 'cn die centre of (iovpriiineiit. They wi i e, then fore, 
alniostf ‘itaml} tlie ■'Urv ivoi"- of a much laigej -itol inuials 
lU the }talaee and eK'wheic and vii 'lUfes'iVe s ngv ' of 
growth. Til'll* artistic dis'inct ivi ness was obvious, and 
showed tin* slyli-itic peak of altainnuiit ol gi neratioiis ol 
artist devotee' .\long With a remai k.ible ixulieiance of 
detail and decoration, ibe\ i xpres^ed a dignified ri ^ei \e in 
ih.' deific figures, and through a strict (.onvention maiiag. d 
to convey a vivid sens • of super-[>crM)nalitv. 

Tub tiiird i’Hask. 

The PadmanShhapuram phase in the legislative life of 
the people, and prfibably also in the cultural hfe, i tided in 
the. mid-cightcenth cvnturv, when Mahamja Martgnda V’armfi 
moved the capital from Padmanabhapuram to Trivandrum. 
Hib dedication of the State to the deity probably also moved 
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tha art of wall painting from the social to the religious en- 
vironment. At any rate, the post-PadmanSbhapuram murals 
that had been brought to light so far were in the temples, 
though within the past year, the largest single mural in the 
State had been found in a small palace at Kpshnapurara. The 
royal temple of SrT Padmanabhaswami in Trivandrum had 
been specially rich in murals of the 1 8th century, and a num- 
ber of these had been copied. But one of the most notable 
embodiments of the idea of the Lord of the Cosmic Dance, 
Nataraja, painted m the seventeenth century, had been res- 
cued from oblivion in the temple of Ettumanur The mural 
at Krshnapuram was probably not more than a century old. 
If BO, it showed by its superb composition and fine crafts- 
manship that the mural art was in full activity until recent 
times in Travancore, and gave the hope that, with the re- 
vival of interest m art in the State, and its coming develoji- 
ment in education, the inherent skill of the ]»eople would lx; 
stimulated into fresh expression. The same mural also 
appeared to close the third phase in the histoiy of mural 
painting m Travancore.” 

Dr. Cousins illustiated his remarks by a senes ol iantern 
slides from both full colour and liiu' copies of the murals 
referred to, and others, to which lie added slides fronnmiruls 
in Cochin State mdieatmg both the smulariues and ditter- 
ences in the mural art of the two neighbouring arca.s. 

Wednesday ; 22nd December 1937. 

8 to 11 A. M. The Presidential Addiesses of the A^ui- 
veda and Technical Sciences, Fine Arts, Anthropology and 
Modem Language Sections were delivered and the Sectional 
Meetings and Papdita Parisliat were continued m the Scien- 
ce College. The meetings of the Executive Committee and 
of the Council were held m the Girls’ High School Assembly 
Hall. 

2-30 to ,S r. M. The Executive Committee had its clos- 
ing meeting in the Girls’ High School A-ssembly Hall, 
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3-15 to 4 p. M. The Closing Session of the Conference 
was held in the Victoria J ubilee Town Hall under the pre- 
sidentship of Dr. F, W. Thomas who spoke as follows — 

“The main official business of this assembly which con- 
cludes the proceedings of the Ninth Session of the Confer- 
ence is to report to you for consideration and ratification the 
resolutions adopted by the Council at its meeting of this 
morning. But I must not omit to give expression, in the 
first place, to the gratitude universally felt by you to the 
State, people and country of Travancore for the welcome 
which they have given to the Conference and for their very 
substantial contribution to its suwess. Personally, as inhabi- 
ting a country which does not enjoy during these months, 
or even in its sumtnor, the climatic conditions known to you 
as the cold season, I am grateful e^er for the. occasional 
showers whereby \our skie> have refreshed our afternoon 
activities. The country has cht*ered us with the spectacle of 
its Ixiauty and flourishing cDiidition, upon which, after what 
has already been su'd, I need not dilate. We note the spa- 
cious now develojencnts of the fine 'capital ; as to the people 
1 h.ave tried without success to set limits to the field of our 
gratitude ; -o general has been the interest taken in our work 
and the friendlniess'with which we have everywhere been 
met. In Trivandrum we owe much to prKute hospitalities ; 
and the junior jiart of the population, whether students or 
menibi'rs of volunteer bodies, ha^ been indefatigable in affor- 
ding information and guidance to our soineiimea erratic move- 
ments. The local Reception Committee, being part of the 
actual eom|K)sition of the (\)nference, would expect from us 
not so much thanks as recognition of its work. This you 
are, I think, prepared to accord m full mea.'sure : the pro- 
gramme of meetings has lieeu jierfectly designed and has 
lieen carried tlirongh practiailly without a hitch. Beneath 
this surface has proceedeil a complexity of detaik'd arrange- 
ments, Such as in Europe, where our limltaticns in regard to 
living and messing together are conipartively trifling, could 
not lx; imagineil. If no one’s principles or usages have failed to 
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receive due consideration — , and I believe that that is almost 
without exception the fact — , we owe it to the Beceptipn 
CoiDiuittee, to its niiairman, Pro- Vice-Chancellor Chandra- 
sekharan, and its Secretary, Mr. K. Vasudeva Poduval, Dir- 
ector of Archaeology in the State, who besides an enormous 
work of correspondence, inspection of accommodation, meals 
and so forth has actually imposed upon hiixself the duty of 
meeting all arriving members of the Conference at the Rail- 
way Station. 

I must now retcr to the action of the State, which has 
substantiated the honour of its invitation by financial support 
in various ways and by freely according the use of its Colle- 
ges and other State buildings. Museums, Art collection^, etc. 
have been prepared for our visits, and provision has lieen 
made for special excnr>ions to Padinunabhapuram and Cape 
Comorin. 

The StaUi action doi's not by any means rover the whole 
of the considcTation shown to U' by eminent authoritirs in 
Tr.ivaiu orc. 1 need not remind you of the honour coiifeiTed 
by the personal presence of our Patrons, Their Highnesses 
and the Resident of the Madras Sl.ites, and of tlie Dewaii 
Sacliirottaina, at the inaugural ceremony and of the inspiring 
addresses to whirh wv lieU-ned. Mtunbt'rs of the Coiifereiue 
Inve lieen privileged t (j attend nnofificial parties and recep- 
tions, wliereat thev«have sometimes witnessed on the part of 
the Resident and otliers, )nghl\ nistruetivi' (Xposgioiis of 
matters quite germane to the interests ot the Conference. 
As to Their Highnesses, to wdiom 1 mast refer m the last ])larc, 
since I have been unable, in tins rainhhng, unrehearsed state. 
,ment, to follow another route, do we not feel that they have 
devoted their household and entourage unreservedly to our 
gratification. At Receptions, larger or smaller, we have been 
entertained by representation of the old Indian arts, so W'cll 
preserved in this State, of music, dancing and drarruitic pt*r- 
formances : and His Highness himself has expoundid his 
own films of archa’ologioal and natural curiosities of Java and 
of instructive pageantry, ceremonial, and ritual usage in his 



own State, For other kind attention to your President on 
the part of the members of His Highness’s household I may 
venture to convey ;your grateful thanks in conjunction with 
my o^m. 

I Will now move the following resolutions passed in the 
Executive Committee of the Conference — 

(n) That the next or tenth session of the All-Iudia 
Oriental Conference is to be held at Hyderabid, 

(/;) That Dr. Nizamuddm has been elected by the 
Executive Committee as the Local Secretary at 
Hyderabad. 

(<•) That Dr. M. H. Krishna and Dr. S. K. De have 
h ‘cn elected an the Hon. General Secretaries of 
the Conference. 

(d) Tliat Dr A B. Dhruva has been re-electtd Hoii. 
Treasurer of the Conference. 

(r) Tliat it was resolved to aiiivey a message of 
greetings of the present session of the All-lndia 
Oriental Conferenee to the next Orienfalitts 
Congress to lie held at Brussels. 

(/) That th(“ following resolution w'as adopted by the 
Council upon the n*commendatiou of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Conference : 

“That the All-India Oriental Conference favours 
the eitfly formation of an Indian Academy of 
Arts mid Letters ou the lines s.milar to those of 
the British Academy, and requests the Executive 
Committee of the Conference to communicate 
with other societies and institutions interested 
m the project with a view to explore the possi- 
bilities of its r(>ahzation at a very early date.” 

{(j) “That this session of the All-India Oriental Con- 
’ ferenoe held at Trivandrum conveys its heart- 
felt ihaYiks to — 

(i) The Reception Committee under the lead of Mr. 

C. V. Chandras'kharan and the various other 
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Committees and sub-committeeg ■who looked to the 
comforts of the delegates and visitors during their 
stay at Travancore ; 

(n) The cheerful Army of Volunteers who joyfully did 
all kinds of errands for the visitors, and who made 
them feel quite at home in this distant land of 
Anantasayana ; 

(iii) The artists and singers who treated the visitors to 
such excellent music, dance and ahhinaya, which to 
many of the visitors have been both entertaining 
and instructive. And, what should have come first 
but is purposely put at the end, to 

(iv) Their Highnesses, the liesident, theDewanand the 
other officers of the State of Travancore for their 
distinguished patronage.” 

The^vote was carried amidst loud and prolonged cheers. 

The Resolutions having been unanunously approved, 
the President resumed — 

“We have now come to what I feel to be the outstanding 
item in the programme of today’s gathering, namely the 
announced address by the Dewan Sachivottaina Sir C. P. 
Ramaswainy Aiyar, whom, without further prelude, I invite 
to fulfil his promise”. 

Sachivottama Sir C. P. Kaniaswamy Aiyar delivered an 
extempore address as follows — 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It was one of my pet delusions that careful men of 
research and scientists specialise in absolute truth {Laughter ). 
But just now, after having heard your revered President, 1 
do not know where I am, because, he has made bold to tell 
you that the main business of this afternoon is to listen to 
me. I came Sir, to listen to you, {Laughter) to your closing 
remarks, and I regard myself as a player in an interlude, an 
interlude in more senses than one. I am not here as a real 
actor on your stage, I have no right to take part in your 
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oonfemKje, and I am aware that I am addressing a body of 
picked men, thorough in their own several lines of research, 
patient in their accumulation o£ learning and anxious to en- 
lighten the world. I have very little to say that can really 
be of use to a learned audience, and I do not presume there* 
fore to address you on the special topics that have occupied 
your attention during these two days. What I propose, with 
your leave, Mr. President to do is to undertake the task 
which is appropriate and pertinent to your labours, namely, 
the task of feeling for myself, and expressing such feeling, 
as to what Conferences like this can do, and ought to do. 

There are many ways adopted by several types of mmds 
and temperaments in dealing with alien civilisations, cultures 
and languages. Many of us here cannot be acquainted, are 
not acquainted, with all those languages, cultures, thoughts, 
dreams and aspirations which are embodied in the manus- 
cripts, in the books, and in those remains of art and of 
architecture, which engage your specialised attention. But 
in dealing with these subjects, foreign to our separate entities 
and individualities as I said, there are many modes of 
approach. One of [those modes, which 1 cannot omit to 
mention, was a mode adojited by men of a very ‘superior’ 
type like Lord Macaulay, when dealing with the subject of 
oriental studies Let me, at the risk of great irreverence 
just read to you what Macaulay in his great Minute, said 
about oriental studies ; 

“ Why thou” said lie, and he was a very ‘superior’ man, 
“is it necessary to pay people to learn Sanskrit and 
Arabic ? Evidently because it is universally felt 
that Sanskrit and Arabic are languages, the know- 
ledge of which does not compensate for the trouble 
of acquiring them,” {Laughter,) “On all such 
subjects the state of the market is the decisive 
test,” 
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This is a dictum which we have fortunately survivedi 
as we have survived the era of Macaulay, Not content with 
those pearls of wisdoni) he continued in this strain : 

* To encourage the study of a literature, admitted to 
be of small intrinsic value, only because that 
literature inculcates the most serious errors on 
the most important subjects, is a course hardly 
reconcilable with reason, with morality, or even 
with that neutrality which ought to be sacredly 
preserved.” 

That is one way of looking at a foreign language, at a 
foreign literature, at an alien culture, {^Laughter.') 

Another way is that of Ernest Renan of •' La vie de 
Jesus.” That is a method of subdued unbelief, or half 
belief in which careful analytical, silent and destructive 
criticism is poured upon things which many hold sacred. 

Another method is that of the Nazis, a method which 
proceeds on certain definite exclusions, which asserts, for 
instance, that Jesus Christ having been a Jew, the religion 
which he inculcates must be the evil thing, and that there- 
fore it was an incumbent duty of the statesmen of Germany 
to see that that dread thing was eradicated. 

The last outlook is, of course the frank, can did destruc- 
tive attitude of the Russian Revolution in its initial stages 
” Away with it ; we do not want these things of the spirit 
and intellect. We are done with them. We are living in a 
world of tractors, of machines, of agricultural production, 
of intensive economic upheaval.” 

By far the best way, it seems to me of looking at things, 
is the way which has been evolved ,in our own country, 
where the truths of religion and of culture have not been 
too dogmatically asserted. It must be said of us of the East 
that face to face with the mystery of things, we have not 
attempted to be dogmatic or assertive, but we have adopted 
an attitude qE humility and self-effacement. 
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Pardon me, Ladies and Gentlemen, if 1 quote to yon a 
Verse from Omar Khayyam which gives one aspect of that 
outlook, 

“There was a door to which I found no key. 

There was a veil past which I could not see ; 

Some little talk awhile of me and thee. 

There seemed and then, no more of thee and me.’ 

Generally speaking, that is the way of approach which 
may be recommended to a Conference of this kind, to learned 
men all the world over in these days of travail and tribula- 
tion, the Avay which has been indicated in two lines of 
Kudyard Kipling . 

“There are nine and ninety ways of inditing 

tribal lays 

And every single one of them is right.” 

There arc nine and ninety ways of approaching God- 
head. There are nine and ninety ways of analysing cultures. 
There are nine and ninety ways of unlocking the doors of 
learning. Every one of them is right ; and the task of the 
learned man and the suideiit, the obligation of the seeker 
after truth is not to eschew one or the other of those nine 
and ninety ways. 

in that spirit I shall for a moment dwell mioii what I 
consider to be the special contribution of eastern literature 
and arts to the sum total of human learning and human 
thought. If I am too venturesome in this respect, I shall 
secure the pardon of this learned audience, because the more 
learned an audience one has before one, the more sure one is 
of comprehension, charity and tolerance. Wow, it appears 
to me that if one thing can be said more definitely and em- 
phatically than any other, it is this, that eastern literatures 
are espScially distinguished and characterised by what may 
be called intuition and what follows from intuition. Let me 
illustrate. Ages ago, a great poet, singing of Srt Kama as 
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he came from his conquest iu LaiikS, of Rivaoa and his em« 
battled army, spoke of his voyage in that heavenly chariot 
when accompanied by his devoted SltS he returned from 
LafikS to Ayodhya. That poet spoke of that voyage over 
the waste of waters in this way ; 




Raghuvaihia, Sarga XIII, Stanza 2. 


The truth and the full meaning of those lines I learnt 
only when in 1926 it fell to my lot to make a voyage by 
plane to Europe. Let me translate those lines, feeble though 
my translation may be, etc., they were just passing 

over those places between Tuticorin and Ce 3 'lon from the 
Malaya Parvata which stretches to the sea, foain-tlecked 
and broken in its line by the bridge. What does it remind 
one of? “It reminds me” .savs Kama, of that sarat sky — • 
late spring and earl}' summer — of India, broken only b} the 
milky wav from one end to the other, by a few flocks of 
foam ; the rest is clear. When travelling by aeroplane looking 
down from a mile above the sea you see only those ripples 
of foam. 


Why do 1 recite those words now ? It requires a 
tremendous amount of intuition, of comprehension, and of 
placing oneself in new surroundings. I was quoting from 
Kdhddsa'b Raghuvaihia . The implication is tliat what 
science has demonstrated, our ancients were able to cognise, 
foresee and interpret a long tune ago. And that I ascribe, 
as greater men than I have ascribed, to that great faculty of 
intuition of great men, poets, seers, scholars and thinkers, in 
inspired moments. 

Lot me now turn from that to another subject. We 
have heard of the Daidvatdra — the ten incarnations of ’Vi^nu. 
It occurs to me that perhaps it may no’t be too fanciful an 
analogy, too far-fetched a figure, to think of that as typi- 
fying, or at all events partly symbolising, the growth of 



humsxilty from the pristine stages of created life. Let ns 
analyse it. The world started with the Matsya Avatara. 
Visiju incarnated as a fish in the waters ; and then there 
came the tortoise ; and from the tortoise there emerged 
the beginnings of warm-blooded life ; and then came the 
half-man ; then the warrior ; then the great monarch ; then 
the perfect man who was the author of the “tzi/a’’; then the 
Buddha ; and, finally, the end of all things. It is possible 
to say that the incarnations of Visnu are merely symbolical. 
But arc they not something more than that? Are they not 
the conscious embodiinen*^ cf the intuition of the seer who 
wanted to typify m that manner the progress from less to 
more of humanity, the progress from the waste of waters to 
the highest attainment of man 

Now, these are asjiccts of the matter which need a 
certain amount of stud} and collaboniiion. A great deal of 
Work has been done. No man, standing on a platform like 
thi.s, can .speak without advertence to the itonderful work of 
Fraser m The (rolden Jkmyh^ of anthropologists and others 
who have elucidaied many dark things concerning mt rhology^ 
histoty and lore sacred and profane. Ar the same time, it 
appears to me that what has been attempted in this direction 
by orientalists has been of the meticulous, of the scientific 
of the elaborative, and the lechuical kind. What is wanted 
IS a welding of the technical equipment and the scientific 
approach with that comprehension, with that humnnit\, 
which deals with religions and cultures as “moving in dim 
w'orlds half realised” rather than as things scientifically 
labelled and collated. (AjtpJanse.) 

Speaking in that way, these are many things which I 
might just bring to your notice. Take, for instance, one of 
the glories of modern science. We do not know where 
w'e are ia modern science. We once spoke of a finite world. 
And then we spoke of the infinite world. We do not know 
where we are either in regard to space or time. Until a few 
years ago we were glorying in that doctrine called the 



nebular hypothesie which it was the glory of Luptaoe to 
elucidate. In relation to that theory, a certain ve»‘8e from 
the Upaniaads comes to my mind : 

mwTwrer i” 

BrhadSranyakopaniaad, Chapter III, 
Brahmapa VIII, 

“This Being is inter-raeshed, woven and inter-woven 
with ether, and that is life, and that is the essence of life", 
says the Upanisad KartS. 

It appears to me that no more accurate, no more 
thorough definition could be given of the doctrine of that 
nebular theory of the way in which the world came into 
being from the mists which came out from ether and which 
resolved themselves into constellations, worlds and suns — 

*tsri i 

tT«irtiRTi|t%vn: wiqi: srarq?^ tnr ii 

If we read the last two books of Sir James Jeans, we 
shall realise the truth, the intuitive truth, of that saying. 
And what the saying means I shall venture to translate. 

“This is the truth : As from a blazing fire, m a 
thousand ways similar sparks proceed, so, 0 Beloved, are 
produced living souls of v^anous kinds from the Indestruc- 
tible (Bralunan) and they also return to Him.” 

And in that direction other men in other countries have 
also thought and given expression to such thinking. Many 
years ago, when the thoughts of a great English poet were 
moving towards pantheism he came across an inscription in 
Crete and put into verse as follows • 

‘‘The God I know of, I shall ne’er 
Know, though he dwells exceeding righ. 

Raise thou the stone and find me there, 

Cleave thou the wood and there am I. 

Yea, in my flesh his spirit doth flow. 

Too near, too far, for me to know." 
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Thus, therefore, in dealing with some of the great pro- 
blems of the universe, in dealing with things like pantheism, 
the doctrine of /Carnta and the doctrine of transmigration, 
which may be said to be the three beliefs which have orig- 
nated, or at all events could very well be said to have origi- 
nated in the East and to have travelled elsewhere, you find 
that many doctrines which are now considered to be modern 
were contemplated long ago. And it ought to be the function 
of every Indian, and of every Orientalist, sooner or later, to 
compile a natural history of ideas, a natural history of intui- 
tion, 80 that it might be possible, when 'one finds one 
inscription here and another inscription there, not only to 
collate such inscriptions and old manuscripts, and to edit a 
full text of them but to assimilate the spirit of them all and 
by a coui{xirative study, to realise how the human soul, m 
its search alter truth has wandered from place to place, and 
tried, wherever it went, to start questionings, promptings 
and answei’s. It appears to me that there is enough material 
m our country, in our scriptures and in our writings for a 
treatise of the kind which I have ventured to call “A Natural 
History of Ideas ” Lord Acton attempted to do something 
of the kind with regard to one branch of Ideas, namely, the 
idea of freedom. His ‘^Ifibtoryo> Freedom" is well known 
to historical scholars. I would that such a conference as 
this, so well equipped for that purpose would take upon 
itself the study of any one of those great ideas — Karma, and 
what it means and Transmigration and w^hat it has been in 
several countries. Quests, searches on such lines, will yield 
valuable results. 

When I was a student of the Bible some years ago, I 
came across that memorable saying in St. John, when u 
blind person — one who was born blind— was led to Jesus 
Christ by his disciples. His disciples gathered round Jesu» 
Christ and asked him ‘‘Did this roan or his parents sin, that 
he was born blind and Jesus answered “Neither did this 
man sin nor his parents sin j but that the works of®*^ 



filiould be made manifest in him.” And the blind mnn got 
Ilia sight restored. As I was reading this versa in the Holy 
Bible, it struck me that the idea of transmigration, the idea 
of Karma, the inheritance of curses through long generations, 
which we hnd in the Hebrew and Greek cultures and religion 
and literature, India knew ages ago and that India is not far 
away from Palestine of old. It you go into this matter 
more and more deeply, you will find that many of these 
ideas have survived civilizations. 

Another important contribution that, I venture to sub- 
mit, the East has made to the sum total of human thought 
and human action in the world i.s what I call symbolism in 
art, the idea that art is not mere photographic reproduction 
of nature, but an endeavour to demonstrate the inner spirit 
of things, to present ideas as far as possible. The ideal of 
Greek art, of the perfect man and the perfect woman is well 
known, blvery limb is perfectly proportioned ; the nose i.-? 
perfectly straight, and the eyes are set at the right mathe- 
matical angle. But an irreverent man might say that there is 
somc*thing cold about Greek statuary, something wanting, 
something which does not satisfy the yearning of the human 
soul. Take, on the other hand, eastern scmpture ; absurd 
from the physiological point of view , twenty, thirty, even 
a thousand arms and legs ; apt to rouse the laughter of 
ridicule in Macaulay-like minds. As a matter of fact Macaulay 
did speak of Indian shrines and of Gods and Goddesses in 
slightly disparaging terms. But the idea underlying Indian 
sculpture is very different from and far higher than common 
physiology. Na(ardja, Kali, thtse do not satisfy the ideals 
of the photographer. No, the idea of Nafardja is that of 
a whirling, dynamic force, dancing through destruction to 
life ; and the idea of Kali is that of infinite energy symbo- 
lised by the numerous heads and the thousand hands ; and 
the accompaniments symbolise the gentleness of tTnid whose 
also is the same spirit as tliat of K&li. The ideal of Indian 
arehitecture is, as I have already stated, not photograjdiio 
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accuracy but symbolic represeutatwn, succeaattil in some 
case and only partially successful in others and beyond 
ordinary visual and auditory comprehension. 

That is the meaning of Indian music ; that is the mean- 
ing of Indian architecture ; that is the significance of Indian 
sculpture, These ideals were at one time derided ; but it is 
vary curious to notice that the world has rebelled against 
what has bjen called by a V ictorian critic “the Fleshly 
School.’’ And the glory of those ideals is slowly coming 
back, sometimes under difficult auspices, sometimes In more 
comprehensive ways. Recently, I saw a photograph of 
Eps twin’s great statue of Jesus Christ, But the only ih ng 
I saw was the enormous pair of legs and feet ; teiy Iitlle 
beyond that. But the idea is that, in proper perspective, 
you would see a shroud and nothing but the shroud. Jesus 
Chri.st really is m the distance, and what you see is the 
earthhness of that particular moment. I saw again in 
Keusiugtxjn Galleries his Christ’s mother. If it was not 
beautiful, it was symbolic. But I venture to say that 
our symbols are at least as expressive as those symbols. In 
any c^se, it i.s worthy of note that, as t'ery often happens, 
the wh'^el of life turns high and low, and these ideas spread 
from world’s end to world’s end ; and they produce repur- 
cussions and results wherever they go. Symbolism in art 
again, is one of the contributions which the eastern life and 
eastern art have made to the world. 

Aiio'her notable contribution is the system of teaching 
religion and ethics by means of parables and stories. Con- 
sider what that means. It started with the Buddhist 
Jdtakas, and the stones of the Hitopadeia" and “Pcii- 
cai*ntra'\ From them and from Chinese and Arabian 
sources, the system went to Spain i it came to Italy. That 
led to.the “Chousou de Roland’’, to Boccaccio’s “Decamtron” 
and Spenser’s “Faery Queen’’. That method of conveying 
in oral, ethical and religious maxims by means of stories was 
essehtially an eastern art, and the parable and stpry, an 
essentially eastern institution. 
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It may be worth while for a conference like this to 
concentrate its attention for a while upon the growth of such 
worki as have been attempted most successfully in Germany 
and France in recent times in respect of folklore. The 
evolution of these eastern ethics and pa’^ables has not yet 
been adequately studied and it appears to me that is a pro- 
fitable field in which those concerned in this conference 
might labour. 

My friends, there is a great deal that is now and then 
written in journals, m censorious publications, about tlu’ 
horrid things that confront one in our temples and other 
institutions. People raise their hands in holy horror. The> 
say the obscenity is absolutely beyond contemjdation. 
These are things that Miss Mayo wrote about. « Oth( i f- ^(c 
have written about them Among them is a Frenchman, 
one of the three-months traveller^. But I do not know if 
that Frenchman ever looked at the Notre Dame de Pans. It 
these critics had only looked at the gargoyles and phallic 
emblems there, they would have tried to realise that pcihajis 
the Indian artists who produced those temples and those 
wonderful images and those evocations of the suhhme, must 
have had some purpose and some object in producing them. 
If they will only pause to coiisidor that nature, unadorned 
nature, nature in its unlovely aspects, is one of the insepar- 
able realities, the shrouding of which is not essential for a 
proper and reverential attitude, they will find the truth of 
.he saying Eumanm sum (I am a man). It may be that in 
that spirit these things ought to be investigated. If you go 
into Mahabalipuram, if you go into Kshjipuram or into the 
great temples here, or the great cathedrals of Europe, if you 
see the temples of Greece, of the Eleusinian mysteries and 
the worship of certain phallic emblems, then perhaps you 
will see that humanity has been consistent and that 
humanity’s consistency for 2000 years is - not wrong headed 
Some explanation and some rationality is pos* 
l^jble. These are some. of the things which, though perhaps 
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inoonsequentia], appealed to me. Speaking to an audience 
like this I feel very nervous. It seems to me that there are 
many things on which you might ponder and many con- 
quests you might make. I wish you Godspeed and thank 
you for the patience with which you have listened to me. 
Let me end by saying that now as ever the world is waiting 
for perfection, yearning, aspiring dreaming, suffering ; and 
every person who does his best, who gives of his best to his 
Motherland and humanity, is doing an inestimable work. 
The work of the scholar and the savant, remote as it might 
appear to labourers of the market-place, is more essential 
and more and more lull of potentialities for the 
future than the work of those who deal with transient 
phenomena, who labour in the things that matter not, 
{^Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

The function was brought to a close by the General 
Pi-esident with the following concluding remarks — 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 

You are now in a position lo judge whether I was 
riglit in referring to the address of the Sachivottiima as the 
outstanding item in oar today’s agenda. For my part I feel 
that all the support, official and jxn’&onal, for which the 
Conference is indebted to him, attains a climax in the in- 
spiring reffections which his comiminication has kindled in 
our minds. As to his claim to amateur status in these mat- 
ters, I may mention that, having b^en privileged to sit be- 
side him and benefit by his explanations both at a meeting 
of the Sanskrit Parishat engaged in discussion of deep 
^astraic matters aud at a Kathakali performance with 
rapid dialogue in MalaySlam, I am not able to endorse his 
modest profession. Kven were it otherwise, all here are by 
their own exjierience aware that the innocence of the enli- 
ghtened amateur, who is free to employ his unclouded in- 
telligence, is as nothing in comparison with the incapacity of 
a specialist confronted with the matters of a different specia- 
lism* 



To conclude the proceedings o£ this Ninth Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference, I can without hesitation 
congratulate you upon the marked success of our gathering. 
Having been able to attend the delivery of several of the 
Presidential Addresses in the Sections, I am impressed by 
their scientific outlook and up-to-date information. The 
papers jn my own Section, most of which I had perused, 
are similar in spirit and precision to those presented to the 
International Orientalist Congress, and I do not doubt 
that in general the like may be stated in regard to the other 
sections where my information was cursory. Having inspe- 
cted also the extensive volumes representing the former 
Sessions of the Coiiferenoe, I am convinced that our organ- 
ization has made itself secure on a high level of competence. 
The generation of young scbolar^, some of whom have been 
coming to European Universities, since the early years of 
the present centu-y, for indoctrination in modern methods of 
study and research, has grown to maturity and may be en- 
couraged to contrast its work in a spirit of independence and 
responsibility.” 

Dr. S. K. Aiyangar thereupon proposed a vote of thanks 
to Dr. F. W. Thomas for having ably brought the work of 
the session to a successful conclusion. Tliis was also car- 
ried amidst acclamations. 

4'15p. M.— A group photograph of the members and 
delegates was taken in the quadrangle of H. H. The Maha- 
raja’s College of Science. 

6 to 5'80 P. M,— The Princep’s Centenary function was 
held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, when Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarty, Government Epigraphist for India, read a 
memoir on “James Princep.” Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, 
Dr. M. H 4 Krishna, Dr. S. K. Chatterjee, Mr. C. R. Krishna 
raacharulu and Dewan Bahadur Dr.S.K.rishnaswami Aiyangar 
also spoke on the occasion. 
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6*S0 to 5*55 p. M. — Kev. Fr. H. Heras gave a lecture 
on “Proto-Indian Script and Culture” with illustrations : 
He said that, 

“The inscriptions of Mohenjo daro piopcse three great 
problems the solution of which w’ill disclose the truth about 
those cryptic writings. 

First problem : Who were the authors of the inscrip- 
tions ? Certainly they were not Aryans as Sir John Mar- 
shall proves. Very likely they were Dravidians who 
inhabited the whole of India before the Aryans came in. 
Of the existence of the Dravidians in Northern India we 
have ethnographical, linguistic and historical proofs 

Second Problem vVhat was the language they spoke ? 
Most probably a Dravidiau language. The existence of 
Brahui — -a Dravidian language spoken by the Baluchis who 
are not Dravidian racially — so uear the borders of Sind 
confirms our supposition. That Dravidian language was 
Hone of the Dravidijo l.'nguages spoken at present in India. 
It was most likely the parent language of all the modern 
Dravidian languages. Happily Dravidian languages in 
India have not changed nmch owing to their agglutinative 
character. 

Tliird problem Whac sort of script was their script ? 
The Indus valley script is a picto-phonographic script. 
Many of its signs are pictograplis the meaning of mIucIi is 
not difficult to ascertain. As regards the signs which are 
not piccographs, wdiich are merely phonetic, they were 
compared with the signs of other ancient scripts ; Sumerian, 
Egyptian, Hvttite and early Chinese. The majority of all 
the phonetic signs of Moheiijo-daro have similar signs in 
one of these scripts. Accordingly the meaning of these 
signs was transferred to our Indian signs. After the 
meaning of all our signs was settled, the greatest problem 
was how to read them. Wliat was their phonetic value ? 
For this all the Dravidian words having the same meaning 



Wete studied, modern su£Bxes or affixes were dropped, the 
probable oldest word was selected and thus the readings of 
the signs were settled The script is boustrophedon : odd 
lines read from right to left ; even hues from left to right. 
The inscriptions do not contain names chiefs, officers or 
merchants. They are most varied in their subject, religious, 
pohtical, social, etc. Practically all long inscriptions are 
fragments of verses.” 

Dr. C Meenakshi then spoke on the “Coronations of 
Pallava Kings” as follows ; — 

KancT is a store-house of the monumental art of the 
Pallavus. And magnificent sculptures of Siva in his vari- 
ous aspects are housed in the Siva temples. Of the Visnu 
temples of the Pallava period the most important is the 
Vaikunthapperumaj which is unique for its historical value 
and sculptural treasure, Oiii the walls of the verandah 
running round the central shrine are seen a series of panels 
over 200 m number which were sketched by Alexander 
Rea m his Pallava .Architecture and interjH-eted as re- 
lating to Pauranic scenes. It was Professor Jouveau Dub- 
reil who threw the suggestion that the Hrstifew of them 
may be historical. 

Stimulated by this I visited this temple every week for 
nearly two years and made a very exhaustive study of them 
and discovered that they were a pictorial history of the 
Pallavas of KaftcJ. The results of my research are embodied, 
in a monograph entitled, ^The Eisiorieal Sculptures of the 
V aikunthapperu nal temple, Kafici ’ which constituted one 
of my three books submitted for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy of the University of Madras. 

Oq the verandah of the Vaikupthapperuma} temple one 
meets with a series of Coronations or Royal Ahhishekas 
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aniotig tbe sculjjtures which offer at once the solution to the 
establishment of the historical nature of the panels. Unfor- 
tunatel)^ they are all thickly white-washed so much so that 
some of the minutest details are obscured. A thorough 
washing of these chemical!)) or otherwise is a desideratum. 

VVhat strikes one on a superficial survey of these Cor- 
onation scenes is that the form of representation and the 
style are almost identical with one another though other 
minor or minute details may differ. 

The kings who are the chief interest in these Mhi- 
seka panels are all portrayed big in size and appear seated 
majestically on a throne {dsandi) with their legs hanging 
down and their two hands leaning on their thighs. 

Across their breasts they wear a cross band which 
may be identified as the jewel known as Channavira which 
was indeed a sint quanon of the Pallava Kings at the time 
of their coronations. 

Usually this ornament is described as a sort of double 
Yajhopavltas and is said to pass over either of the should- 
ers crosswise and fifttened in the middle of the breast and 
back. And the same ornament worn by the Pallava Kjngs 
in the Abhiseka panels differs in that it passes over their 
arms also. 

Other jewels such, as Kundalas, KeyiiraSy Upagrivas 
and Hdrns also apjiear on the person of the king. The 
actual ceremony is performed by two men apparently Brah- 
mins standing one on either side of the king in the act of 
either placing the crown on the head of the king or pouring 
the sacred water from shanks or pots. The paraphernalia 
of the kings consisting of ministers and officials elephants 
and horses are also depicted in certain |>anels while in 
others there are two or three riders on the backs of ele- 
phants holding in their ban is Kwhbhas of sacred water. 
Yet in a few others there are enthusiastic spectators watch- 
ing the ceremony from the balcony of certain buildings. 



There is a sculpture of Koyal Abhi§eha from Carti- 
bodia which has been described by Dr. BoKSch in the B. E. 
F. E. 0. Vol. 1931, which approximates in form to the 
V aiku^fhapperumal sculptures. The relationship that 
existed between the Pallava Kingdom and Cambodia is 
amply borne out by the presence in Cambodia of Pallnva 
form of wntmg, their legends and their style of architecture. 
The royal Abhiseka sculpture from Cambodia is one more 
evidence of the cultural contact that prevailed then between 
these two countries. 

The last lecture was on “Jaipur Excavations” by Bai 
Bahadur Dayaram Sahui, M. a , c. i. k., Director of Archaeo- 
logy, Jaipur, ’llustrated by lantern slides. 

The Speaker said that the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jaipur had, like other jircmier States of 
India, won the gratitude of lovers of archaeology by forming 
a small Archaeological Department of their own During 
the two years’ existence of this department, the Director 
received unstinted support in all his undertakings from liui 
Bahudur Pancjit Amar Nath Atal, Fmaftce Minister of the 
State, One of these tasks was the exploration of an ancient 
Buddhist site situated at a distance of about two milei from 
the modern town of JiairSf in which ti'.idition recognizes the 
capital of VirS^a in whose court the Pandava heroes had 
passed their thirteenth year of tlicir exile. HairSt was al- 
ready known to archaeologists from an As’okaii rock edict 
still in situ which had lieen made known by Mr. Carlleylo, 
First Assistant to Sir Alexander Cunningham. Another 
edict of the same emperor was removed from BairSt^ to the 
Adn tic Society of Bengal hy Qi&pt&iw Burt in 1840. The 
ancient remains which have now been explored are situated 
on the top of a low hill and revealed a Buddhist raona'stery 
and important circular temple and the remains of two Afiol^* 
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piUarB, all of which had been burnt and destroyed by the 
Huns in the 5th or 6th century A. D. The monastery 
yielded a hoard of 36 silver coins including eight of the 
punch-marked type and 28 of the Greek and Indo-Greek 
kings, the earliest among them being one of Heliokles (circa 
140 B. C.) the last Greek king of Bactria and the latest of 
Hermaios (circa 20 — ^45 A, D.) The eight punch>marked 
coins were wrapped m a piece of true cotton cloth. The 
circular temple was built of sections of large wedge-shaped 
bricks alternating with octagonal wooden columns and was 
surrounded by a broad Pradaksina-patha, This is the 
oldest structural temple of the historical period found any. 
where in India and one of those which furnished models for 
the rock-cut ('ave temples of the type represented by the 
Caiiya cave of the 1st century B. C. at Junnar. The object 
of worship in this temple was a stupa which had been cut 
away in a previous excavation many years ago. The build- 
ing, however yielded fragments of an Agokan umbrella of 
polished Chunar sandstone which crowned the stupa referred 
to and several fragments of a bowl of the same kind of polish- 
ed stone which probably contained the reliquary. The Afoka 
pillars had been completely destroyed but thousands of pieces 
from the polished surface and the core were found. This 
discovery is interesting as it increases the numlier of known 
ASoka pillars to sixteen. The portable antiquities included 
a large variety of objects but no representations of the 
Buddha in any form. This circumstance provides incontro- 
vertiblo evidence of the Buddha image not having been 
evolved until about the middle of Ist century A. D. 

Another site in the Jaipur State which is being explored 
is the ancient mound near the well-known salt lake of 
Skmbhar. This city must have been deserted in the late 
medieval jieriod when the modern town of S&mbhar was 
founded. The recent excavations in this mound have re- 
vealed the existence of the remains of three successive cities 
built one upon the foundations of another^ The inter' 
mediate level dates from the early Qupta or late Kushim 
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period and one of the houses yielded a silver coin of the 
Indo-Greek king Hermaios and a copper coin of Huviahka. 
Other portable antiquities recovered from this level included 
many finely decorated bowls of fine light clay ; a water jar 
of the same material, the neck and handle of which were so 
designed as to represent the descent of the river Ganges 
from the matted hair of Siva. Mention should also be made 
of several scores of bone spikes with sharp pointed ends 
which must have been used for scratch mg letters or patterns 
into the surface of the pottery vessels ; and a.pottery model 
of a house complete with its lattice and open windows, 
gabled roof and pinnacles. A sealing of the same material 
but of an earlier date bears representations of a yiipa with 
the usual curved top and surrounded by a railing. Among 
terracotta plaques was a part of one showing a man playing 
on a lyre in the same way as the effigy of the Gupta king 
Samudragupta on his coins of the ‘lyrist type’. Other pot- 
tery plaques stamped with a variety of mythological subjects 
appear to have been amulets of some kind. Other objects 
deserving no*ice are a buffalo-headed and two armed male 
figure of terracotta and another figure of a pot-bellijd Brfih- 
mai?a with a and a thick yajfiopavita. The lowest 

stratum dates back to the Ist or 2nd century B. C. 

Many other ancient sites await exploration in the Jaipur 
State. At one of them at the village of Nagar in the Uniara 
Thikflna Mr. Carlleyle collected over COCO copper coins of a 
local Malava tribe which included seme of the smallest and 
lightest coins anywhere to be found. Another ancient 
mound in the Dausa Tahsil, yielded five years ago, a hoard 
well preserved gold coins of Samudragupta and Chandra- 
gupta II. The town of LSlsot 58 miles from the city of 
Jaipur possessed a Buddhist stUpa of considerable antiquity 
and six pillars belonging to its railing have survived. One 
of these like one or two stUpa pillars .at SdflcI, bears an 
interesting relief representing the ^Spa with its ^rana etc. 
A tem^ of Siva of the 10th century A4D. near the town of 
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Slkar was, according t» an inscription found in it* decorated 
wich nnmerouB stone scuUpures including statues of the five 
PSi^dava brothers and Draupadl. The town of Chatsu 
(ancient ChampSvatT) possessed a temple of Murari of the 
11th century A. D The Jaipur State also boasts of the only 
well preserved temple of the reign of the Chaharaana 
(Chauhau) kings. It is situated at Blsilpur, which accord- 
ing to a well preserved inscription of the lime of PrtbvTraja 
was also called Vigrakapura. 

The Kachbwaha rulers of the Jaipur State trace their 
origin from the god Sun aud are believed to have been set- 
tled successively at liohtas o i the river Son, Dausa, Amlier 
and Rarnga^h before they established their capitol at the 
present city of Jaipur. Among the numerous monuments 
built by these Princes are the well known palaces of Amber 
their astronomical observatories, magnificent step wells for 
the storage of rain water and other kinds of edifices. The 
earliest epigraphical reference to this d} nasty occurs in an 
inscription of Vtirama Sa^vat 1345 (A. D. l28t>) in the 
reign of the Chauhan king Hainmlra of Ranthambhor. 
Numerous other inscriptions relating to the reigns of Maha- 
raja Bharamalla and his successors have been found and 
arrangements are in hand for the publication of these and 
other inscriptions found in the State. 
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9 P. M. — The members were entertained at the Victoria 
Jubilee Town Hall with Tiruvatirakali and music at 
which select songs of SvSti TiruijSl MahSrSjd of Travan* 
core were sung. 

Thursday : 23rd December 1937- 

7 A. M. — All excursion was arranged to PadmanSbha- 
puram, the ancient capital of Travaiicore, SualiTndram and 
Cape Comorin ; and about a hundred members and delegates 
took part in the same. 

Exhibition. 

On all days of the Conference, an Exhibition of Oriental 
Manuscripts was open to Ihe members and delegates. Ad- 
mission was also free to the SrT Chitralayam, thii State 
Museum and the Kahg.ivilas PaLace Gallery where specimens 
of old State Jewellery and rare coins were exhibited on all 
the days of the Conterence, 

Mkktings of other Societies 

The Numismatic Society and the Linguistic Society of 
India held their Annual Meetings during the days of the 
Conference. The Prmcop Centenary was also celebrated on 
the closing day ol the Conference. 

K. V. PODUVAL, 

Local Secretary, 
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KEPOKTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
VARIOUS SECTIONAL MEETINGS. 

SECTION I. VEDAS AND INDO-ARYAN 
ORIGINS. 

Tuesday, 21 st December 1937 

The proceedings commenced at 8 a. m., when the 
President began reading his Address. The time at his dis- 
posal being very brief, he'left out certain portions of the 
Address. He could not still hnish it when he left for 
hearing the Address of the President of the Classical Sans- 
krit Section at 8.3U A. M. After returning to his own 
section at about 9 a. m. he read out, with omissions, the rest 
of the Address. 

After the Address was concluded, Dr. Lakshman Sarup 
asked if the President would allow questions on gome points 
raised in the Address- On the President expressing his 
willingness. Dr. Sarup offered the following comments.— 

(1) C'ominentiiig on the President’s contention that 
the practical absence of horses iii the Indus basin civiliza- 
tion made it non Aryan, he said that too much had been 
made of the im))ortaiice of the horse m the life of the 
ancient Aryans It nas an animal important for only the 
warriors and it could iU)t have greater importance in the 
eyes of the other sections of the people than in the present 
day. Dr. Sarup said that he attended a marriage ceremoiiv 
in U. P., and there was no horse used in it and m his 3ounu‘V 
from Lahore to South India he saw very few horses. 

(2) Hegarding the other objection of the President 
against the Vedio character of the Indus civilization, vit. 
its iconism as against the aniconism of the Vedas, 
Dr. Sarup wanted to draw his attention to a psissage in the 
Egveda-aaihhitd which spoke of purchasing Indra for ten 
cows. He contended that this referred to an image of 
Indm, 



(8) Referring to the President's suggestion that 
Haris vanain, the pupil of SkandasvSmiD, could be assigned 
to the seventh century A D., as given in the Benares manu- 
script of his commentary on the §atapatha-hr&h,mana^ 
Dr. Sarup said that it was impossible to have a VikramS- 
ditya in UjjayinT as Hansvamm's patron in the seventh 
century, when Harsavardhana was the'undisputed master of 
North India. The title VjkramSditya borne by Harisvamin’s 
patron showed that he must have been a very important 
king and not a petty local ruler. 

The President gave the following reply — 

(1) The horse did play a very important part in the 
life of the Aryans of the Rgveda-saihhitdy in which the 
animal is referred to very frequently and even priests are 
described as receiving large gifts of horses. Even in the 
present day the religious and social importance of the horse 
has not died out among the Hindus. He cited the instance 
of the lustration of a horse got performed by His Holiness 
the Sankaracarya of KaficT before sending the daily 
offerings of Puja to the sacred Ganges while staying at 
Prayaga. in orthodox marriage ceremonies in II. P. the 
bridegroom usually goes to the bride’s place on horse-back. 
Mr. Saraswati Prasad Chaturvedi, a native of U. P., corro- 
borated the last s-tatement. 

(2) The President said that he was aware of the 
passage in the Rgveda-so'Aihita referring to the bartering of 
Indra for ten cows, IV 24-10, as also of VIII 1-5, in which 
the poet asserted that he would not give away Indra for 
even the highest price and he had already referred to both 
the ]>assages in his Address. He understood them to mean 
bartering of Indra ’s favour and not his image^ Mr. Chatur* 
vedi also agreed to this interpretation. When, however, he 
suggested that if the image of Indra were meant ip those 
passages, the word used would have been indr aka and not 
indra, according to Papini V. 3 99, both Dr, Lakehioan 
Sarup and the President said that they could not expect 
PSipnean usage in the Rgveda-aa'Aihitd, 
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(3) As regards the alleged impossibility of a Vikra- 
mSditja, king of UjjayinT, in the reign of Harsavardhana , 
the President asserted again that Yuan Chwang did mention 
a distinct king of UjjayinT in Harsa’s time. A king bearing 
the title of VikramSditya need not necessarily be a mighty 
emperor as contended by Dr. Sarup. The first king of 
UjjayinT who bore the title of Vikramaditya was 
the king named in KalakScIfya’s story and he seems to 
have been a merely local ruler. A tendency to assume the 
title seems to have persisted in UjjayinT, which led the 
Gupta emperor Candragupta II to assume this title after he 
conquered UjjayinT Tt may have been thus more of an 
UjjayinT title than a title' indicating imperial rule. In any 
case, instaucos of petty rulers laying vain claims to great 
power and extensive conquests are too many to make us feel 
any difficulty in taking Harisvamin’s patron as a coiitem- 
jKirary of Harsa. There remains also the possibility of that 
king being independent of Harsa’s suzerainty. Harsa’s 
power may not have been so great as is common!} assumed 
The President pointed out the blots on Harsa’s escutcheon, 
among them his failure to punish his chief enemy S.aSanka 
of Bengal who w’as the suzerain of a king of Kahnga hi 619 
A. D,, hoveii }’ear8 after Harsa finished his digvijaya Ho 
also briefly pointed out the flaws in Huenile’s theory mak- 
ing Yesodhaiumn a A ikraraaditya. 

Afier this the discussion of the paiiers was taken up. 
The following paj^ers were placed before the section — 

1. Etymological Speculations in the Brahmanaa 

by Mr. M. A. Krishnaswamy. 

2. The Interpretation of some of the obscure 

Vedic words and hymns by Dr. N. N, 

Chaudhuri. 

3. Vispu’s Incarnationa by Dr. K, Shama 

•Sastry. 

4. "Vifpa’B Stridea by Do. 
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5. The Vedic cycle o£ Thirty-three years by Dr, 

R. Shama Sastry. 

6. The Evolution of Animal Offering by Mr. 

N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu. 

7. The My&tic Significance of the Prana va by Do. 

8. The Place of the Atharva Veda in Vedic 

Literature by Do 

9. Comparative Sphageaology by Mr. K. Chi- 

dambara Vadhyar. 

10. The KausTtakins and the Ssfikhayanas by 

Dr. T. R. Chintnmani. 

11. Who were the Arurmaghas ^ by Mah§- 

mahopSdhyaya Pandit Lachmidhar Sastri. 

12. Vedic Lores by Mr. Uii.alal Amritlal Shah 

13. Taittiriyas by Mr M. R. Jambunathan, 

14 VaidikayajnShimsatmakatvain (m San- 
skrit) by Mr Dhurmadeva Siddhantalan- 
kara. 

15. Problem of the Textuiil criticism of the 

Nirukta by Dr Lakshman Sarup 

16. A Study of Rgveda X. 71 by Dr. Mamlfd 

Patel. 

17. Comparative Study of the Taittirlya-PrStisa. 

khya and the VyS8abik..»a by Mr. N. 
Malhkarjuna Sastry. 

Papers No. 3—8, 11, 13, ar.d 17 were taken as read in 
the absence of the writers and No 16 at the request of the 
writer himself. The writers of the other paper.*- briefly 
explained their points after which there were discussions. 

In connexion with No 1, Dr. Lakshman Sarup ex- 
pressed some doubt about the value of the etymological 
speculations in the Brahmanas. The President also 
agreed on this point but added that a systematic study of 
these et^iix>lc>gies properly conducted might lead to valuable 
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i^esults. In connexion with No 2, the President pointed out 
(1) the far-fetched character of the writer’s explanation of 
ydsatyau as ndka-sattyau, (2) the whole position of the 
problem of parvata wh’ch is responsible for Hillebrandt’s 
well-known glacial explanation of the Vftra myth and (3) the 
unlikelihood of the word go ever meaning ‘rays’ — gavdksa^ 
window, literally meaning ‘bull’s eye’ and not ‘a hole of 
rays,’ He emphasized the language of riipaka often used 
by the Vedio poets. Objection was taken by one member 
to the pract'cal suggestions for reforms ui social customs 
made by the writer of paper No 9 as outside the scope of 
this conference. Paper lU roused considerable interest as 
the author tried to make out a case tor distinguishing the 
Kau.pTtakins from the Sankhayanas. Dr. Lakshnran Sarup 
asked if the ditterences of arrangement pointed out by the 
writer could not be exjilaiiied through difference of recension. 
The President suggested tint difference of recension would 
be feufhcicnt warrant for di^tinguishulg SdAAd.s He, however 
wanted to hold his judgment in reserve till the publication 
of what Dr Chintamam c.dled the real KausTtakin texts and 
suggested their early publication. Regarding paper No. 12, 
the President pointed out that there was nothing to show' 
that the As'viiis of the Vedas had anything to do with the 
nai^atra AsjViuT ; they were clearly the harbingers of the 
morning light About paper No. 14 he remarked that in 
view of the oonlnuious tradition about the slaughter of 
animals in the Vedic sacrifice through the Brahmauas, the 
Srauta-sutias and the later literature, we could not doubt 
that animals were killed ui Vedic sacrifices. The texts, 
quoted by the writer from the Vedas about the protection of 
animals, referred to the protection of the yqjamdna^s 
cattle and not to non- killing of animals in the sucntice. 
llegarding the texts quoted from the Mahdhhdrata and other 
sources, against animal sacrifice, he said that they represented 
the views of some reformers and confirmed the prevalence of 
the practice they denounceil. The President expressed 
considerable surprise that Mr Siddhautalanksra had quoted 
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the Praiyirav&da of the so-called GsrgySya^ta wliich was 
a modern forgery and he gave the story of its actual origin 
as he had heard it from Maharnahopadhyaya Dr- Ganga- 
natha Jha who wrote out the major portion of the book to 
the dictation of Paijdit Dhanaraja. He wondered how greed 
could be made responsible for the invention of animal sacri- 
fice. Paper Ko. 15 was not actually ready. Dr. Lakshman 
Sarup read out some portions of the Nirukta and tried to 
show that they were later additions- The President said 
that no scholar knew the text of the Nirukta so well as 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup and his views commanded respect. In 
this case, however he would not form a judgment till 
Dr Sarup placed the whole material in written form. He 
pointed out, however, that mere logical inconsistency need 
not make any passages suspect. 

The meeting terminated at 12-30 P. m. with a vote of 
thanks tc the Chair. 

K. CHATlOPADIirAYA, 

President. 

SECTION II. IRANIAN. 

The following papers were considered by the Subjects 
Committee, and approved for being read at the Conference 

1 “Iran and India,” a Paper by Mr. Sohrab J. 

Bulsara, M. a. 

2 “Ideals of Life in the Zoroastriau Religion” 
by Mr. Jehangir B. Vakil, b a. 

3 “Zarathushtra on the Doctrine of Evil,” by Prof. 
Dr. Manllal Patel, Ph. n. (Marburg). 

4 “References to Eagle and Other Mysterious Birds 
in Ancient Literature,” by Mr, Kaikhosrow 
Ardeshir Fitter. 

Tuesday, 21st December, 1937: 9-30 a. m. 

Meeting at the Sectional Conajociittee room where 
the Papers mentioned above were read and di». 
cussed. 
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Tuesday, 2l8t December, 1937: 3 p. m. 

The Presidential Address was delivered by Mr, 
Bulsara, before an interested audience which in- 
cluded 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, the President of the Con- 
ference ; 

Miss Martha L. Root of ‘‘The World Order,” 
New York; 

Prof. K. C. Chattopadhyaya, President, Vedit* 
Section; 

Dr Manilal I’atel, ph. d. of Vi§va-BharatT; 

Mr. Jehangir B. Vakil, b. a; 

Mr. Aspandiar K B Bakhtiari ; 
and Others. 

At the close of the President’s Address, Mr, 
Bakhtiari recited in a sonorou® tone a Persian 
‘‘Setayesh” or “Divine Praise,” of his own com- 
position, which was greatly appreciated by the 
audience. 

The President and Members of the Iranian Section beg 
to place on record here their deep sense of gratitude to H 
H the Maharajah and his officers for the magnificent hos- 
pitality they received durvng'tUeir stay in Trivandrum from 
this enlightened State. 

The President and Members also take this opportiinitv 
to thank again the Local Secretary Mr. Poduval and his 
co-workers and volunteers for the great concern they invari- 
ably showed for their comfort and the help they ungrud- 
gingly gave for facilitating their work. 

SoHRAB J. Bulsara, 
Pre6idenf 
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SECTION III. ISLAMIC CULTURE AND 
RELIGION. 

The Sectional business of the Islaroio Section opened at 
8 A. M, on Tuesday the 21st December, 1937, when Profes- 
sor Mohammad Shaft jm a., presided. 

Papers were read as shown below — 

1 Syriac in Malaiikara. Kov. Paul Curien, Kaniam- 

parampil 

2, More about the Art of K,:izi Ahmad Mian Akhta- 

Waraqai Juuagadh. 

3 Some libraries of Istambal M« Abdul Aziz al-Maimaii 

4 Thi' relation of Philosophy K. H vVajahkuthuddin 

with Keli<fion. Quari, B. a , m. a. 

(%ypt ) 

o Talbiyat al-J:iluhya Dr S M Husain, M A., 

n. nlnl (Oxon). 

6. Modernising fonvs in Inin. Dr M Nizam-ud Din, 

I'h I) (Cantab) 

7. The Khiriite Poetry Dr. Alidul Huq. D. Phil. 

(Oxon) 

Dr. Hadi Hasan M. A , rh. d,, addressed the section on 
‘‘Poetry as a Profcbsion.” 

Discussion followed on the first five papers, in whicli a 
number of those present took part 

The Presidential Address was delivered at 10-30 a M. 
The second sitting commenced at 2 pm. 

The following papers were read - 

1. Dr. Taha Hussan and K. Muhammad, M. A. 
Pre-Islamic Arabic 
Poetry. 
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2. City State of Mecca. Dr. Hamid TJllah, 

M. A., D. Lltt. 

3. Al-Fkrabi’s Political Prof H. K. Sherwam, 

Theories. 

Other papers were taken as read. 

At this stage the House was addressed for a few minutes 
by Aqk-i-Bakhtian and a Bahlii lady. 

The proceedings terminated at 4 p. m. 

Mohameii Shafi, 
President. 


SECTION IV. CLASSK-AL SANSKRIT. 

The Classical Sanskiit Secuon met at 8-30 a m. on 
Tuesday the 21st December 1937, when Dr. F. W, Thomas 
delivered the Presidential Addr(s,s to a large and distinguish- 
ed audience. 22 papers were read and discussed. 

N. Gopala Pillai, 

Se< ret ary. 


SECTION V. PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION. 

The Philosophy Section of the Ninth All-India Oriental 
Conference, Trivandrum 1937, begun its proceeding.^ at 8-30 
A, M. on 21-12-1937. Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sustn, 
M. A. (Oxon), Bar-lit- I^aw, Department of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Madias, presided; and Mahopadhyaya Papdit V. 
Venkatarama Sharma, Vidyabhusuna, Lecturer in Sanskrit 
College of Arts, Trivandrum, acted as the Sectional 
Secretary. 

The deliberations continued for two days. Twenty- 
seven papers were considered at the meeting. Out of these 
16 were actually read and passed. The Presidential Address 
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was very illuminating in spite of the fact that the eeteemed 
Chairman had not sufficient time to prepare the same. The 
meetings were well attended and the various problems 
raised by the readers of the papers were well discussed and 
evoked great interest. On the whole, the proceedings were 
very instructive, and, it is hoped, will be a valuable contri- 
bution to the philosophical thought of modern times. 

V. Venka.tabi.ma Sharma, 
Secretary. 


SECTION VI. ARDHAMAGADHI. PALI 
AND PKAKRTS. 

The number of papers submitted was very few but 
their quality was good. Only four papers were presented 
and read in this section. 

1 , “itihasa, Purana'and Jataka” by Dr. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji. 

2. “Mystic Elements m Jainism” by Prof. A. N. 
Upadhye, M. a 

.S. “References to Syadvada in the Ardha-MagadhT 
Canon” by Prof. A, N. Upadhye, m. a. 

4. “A Plea for a study of Prakrta Dialects” by K. S. 
Kameswara Kao, Oriental Department, P. R. Col- 
lege, Cocanada. 

Of these, No. 1 . was taken by Dr. Chatterji with a view 
to publishing elsewhere. Nos, 2-3 have been accepted and 
may be published in the Proceedings. No. 4 may be re- 
jected as it does not contain anything of importance and ig 
not worth publishing. 


N. P. Chakra varti, 
President* 



SI 

SECTION vn, HISTORY 
21-12-1987. 

The President Dr, B. 0. Majumdar requested Pro- 
fessor Rao Sahib C. S. Sriqivasachari of the Annamalai 
University, to act as Secretary to the session. 

Morning Session : 8 a. M. to 11 a, m. 

The following papers were explained in their feature 
by their respective authors. 

1, “A forgotten chapter in South Indian History — 
The Aayi country and its kings” by Mr. V. K. 
Rainachandra Dikshitar, followed by a discussion 
in which the President and Mr, C, S. Srinivasa- 
chari took part. 

2. “The character and personality of Abul Hasan 
Qutub Shah, the last ^king of Golconda” by Mr. 
Abdul Majid Siddique, followed by a discus 
sion. 

3. “VijpukupiJin Chronology” by Dr. K. Gopala 
Achari, 

4, “New light on the History of Bengal” by Dr.H.C. 
Ray, followed by a remark from the President on 
the viscissitudes of PSla fortunes. 

5 “Foreign contact with Andhradc&a in the early 
centuries of the Christian era” by Dr- K. B, 
Subrahmanyam — followed by a discussion. 

6. “The founders of Vijayanagara before the founda- 
tion of the city” by Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, 

7. “King Satakarni of the SgficT Inscription” by 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, followed by a discusbion. 

8. ‘ Urban refinement in ancient India” by Devan 
B‘hadur I^. S Ramas^vauli Sastriar. 
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At 9-30 A. M. — The President deliveredihis Presidential 
Address, after which the reading of papers was 
ressumed. 

9. “The troubles of India : a hitherto neglected source 
of Aurang'izib’s history” by Kazi Ahmad Mian 
Akhtar. 

10. “A letter of MaharajS Ajit Singh” by Papdit 
Bisheshwarnath Reu. 

11. “The religious policy of Nandivarman Pallava* 
rnalla by Dr. C. Minakshi, followed by remarks. 

12. “St. Thomas m South India” by Father Placid, 
T 0. C. D. 

13. “The rise of the KakatTyas” by Dr. M. Rama Kao, 

14. ^“Historical Glimpses’of untouchables and untouch - 
ability” by H. A. Shah. 

1 5. ‘‘The Gandhara origin of the Maurya dynasty 
and the identification of Chandragupta and SaSi- 
gupta ; and the identification of Parvataka and 
Porus” by Dr. H. C. Seth 

16 “Ebbs and Tides of culture in Indian History” by 
SrTmati M. Sharadamma. 

17, “The epoch of the Kalachuri, Chedi era” by Prof, 
V. V. Mirashi. 

It was now 11 A. M. ; and the session was postponed to 
1-30 P. M. in the afternoon. 

The session was resumed at 1-30 P. m. with the Presi- 
dent in the Chair. 

18 “A Note on cultural relations between South 
India and Java” followed by a discussion in which 
Prof. U. N. Ghoshal, the President, Dr. H. C. 
Raychaudhuri and Prof. V. Rangacharya took 
p«rt. 

19 “SangramadhTra, KakSekbara Deva Ravivarma” 
by VidvSn A. M. Satakoparamanujacharya, 
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20- “Audvijja, as a dynastic designation in Ancient 
India” by Prof. Dr. fl. C. Raychaudhuri. 

21, “Krispadeva Raya’s economic pobcy” by Mr. Y’ 
y enkataramana. 

22. “Contribution of the Andhras to Indian Culture” 
by VidvSn K. S. Kaiuesvara Rao. 

25. “Shahji and his achievenaent in the Carnatic” by 
Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari. 

The other papers in the section were not read as their 
authors were not present at the session. 

The President thanked Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. Srini- 
vasachari for having helped him as the Secretary to the 
Section. 


Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar proposed a vote of 
thanks to the President for having presided over the section 
and conducted the session successfully — carried with accla- 
mation. 


C. S. Sbimvasachari, 
Secretary. 


K, C Majumdar, 
President 


SECTION VlII. ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The business of the section commenced on 21-12-1937, 
and was continued on the following day. Fifteen papers in 
all were received in the section. Some select papers were 
read while the others were taken as read. At 10 a m. on 
21-12-1937 the Presidential address was delivered before a 
learnt and distinguished gathering including Dr. F. W. 
Thomas, the General President of the Conference, and the 
Director-General of Archaeology in India. The Presideut 
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dwelt at length on the possibility and scope of future re- 
search in Archaeology in India and scope on the desirability 
of mstitutnng an Archaeological Commission with a view to 
effect co-oidination of archaeological research in India. 

After his address the following resolution was moved 
from the Chair — 

“ The Archaeological Section of the Ninth All-India 
Oriental Conference mourns the death of Mr. V.R. 
Xarandikar, Secretary, Narmada Valley Research 
Board, and places on record its appreciation of the 
valuable work he did m the exploration of the 
Narmada Valley.” 

The whole gathering stood up and the resolution was 
passed uiiiinimously. 

At 10- SO A. u. Mr- Yusuf of Hyderabad described the 
excavations at Paithan. A discussion followed in which 
Rev. Heras, Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni and the Presi- 
dent took part 

On 22-12-1937 Mr. A, N U'padhye read at 8 a. m. hi& 
paper on the “ Jain-Mahgd|a alokaof Kannada inscriptions”. 
Ac S-iO A. M. Mr. K. R \ enkataraman of the Pudukko'tt^ 
College read his paper on "the Jam \ eijtiges iii Pudukotta ” 
He said that Vi§akhacarya, a pupil of Bhadrababu intro- 
duced Jainism there and that Mahendravarman’s cave 
temple, which is the earliest monument, has paintings of the 
type met with at Sittaunavij&al. Rev, Heras and the Pre- 
sident took part in the discussion that followed. 

MahSraahopadhyaya Paijdit Lakshmidhar Sastri of St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi, read bis paper on “ the Trefoil 
pattern in M-ohenjo daro.” Rev Heras took part in the dis- 
cussion that followed and then read his paper (in part only^ 
for want of time) on the Tirayars of Mohenjo-dar», His 
views were discussed at length by Prof.'Ghoshal of Calcutta, 
Prof. SniiiVasachari of Annamalai, Mr, Krishpatnacbarltt of 
Madras, Rai Bahadur Da^'aram Sahni of Jaipur Mr. Ehaja 



Mahomdd sinJ Mr. Yaisdani of Hyderabad. Tbe President 
also took part in the discussion and Rev. tJeras gave his 
replies All, however, unanimoubly agreed in saying that 
Heras’ ingenious reading of the pictographs could only be 
tentative and at present could not be accepted and that we 
should wait for the discovery of a bilingual inscription m 
this regard to support his readings. 

Mr Yazdani, Director of Archaeology, Hyderabad, 
exhibited the antiquities unearthed m his excavations at 
Mask! and gave a discourse on them mentioning the art of 
gold-smeltiug as the chief industry so far as gathered from 
the excavations. The audience took a keen interest in the 
subject and the President drew interesting parallels from his 
discovery of antiquities at ChandravaUi. 


The following is a list of papers received in the seo- 
tion— 


Mr 0. U. Krmhnaraacharlu, 
Madras. 

Dr C N’ar.iyana Kao, M a., 
I’h. D, L T., Airintapur. 

Dr M Rama Rao» m a , 

I’h. I) , B. Ed. 

Mr. L. P Pandeya Sarma, 
Balpur (Dist. Bilaspur), 

do. 


Mr. A. S. Garde, Baroda, 


A new Dynasty of the West 
Coast. 

The BrahniT Inscriptions of 
Southei n India. 

The 8arpavaram inscription 
of KumAragiri Reddi 

The Title “Trikalingadhi- 
pati.” 

The GajalakfmT seals of 
the Rulers of MahU* 
kosak. 

1 wo unpublished Baroda 
Museum Copper Plata 
Grants. 
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Mr. H. Subramonyam, b. a. 

Prof. A. N. Upadhye, m. a. 

Dr. Sureri'Va Kishore Chakra- 
varti Mymensingh. 

Dr* K. Gopalachar], m a., 
vh. D., Palamkottah. 

Mr Lachmidhar Sastn, 
Delhi. 

Rev. H. Heras, s. j., Bombay. 

Mr, K. R. Yenkataraman, 
Pudukkottai. 

Dr. D N. Ghoshal, m. a*, 
rh, D., Calcutta. 

Daijdifc Raguvara Mitthulal 
Sa&tri, M. A*, M. o. L , 
Allahabad. 


A note on the Kommu- 
chikkala plates of Ana- 
v6tare(J(Ji, 

On the authorship of a 
Maftgala Verse in Ins- 
cription?. 

Foreign Denominations of 
Ancient Indian Coins. 

A New SatavShana Coin. 

The Trefoil pattern in 
Mohenjo-Daro. 

The Tirayars in Mohenjo- 
daro. 

The Jains in Pudukkottai. 

Khai?<Japaia, Khola and 
MahSkatuka. 

Mandafor Inscription of 

Vatsabhatti. 


With the co-operation of the section, James Princep’s 
Centenary was celebrated during the sessions. Rao Bahadur 
K. N. Dikshk, Dr. M. H. Krishna, Dr. S. K Chatterji 
Mr. C R Krishnamacharlu and Dr, S. Kushnaswami 
Aiyangar spoke on the occasion. Dr, N. P. ChakraVarti, 
Government Epigraphist for India, submitted a memoir on 
James Pnncop which has been included among the papers 
published for the section. 


M. H. KfeisnNA, 
President, 



SECTION IX. ETHNOLOGY & FOLK-LORE. 


The meeting of the Section for Ethnology and Folklore 
■was held between 9-30 a.< m , and 1 p. m., on Wednesday the 
22nd December 1937, when Do. G S. Ghnrye of the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, presided. After the presidential address 15 
papers were read and discussed There was a ^ood 
attendance ; and the papers contributed were of a fairly hifj;h 
order of excellence, 

R. V . PODUVAL. 


SECTION X. FINE ARTS. 

The meeting of the Fine Arts Section was held on 
Wednesday the 22nd December 1937, when Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch didivered her presidential Address to a well 
attended audience. The papers that were read weie 
‘Lanka’s Contribution to the Art of the Word” and “Ragas 
in South Indian^ Music — their Origin and Evolution. ” 

R V. PoDUVAL. 


SECTION X a. KERALA ART AND CULTURE. 

“The Kerala Art and Culture” Section of the Confer- 
ance opened at 1-30 p m. on 21 12-37. Mr. A. Gopala 
Menon delivered the Presidential address. The following 
papers were read and discussed on the first day. 

1 “Kathakali — the indigenous drama of Malabar,” by 

Mrs. Emily Gilchriest Hatch. 

2. “Old Songs and Ballads,” by Mr C- I. Gopala 
Pillai, M. A. 

Tha session continued on the following day. The 
following papers were* read and discussed- 

1. “Architecture of Travancore Temples, ”iby Mr. M. S. 
Doraisami Iyengar, b. a. b e. 

‘Kotairaftgalam and its Churches” by Rev. Fr. C. T, 
Kunakosoi B. a, b, 
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3. “Tiruvonam and the Qudon Era,” by Mr P- Krishnan 

Nair. 

4 . “Kerala’s Contribution to Astronomy and Astrology,” 

by Mr K Sundaram Iyer, m a-,l. t. 

5. “Maharaja Svati Thiruiial’s Contributions to the 

Literature and Art o£ Kerala/’ by Mr. V. Sankara 
Iyer, M. A , l t. and Mahopadhyaya Papdit V. 
Venkatarama Sharma Vidyabhtlsana 

6. “Church Paintings m Kerala,” by Dr. P. V. Ulahannan 

M A> 

7. “Contribution of Kerala to Indian Culture,” by 

Mr K, Sivarainakrishna Sastn. 

Mr V Krishnan Tempi s])oko on “the ada])tatioii of art 
to culture.” The Proc ‘edings were brought to a 
close at 1'^ noon. 

A. Gopala Mbnon, 

Pt esident. 


SECTION XL A VURVEDA AND TECHNICAL 

SCIENCES, 

The Ayurvedic sacUon met at 8-30 a m. on the 21st. 
Only a few of the delegates were ])ro^ent Two from Andhras 
whose pajiers were not included in the orjgma] programme 
prayed for admission of their pajiers. This was granted, as 
all present agreed to admit them. As all the delegates were 
not present and as some of tho.se who were present wanted 
to attend certain other sections the session was adjourned 
to the next day in deference to ^he general wish of ihe 
members 

On the 22iid the section met punctually at 8 a. M 
Unlike the previous day there was good audience numbering 
over some 50 mostly made up of Ayurvedics. It is note- 
worthy that the Western system was also represented. 
Durbar Physician Dr. James Simpson, Dr. C. 0. Karunar 
karan and one European Lady doctor were some of those 
who represented the Western system. Most of the 
Ayurvedics of the Town were present. 
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The session began with the papers on Astronomy by 
Dr. H. Subramania Iyer, These were the only papers on 
subjects outside Ayurveda. There was no discussion though 
a few questions were put by some delegates to elucidate 
certain points and these were fully and clearly explained by 
the learned author of the papers. 

Ayurvedic papers began with that of Mr, Madhava 
Menon, which was in Sanskrit. All the papers admitted 
were gone through and some of the points raised led to 
short but interesting discussion- The Presidential address 
was delivered at the scheduled time. After all the pajiers 
were linished two resolutions were passed : 

(1) Thanking those responsible, for including Ayur- 

veda as one of the sections for the Conference; 

(2) Thanking H is Highness the Maharaja’s Govern- 

ment for the valuable help it accords for the 
development of Ayurveda and expressing the 
sincere hope of Ayurvedics that the Govern- 
ment will find a place in their new University 
for Ayurveda equipped for intensive and 
extensive research on the subject besides 
including it as one of the subject for degrees 
or diplomas. 

Both the resolutions were passed unanimously and the 
sessions came to a close with a fow words from the chair 
touching some of the points raised in the papers and 
generally exhorting the A}'urvedics to re-establish the 
golden days of that science by a reorientation of the system 
to bring it in tune with the established tenets of modern 
sciences. 

With Cheers to The Maharaja the session terminated at 
12-15 noon. 

The undernoted papers were read before the Ayurvedic 
section of the Oriental Conference. The paper by Ayur- 
vedSeSrya N. Madhava Menon, a. m. a. c, entitled “Tndosa 
Theory ” and the two papers on Astronomy by 
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Dr. H. Subramania Iyer, M, A., pIx, d., were not handed over 
to the President ; they have promised to send them to the 
Local Secretary direct. 

List of papers sent : 

1. “Sodhana-Karmas,” by V.iidya-bhusaija, Bhisah- 

mani, Dr. T- Jiyyar Doss, Guntur District. 

2. ‘’Ayurvedic Dietology”, by Ayurvedacarya, I’rof, 

D. Kangacbaryalu N. d., p. mc., Ph. N. d., 
(America), Guntur. 

3. “Dietetics in Ayurveda,” by Dr. V. Narayana- 

swami, l. i. m., Government Indian Medical 
School, Madras. 

4 “Ayurveda Reethya ‘Blcod-Preasure’ Vicaral.i” 
by P. S. Rama Sarma, Karur, (In Sanskrit). 

5. “Diseases of the heart and its Ayurvedic Treat- 

ment,” by Dr. Pandit, P. Venketeswara 
, Sastrigal, Trivaiidruin, (In Sanskrit). 

6. Presidential Address, b\ L. A, Ravi Varraa. 

Ihe following papers also vere read at the meeting 

but are remaining with the authors who have promised to 
send them on to the Local Secretary direct. 

1, “Lunar Position in Ancient Hindu Asironomy 
according to Drl and Patahtta systems of 
calculation,” by Dr H Subramania Iyer, m a , 
ph. P. 

2 “Principle tiy winch Phuva or Longitude of 
the Apse-line of the Lunar orbit is determined 
in Drl and Parahiia systems of calculation 
in Ancient Hindu Astronomy,” by Dr. H. 
Subramania Iyer, m. a., ph p 
3. “Tridosa Theory,” by Ayurvedacarya Dr N. 
Madhava Menon a m , a. c. (In Sanskrit) 

L. A. Ravi Varma, 
President, 
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SECTION XII. PHILOLOGY AND 
INDIAN linguistics. 

Tuesday, 21st December 1937. 

At 9-30 A. M. the Philology Section met to discuss Dr. 
Goda Varnia’s paper on “the Phonological Observations on 
Sanskrit ? a, and. di. and du and Middle Indian S and c.” 
The paper which was lengthy was reduced, at the request of 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, to a statement of the examples 
and the conclusions drawn therefrom, and in the discussion 
which tof)k place Dr. Chatterji and Dr. Emeneau look an 
active part. 

Dr. Chatterji talked on the utility of the two Chinese- 
Sanskrit Lexicons edited by Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi 
for the Calcutta University fora study of Middle Indo- 
Aryan and Sanskrit Philology. It Mas an interesting talk 
and well attended. 

At 3 P. M the Section again met to discuss Prof. S. P. 
Chaturvedi’.'^ paper on '■‘‘Technical Terms of the AstSdhydyt 
Dr Chatterji offered a few remarks at the end on the 
importance of studying the orthodox systems of grammar 
from a modern critical standpoint and presenting such 
results to modern Linguists. 

At 3-30 p M the Presidential address was read. 

Wednesday, 22nd December 1937. 

The Session met again in a joint symposium with the 
Modern Indian Languages Section for considering the 
problem of India’s national language. Au interesting 
discussion took place and a large number of scholars joined 
in the deliberations For the resolutions passed see separate 
report. 

With this joint symposium the Philological Section 
finished its deliberations, 

S. M. Katbb, 
President. 



SECTION xm. MODERN LANGUAGES— 
MALAYALAM AND OTHER DRAYIDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

The above Section commenced ita transactions precisely 
at 8 A M- on the 2 1st December, It worked up to 12 noon, 
then rose for breakfast and again met at 1 p. M. It disper- 
sed at 3 in the afternoon so as to afford sufficient conve- 
nience to the delegates to attend the Garden Party at the 
Kaudiar Palace m the evening. 

The Section continued its sitting the next day namely 
the 22nd December algo, from 8 a. si. and dispersed at 9 A.si. 
since there were no more papers to be read. 

16 papers on the whole were to be read in this Section, 
as per the list given in the “Summaries of Papers with 
Supplement” furnished to the delegates. Rao Sahib C. M. 
Ramachandra Chettiar and Dr. A. N. Narasimhiah were 
absent and their papers (numbers 120 and 125 respectively 
in the printed list) could not be read. On the other hand^ 
two new papeis, namely, “Jainism in the Kannada country” 
by Mr. M. Chenuakes'ava Aiyangar of Bangalore and “Telugu 
Literature— Past and Present” by Mr N. Kuppuswamayya 
of Tirupati, were received and rend by the writers them- 
selves. Altliough Pandit N. Cheiigalvarayan was absentj 
his paper (116 in the printed list) had been received and 
was included in the list of papers read. Mr. G. J. Soma- 
yaji said that he did not wish to read his paper number 122 
in the printed list. In the result the following papers 
alone were read : 

21st DbCembeb 1937 - Foeehooii. 

1. Mr. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai’s paper on “Tolkapplyar’s 

Progressive Vietv of Language.” 

2. Mr. K, Ramakriahniah’s paper on “The Primi- 
tive Dravidian Mother Tongue,*’ 
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3. Mr, R. P. Sethu Pillai’s paper on “The Standard 
Language of South India.” 

4. Mr. Y. Venkataramana's paper on “The Early 
Telugu Dramas.” 

5. Mr. P. Anautau Pillai’s paper on “ The Great 
Transition Period of Malay a lam.” 

6. Mr. C. J. Somayaji’s paper on “Some words ex- 
pressing relationship in the Dravidian Languages.” 

7 Mr. A. C. Chettiar’s paper on ‘‘Passive Voice in 
Tamil.” 

8. Mr. A. S. Muthiah Mudaliar’s paper on “ Tamil 
in Cera country.” 

9. Mr. H. Chennakesava Aiyaiigar’s 'paper on “Jai- 
nism in Kannada Literature.” 

Afternoon. 

10. Mr. V. Narayanan’s paper on “Changes of mean- 
ing of some Sanskrit word.s in Tamil.” 

11. Vudakkumkur Rajarajav.arma Baja’s paper on 
“Samskrta Mahakavyasin Kerala.” 

12. Mr. N. •Kuppu^wamayya’s paper on “Telugu 
Literature — Past and Present.” 

22nd December 1937 — Forenoon. 

13. Mr, V, P. Karunukaran Nair’s paper on “The 
Early life and works of Kufijan N.ambiar.” 

14. Mr, V. Narayanan’s paper on “Takatur Ysttirai, 
a Tamil Purapa Reconstructed.” 

The following paper was taken as read — " 

16. “ Education and Educational Institutions of the 
ancient Tamils as obtained in the Tamil clas- 
sics” by Papdit N. Chengalvurayan. 

The total number of papers was thus fifteen. Of these 
papers, only Mr. Sonjayaji and Mr. Kuppuswamayya handed 
over their papers. In regard to the other papers, the 
geutlemen concerned stated that they would recopy then 



and forward them to Mr. K. Vasudeva Poduval, the local 
Secretary. The pa])ers in question may be called for from 
them in due course. 

The President delivered the Presidential Address 
from 1 P. M. to 2 p. M on the 21st December li)37. It 
was a lengthy Address and in deference to the wishes of 
several learned men constituting the audience the President 
was obliged to read it in full. 

Questions were asked as the delegates were reading 
their papers and at times there were lively discussions. 
The attendance was also comparatively appreciable. At the 
close of Session, Mr N'aiyapuri Pillai, Reader in Tamil, 
University Research Institute, Madras, thankid the President 
on behalf of all those who attended the Section and the 
Pr-esident made a suitable reply. 

S. Paiumesvara Aiyab, 


President. 
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SECTION XIV. MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES 
OTHER THAN DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 

The Section met in H. H, the Maharaja’s College of 
Science between 10 A. M. and 1 p. m., on Wednesday the 
22nd December 1937. Prof. L. V, Ramaswami Aiyar of 
the Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam, presided. Prof. 
Priyaranjan Sen ol the Calcutta University read a paper 
on “ Hiudustaiii publications in the College of Fort 
William.” 

Under the auspices of this Section a meeting of the 
Indian Linguistic .Society was held with Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatter jee in the Chair The following members 
and sympathisers were present — 

Messrs L. Siikul, Calcutta University. 

Manilal Patel, ViSvabharati, Saiitiniketan. 

'^rij'aranjan Sen, Calcutta University. 

Julius de Lauerolle, Colombo Museum, Colombo. 

K. Goda Varmi, Principal, Sanskrit College, 

Trivandrum- 

M. R. Balakrishna Warrier, Asst. Professor, 
Science College, Trivandrum. 

S. P. Chaturvedi, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Morris 
College, Nagapur. (C P.) 

M. B Eiueneau, Vale University, 

S M. Ali, Held oL the Seminar Loi Comparative 

Religion, Baroda 

Suuiti Kumar Chatterji, Calcutta University. 

L. V. Ramaswamy Aiyar, Maharaja’s College, 

Ernakulam. 

K. Chattopadhyaya, Lecturer, Alhhubad 

University, 

S- M. Katre, Deccan Gymkhana, P. 0. Poona 4. 

L V. Ramaswami Iyer, 
President, 
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LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

A meeting of the Indian Linguistic Society was held at 
11 A. M, on Wednesday, the 22nd December, 1937, with 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chattorji in the Chair. 

The following members and sympathiserB were 
present— 

Messrs. L. Sukul, Calcutta University. 

Manilal Patel, Vi§vabharatl, Santiniketan. 
Priyaranjan Son, Calcutta University. 

Julius de LaneroJIo, Colombo Museum, Colombo. 

K. Goda Varma, Pnncipal, Sanskrit College, 
Trivandrum. 

M, K. Balakrishna Warrier, Asst. Professor, 
Science College, Trivandrum. 

S. P. Chaturvedi, Lecturer in Sanskrit, Morris 
College, Nagpur (C. P.) 

M. B, Emeneau, Yale University, 

S. M All, Head of the Seminar for Comparative 
Religion, Raroda. 

Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Calcutta University. 

L. V. Kamaswamy Aiyar, Maharaja’s College, 
Ernakulain 

K. Chattopadhyaya, Lecturer, Allahabad Uni- 
versity. 

S. M. Katre, Deccan Gymkhana, P. 0. Poona 4. 

A communication from Paijdit Gauri Shanker (the 
Secretary to the Executive Committee), making suggestions 
regarding the future working of the Society, was read. 
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THE LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

Kepokt roB 1935—37, 

During 1935^7, the only new publication which the 
Linguistic Society of India could bring out was the 
“Memorial Number” in memory of the late Dr. Woolflfer. 


The accounts at present stand as follows 

— 



Rs. 

As. 

Balance from the year 1936 

4-30 

2 

Income during 1937 

145 

0 

Expenses on the “Memorial 
Number” and binding of 100 
copies of the Grierson Volume, 

231 

IS 

Balance in hand 

343 

5 


The financial position of the Society is now extremely 
critical. Many subscribers— even founders have not paid 
the subscription for years Dut the real cause of the dan- 
gerous situation is the death of Dr. Woollier. It was he 
who could secure for the Society more than Rs. 600 every 
year from the Punjab University funds. The tinanc'al 
existence of the Society, in fact, depended upon him. With 
his death, however, the whole situation has entirely changed. 
We had some rays of hope aftc>r his death, but the last ray 
of hope has now vanished, for no man of authority in the 
Punjab University has any interest for Linguistics. 

Under the present circumstances, some of the following 
alternatives may perhaps be considered by the members of 
the Executive Committee — 

(1) The headquarters of the Society may be transferred 
to a centre where the educational authorities have some m- 
tereet for Linguistics and can manage to ewure financial ai^ 
to the Society. 
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(2) If the forthcoming financial aid be not copious, 
either to (a) continue the work by publishing an annual 
journal or (b) to resume linguistic circulars (cycloatyled) 
which Prof Jules Bloch particularly appreciated. 

(3) With “Provincial autonomy’’ the cause of Indian 
Linguistics has particularly suffered. Educational authori- 
ties in various provinces tend to think that Linguistics does 
not concern their own province. It is, therefore, very de- 
sirable to approach the Government of India for some 
financial assistance and to draw the attention of the present 
Viceroy to the value of the Work done by the Society. In 
1931 we approached the then ^ icerory, Lord Willingdon, 
and sent him our journal and reports. We received the 
following reply — 

Viceregal Lodge, 

Simla, 4th September, 1931. 


Dear Sir, 

I am desired to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt 
of the Journal of the Linguistic Society of India, together 
with Reports of its work, forwarded with your letter of the 
28th August, The Journal was laid before His Excellency 
the Viceroy who wa.s most interested m it. 

(Sd,) A. D. King, 

F'i'ivate Secretary to the Viceroy. 

We think that if Sir George G-rierson and Prof. Turner 
help us, the attitude of the Government of India may become 
favourable to the Society. 

We are prepared to say that in the Punjab we have 
secured a number ol’ sincere young men willing to work for 
Linguistics, but we despair of any sympathy from educa- 
tional authorities here. 



We hope memberB will kindly Buggest some other 
alternatives as well. 

(Sd.) Siddheshwar Varroa, 
(Sd.) Gauri Shanker. 

Government College, 

Lahore, 

Dated 30-11-1937. 

A discussion ensued, and the following Resolutions were 
adopted unanimously — 

1 Resolved that the Headquarters of the Society be 
transferred from Lahore to Calcutta and that the Executive 
Committee be reconstituted as shown hereunder : 

President — Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M. a, (Cal.), 
D. Lit. (London) 

Vice President~Dr. Siddhesvar Varma, m. a. (Punjab), 
Lit. (London) 

Secretary — Dr. Sukumar Sen, M. A., ph. d (Calcutta) 
Treasurer — Dr, P. C. Bagchi, M. D„ D. Lit- (Pans) 
Members — Pandit Gaun Shankar, jf. a., B. Lit. 

Dr. Baburam Saxena, m. a. (Allahabad), D. Lit. (London) 
Dr. A. S. Siddiqui, m. a., ph n. 

Dr, S. M. Katre, m. a., ph. d. (Loudon) 

Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, m a., Ph. ». (London) 

Dr. I. J. A. Trarporewala, Ph. n. (Wurzburg) 

L.'V. Ramaswami Iyer, m. a., b. l. 

2. Resolved that steps might be taken to approach the 
Calcutta University for help la the publication oi ] ndtan 
Linguistics:, the organ of the Society, 

3. Resolved to place on record our grateful appreciation 
of the work earned on for years by the Lahore Committee 
despite numerous difficulties and handicaps. 
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MINITTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Hkld at 9 A. M. 

ON 

20-12-1937 

AT THK 

Gikls’ High School Assembly Hall, Tbivandbum. 


Members 'present : 

1. Dr. S. Kiishuaswami Aiyaiigar (Chairman). 

2. Dr. S. K Belvalkar. 

3. Dr, M H Krishna , 

4. Dr. S. K. De- 

5. Dr. Han Chand. 

6. Kao Bahadur, K. N. Dikehit. 

7. Dr. il. C. Majumdar. 

8 Dr V. S. Sukchankar. 

9. Dr. L, Sarup. 

10 Prof. P. P. S. Shastri. 

11. Dr. H K. Divekar. 

J2, Mr. G. Yazdani. 

13- Prof- Shafi. 

14. Mr. B. V, Poduva . 

Resolutions passed — 

(1) That the following resolution passed by circular 
in Ausiust 1937 be recorded : 

“The President and members of the Executive 
Committee of the All-Indm Oriental Conference 
have heard of the premature death of Mr Jayas- 
wal with deep grief. He was a scholar of all- 
India eminence and an ex-President of thb Oriental 
Conference, whose enthuBfasm for research and 
whose geniality and loving disposition had end- 
eared him to everyone who had the privilege of 
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coming into intimate contact with him. he com* 
mittee desires to convey its sincere condolence to 
Mrs, Jayaswal and other members of the bereaved 
family”. 

(2) '‘That to the vacancies caused by resignation as 
Section Presidents of the following scholars, the 
persons named below be elected as Section Pre* 
sidents — 

(i) Fine Arts : Dr. Stella Kramrisch, in place of 
Mr. Nandalal Bose. 

(li) Philosophy Section . Prof. Suryanarayana 
Sastri for Prof. R. D. Ranade* 

(iii) Ayurveda and Technical Sciences : Dr. L. A. 
Ravi Varma for Capt. G. Srinivasamurthi. 

(iv) Pandita Parisat : MahSmahopSdhyaya Danda- 
pan 1 Swami Dikshitar for MahamahopadhySya 
Pramathanath Tarkabbushan.” 

(H) That the following two resolutions of condolence 
be recommended for lie mg moved from the Chair 
at the opening session of the Conference. 

(i) That the Ninth session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum 
wishes to place on record its sense of deep 
grief at the demise of — 

(a) Dr. A. C Woolner, the late Honorary 
Treasurer of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, who had been intimately associ- 
ated with its work from its very incep- 
tion; 

(/») MahSraahopadhyaya R. Narasimhacharya, 

• who served as the Sectional President of 
the All-India Oriental Conference on 
several occasions ; and 



(c) Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, the President of the 

Seventh session of the All-India Oriental 

Conference. 

The death of these scholars has caused an irreparable 
loss to the world of Oriental Scholarship in general and to 
the work of the All-India Oriental Conference in particular. 
Kesolved further that copies of this resolution be respectively 
communicated to members of the bereaved families. 

(ii) That the Ninth Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Trivandrum 
wishes to place on record its sense of deep 
grief at the demise of 

(a) Dr. M. Winternitz; 

(b) Prof, E J, Rapson; 

(c) Geheimrat Prof Dr. Jacobi; and 

(d) Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson. 

which has caused an irreparable loss to the world 
of Oriental Scholarship Resolved further that 
copies of this resolution be communicated respec- 
tively to members of the bereaved families. 

(4) That the price of the volume of Transactions and 
Proceedings of the 8th or Mysore Session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference be fixed at Rs. 10 
per copy- 

(5) That the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Oriental Conference records its appreciation of the 
arduous labours of Dr, M. H Krishna, Local 
Secretary, Mysore, and of his staff of capable assis- 
tants in the printing and publication of the Pro- 
ceedings and Transactions of the Eighth Session 
of the All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore. 

(6) The Executive Committee of the Ninth All-India 
Oriental Conference offers its most sincere thanks 
to the Government of H. fl. the Maharaja of 
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Mysore for all their kind patronage of the Confer- 
ence and for permitting most of the printing work 
of the Conference Report to be done at the Govern- 
ment Press. They pray that, in view of the heavy 
deficit in the printing account, the bills of the 
Government Press may kindly be written off. 

(7) Considered the letter dated 3-12-1937 from the 
VifivefivarSnand Vedic Research Institute : Re- 
solved that the Executive Committee of the All- 
India Oriental Conference welcomes the publication 
of the first fascicule of ‘*A complete Etymological 
Dictionary of the Vedic Language” by Shri Vishva 
Bandhu Shastri under the auspices of the Vi§- 
veSvaranand Vedic Research Institute, Lahore. 

(8) Considered the letter dated 17-11-1937 from 
Dr. L. Sarup of Lahore. Resolved that the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference welcomes the projected publication of “A 
Concordance to the entire Sutra-literature” by 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup of the Punjab University, 
Lahore. 

(i') Considered letter dated 8-12-3i from Mr. Gauri- 
shankar regarding Linguistic Society meeting : 
Resolved that the same be traneferred to the Local 
Secretary, Trivandrum, for necessary action ; The 
Society may hold its meetings concurrently with 
the Numismatic Society. 

(10) In regard to the statement of Accounts of the 
Conference it was resolved — 

(a) That as statements about the General Fund of 
the-Conference, about the sale-proceeds of the 
Conference Reports, and the General Secre- 
tary’s imprest, brought up to 15th June 1937 
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were already passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee, the statements for the next half year 
when Completed up to the end of the present 
session be circulated for approval later. 

(6) That the statement of accounts of the Mysore 
Conference brought up to 15th December 
1937, be submitted to the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting of the 22nd instant. 

(11) Read letter from Sir Akbar Hydari and telegram 
from the Education member, Hyderabad inviting 
the Conference to hold its next session at Hydera- 
bad: Resolved, 

(a) That the invitation of the Government of H. 
E. H. the Nizam to hold the next or the 
Tenth Session ol the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference at 'Hyderabad (Deccan) be accepted 
with best thanks. 

(i) That Dr Nizammuddin, Professor and Head 
of the Department of Persian at the Osmania 
University, be appointed the Local Secretary 
of the Conference at Hyderabad. 

(c) That a suitable reply be sent to Sir Akliar and 
to the Educational member informing them 
of the acceptance of the invitation and the 
appointment of the Hyderabad local Secre- 
tary. 

(12) That the donations of Rs. 600 from the Baroda 
Government and of Rs, 600 from the (fsmania 
University be transferred to the general account of 
the Conference. 

(13) That the best thanks of the Executive Committee 
be offered to Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnastvami 
Aiyangar, the retiring Presidenl of the Executive 
Committee, for his zealous and devoted work in 
the cause of the All- India Oriental Conference. 
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NINTH SESSION. 

TbivaNdbum. 


OPENING SESSION (Jubilee Town Hall). 

4 p. M. ON 20-12-37. 

The business part of the plenary session be»an after the 
departure of Their Highnesses. 

1. The condolence resolutions as approved by the 
Executive Committee in their Resolution No. 3 
dated 20-12-37 were put from the Chair and 
adopted, all standing. 

2. A copy of the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
8th or Mysore Session of the Conference was sub- 
mitted to the General Body by Dr. M. H, Krishna, 
the Mysore Local Secretary. 


MINUTES OP THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTIE 
Held at 10 a. m, on 22-12-37 

AT THE 

Giuls’ High Schooj. A.ssembly Hall, Tbivandbum 


Members present : 

Rao Bahadur K, N. Dikehit 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

Dr. H. R. Divekar. 

Dr S. K. Do. 

Mr. G. Yazdani. 

Dr. L. Sarup 
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Mr. R. V. Poduval. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

Prof. Shaft. 

Prof. P. P. S. Sastri . 

Dr S, K Belvalkar. 

Prof. F. W. Thomas, the President, wrote to say that 
he would come about half au hour lata. Kao Bahadur K. 
N. Dikshit was voted to the Chair during the interval. He 
vacated the Chair upon the arrival of Dr. Thomas. 

(1) The minutes ol the Executive Committee meeting 
held on 20-12-37 were read and adopted. 

(2) The names of 10 persons recommended by the 
Local Committee for co-option on the Council were 
commimiiatod by the Local Secretary and re- 
corded. 

(.3) Dr. Thomas placed before the meeting the copy 
of a resolution of the General Body of the Indian 
Philo'-ophical Congress adopted on 17-12-1937. 
It was resolved to recommend the Council to adopt 
a resolution to be forwarded for necessary action 
to the next Executive Committee: 

“That the All-India Oriental Conference 
lavours the early formation of an Indian 
Academy of Arts and Letters on the lines 
similar to those of the British Academy, and 
requests the Execunve Committee of the 
Conference to communicate with other Socie- 
ties and institutions interested in the project 
with a view to explore the possibilities of its 
realisation at a very early date.” 

(4) Resolved that it be recommended that the Coun- 
cil adopt a resolution, conveying a message of 
c. rdial greetings on behalf oi the All-India Oriental 
Conference to the Orientalists’ Conference meeting 
at Brussels. 
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(5) Considered the stetement of accounts of the Mysorfe 
Session as they stood on 15-12-1937 together with 
another statement of bills due and of exp^i^diture 
yet to be incurred, showing that, in spite of the 
special donation of Ks. 3,0C0 made by the Exe- 
cutive Committee towards the publication of the 
Mysore Report, there is anticipated further deficit 
of some 2,000 rupees: Resolved 

(а) That an audited statement of accounts of I he 
M} sore Conference be circulated to the Exe- 
cutive Committee in due course for its 
approval, 

(б) That in the meantime, with the kind co-opera- 
tion of Dr. S. Krishnaswaini Aiyangar efforts 
be made to secure the assent of the Govern- 
ment of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore to the 
request embodied in resolution No. 6 of the 
Executive Committee meeting held on 20-12- 
1987. 

(6) It was pro^xised by Dr. R. C. Majumdiir and 
seconded by Dr. S. K. De that at the end of I'ach 
session the newly elected Executive Committee do 
elect the General President and the Scctionid Pre- 
sidents of the next session of the Conference. 

Resolved that the proposal be placed for dis- 
cussion before the meeting of the Council in the 
first instance and then, if necessary, of the General 
Body of the Conference at the concluding ]»lenary 
session. 

(7) Regarding the publication of papers in the Report 
it was recommended that steps be taken to have 
the papers properly scrutinized so as not to permit 
the publication of second-rate material, and to 
severely keep down the costs of publioatioii. The 
meeting terminated at about 11-30 a. m. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 
Held at 12-SO a. m. 

On 

22-12-1937 

AT THE 

Girls’ High School Assembly Hall, Teivandbum. 


Members present : 

Thirty persons entitled to form the Council were 
present including some of the newly co-opted members. 

Ur. F W. Thomas was in the Chair. 

(1) Resolved to accept the recommendation of the 

Executive Committee regarding Hyderabad (De- 
ccan) as the next venue ot the Conference and the 
election of Dr. Nizamuddm as the local Secre- 
tary. 

(2) Resolved to accept the recommendation of the 

Executive Committee made in their resolutions 
Nos. Sand 4 of 22-12-37 concerning the establish- 
ment of an Indian Academy of Arts and Letters 
and the conveyance of the message of greetings to 
the next Orientalists’ Congress at Brussels. 

<3) With reference to Resolution 6 of the Executive 
Committee meeting held at 10 A, M. on 22-12-37 
after considerable discussion, it was resolved, 

(i) That at the end of each session of the Con- 
ference the newly constituted Executive Com- 
mittee shall elect the General President of 
the next session of the Conference, 

(ii) That the electoral roll for electing the General 
President shall consist of the Executive Com- 
mittee and such former General Presidents of 
the Conference as may. be present at the 
jsession. 
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(ill) That at the end of each session of the Confer* 
ence the newly constituted Executive Com- 
mittee shall elect the Sectional Presidents for 
the next session of the Conference. 

(iv) That the electoral roll for electing the Section 
Presidents shall consist of the Executive 
Committee, the Sectional Presidents of the 
session concluding, and such Sectional Presi- 
dents of the former sessions as may be 
present. 

(V) That the elections of the General President and 
the Sectional Presidents for the Eleventh 
session, or the session following the next 
session at Hyderabad, be carried out at Hydera- 
bad under those rules, and intimation be 
given to members, along with the invitation 
for the Hyderabad Session, that the elections 
will so take place. 

(vi) Tliat the cdectioii of the General President and 
the sectional Presidents of the Tenth or 
Hyderabad Session be in the meantime carried 
out under the existing rules. 

(4) The Conned then proceeded to the election of. 14 
members of the new Executive Committee. 31 
names were duly proposed and seconded and Voted 
upon by ballot. Dr Hari Chand and Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti were appointed as scrutmiaers. As a 
result the following were declared duly elected — 

1. Mr. G* Yaadani 

2. Dr. S. K. De 

3. Prof. N. Shall. 

4. Rev. H. Heras. 

5. Dr. L. Sarup- 

6. Dr. V. S. Sukth.ankar. 

r . Dl*. M. H. Krishna. 
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8. Dr. R. C. Majuradar 
y. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 

10. Prof. C. K, Ray Chaudhuri 

11. Kao Bahadur K, N. Dikshit. 
l"J. Dr. S K. Bclvalkar. 

l.H Mr. \". R, Dikshitar. 

14. Mr. P. V. Kane. 

The next three persons in order of votes secured 
wt re — 

Prof. P. P. S Sastri, 

Mr. C. K. Raja, 

Mr R. V. PoduvaJ, 

all the three getting the same number of votes. 

(. 0 ) A vote of thanks was passed in favour of the seru- 
tiuizers A vote of thanks was also recorded in 
favour of the outgoing members of the Executive 
Committee, who were not re-elected, for their 
valuable co-operation 


MINUTES 01 THE MEETING OF THE NEWLY 
CONSTITUTED EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Held at 2-30 i \ m. 

On 

22-12-1937. 

IN THE 

Gikls’ High School Assembly Hall, Tkivandbum. 

Members present t— *■ 

1. Dr. F. W. Thomas (President.) 

2. Dr. S. E. Belvalkar. 

S. Dr, L, SarUp. 

4. Dr. S. K. De* 

5. Rao Bahadur E. K. Dikshit 
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6. Dr. R. C Majumdar. 

7. Mr. G. Yazdani. 

8. Rev. H. Heraa. 

9. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 

10. Dr. M H, Krishna. 

IJ. Dr. Nizamuddin. 

12. Mr. P. V. Kane. 

Mr. R. V. Poduval took part in the proceedings after 
his election as stated below. 

It was resolved 

(1) That Dr. A. B. Dhruva of Ahmedabad be re-elected 

Honourable Treasurer of the Conference for the 
next (tenth) session. 

(2) That Dr. .M. H Krishna, Mysore, and Dr. S. K. De, 

Dacca, be elected Honorary General Secretaries 
of the Conference for the next (tenth) session. 

(8) That to the vacancies caused m the Executive Com- 
mittee by the election of the two Honorary 
General Secretaries. Mr. R. V. Poduval and Prof. 
P. P. S. Sastri be elected members. 

(4) I'hat during the absence out of Indi.i of Dr, F, W. 
Thomas, the General President of the Conference, 
Dr. S. K, Belvalkar lie elected to serve as De- 
puty-President. 

It vvas then projxised by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, seconded 
by Dr S K De and carried, that 

(o> The Committee places on record its hearty apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by Dr. S. K. Bel- 
valkar as the Honorary General- Secretary of the 
Conference and also in various other capacities 
since the inception of the Conference 

(d) Read a complaint signed by 6 members of the 
■ Council, addressed to the General President of the 
Conference, regarding the change in the time for 
the meeting of the Council. The Honorary 
Secretary explained how a function which several 
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Couucil members had to attend and which was 
fixed almost at the eleventh hour left no choice 
for him but to change the time. The change was 
duly notified by typed notices and oral messages 
and it caused as much inconvenience to the office 
as to the members whom the notice may have un- 
fortunately failed to reach. Tt was resolved that 
the complaint be recorded. 

The meeting terminated after fixing the agenda (or the 
concluding plenary session of the Conference. 


PKOCEEDINGS CF THE CONCLUDING PLENARY 
SESSION OF THE NINTH ALL-INDIA 
ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 
Held at b-lo. 

On 

22 - 12 - 1937 . 

IN Tin 

VlCTOlUA duBILEl' 'I'oWN Hall, TrivANDBUM. 


In the course of his closing Presidential address 
Dr. F W Thomas reported — 

(a) That the next or tenth session of the All-India 
Oriental Confereiu-c is to he hold at Hydera- 
bad. 

'h) That Dr. Nizamuddin has been elected by the 
Executive Committee as the Lccal Secretary 
at Hyderabad 

(c) That Dr. M. H Krishna and Dr. S. K. De 
have been elected as the Honorary . General 
Secretaries of the Conference. 

(d That Dr A B. Dhruva has been re-electeq 
Honorary Treasurer of the Conference. 



(d) That it was resolved to convey a message o^ 
greetings of the present session of the All. 
India Oriental Conference to the next Ori- 
entalists’ Congress to be hdd at Brassels. 

(/) That the following resolution was adopted by 
the Conadl upon the recomnaendation of the 
Executive Committee of the Conference — 

“That the All-India Oriental Conferenoe favours 
the early formation of an Indian Academy 
of Arts and Letters on the lines similar to 
those of the British Academy, and requests 
the Executive Committee of the Conferenoe 
to communicate with other Societies and 
Institutions interested in the project with 
H view to explore the possibilities of its 
realisation at a very early date,” 

To save time the President, as recommended by the 
Executive Committee, put the following resolutions of 
thanks from the Chair — 

That this session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held at Trivandrum convey*! its heart-felt thanks to — 

(а) The Reception Committee under the lead of 

Mr. C. V. Chandrasekharan and the various 
other committees and sub-committees who 
looked to the comforts of the delegates and 
visitors during their stay at Travancore* 

(б) The cheerful Army of Volunteers who joy- 

fully did all kinds of errands for the ^•i8itorB 
and who made them feel quite at home in 
this distant land of Anantciayana 

(e*) The artists and singers who treated the visitors 
to such excellent music, dance and abhinaya^ 
which to many of the visitors have been botb, 



fttitertaining and instructive. And, what 
should have come first, but is purposely put 
at the end. 

C.d) To their Highnesses, the Resident, the Dewan 
and the other Officers of the State of Travan- 
core for their distinguished patronage. 

The vote was earned amidst loud and prolonged cheei‘8. 

Dr, S K. Aiyangar thereupon proposed a vote of 
thanks to Dr. ¥. W. Thomas for having ably brought 
the work of the session to a successful conclusion. This 
was also carried amidst acclamations. 

F. W. THOMAS, 

President. 



PART II. 

Papers and Presidential Addresses 
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List op papers published. 


SECTION I— YEDIC INCLUDING INDO- 

AKYAN. 

Presidential Address : Prof. K. C. Chatto- 

padhyaya, m. a, 126 

(1) The Interpretation oj some of the obscure words 

and hymns: Prof. N. N. Chaudhuri, m. a , ph. d. 167 

(2) The Evolution of Animal Offering : N. K. 

Venkatesatn'Pantnlu, if. A., L. T. 173 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The authorities of the All-India Oriental Conference 
have conferred a great honour on me by asking me to preside 
over the Section of Vedic Studie-> and Indo- Aryan Origins 
of this session ot the Oriental Conference. Though fully 
conscious of my Imiitatious, I have accepted this offer as it 
gives me an opportuniiy to discuss with my fellow-students 
in these lines oertain problems that have been exercising me 
of late. 


It is ray duty as President to pass in review the more 
important work that has been done in these subjects since 
we last met at Mysore. As ours is an Indian Oriental Con- 
ference I shall mainly confine myself to Indian publications 
on these topics. I shall also discuss in their connexion some 
of our current problems for which different solutions have 
been offered by scholars. 

The first work to which a grateful reference is due is 
the second and concluding part of Volume H of ViSvabandhu 
SftstrT’s VaidikapadSnukramakoia, published last year, com- 
pleting a verbal index of the Brahinapas and the Arai^yske?* 
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We are now eagerly awaiting the publication of V olumes I, 
III and IV of this Ko$a. This work, when completed, will be 
a great help to the study of the Vedaf, The organisers of 
this great undertaking are 'badly in need of funds for a 
speedy completion of the work. May I utilise this oppor* 
tunity of making an appeal to all lovers of Vcdic studies to 
give to the Vishveshwaranand Vedic Research Institute and 
Society such help as they can for an eiirly completion of 
this great concordance ? 

The next work probably m order of iinjxirtauce is the 
Second Volume of the very excellent edition ot the Hgveda* 
saMitd with Sayana’s commentary brought out by the 
Vaidika Samshodhaua Mandala of Poona. The text of 
Sayana’s commentary as printed herr is immensely superior 
to the Bombay edition and lias also improved on Max 
Mttller’s Second Edition. A reference is aKo needed to tlie 
sixth fasciculus of the very elaborate eduion of ihf' Bgveda- 
m'Aihitd, of the Indian Research Institute of Caliutta, Avlueh 
came out in August 19rir> d'he Ihiglish translation has 
been now entrusted to a scholar (Dr. Alamlal Pilel) who 
really possesses the pliilologic.il (‘(juipiueiit needed for trans- 
lating the Rijvedn-sci'iihhiia. Om* may, howevir, doubt the 
Wisdom of beginning to publish an edition of tiu* Bgveda- 
in such elaborate stvk-. wlnii exjKjrieiice of other 
similar '.cliemes shows that this idaborateiK^s of treatment 
cannot be mu intamed for long Alicady the jirofuse notes 
that the editoi of the Sanskrit portion was adding in tlie 
beginning have disappeared by the sixth fasciculus. A few 
years ago Sayan-i’s was the only commentary available on 
the Bgveda-saikhtiS. But other commentaries have b*en 
lately discovered and are in course of publication. Dr. 
Lakshman Sarup has undertaken an edition of the whole of 
VeAkatamadhava’s commentary with conipirative noten from 
other comaentaries. We are anxiously awaiting the speedy 
completion pf this undertaking. 



Kot of much scientific value is the First Volume of the 
SSmaveda-saihkitS (containing the chanda-Srcika) with 
SSyatja’s commentary, translation and notes, puhl.shed in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit Senes (No XVI, 1936) One wonders 
why the Pdda-pSfha is given at all, when the editor could 
not mark the accents. A comparison with the edition of the 
SSma-padap3fha printed by Satyavrata SaroS&ramin m his 
U^3 shows the unsatisfactory character of the padas given 
in this edition, even leaving out of consideration the lack of 
accents. Some com]>etent scholar should take in hand a 
carefull} collated edition of the SSma-padapStha, using the 
North Indian manuscripts which mark all the three accents 
but not neglecting the manuscrijits of the South. I’he sys- 
tem of accentuation of Northern munu.scnpts is of consider- 
able importance to the student of Sanskrit grammar The 
chief Brrili'uaiia of the Samaveda, the TSndyamnhabrShmrnui 
has now b_*en reprinted in the Kashi Sanskrit Senes (No. 105) 
with a more satisfactory text of ‘sa^ai^a’s (oniinentar} than 
in ihe Bibliotheca edition, particularly m the second volume 
brought out last M'ur. It is, however, to be regretted that 
no spei'ial jiaiii'- were taken over the first volume The same 
series (No. Iil7) has reprinted in an excellent edition the first 
four Kandas of the Solapntha BrShmana We look to a 
SfKM'dy publu'atiou of the remaining Kaudas- Dr. Kaghu 
Vira of L.ihore has laid us under a deep debt of gratitude 
by taking up the publication of the Jaxminiya B>Shmana in 
its entirety, of which the first volume is just published We 
hop' that the roraiiming ^wtioii will be published soon. One 
wonders why the editor h.ss not chosen to give even a pre- 
liminary' description of the manuscripth used in the volume 
published and their relationship. However learned and 
critical an editor may be, he should allow the readers to 
judge fqr themselves the correctness of the readings he has 
chosen. This they cannot do if a full descrijdion of the 
manuscripts docs not accompany the text. 
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The PaippalS^da text of the Atharvaveda-sa^hitS wai 
80 long available only in the photographic copy published by 
Bloomfield tnd Garbe in 1901. L. C Barett had given us 
editions of individual hUndas but vith the exception of Books 
Sixteen and Seventeen published together as Volume IX of 
the American Oriental Series (New Haven. 1936), those 
editions were scattered over different numbers of the Joumai 
of the American Oriental Society. Dr. Raghu Vira has 
recently brought out a sumptuous edition of the first thirteen 
kclndas in book form (Lahore, 1936) The work h.ns been 
Very caretully done. One only regrets that no attempt was 
made to supply the lacuna* at the beginning of ihe Tubingen 
manuscript I learn from a friend mu( h intiiestul in \cd.c 
studies^ who had been in Kashmir, that there are still 
Vaidikas of the Paippalada school in that^ land and they 
actually begin their text with the verse ^Tsfi etc., ae 

Roth guessed m 1<S7.') (Der Atharvareda m Kaschmir, 

p. 16). 

Further progress has been made m the publication of 
the BhSrad^ dja Srauta Sdtra (Prabiia ^TI to Pra6na XIL 6 
8 ) in Dr. Raghu Vira’s Journal oj Vedit Studies {S (A- 11 
Nos, 2-3) and we have a careful edition of the Sai^iriya 
iiksd by Dr. Tarapada Chowdhury in the same journal (Vol, 
II No. 2). The Calcutta Sanskrit Series (Ko. XVII) has given 
us a good edition of the Gobhila Grhya-Sutra with the com- 
mentary of Bhattanargyapa (Vol. I, 1936), for lack of which 
Mahamahopadhygya Chandrakanta Tarkglahkara wrote his 
well known commentary. Work has beeu continued on 
the edition of Katyayana’s Srauia-sdira with the paddhati 
of Devaygjfiika in the Chowkhamba Sanskrit Senes (fasci- 
culi iii to V, 1936), The same senes has brought out 
another fasciculus (ii) of the Agni§}omapaddhati by Vftma- 
ngcgrya and others (1937). The same publishers brought 
out last year in the Kashi Sanskrit Series the Sulbas&ira 
of KgtySyana with the commentaries of Karka and Mahl- 
dhara. Mention must also be made of the new edition of 



the Vedlli^ga’jycmti§a brought out last year by Br. B. 
Shamaeastry with his own commentary and an English 
translation. He has evidently added a good deal in his 
explanation that is not actually in the text. 

Besides editions of texts and commentaries, some 
studies have been also published on different aspects of the 
Vedas. Of considerable interest is the newly started journal 
The Mimansa Prakash^ of (he Mimansa Granth Prakashak 
Samiti of Poona, which, it may be hoped, will help in the 
spread of knowledge of the Vedic rituals. The study of 
Mlinamsa and of the Vedic ritualistic texts, I need 
hardly add, greatlj help each other. Mr. Biralal Amntlal 
Shall has published in the Annals <>t the Bhandaikor Jnsii- 
tute (Vol. XVlI, pp. 1*7-1 in an enlarged form hi® pajier 
on ‘Vedic Gods’ commu nictated to the Seventh Oriental 
f'onference Such sweeping astronomical interpretations 
are not likely to carr} convittion to people. It is not right 
to come to important conelu&ions on the basis ot just u few 
texts, omitting to take into account all the other texts of 
similar import and the Ixiarmgs of their eoutexts. A theory 
should not satisfy only its author but sboukl bi* so presented 
that it can carry conviction to others. We should not forget 
tUe needs of parSrthSnumclna in our speculations. 

Strictly objective is Dr. A. B. Keith's jxiper ‘Kew 
Theories at to Brahman’ in the Jh3 Commemorafion Volume 
(Part II, pp. 199-215), just published (Poona 1987). P»c- 
fessor Keith has examined the \news of Hertcl, Charpentjer 
and Dumezil about the original meaning of and 

shown that we need not go beyond the sense of ‘prayer’. 
He seems to suggest that, if at all, we may add the connota- 
tion of ‘holiness'. It is a great pity that many of the specu- 
lators on the original meaning of this Vedic term have left 
the certain evidence of the Vedic texts themselves fur the 
doubtful light thrown by supposed cognates in other 
Indo-European languages. ** i ” 

ao asks the Sanskrit proverb. It is possible that brahman 
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an*^ harhis-bareiih are derived from tlie same root, bot tbat 
does not give to brShman the sense of barhis. There is 
nothing to show tbat hariiman and brShman are to be con- 
nected The text of the ^gveda-saihhitd makes it abund- 
antly clear that the word meant only ‘prayer’. There is no 
evidence about the maj/ical potency of the mere huia grass 
in the Vedic ritual* The power belonged to the prayer 
which drew the god to the worshipper and made him grant 
the latter's desires. 

Dumezil’s attempt at interpreting brahman through 
Lsitiu/lamen (‘priest’ J and Greek pharrnal(k^ (‘sca^jegoat’) 
and phdrmakon (‘drug’) m the light of Frazer’s theory of 
the connexion of the king or his priestly gub‘*titufe with 
nature and his dying to revivify it is as unsuccessful as 
Hertel’s earlier interpretation of brahman as a cosmic fire- 
light sulistance through equation with GrcekjoWc^jnn (‘heat’). 
Frazer’s theory itself is liardly correct and the atternptat 
interpreting a Vedic idea in its light is of doubtful wisdom. 
The connexion between Greek pharmakf'is and pkarnJtkotif 
Keith points out, is itself not very dear. If, however, the 
latter word is equated with Sanskrit bharmon, ‘nourishment’, 
‘preservation’ (cf Raghuva'Atia IIL 12) 

^ U ’ 

we can take pharmakds as the corresponding agent noun. 
Neither pharmakds nor pharmakon gets connected with 
brahnyin. It is, however, possible that Latin Jlamen 
< *flanimen< Jlaghmen is connected with the secondary’ stem 
brahman, ‘the praying priest', with the accent of the primary 
stem shifted to the final syllable. The action noun brahman 
must mean function of this priest and the sense of prayer or 
mantra suggested by the text of the Egvsda-sa^hhitd is quite 
adequate for our purposes. In lookmg for its etymology m 
India itself we find the use of the root brk ( < bhfgh ?) 
in the sense of ‘extending’ in quite a numba* of Vedic texts, 
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e. g. in Batapaiha-hr&limarM I. 3. 6. 10, ‘ the 

barbie should be spread on the vedi after extending it* and 
in the word bfhat, extensive'. Brahman is thus ‘magnifica- 
tion’ > ‘the extolling of the god’ > ‘the prayer’. That the 
V edic poets themselves realised that brShman “the prayer’’ 
etymologically meant ‘magnification’ is evident from passages 
like Bgveda.saihhita 11. 12. 14, ‘whose fur- 

therer brahman is’ or VUI, 1. ^ IrsfT firwt w 

'0 Indra, may our brahm&n be ever thy furtherer’. 
We may, howoVer, safely connect with hrUhman Icelandic 
bragr, ‘poetical art’, and Bragi, the name of the presiding 
die ty of poetry, eloquence and wisdom. 

The pushage from the sense of ‘prayer’ to that of the 
Highest Being in the Upanisads can be easily understood 
if we keep in mind the history of Vedic religious ideas. The 
Vedie bards I)elieve<l that their prayers or mantras were 
effectn e and they did not scruple to place them by the side 
of the gods to whom they were addressed or even to make 
the ]>ra\erN alone responsible for the attainment of 
their desires In the Brghraiuias the sacrifice is similarly 
raised to tl'.e highest status and the gods themselves are 
again an<l aifain described as sacrificing, ^\’e should re- 
member that prayer m the form of sastra or stotm is as 
much of a jtradhana karmnn m a sacrifice as the offering of 
oblation {Jnimiiii II. 1 13-29). The Chandogya Upanisad 
(IV l(i 1) sa\s that ‘speech’ is one of the two paths of the 
sacrifice, the other being ‘mind’. This and other texts of 
the Sflniavcdii speak of the “singing in” of the fulfilment of 
desires etc ). We have a good parallel to this 

idea in the Finnish epic Kalevala in which Vainamoiuen (in 
Runo II) and Lemminkainen (in Kuno XXIX) bring into 
existence many new things by their songs. ‘Pr.ners’ or 
‘mantras', which are spoken words of great potency, thus 
come to oa'upy the place of a deity in the estimation of 
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priests. Not only brahman or mantra in general but indi- 
vidual mantras like the sdvitri rc or ejaculations like (m, d 
{Kenopanisad IV. 4) etc., or parts of the stotra like the 
udigtha {Chandogya Upanisad, Chapters I and 11) acquire 
the same character. When, however, in the age of the 
Upanisads, the philosophically minded people began to 
posit a First Principle, a Creator, these ritualists stepped 
forward and identified that Principle with their own br&hman. 
It is thus ‘power’ and not ‘magic’, nor even ‘holiness', which 
is the connecting link between the old sense of ‘prayer’ and 
the Upani-iadic sense of ‘Creitor’. This power aspect of 
Brahman, the Highest Being, is quite evident in the Kenopa- 
nisad We have also enough parallel of the deification and 
worship of mantras or sacred texts in Ancient Iran (of. 
Yash I, ahundm vairim yacamaide^ “we worship the 
Ahuua-Vair>'a formula”. It is in this way that brahman 
camo to mean the omnipotent and omnipresent Absolute of 
the Upanisads from the sense of ‘prayer’ or ‘efficient 
mantra’ 

Though Kotii had recognised as early as 1861 that the 
words dasyu and ddsd m the Rgveda-saihhitd primarily 
meant ‘demon’ (Sanskrit Worterbuih, Vol. Ill, 567-8.604-5), 
it has become usual of late to forget that and to understand 
the two words as meaning orl} the non- Aryan enemies of 
the Arya’is whom they are supposed to have enslaved Some 
time ago 1 had an occasion to study closely all the passages in 
the Eyveda-samhitd where they occur and the conclusion 
that was forced on me was that the ethnic interpretation of 
these terms was unwarranted by the texts. I communicated 
a shore note on this subject to the XIX International Con- 
gress of Orientalists which met at Home in Septemlier 1935 
and a Hindi translation of the paper appeared in the Hindu- 
stani (January 1986, pp. 59-66). As the Acts and Tran- 
sactions of the XIX International Congress of Orientalists 
in which the original paper has been printed Lave not yet 
been published and aS the Hindi translation of my paper is 
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not acoeesiUe to many, 1 take this opportunity o£ giving 
publicity to my findings. Well known demons like Susija, 
Ahi, Namuci and Sambara (sic — not a non-Aryan chief) 
have been called disyu or dds^. The waters relea'-ed by 
Indra have been described as formerly lorded over by ddsd. 
The gods bring light or happiness for man by destroying 
ddsyus ot ddsds. India has to use his thunderbolt against 
them and even to receive the aid of the Maruts and other 
allies to cope with them. All this clearly indicates that 
ddsyus and ddais are mythological beings, that they are 
demons. India overpowering the dark broods of theddsyu-s 
or ddsds with the light of the sun cannot be understood with 
reference to ethnics. The non-Aryan nacive w'Ould not 
certainly stand in dread of the sun. There are numerous 
parallels in Indian and foreign folklore of the conception of 
the demons as moving in darkness and being overpowered 
by the light or the sight of the Sun. What has led scholars 
to suppose that ddst/us and dasds were non- Aryans is that 
they are often called ‘not worshipping’ or ‘not sacrificing’ 
{a-karman, a-brahman, a-vratd etc.). It is believed that this 
is because the non-Aryan did not follow the sacrificial cult 
of the Aryan. But are not the gods themselves described 
in the B.’Shmapas as sacrificing? If the gods can perform 
sacrifices, surely their rivals, the deroors, can be described 
as not performing them. We have parallels in Babylonian 
and other literatures also of demons being described as not 
performing rites. 

The description of the ddma as ‘noseless’ {^andaah') is 
confined to only one passage, V’. 29. 10, ' where the context 
tells us that like (verse 7), Ahi (v 8), Suspu (v. 9) 

and Pipru (v. 11), these noseless “Dksy us” should be under, 
stood — by aanda'ik^a-nydya—ixs certain demons. The ad- 
jective ‘jnoseless’ is of a piece with other epichits indiciting 

1 If in I 32 6, an epithet for Ali^ ii to bo 

analyaed as and interpreted as a Bahnvrihi oompoand, ^^with 

f shattered nose'*, wo get a good parallel for in V 29. JO. 
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physical deformity used for demons, hke ‘handless’, ‘footless’, 
‘shoplderless’, (e. g. in I. 32. 7). This has nothing to do 
wi*^b the so.called snub-nosed features of the Dravidian 
natives. As a matter of fact, Dravidians are vy>t snub nosed, 
the average nasal index of the present day Dravidians 
being less than 77, in no way differing from the average 
in North India ^ . And then the features of the men or 
gods represented in statues and plaques in the proto-Indian 
civilization of the Indus basin show that the Aryans must 
have met with men settled in the Punjab and in Sind who 
could not be called snub-nosed by the widest stretch of 
language. Most of the skulls found in the Indus basin show 
either medium or narrow noses, the indexes var_^ ing between 
43*75 and 50'S. A rcha'o logical evidence is thus agriinst the 
Aryans having had to deal with “noseless” natives. There 
are many parallels in Babylonian representations of demons 
and in modern Indian folk-lore of certain demons and vob- 
lins being conceived as ‘noseless’. 

The dark colour of the dds^s can be casil}' understood 
because the <lemons are the counterentities of the “shining” 
gods. That the coloui"’ is described as “placed below” 

is because the demons were conceived as having their kofoe 
below the earth, as is prov'd by parallels in the J^iieda- 
eamhitd (e. g. V. 32. 7) and later Indian hteratiic., the 
Aveata (e. g. Vasna IX. 15) and Teutonic and other 
lores. The hymns of the Rgveda abundantly make it clear 
that their poels were as afraid of the ddsyus and d3.siis as 
were the writers of the Brghmanas of the dsuras. Certainly, 
the sturdy Aryan conquerors had no cause to be afiaid of 
the vanquished non-Aryans. But for all their p ysicai 
strength and military equipment, the Aryans cou'd not 

2 Tiierc* Are, of course, peoples in South India with a \ ory broad nose 
hufc we haire as htUo justification for taking thjm to be *‘bravldian” 
in stock simply because th"'y speak Dravidian tongues at the present 
daj, as for taking peoples of Tib ‘ro^Burman or other non -^ryau 
stock iQ North India who speak Aryan languages as being ^^Ar^an*' 
in rfce 
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eaoape thp universal fear of deraonH. This deuionophobia 
comes from that fear-complex which is innate in man and 
manifests itself in stranjje forms to-day, even among “civi- 
liaed” people. 

It is only in a small number of passages where d/(syu 
or dUso is used by the side of artja that there is any djffi- 
culty m taking the terms as meaning ‘demon’ But is it 
certain that drya had an ethnic connotation ? In quite a 
number of pasaiges drya or ari means ‘pious roan’ and in 
i. 59‘2 simply ‘man'. lu classical Sanskrit drya ordinarily 
means ‘a good man’. We should remember that ‘good’ was the 
meaning of the element art in the Greek superlative aristds. 
It IS believed that the word drya bore an ethnic connotation 
in Indic and Jrainc. But the matter lequtres fresh investn 
gation Darius probably meau.s b} ariya and ariya-cithra m 
Naksh-i-ltustam a Id, ‘noble’, ‘of noble lineage', as opposed 
to the upstart Gauraata, the Median, and not ‘Aryan’, ‘of 
Ar^an birth’. 

There is thus no adccjuate reason to supiwse that ddsyu 
or ddsd had &n ethnic connotation an} where. The terms 
correspond to d&ura of the later* d'edic texts. The}’ seem to 
be derived fronwcla^, ‘to la} waste’, of ivhich several forms 
are found in the Rijveda-sarhhitu . JJasa i-- probably 
etymological ly coniiectt'd with the portion dahcLka of the 
name of the Iranian arch-fiend A/jht Dahaka ( = Ahi =(=t)asaka) 
Ddsd, meaning ‘>ervant’, mii> be. ct} mulogii’ally, a quite 
dift'erent word 

Ketereiice may also lae made to a paper in the Indian 
Culture, Vol. Ill, pp 9-18.111 t\hichl have pleaded fora 
historical study of Vedic geography, as in two earlier papers 
on the subject. ■* I have thowii hovv place names have been 
carried from one locality to another when a people has 

Ji, ‘On the Idonti flection of the ^gTedto river 8M*hvati and sonic con- 
tieoted problema' iJoufnal of iht Depariimni uf LelUrt^^ CalciTtta 
tJnivcreity, Yol XY) and llhugol’ in lljndi m 

Vol IX, pp. 37 tt 
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trom its old home to a different area. We shonld^ 
therefore, use considerable circumspect ion Jn identifying the 
geographical names occurring in the Vedic texts. 1 may 
specially draw your attention to the finding that Klkafa 
meant in Rgveda-sa^hitS 111. 53. 14 the Kurukjetra 
country and not Magadha * We may hope to find in this 
area objective evidence of the contact of the Aryans and the 
non. Aryans in course of the excavations that the Archaeo- 
logical Department has recently taken in hand. 

In connexion with the interpretation of the Rgveda- 
safkhikS, the dales of the earliest commentaries recently 
made available have been engaging the attention of scholars. 
Dr. Lakshmau Sarup has reiterated in the Jha Commemmor- 
aiion Volume (Part II, pp. 399-410) his conviction that 
Skandasvamin lived in the sixth century A. D and not in the 
seventh century His pupil Harisvamin wrote his commentary 
on the a ATnnna according to a manuscript in the 
Government Sanskrit College, Benares, under a VikraraSditya 
reigning in UjjaymT in 3740 Kali Era, i. e, 638 A* 1). But 
Dr. Sarup emends the date as 3640 Kidi Era ( = 538 A. D.) 
as he thinks that there could be no V ikramSditya, king of 
UjjayinT, m the seventh century' A. D. Dr. A. Venkata* 
subbiah has taken serious exception to this emendation 
and has also made light of the \alue of the date given 
in the Benares manuscript {Journal oj Oriental Besearchy 
Madras, Vol. X, pp. 201-230). His own view is that 
^kandasvSmin came later than (end of the eleventh 

century A, D), from whom he has borrowed. To prove 
the latter contention Dr. Veukatasubbiah has compared the 
commentaries of Uwata and Skanda on 11 passages, taking 
them from the published portion of Skanda’s commentary 
on the J^gveda-sa^hitd, We are very much indebted to 

4. See also JRA8^ 1930, pp 8#4-7, ‘Vndik Bhagol’, p. 65 aod my 
paper ‘Klkafa in in the forUfooming Wootmr litmotial 
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him for drawing our attention to the close connexion between 
Uwata and Skanda. But 1 must confess that he has failed 
to convince us that it is Skanda who has borrowed and not 
Uvvata. The originality of Uvvata in his comments oh 
Vdjasaneya~saihhit& S3 5 *» Rv. S. 1. 6.1) to which he makes 
reference (p, 218) has no bearing on the question of priority. 
Similar originality is displayed by Skanda at several places. 
The impression that is left on my own mind is that Uwata 
h'ls given in short much of what Skanda gave in full. The 
question of the relative chronology of Uvvata and Skanda 
cannot be definitely decided, however, without an exami- 
nation of Hheir commenta on all common verses *. Till 
that i-s (lone, th(3 evidence of the Benares manuscript relied on 
by Dr. Lakshman Sarup must hpid the field, 

I may be permitted, however, to doubt the advisability 
of the emendation made by Pr. Sarup. He says that there 
could be no VikramSditya in Ujja} inT at a time when 
Harsavardharia was ruling over the whole of Nur(h India. 
But why ? A Vikramadit}a need not necessari’y be an 
emperor. A petty local ruler of UjjayinT might well have 
borne the title of V ikramSditya. Wliat definite evidence is 
there to show that there was a VikramSditya in UjjayinT in 
the sixth century ? Hoarnle’s theory that YaSodharman 
bore that title is unsupported by Ya6odharmaa's own 
inscriptions. Yuan Chwang speaks of a king of UjjayinT in 
his time who “belongs to the Brahmin caste. He is well 
learned in heretical (*. c. BrihmaQical) books and believes 
nut in the true law (». e Buddhism)” (Beal, Rtcord& of the 
Weeiern Worlds Yol. 11. p. 27l — Watters, On Yuan 

6* I Ain Dot ooaviQcod the argument advanoed l»y Dr C Kiinhan 
Raja for eatabhatilng Uiat Uvvata wrote a oommentary on the Egv&ia^ 
aoMita {Pfocmlingi tif Ftfih All-tniUa Camference^ 

I, pp 280- tX There Is n^Thing to show that Deva rftja was 
referring to the jnterpretation of a pamge in the pgveda-MffUitia 
(VIL 15'3) by amMymm iU The paaaage meant by him may have 
been one begianiug with nwkMyam whioh uafortungtely we cannot 
ppot DOW« 



Chtoang’s Travels m India, Vol. II, p. 250). What is 
there to show thut this unnamed king did not bear the 
epithet ot‘ Vikramaditya ? The seventh century was the time 
of a militint revival of Vedicism, when lived and preached 
Kuinarila Bhatta and, as has iccently become probable, the 
great Smkaracarya too. We may well expect in this 
century the existence of a patron of ct^mnienlaries on the 
Vedas There is thus no more diflSculty in placing Skanda- 
svSmin in the beginning of the seventh century A. D. than 
in the sixth centur> 

Whatever may be the correct date of Skandasvainm, it 
has, we must confess, no bearing on the iradidonal chaiacter 
of the interpretations given m these commontarieH, when 
even Yaska lias in many liases indulged in wild guesses. 
,That there was no “traditional ” interpretai ,on ol iln Vide 
tnantras before Yaska is quite evident from the scepticism 
of Kau'sa referred to and elaborately refuted in the Nirukta 
(I. 15 ff,), which wo find reflected in the P/irva-mimSL'Aua- 
of Jaimitii, I. 2.31-39. We cannot, however, doubt 
that there was current a continuous tradition about the 
Vedic ritual. 

Coming to the field of Vedic linguistics, I must first 
mention Dr. Suldheshwar Varma’s very full treatment of 
the “Syntax of the Dative Case in the Rgveda” in the 
Jhcl Commemmoration V olvme (Part II, pp 135-45().) 
Dr. Mangal Deva Shastri has at last published hn long 

6 Was th(^ samnJt SkandasvaiDin, preo6ptcr of IliriBv&iuii]^ the prdde- 
cassor of tho V ikrftmatlit^a, king of Ujjayuu, wlume ncnisUr Hari- 
svainin later Ijccume Skauda was Ofrtamly a Brahnini and the 
king of Ujja^^ini letmed to b> Yuan Chwang was a liralunin hy 
caste aud highly learned la the Brfthmatifcal BoriptureB llariBVamin 
calls hifl patioQ only a king but hm guru a samraf Skanda’fl fLMgn 
may have come toacloflc before oi about tlie time of the rise of 
Uar^a^B power and his boiog a $am^dt does iK>t go ogaiiiflt Hart^a’a 
Buzerainty in North India between 412 a*id 647 A D* TJic YiLfa- 
iaadit}a who patroniaod Hangv&nun may aUo have ootne to the thiooe 
before 612 A, D. 


expected translation of the Rgveda-P rStiSdkhya with 
valuable notes and appendices (Lahore, 1437). His use of 
better manuscripts of Uvvata’s commentary has enabled him 
to improve on Max Muller’s translation at a number of 
places. But it is much to be regretted that he thought it 
fit to stick as much as he could to the form he gave to his 
work when a student at Oxford and he failed to utilise fully 
the writings of recent workers ini the field. If, for example, 
he had caied to re id Dr. Siddhe»h\var ^ arma's very valu- 
able treatment of the phenomenon of abhinidh&n'i in his 
Critic i! Studies m the Chonctii Ohservations ot Indian 
Cram nai'iaus \L ondon, ch. VIII, Dr. Shastri could 

not have taken ic a*' ‘separate pronunei,ition of conjunct con- 
sonants ’ He should have borne in mind the other U'^e of 
the same, tirm in tlu'' and other PratiSakhya'S, viz., for the 
loss of an initial a after a final e or u, whicli supports 
Varma’.s luterpr.'ta'.ioii, I ma\ also mention the attempt 
of Dr, Paul Thieme and myself at sliowing that PSnim 
learnt about Sakaha’s views from his Pada-pStha oi {ha 
Rgveda-sarhhfta and not from the Rk-j.rdtic’Slhi a of Saunaka 
as contended by M .x Muller and Dr- Ba^ikrishua Ghosh 
{Indian Uisiortcaf Quarterly^ Vol Xlll, pp d 21)-349) 
Since the publication of those notes I have discovered that 
we can jierhap' trace in Sak ilyu’s Pada-pdtlia the pheno- 
menon envisaged iii PJnini VI. i.l27, 

also- Cases like m the Soikhitapdiha (X 34. 

to ha metrically read .is ur^-wsir: and given in the Pa-Za- 

pa^ha as, ^rafl \ wsj: i’ or (VI. 24.2) in the Pada- 

Itself in place of s^rsaiRr; seem to show the operat.on of 
the rule whicli PSiiini asciibes to SSkalya. The problem of 
tilt relation between PSmnv and the, RkpraiUakhya, however, 
has not been solved by auy of us and it will for long demand 
assiduous study VVe owe it to Mr. Sadashiva Laksliraidhara 
XSire, Assistant Curator of the Manuscripts Library, 
Madhava College, Ujja.n, ^he important discovery th.at the 
author of the PrStiSSkhya of the Atharvn school edited by 



Whitney is Kautaa {JRAS, 1937, p. 731) and not Saunaka. 
The adjective SaunaklyS in the title of Whitney’s single 
manuscript is probably with reference to the recension of the 
Atharvaveda-safhhitS with which it is concerned, as is the 
RkprSiisSkhya of Saunaka with the SaiSiriya division of the 
SSkala recension. We cannot yet know if this Kautsa is or 
is not identical with the Kautsa referred to by YSska. 

Passing on to the subject of Indo- Aryan origins, T may 
name A B. Keith’s article “Aryan "Names in Early Asiatic 
Records ” in the Indian Historical Quarterly., \ol. XII. pp. 
569-580 in which he has examined N. D. Mironov’s paper 
“Aryan Vestiges in the Near East of the Second Millenary 
B. C. ” in the Vol. XI. pp, 141-217. Pro- 

fessor Keith’s conclusions are mainly negative. If Mironov 
has too readily seen Aryan vestiges or Sanskrit words where 
there are none, Keith has been unnecessarily sceptical. 
We cannot agree with him that we are quite unable to 

prove that the four gods ” Mi-it-ra-Ash-shi-il 

tldni U-ru-va-na-ash-shi-iel (v. 1. A-runii- 

ash-shi-il), In-da-ra and 

Na>sha-at>ti>ia>an>na named 
in the treaties of the Hittite king Shubbiluliuma and the 
Mitannian king Mattiuaza found at Boghazkeui, were Indian 
gods and not gods of an outlying branch of the Aryan 
&raily. The vary forms and the order of the four names 
bear an indelible stamp of their Indian origin. Mitra is 
followed by VAruna in the same order as in the Vedai. 
The name Pdruria is not found outside India. Its equation 
with Greek Otirnnds, though accepted by philologists, must 
be rejected on account of two differences, the quality of the 
second vowel and the place of the accent. The second 
vowel in VArunn is u and it is a in Ourands, The former 
word is accented on the first syllable and the latter on the 

7 fi. G. about Sk^trUuh, the name ot« Kesrite deity, gloseod 

Shamuh (Sun) in Babylonltn, very oleerly idenUoel with Skt, 

A.V. SeOTd, L. Sii arxl Ok, Sefiof. 
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final syllable, though accenting it on the syllable third from 
the end would not have militated against the special law 
about the place of the accent in the Greek language. Either 
discrepancy would not have by itself gone against the equ- 
ation but their combination makes it extremely difficult to 
connect Vdruna and Ourams. There is also nothing in 
the Rffveda-saihhilS to show that Varuna w'as a sky-god. 
Similarly the assumption that Ahura Mazda of the Avesta 
is the same person as the Indian Varuna is a baseless one as 
the two deities bear distinct names- The simple fact that 
their characters are simdar cannot entitle us to identify 
them. We could then ideiitif}* any two dmilar things 
under the heavens. The double dual of the devatS-dvandva 
Mitrd-Vdrunnu and the u.>-e of the du.il number for Mitrd 
and Vdnina even out>ide compounds or of Wirund alone m 
dual for both Mitra and Varuni, on account of the close 
association of the two deities m the R(ived<i-sarhhUd[, must 
needs be taken as peculiir Indian u-^age iMth no trace among 
an) other Ar)an jHOjile. The pheiionieiioii is faithfully 
reflected in the llittile records hy the plurals ilam Mi-it-ia- 
ash-sh'-i! and ilam I -ru-va-na-.ish.shi-cl. A language that 
does not possess the dual number iieceM-ouiK uses the plural 
111 Its place, ^\'e should note that the plural deteinmiative 
ilSni has been used before both Mi-it-ra and U-ru-va-iia. 
This as nearly corresponds to Vedic usage as is possible 
within the limitations of the Akkadian language and the 
cuneiform syllahar) . The variant forms U-ru-va-iia and 
A-ru-na are elearl) two distinct attempts at represen-ing 
the Indian word Varuna. The name ilani Na-slia-al- 
ti-ya-an-na also is given in the plural, corresponding 
to the dual number of Ndsaiya in the Vedas due 
to the A&viiib being two in number. All this, added 
to the phonetic forms of the names, which are positi\ e') 
nou-Iraiiian, definitely suggests that we have to do lu-re 
with the names of some neither proto-Iranian, nor Ar)jn'. 
but positively Indian gods. The Indian numerals in ihe 
Hittite treatise on hoise-lrtcd.ng (Sitivngfhiiiihte dtt 
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preuitischen Akademie der Wissenschojltn, XX, 1919, pp. 
367-372) suggest the presence of an Indian colony within 
or near the territory of the Hittites or the Mitannians* 
probably of merchants trading in horses. We have ample 
evidence of trade relations between India and Western Asia 
from the time of the Indus civilization. It is probably 
these merchants who introduced the Mespotamian influences 
in the Atharvaveda-saihhitS to which the late LokamSnya 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak drew our attention®, as also the flood 
story found in the Satapatha-Brdhmana and the Atharva- 
vtda-sa'fnhita. The occurrence of these four Indian names 
in inscriptions of about 1350 B. C- thus gives us some hint 
about the date of the cultural contact between the nations 
of Western Asia and the Aryans of India. The very 
obviously Indian character of these four names is denied 
under the influence of the theory that the Vedas cannot go 
to a date earlier than or even as early as the fourteenth 
century B. C. but this theory itself can no longer be upheld. 
An analytical study of the greit development in religious 
outlook and in the gradual diffusion of the Aryans in India 
revealed by the texts of the Vedas forces on us the con- 
elusion that we cannot place their beginnings in the twelfth 
century B. C. 

Coming to Indo-Iranian times, I may mention that 
in a paper in the Journal of the /i, R. Cama Oriental 
Institute, No, 31, pp. 209.237, I have tried to show that 
Martin Haug’s theory of an Indo-Jranian schism leading 
to deliberate changes in the religions ideas and terniinolo- 
logies of the two peoples, unfortunately still very popular 
in India, can no longer be accepted on account of the fuller 
information about Vedic and Avestic literatures and cul. 
tures and about linguistic and religious histories that we 
possess today. The so-called inversions are only, natural 
developments under differing conditions. 

8 Bhandariar Commemmurattun yulumt, pp« 33 £f 
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Efforts have continued to be nj ide to prove the Indus 
civilisation as Aryan and Vedic. Dr. Lakshman Sarup has 
made an elaborate attempt in the Indian Cidture, Vol. IV, 
pp. 149-169, to prove that this civilization is “post-Bgvedic.” 
Mr, A. D. Pusalkar has tried to show in the Annals of ihf, 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XVII, part 
4, pp. 385-395, ‘'chat there is nothing inconsistent in calling 
the Vedic Aryans the authors of the Indus Civilization, or 
styling the civilization as ‘Vedic’ or ‘Aryan’- Another 
attempt m this direction is that of Mr, S- V. Venkateswara 
in The Cultural Heritage of India, III, pp. 53-03. VVe 
have to confess that these scholars have failed to make a 
convincing case. It is true that many of the differences 
between Vedic culture and the Indus civilization pointed out 
by Sir .John Marshall arc either wrong or inconclusive. But 
two of them make it impossible to take the people of 
Mohenjo-daro and Har.ippa as Ar\ans and they are iconism 
and the absence of the horse. As the question is of consi- 
derable interest to both the student of the Vedas and of 
ancient Indian history generally, and a wrong view is likely 
to impede the progress of our studies, I liave to enter into 
a discussion on the essential aspects of the problem. 

The first point that I wish to emphasize is that the 
Vedic religion has been anicoiiic throughout its history. In 
spite of the .mthropomorphio description (and conception) 
of the gods 111 the Rgveda-sarhhitS wo find no clear refer- 
ence to images of gods in Vedic texts and, what is of parti- 
cular significance, no place for their use in the Vedic sacri- 
fice. The reference to the barter of Indra in two passages 
of the Rgveda-saihhitd (IV. 24-10 and VIII. 1-5) has to be 
understood as meaning temporary barter of Indra’s favour 
and not of his icon. The priest procures this favour to his 
yajanUlna for consideration received as daksind' (literally 
‘propitiation’^. * The god Indra as such could not be bar- 

9. Can Jt lij believed tlut tb© piieate were tho oE icons wbioh 

they could give away ox withhold as tlioy choae For SAOariDg the 
favours of gods they were certainly the only aoort’dited ageuta* 
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tored. It is either his icon or his favour ithit could be ex- 
changed. In deciding whether Indra’s icon or his favour is 
to be understood in these passages we have to go by the 
spirit that pervades the Rqveda-sn'thhitU and we cannot 
doubt that the icon is to be ruled out. If iconic representa- 
tiou of Indra or any other deity^'^ were known, we would 
have found traces of it in the .§rauta-STltras and the Paddhatis. 
The Indus civilization, on the other hand, is full of vestiges 
of iconism. We have here a fundamental difference which 
cannot be explained except through a hypothesis of distinct- 
ness of the two cultures. We cannot explain the difference 
through difference in time, claiming tliat the noii-dcvclopment 
of iconism in the Vedic texts is due to a date earlier than the 
Indus civilization, because the anicomsm of the Vedic cult 
persists down to the latest texts on Vedic rituahs and the living 
traditions on the Vedic knrma-ldiidtns who, though using 
images in srndrta worship, never u^-e them in srauta ritual. 
It is as wrong to take the anicomsm of the Vedas as an 
indication of their earlier date and earlier stage in dev'clop- 
ment as to assume that present day iconic Hinduism has 
grown out of aiiiconic Ar\a Sama_j or Bralimo Saiuaj or 
Islam or .ludaism. 

Then, the horse argument is another deciding factor. 
Not only is a common word for the horse found among 
most Indo-European languages, definitel\ pointing towards 
its being an “Indo*European” animal, we find in history 
that wherever the Indo-European peoples went in antiquity 
they introduced this animal, which gave them an easy ascen- 
dancy over nations which did no: possess it.” We cannot 

10. Thoro 18 no “oentrdl figure cf ft in i^fh V 3 1. 5^ Ri 

Mr Venkfttcawftia Essunips (pp 56,011, Tlic referred to their 
18 ^man’ and not ‘a god’. Tho paasago refas to the constmction of the 
Fire Altar {Agm cayana}. Ko e3igio8 of men or animals are UHed 
here hut certain brioka only. They are arranged in a partioular jrder 
to tho aocompaniment certain mantras which refer to animalt 
and man, to ensure man’s control over th«hc animals. 

11, See J von Negclcin, Da» Pfedim arl$cheH AU^irtum^ KoenigHbeig 
1903 and [ ,7 S Taiaporewala, ‘Tho Horse in Indo-European Lan- 
guages^ in Sir Asuloah Memorial V plume ^ Part J, pp 302 31 5. 
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suppose that things were difiEerent for the Aryan in- 
vaders of India. It is too late in the day to suppose that 
the Aryans were autochthonous in India. It is really dis- 
tressing to find that there are many scholars in our country 
who are oblivious of the philological grounds on which 
Aryan migration from outside liae been definitely established. 
The ancestors of the Vedic Aryans certainly came from 
outside. They ipnst have brought the horse with them. 
We find the Vedic texts full of references to this noble 
animal. We cannot for a moment doubt it.s popularity 
among the Vedic Aryans. But in the Indus basin we have 
found so far only two fragments of the jaw of a horse, dis- 
covered very near the surface (at a depth of 1 ft. 10 in. 
only),*'^ probably coming from a late period, and one horse- 
like terracotta figure belonging to the Late Second Penod.^^ 
That IS all. We have no other evidence. The excep- 
tions only prove the rule. The Indus people have represent- 
ed faithfully and lovingly images of so many animals m 
their seals. It cannot be under&tood llo^s they could have 
left out their fa\ourite horoe if these jieople were Aryans. 
The fragmantar} skeletal reiu.uiis of a horse found so far 
may be of a straj animal that was brought bj' traders of 
Mohenjo-tlaro fiom some other place, say Anau, where the 
horse was m Usc in antiquity and which shows .signs of 
probable cultural affinity with the pco[)lo of the Indus basin. 
Ill fact ('oh K. B. b. Sewell ban pointed out the close simi- 
lanty between the Mohenjo-daro specimen and the breed of 
horse^ found m auciein Anau.** I’h-eii if a few more skeletal 
remains are found We can give the same explanation, a^ we 
must also for the toj' model that has been found already. 
Besides, as the ears are missing in the latter the possibility 
remains that we have only an onager here and not a horse. 
So long as seals with clear representation of borseg and more 

1:^ &ir .Tolm Maifth.ill, Mif/ieufa-fiaro arui the Intlus Civih:!at^f>ny 11^ 

13» A^chaenlngical Survey of In(hay Annual Report y 1028-29^ p. 74« 

14. Mohenjo-daro and the Tndua Chili zat$ony II p, 664 
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skeletal remains of undoabted lower level are not found we 
mast hold that the annual was not known or in general use 
in the Indus basin. It may be said that such seals and 
skeletal remains may yet bo found. But let them be found 
first. We shall then change our hypothesis too. In the 
meanwhil > the theory that the Indus civiliaation is non- 
Aryan must hold the field. 

These are my reasons for refusing to take the Indus 
civilization as Aryan. Maiidnna of svamata done, I may 
now attempt a brief khandana of para-mala. I shall con- 
fine myself to Dr. Lakshraan Sarup whose treatment of the 
problem is the most systematic of the efforts made during 
the last two years. He has used five mum arguments for 
disproving the non- Ary an character of the Indus civilization 
or proving then post. Rgvedic date {Indian Ctdiure, Vol. IV, 
pp. 160-169). 1 may examine them one by one. 

(1) Dr. Sarup points out that the human skulls found 
at Mohenjo-daro show four different t}pes according to 
Sewell and Guha and he thinks that none of them is Dravi- 
dian (p, 152). I reply that ‘non-Aryan’ need not necessarily 
mean ‘Dravidiau’ and also that we know nothing about the 
primitive Dravidian physical type. We have no justifica- 
tion for assuming that the Dravidiau has preserve<l bis dis- 
tinctive features unaltered during the last .6000 years 
(p. 154). In any case, present day anthropologists say that 
“there are many points of resemblance between the Dravi- 
dian and Mediterranean peoples which point to an imeient 
connection between the two, perhaps due to a common 
origin” (A. C. Haddon, The Races of Man, 1924, p, 109),“ 
and certainly Mediterranean is one of the types represented 
at Moheiijo-(L.ro“ as Dr. Sarup is himself aware (p. 152). 

(2) Dr Sarup is mainly co.'rect in the differences he 
has shown (pp. 156-9) between the ^ civilization ’of the 

16* 111- older ‘‘odiciar’ aooouut of the Dravzdun t}pe, e. tu the /«|. 
fmr tal OazsUe^r of India^ 1^09’ Vol. L p. 298 is wholly iniagioery. 

16, Mohenfo^daro and the Tndu$ CivtlizaUon^ If, pp 642-8, 
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Rgveda-sa^itS (‘^a village, agricultural and pastoral civili* 
aation") and that of Mohenjo-daro (“a city and ’a commer- 
cial civilization”). This really goes against his own position. 
We cannot claim that the latter civilization has grown out 
of the former unless we can drst prove that the two {)eople.3 
are identical and the date of Mohenjo-daro is later. The 
whole of Dr. Sarup’s argumentation is vitiated by the fact 
that he has just assumed what he should have first proved. 
The argument based on the prevalence of writing at Mohen- 
jodaro and Harappa and its 8up|)osed absence in the Rgveda- 
saihhitd (p. 169) has no probative value for the same reason. 

1 may add that I have tried to show that R</veda-saihhitd 
X. 71. 4 suggests the knowledge of writijig ( Poona Orientalist, 
Vol. 1 no. 4, pp. 47 ff.). 

(3) Dr. Samp is conscious of the fact that phallic wor- 
ship WM very much in prevalence in the Indus basm and 
that it seems to be referred to with disapproval in two 
passages of the Rgveda-saikhitd (p. 159). He claims that 
the Hsnadet'as of the Rgveda-sa^hiid were Aryan phallic 
worshippers. But why ? How can ne saj' that the ‘‘bar- 
barians or the non-Aryans were beyond the pale of the 
Aryan dharma and could not therefore i>enetrate to the sanc- 
tuary of the Aryans” ? Our old texts clearly indicate that 
the Ancient Aryan was not so exclusive as the orthodox 
Hindu of the present day . The sages performing a sattra 
on the bank of the SaraevatT who cmelly drove away the 
non- Brahmin Kavaja Ailttsa from their company gladly re- 
called him when they found that be had composed a hymn 
iRv. S. X. 30) and had received the favour of the gods 
{Aiiareya Brdhmana, ch. VllI .1).** Patafijali in the 
second century B. C. includes the Sakas and the Yavauas 
among iudras whose dinner plates could be used by “ary as” 
just after cleansing them, unlike Oapdalas and Mftapas 

|7« firbu, the chief of tho Peuia (?)., whose gifts tu Uio pr'est BCcradv&jc 
Ut oomnieiDOrikted in the (VI. 45. 31'33)f la be* 

lieved to have been e noiwAryeti* Tho uiattor iS) however, oxtreudy 
obioiiro* 
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{Mahdbhasya, II. 4. 10). Both these ideas would be repugnant 
to present day orthodoxy. There is not the least evidence 
that the Aryans of the age of the Egveda-sa^hitd did not 
allow non-Aryans to come near their sacrifices. If they had 
such notions of exclusiveness, they could not have gradually 
assimilated the noy-Aryans as they certainly seem to have 
done, Consequently the assumption that the mnadevas 
forbidden admittance to the holy rite in Ev S. VII. 21. 5, 
were Aryans seems to be historically unsound. We 
cannot therefore contend that the phiilhcism of the Iiidua 
basin is a development out of some Aryan phallic cult. 
The obscenities in connexion of the Abvamedha sacrifice 
vouched by the Vajurvedic texts to v Inch Dr Sar up makes 
reference (pp. lOl-ltio) have ab'-olutcly nothing to do with 
phallic wor&hip. The phallus was used as u divine syrahjl 
only to stress in a rather unconventional manner the creat- 
ive aspect of God and not to glorify lust. 

(4) Dr. Sar up’s statement that “gods at Mohenjo-Jaro” 
had l>een corn})leteIy anthropomorphized, but this process 
had not gone very far during the piiiod of the liV" (p. 167), 
and the consequent dedmtion caiinoi he acciqited. It is not 
true that the gods of the Egveda-samliitd did not have a 
distinct and clear-cut individuality. They hud it quite all 
right. Otherwise attempts would not have bc'cii occasionally 
made by the Vcdic seers to shoiN that their favourite gods 
were superior to other gods or distinction would not have 
been made between the dififerent spheres ef deities like Indra 
and Varuna, That the phenomenon of what Max Muller called 
henotheiem was present in the mind of the Vedic poets does 
not show that the gods had no individuality of their own. 
This henotheistic tcndeiiey has been as present in all later 
Hinduism as in the Egvedasamhitd and a Hindu wor- 
shipper even today praises his i=fa-deratd or tlie deity he 
may lie worshipping at the time being as the highest god. 

It is due to this tendency that Hinduism has been able to 
ev<*Ive that monotheism in polytheism which we do not find 
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elsewhere. It is just because the Vedic gods were anthro- 
pomorphical ly conceived and endowed with distinct person- 
ality that several scholars have been led to assume that they 
were also iconically represented. The gods of the Ryveda- 
sa’ihhitd were (juite clearly anthropomorphised though not 
iconised too. 

(5) Dr. Sarup says that Siva is a subordinate deity in 
the Ryveda-SiMuta but is an imix)rtant god at Mohenjo-daro 
and therefore the Ryveda-sm/khitd is of earlier date (pp. 165- 
167), This argument is ba.-)ed on a number of misconcep- 
tions. First of all, the Indus god is not actually §i\h b\rt 
only his historical counterpart. Sir John Marshall whom 
Dr. Sarup ijiiobis callh him only the '‘'‘proiotype of the his- 
toric Siva”, Nor is the Vedic deity Kudra the same per- 
sonality exactly as (he Puranic Siva, He too appears to be 
distinct from but in certain respect's the jirototyjie of the 
later Siva. Then, the alleged importance of the so-called 
Siva in the Indus religion is n holly jiroblcmatic. IVe have 
eo far one single terracotta plaijue repn seining the deity 
whom Sir .John Marshall ailN the piototype of Siva (DK 
6175 — h'l haeolo'/icol !^urvey of India, Annual Bej^rt. 
l92S-ii9, Pi NXVJIIf). W'e do not even knew if it was 
the .same god or some othei nlio was so frequently repre- 
sented by the phallic emblem. In spite of the compara- 
tively small number of pas-uges m the Ryveda-sfiihhitd 
where Rudia is piaised or lefeind to, it is not right to fay 
that he was an altogether iiimnportsnt god. The epithet 
dsura that he shares along with some other great gods shows 
that he was not an iiifigiuficant deity. In fact he .stem', to 
‘ have been «n old ihnndir god, whose importaree was declin- 
ing, probably on account of the rise of Indra’s importance 
or of ufcuriiation by Indra of Kudia’s character as a thunder 
god. Theie is not the least indinition of the Indus ged 
being in any way ciated wnh the j^hecemenon of thunder. 
The Purlflic Sivn seems to have been foimtd frem a number 
of diverse ehments. No bedy eh inis that S^a was » ged 
borroved from the « (]». 1(<). ^ lat is bedievtd 
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by scholars is that he was formed by a fusion of the Aryan 
Hudra with some non Aryan deity or deities. One such non- 
Aryan deity now appears to be the three-faoed (or four- 
faced?) contemplative god surrounded by animals repre- 
sented by the plaque found by Dr. Mackay at Mohenjo-daro. 
We do not yet clearly understand how the Vedic Budra 
came to be identified with this Indus god. Was it because 
Rudra was Pasupati, ‘lord of the cattle’^*^ and this Indus 
god also seems to have been connected with animals ? A 
phallic deitv has also enteied into the composition of the 
later SiVa. Some trait common between the Vedic thunder- 
god Rudra and some phillic deity iiiav also be perhaps 
discerned. Meteoric stones have been connected with 
thunder or taken as an emblem of a thunder god by several 
peoples (C. Blinkenb^rg, The Thundemeapon tn Religion 
and Folklore) and it is easy to identify phallic stones with 
meteoric stones and through them the deities whom they 
symbolise. Thus the later Siva may be a blend of at 
least three distinct deities, the Vedic liudra, a non- Aryan 
phallic deity and the contemplative god of Mohenjo-daro, 
The Vedic god has supplied the name {Budra), the terrible 
nature and the thunder symbol (the trisula) and other traits 
may have come from other sources. In any case, Dr. 
Sarup’s contention that the Mohenjo-daro prototyjie of Siva 
is a development out of the Rudra of the Rgveda-saihhttd 
cannot be accepted. 

Aryan origin of the Indus civilization has been inferred 
by others from the supposed priority in age of the Vedas. 

18. Wliy Rudra w*s i aSupatt y, e Ao not know Macdynell gays that this 
epithet was given to him “heoause uiiliousod cattle are peculiarly ex- 
posed to his attacks and are therefore ospeoially consigned to his 
care” (k«d»c Mythology, v. 1b). I liave a different hypothesis to 
offer. There are several indic tions of the old Vedto thunder-god 
Badra having been identified with Fire or Ilouse-Fire. The Hearth- 
Fire has been conceived by several peoples a»a protector of the cattle 
of the house (of. W- B. S- Balston, 7ho Songt n/ the Ruemttm People, 
pp. I2i f. about the Russian Spirii uf the Hearth-Fire {Demovey). 
Rodra seema to have similarly got assreiated with cattle. 
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Thi-« argument is unconvincing as that priority itself bas not 
been established* I have said that we cannot bring down 
the beginning of the Vedas to the tweivth century B- C. but 
no definite evidence has been put forward so far for their 
esittence in the fourth and the fifth millenia B. 0.(11000 B.C 
according to Mr. Venfciteswara !) eicber. The interpreta- 
tions put on a number of astronomical passages in the Vcdic 
texts by Tilak, Jacobi and others to prove their antiquity 
are not supported by their contexts and admit of much 
simpler explanations. I have shown {Allahabad Univer^ ty 
Studies, VoJ. I, 1925, pp. 97-15^) that Vrsakapiof X. 

86 is neither the Orion, nor the Sun in the Orion on the 
occasion of the vernal equinox, but simply the Sun without 
reference to any constellation Similarly the interpretation 
of Bv.S- X. 85- 13 in conjunction with VII. 103 9 and some 
other passages as referring to the SunV conjunction with 
the PhalgunTs at the time of the summer solstice, when the 
new 3’ear is supposed to have begun, cannot Ixj accepted be- 
cause at each stage assumptions are made that can- 
not be substantiated. First of all, of 

VII. 108. 9, referring to the breaking of monsoons regularly’ 
at the end of twelve months, doa^ not necessarily show that a 
new calendar jear l>egan at this jioint. The fact remains that 
since last year' - b-g'niningof the rains twelve months have 
elapsed. Similar statements could be made about events m 
any jiart of the J’ear that recur after twelve months. That 
the t^^e^fth month here is the twelfth month of the calendar 
year is not given bj’ the loxt.'® In fact other texts 
{TaiUiriya-sa'^hita VII. J.8. 1-2 and Tdn^i/n Mahdbrdh- 
mana V. 9. 9) suggest that the year b*gan with the Full 
Moon of Phgiguna. Then, we do not know if the setting 
out of the bride Sftrya “in the PhalgunTs”. referred to in 
Rv- S. X. 85. 13, also synchronises witli the beginning of the 
calendar* year. We do not clearly imderstand what nstrono 
m(.*.al or seasonal phenoiuenon, if any, is referred to here. 

Id. It is immaterial whether we inteipret .8 

or as 
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But this much is sure that it cannot refer to the summer 
solstice for after that the decline of the Sun commences as he 
now passes on to the southern hemisphere, whereas the 
bridal chariot of Surya is said to begin its progress from 
this point. Then, we do not know if we are to take the 
reference to Magha and the PhalgunTs as in conjunction 
with the Sun or with the Moon. Soma, who is certainly 
the Moon in Rv. S. X. 85, is described here as the wooer of 
the bride (v. 9) and there would bo, therefore, nothing 
wronj; in understand mu reference to the Full Moon of 
Magha or PhalguiiT in this passage There would then be 
an agreement with TS> VII, 4- 8. 1-2 and TMB. V. 9. 9, 
referred to above. We should note that the Taittirjya and 
T5;;idya passages give us no clear indication about the season, 
i. e- the Moon’s position relative to the Sun, at the time of 
the Full Moon of Phalguna or Caitra. In view ot all these 
uncertain tiesy Jacobi’s deductions from Rv, S, VIl. 103, 9 
and X. 85. 13 seem to bo extremely doubtful. 

Similar uncertainties attach to the KrttikS, the Dhruva 
and the other arguments that have been advanced for prov- 
ing a high antiquity for the Vedas, 1 cannot enter here 
into an examination of all these arguments. I may men- 
tion here only one point. We cannot be sure that the 
§atapatha Btdhman'x is not making a merely traditional 
statement when it asserts that the KittikSs do not swerve 
from the eastern direction (II. 1. 2. 3), as we find the un- 
doubtedly much later Bo^udhayana Srautasntra repeating 
the same statement, and complicating matters further by 
adding to the Krttikas, Sravaija and the middle of CitrS and 
SvStT as determinants of the eastern point (XXV’^. 5), and 
certainly all these three data cannot be assigned to the same 
epoch. 2^ Historical and literary considerations also force us 
to take the Satapatha Brdhmana as a relatively late text in the 
Vedic period and 2600 B. C. would be much too early a date 
for this work. Persons who have atfimpted dating of the 
Vedas on astronomical grounds have often not only failed 

20 The attempt t»f Dr. Oorakh Prae»d jn this dirrotlop ip JUJS, 1936 
pp. 417-421 IB unsucessfal 
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to use proper circumspection but have generally kept these 
historical considerations absolutely out of then* views. The 
result is that their conclusions have often Uinded us in 
anachronisms. One may be, therefore, pardoned if one takes 
up an attitude of 8ce]>tici8m about these astronomical argu- 
ments. The astronomical data in the Vedas have yet to be 
thoroughly worked out by persons who are not only good 
astronomers but know the V’edic texts well and can histori- 
cally handle them As regards the knowing of the Vedic 
texts, it must include a clear knowledge of the ritual in con- 
nexion with which the rnantrai) or the brShmunas are given. 
Till such work is done and it makes a date like the fourth or 
the fifth milleninm B. C, probable for the literature of the 
Veda«, Ave should not assume that the Vedas or the Rgveda^ 
srtWiAiVd are anterior to the Iiidiit^ civili/ation- In the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge, the beginnings of the Vedic 
literature may lie jilaeed ah jut 2000 or 2500 B. C. 


Though we ina_) not be able to take the- Indus civiliza- 
tion as post- Vedic or Ar\.m in origin, the student ot the 
Vedas has still to tr} -U) undershiiid that civilization on ac- 
count of the possihiht) ol its intiuenciiig Vedic thought in 
its later plnises. No culture can i‘ver remain absolutely 
uiirdfected by its enviroiiiuent. The Vedie Ar 3 ^ans too must 
have been influenced 1)\ the ])re-Ar} ui civilization of India 
when they s-ttleddown in this land and came into intimate 


touch with its piople. (Ine element that they seem to have 
thus imbibed is the jiraetici ot yoffa m that technical manner 
wh.ch IS characteristic oi India, of which ample vestige has 
been* found at Mohciijo-daro. It is thus that Ryveda samhtiS 
X. 136, a vei’}' late p ssage, describes the keiins or the long- 
haired ascetics with their yogic jiowors that enabled them to 
move in space*^ and the Katha and other Ujiaiiisvids are 

21. The> »r« oallinl iir ‘*iv-girdlwl’ in \er8e 2, which c«nnot 


interpreted AS ^sky-olad' lieoauee the are desenUtHi^ in t) e 

BAmc) verse ab putting on tAwny-oolourod filthy o'othes 
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steeped m yoga^ The tapas that the BrShmapa texts speak 
of again lu corihexion with the creative activity of Prajapati 
seems to mean this very y&gn or is closely connected with it- 
We are indebted to Kii Bihadur Katniprasad Chanda for 
first pointing out that yogtc practices were very much in 
Vogue at Mohenjo-daro.^^ This great achievement of the 
Indian mind, which we find already reflected in the later 
V'edic texts, thus apjjears to be a gift of non-Aryan civiliza- 
tion-^'* Closer study and fuller understanding of this 
culture may reveal other points of contact or mutual mflueii- 
cing of the two civilizations. What liUle we have been able 
lO le.irn so far clearly suggests that it is futile to trace to 
the early Vedic ideas all the new doctrines that we find em- 
ertruig m the Upuusads, for there was a distinct non-Vedic 
source th-at probably made im{X)rtant contributions to the 
synthesis of the Upaiiisads. 

This !s all about the work that has been already done. 
Let us now look ahead. We have much work to do, Lhi- 
published texts on Vedic rituals or phonetics or exegesis 
have to be published. But our efforts should not stoji there. 
The more irnportfint work 10 the Interpretation of these texts. 
We are under very heav\ debt to the European nr<l Amenean 
students (if the Vedas for the valuable work that they have 
done and particularly for the historical method that they 
have introduced into these studies. Wo ojinnot, hewever, 
pest contented with the work they have done hut must 
ahead onrselves. There ys, on the one hand, much new 

22 iSt/T‘p»ra{ ihf Pre-hhUTic CmlizaUfm of th*, Indm 

Afi^fiMoUgical Survey r./'7n(/ia) and ‘Bind Fivf* T^mitund Yeara Ago* 
(Modern Angnst 1932, pp. 151-160) 8oe also iny own japor 

in the Bengali journal Pravaeiy Mftgha 1344, pp 557-563« 

23. Thm ought not to shock us Why ahonld we aKsume ihtt the Aryans 
are the best creations ff God? The Arjan Bupcrsthion has for Jong 
impeded the progrcBB of history and it i« high time that it bHouM hc^ 
given a decent hurial. No partictiJar Panetit> is impaTted to yo^a hy 
the aftseiuption that it is an “Aryaa” lostitutiou. It is not an 
“ An *n’’ but an “Indian” iiiTeotion, an invention of this famooa 
karmo-hhum* • 
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ground to cover. There is, on the other, the need for the 
re-study of all that our western friends have done, as is 
evident from what baa bion said above in connexion with 
the injaning of the words d^syu and dasd. But like the 
western scholar, we should approach these studies in a 
critical spirit and not in that of traditional bias. We should 
kniw thi tradition certainly and utilise it wherever there is 
justification for its use. But we must examine the creden- 
tials of each and every tradition. Not everything that iS 
given in any Sanskrit text or uttered by a Pandit can be 
accepted as an unbroken tradition coining from the hoariest 
antiquity. If it were so, quite contrary views would not have 
been also found m other Sanskrit texth. Coiif-equentl}, we 
should not bj slaves of “tradition”. 

We should study the Vedas not in isolation but iii ccm- 
panson with similar literatures and institui-ons n othu 
lauds Special attention should be paid b} the student of the 
Vedas to the literature of the Avesta. ^ edic and Avestie 
literatures are like.} to throw light on each other for a long 
time. 1 may add here one l^ordo^ caution. It l^ ofUn atsun-td 
whenever we find the sain • deities or institutions m both the 
Veda and the Avesta that the} are inheritances of the peuod 
of ludo Iranian unit}'. In many cases this niu-st be .so but we 
should not assume that this is so m every case. The Indians 
and the Iranians were next door neighbours Consequently 
they must hive had imuiiuse opportunities of borrowing from 
each other. The common things are, therefore, not nects- 
sarily old survivals Consequent 1} , the evidence of the 
Avesta should be ns-d by the student of the Vidas with a 
good deal of cireuuisjH'ction. Anthropology, as the ISc enci* 
of Man, IS sure to shed much welcome light on the meanings 
of the human institutions reflected m the Vedas. The ixca- 
vations made in Western Asia during the last thirt} }car6 
have made it impo.S8ible for us to believe that the Vedic 
Aryans could have remained unaffected by oiher cultui-es. 
Consequently we must have full knowledge of the histor’es 
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an^ the civilizations of other nations of antiquity, parti- 
cularly of Western Asia, Egypt and the Mediterranean 
world. A word of warning may be added here too : we are 
apt to misunderstand the lessons of histor}’ if we study it 
only for proving or disproving a particular theory-®* 
History should be studied independently of theories. 

Then we must possess and utilize the knowledge of later 
developments in .India. There has been in spite of great 
changes a good deal of contmuity in the cnhnral histoi} (f 
this land. Later developments may, therefore, sometimes 
throw much light on older institutions. This can be said 
particularly about rclig.on, for religtous iduis are found 
sticking to a nation’s mind with great tenacity. One westiin 
scholar has gleaned from modern Greek folklore some in- 
formation about ancient Greek religion*®® A study of modern 
Indian folklore is ex})ected to be still more helpful in the 
understanding of ancient Indian religion and mythology. Of 
course we have always to bear ni mind, what we unfortu- 
nately often forgot in India, that the later institution may he 
and generally is quite different from the older one with 
which it bears 'some resemblance. Consequent!} if we want 
to explain the past always in the light of the pri-senl, we 
would often arrive at anachionous results. We have, there- 
fore, to use considerable circuinsjiection ui utilising the nidi- 
cations of later times. But il we are careful and we do not 
lose 6 sense of history when taking into account these later 
developments, we can hope to come to sate conclusions. 

Leaving these general rcmaiks let ns now come down to 
some specific problems. I have givtn above some illustra- 
tions of the methods just advocated- Some others will also 
appear below. Kegardmg the Eyveda-i^aihhita, which has 
received greater attention than the other Vcdir texts, Me 

^ ' ' ' ' - ^ ” — — g — . — 

24> I have had bitter experienoe of thla m aoirie of iny owu earlier apouU' 

latioDB* 

26 . J-C Lawflon, Mod$rnGuth FolHtyfe ami Ancimi Qr4th R4Ugi^n^ 

Cfuijiiridge, 1910* 
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luu'^ yet. a lut of 'Wovk t»j <U). Xbough th^ wiesjiuug ot a 
gopU p^rt ol it is quite cieMT there reuu^iMf^. a fairly la|:ge 
portipi) which bos itaifled tiac(.»ssfulL ippar,pcetatiqth We 
should contiftue to make efforts to understand these passages. 
1, personally feel tliat the time has not yet come fpr a cotn- 
preheuaiv'e Indian transJatipn of ihe J^yv^fl-saihhitd. Of 
European worhS) Griiusmanu’s luid Ludwig’s were pioneer 
efforts and these scholars are enUt'ed to our tjest thanks for 
the ground they have tlearc<l- But tbe> have failed to inter- 
pret buccessfiilly quite a number of passages- The great 
GeMner, who began his etforts at the trsnslatioii of the 
Uffvfda-saihhitd as early ns 18< 6 (in Roth's Siebeziey lAedfr) 
and had raised high hopes in our minds from the jienetrar- 
lug studies in the Vedischt i^iudien, has not wbollj’ fulfilled 
tliObe expectations in the coinprehenbive tranelation that he 
tinished before his death, of which one volume was published 
in I5*3f3 Macdonell who had also planned a complete trai >>. 
laiion of this difficult text and who spent like Geldner his 
whole life-time in its uiiderstaiiding could leave in mot« or 
less final form only a small pDrtiou of his efforts (the hynuib 
.idiiressed to U.ias, published in JR AS. 19H2. pp H47-871). 
All thi-. shows the imuiensityof rtic ta-k. 1 would therefore 
suggest that com|a^tent scholars ui lnd..t instead of taking up 
a ooinpleSe translation of th<' Hyr^in-so 4»hi( d at the present 
luoiuen should direct their efforts to rb • incerpcetatiori of 
indiwlual worcL and passages The V^edte Slmiiei of LV. 
A. Venkatasubbiah and f>r. Tarapada ('howtttu^^’s On the 
interpretation of some Word* in the Atharva^veda 

Ve efforts in the right direction. Though Professor V K. 
ifiigt^vade h«s been to riao above the spell of Pipuii and 
ii«yatt» w his Words *w ^fimdiikt Vol- I, the work dtH>s not 
show that ho uadprstands the ;>hiloIogical ap^iroach to 
aueh a taek aad ho ofleu ivwsiUeaafy dsSne from older Views. 
It is do.ubtful if it is possible to eehieve any measure ot 
success in interpreting the ^^vedasaikMid without g fall 
PMt of thb ^sesopa of oom:^rat>jive philology. To give one 
examplci little value attaches to a (UtcuiMon op fhu meaning 



of the word krUtu (pp- 103) which doea oot take into ac- 
count the use of the corresponding word (/tAratn) ni the 
Avesta*®. We should have more and more “Vedic Studies'’ 
of tlie right sort. But this is not enough. We must have 
discussions among scholars on the results achieved m these 
“Studies”. We have now & journal solely devoted to the 
Vedas, The Journal of Vedic Studies, ably edited by l)r. 
llaghu Vira, and may we not hope tlrnt such “Studies” and 
discussions will form a sjiecial feature of this journi I 'f 

Kjiowledge ot Comparative philolog_>, though esaentuil 
for the understanding ot the Jdyveda-snihhxta, is not enough. 
The Rywda-sathhitd is a religious text and no effort at its 
inter pretaiiou can be satisfactor} it its religion and mytho- 
logy are not specially studied. The assumption that is often 
untortuuately made about us being earlier in its entirely to 
. the rest of the Vedic literature cannot bo justified. Though a 
good portion of the text is very early, ihere is still much 
that belongs to the times ot the Yajurvedas and the Brah- 
ma^as and acme portion comes down to the very latest age 
m the Vtdic jieriod.^' Consequently a good part oi the 
work 13 pervaded by the atmosphere of the ritual inc of the 
Yajmrveda and the Brahinapas. A knowltdgi- ot die Vedic 
ritual therefore becomes essential ior the full undersiandiiig 
of the Byveda-scMiita, though most of its byirng lack that 

26 If Priifeiisor h»d I Muit iJie lesHi for compsr.tivc philology, 

he lOuW mit line “corrcoied” hit own oirrsot rendering of 
‘pver known’ (p. l»i>), into the impoftniblt ‘tiili one’ (p Mot 

only h*H the I^rofeeior negli'Oted to use eoi)ip»r*tive> philolngi, he 
hat not even o»red to look into the eocontH •>! the word*) he ih inter- 
preting. If he h»d done it he eouM mu have jn*de e ihort of shrift 

Saksl)a MHt interpreted in Re <( V. 47 . a esone word (p.64)' 

Due luay aot nocept P&aini tut the Vedio or any other language oamut 
be supposed to be free from all lituitatioos of gramiBar, entitling na to 
interpret it in any way we choose. It u not b> such nneobnti&s efforts 
that we can hope tooiiporsede the work done by our westwn oolleoguet 

27. See my popw ‘Bie Pkoe of the in the ohronology of 

Vodio Literature' in (he pTMtedingt »/tt« Stgh^h Orttutat 

Co>ffn‘K4.~Pati II, pp .SI -40. 
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definite place ta the developed ritual which is characteristic 
of the ma&tras of the Yajurveda. An analytical study of 
the Bgveda~an4tk{td from the point of view of the ritual is a 
great desideratum. There is still much room for work on 
the grammar of this teKt. It contains many instances of case 
confusion, due to case attraction or reasons which cannot be 
understood. An intensive study of these case confusions Ih 
likely to shed much light on the chronology of the texts. It 
will probably show that as in the case of the Younger Avesta 
grammitical irregularities are generally a feature of late 
date, when the language used by the jioets had gone out of 
actual use. There are many other things to study in this 
great text. 

Similar attention should be paid to the other Vcdic 
texts. The Yajurveda is very important from the Indian 
point of view. We have to try to understand the interrela- 
tion of the various jKirtions [mantra or hrdhmana') of the 
Yajurvedic texts and the Brahniapas of the other Vedas. It 
is only after intensive work done by a btind ot scholars on 
these problems that we sliall b.‘gin to understand the history 
of Vedic rituals. Our efforts will be very well directed to- 
wards this end There are iortunately still living in South 
India several V'aidikas who possess traditional knowledge of 
the different Vedic sacrifices and have themselves })erfonned 
or officiated as priests in a numlier of them. AV^c should 
utilise their knowledge in understanding the details of the 
sacrifice. This is a work which we Indians alone can do 
properly. Work on the history of Vcdic sacrifices will be of 
great value from the jKiint of view of cultunil anthropology. 
It is hoped that the new edition of the Taittirija texts, re- 
arranged acconiing (‘o the needs of the ritual, that the 
Mhnansa Grnnth Prakashak Saraiti has taken in hand, 
will, wh^inpuhlished, greatly facilitate the study of the Vedic 
ritual. Though the Jiharvaveda~saihhit& is not really con- 
cerned with either Brahman, the Absolute of the Upani^ds, 
or with Brahman, the superintending priest of the saorificinl 
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ritual (in spite of the Gopatha BrShmana and the Vaitdna 
Sutra), it is not so different from the other Vedas as is often 
assumed. Much of it treats of matter that we do not find 
elsewhere, but there is also a good deal of common material 
too Even so-called magical mantras and practices are not 
lacking in the other Vedas. It would be, therefore, not ri^t 
to suppose that the tradition of the Atharvaveda came from 
a quite distinct stratum of the society. A thorough stndy of 
the magical conceptions whether found in the Atharvaveda 
or in the other Vedas is a great necessity. 

In spite of much work that has been already done 
by western scholars on Vedic religion and mythology, there 
is still a lot of work to do. Kenou and Benveniste have 
through their brilliant e^say, Vrtra et Vrthragna, lately 
called into question much that was being assumed without 
proper examination. Their work has made it necessary that 
we should re-examine the meanings of the words Vrtra, 
Vrtrahan, Verethraghna and I ndra. WaskiUingof a dra- 
gon original to Vftrahan-Verethraghna as B. Geiger be- 
lieved on account of the Armenian Vahagan or was it the 
aspect of a quite different god as Kenou and Benveniste 
suggest ? This and many other questions require to be 
answered. I believe that a more searching examination of 
the Vedic texts, which are certainly older in date than the 
Avesta, will enable us to properly co-ordinate the Indian, 
the Iranian and the Armenian testimonies. Similar work 
about other gods is also necessary. We have not yet solved 
the problem of Varuiia. If he was not a sky god, what was 
he then ? His constant association with Mitra, a god of 
light, is to be kept in mind when speculating about the ori- 
ginal nature of Varupa. We should also remember that he 
is a god of the sea and a lord of the western direction in the 
later tradition. He appears to be a water spirit already in 
the Sanahdepa story found in the Aitareya Br&hmaiSM and 
the SdUkhdycma ^ravta^sutra. Promising of the first-hom 



i6 a water spiritt anger o£ the spirit at non-fulfilment of the 
promiee and attempts at dodging the diety — at GrafigisSgnr 
Bengali mothers used to pick up the child immediately aCter 
throwing it in the water — are phenomena well known ie 
Indian and foreign folk-lore and make the true character of 
Varuqa in the Suuahi^epa story quite dear. But in the early 
hymns of the Bgveda he is certainly not a water s j irit. He 
appears there as some sort of god of light, alertly watching 
the doings of man and punishing him for his misdeeds. We 
have to explain how this god of light comes to be later 
associated with waters and the western direction. 

Then there are the Agvins, whose original nature has 
given rise to a good deal of speculation. One theory 

advanced by some scholars is that they represented the 
Morning Star and the Evening Star. But this is impossi- 
ble. It may not have been understood by the ancients that 
the Morning Star and the Evening Star are not two stars 
but only one (the planet Venus). But they must have 
experienced that the Morninir Star and the Evening Star 
are never seen together, that when one is seen the other is 
not visible and vice versa. But the ASvins are 

described as going together. Hence they cannot represent 
the Morning Star and the Evening Star. The light offered 
by Greek mythology is of doubtful value in this point. The 
text of the Rgveda-sa^itd makes it abundantly clear that 
the ASvins represent the first gleams of light in the early 
morning, that tliey are heralds announcing the near approach 
of the Sun. Though this text assigns to them the use of 
ft chariot, as for all other important persons, the name 
suggests that they were originally conceived as riders. The 
idea, therefore, seems to be that they were conceived as 

outriders going in front of the Sun. Here we get help 

from an unexpected source. The well known relief in the 
old vihdra at Bhaja, near Poona, representing the Sun 
moving in his dunriut, includes two riders on the two sides 



oi the chariot- ** The two riders seem to be the Aftviae 
cori*oboratiag our interpretation of these gods as the out- 
riders of the Sun. The sense of perspective not having pro- 
perly developed at the time when these early reliefs were 
executed, the riders appear on the sides and not m front. 
Otherwise they are clearly outriders. Though the Vedic 
Aryans themselves never made any images of their gods, 
the anthropomorphic conceptions persisted dotrn to the 
historical times when iconic representation came into vogne. 
Thus Archseology of the historical period may be used with 
profit by the student of V edic religion. Closely connected 
with the ASvins is I the goddess of dawn. Hopkins, 
not being able to enter into the spirit of a religion very far 
removed from his, assumed that Usas was worshipped in a 
certain period of the Aryan occupation of India because in 
the area occupied by the Aryans dawns were beautiful. 
But can beauty by itself form the basis of religious worship? 
8uch a fundamental misconception about the basis of wor- 
ship is really astounding. Beauty can rouse aesthetic 
admiration and not Veneration, It can at best aid the feeliiiff 
of reverence which must be already present in its own right. 
The Usas hymns in the Rgveda-saihhiiS clearly show that 
‘he Tots had a genuinely worshipful attitude to the bount- 
eous goddess of dawn. These sages were grateful to the 
goddess on account of the many good things (among 
them, dnk^uiS to the priest) that she ushered in and 
the terrors of the night that she removed by her advent. A 
real or imagined arthakriySkSritoa must be the basis of all 
religious personification. 

It is not possible for us to understand the fundamental 
conceptions of Vedic or any other religion in the tourist 

•iS. FergusBon and BorgesB, The Cmve Templee of Imiia, Pl»te XOVIII, 
2 he Cambridge B'l story of fmlta, Vol I, PI. XXVI, 70, OoooMV- 
Htstury tf Indeam ami Indotusiam Art, PI. Vll, 24. Bff John 
Marahrtll'a locptiaisni nbout SQryn being the oeatral figure in the 
relief (Cambridge Utetory of India, I, p. 638) oeuoot be juetifie4» 

39. JAOS- 19, pert 2, p. 28, 




way. The paychological impUcatbna must be carefully 
studied. We must, therefore, deeply regret that Dr. P. S. 
Desbmakht the only Indian scholar to attempt a general 
sur\rey of the Ved’c religion, did not try to re-study in the 
light of Indian thought a wrong notion about the begin- 
nings of r.digion thoughtles.sly given currency to by Marett 
and Famell, viz. the theory of animatizm, as against animism. 
Not only that. Dr. Deshraukh has even read it into the \'edaH 
{Religion in Vedic Literature, pp. 118 f£). He may have 
ignored BadarSyapa, ,{Brahma- 

sutra II- 1,5) who has correctly pointed out that where the 
Upanisads speak of the actions of certain apparently inani- 
mate objects we are to underst-md them as belonguig to 
certain spirits owning those objects. But do not the Vedic 
hymns themselves make it clear that the gods were distinct 
from their physical bases, if they had any ? How elsie 
could a Tfi invite Agni to lome, when the physical fire was 
already there ? We may go further back. When we find 
that even the cave man tried to propitiate the dead, some 
sort of distinction between body and spirit is clearly 
authenticated for the most primitive stage of human 
djvdlopineut of which we have any evidence. It is, there- 
fore, wrong to hold that in the beginning material objects 
were believed to be themselves animate, instead of being 
indwelt by spirits. This theory arises from the fact that 
statements are bomctimes made as if no distinction is made 
between the material body and the indwelling spirit or 
soul. But this is simply because ordinarily we think only 
in terms of visual impressions and what is not visualised is 
difficult to realise. That does not mean that we cannot 
have an ideation of what we do not visualise. A distiuctiou 
between iarfra and dtman is rooted in our convictions today. 
But do we not often speak or behave as if we identified 
them? “ If we are not animatists today, nor were so 
the writers of the Vedic hymns in antiquity. An Indian 

10- Oonparc the remerki of SsAkerSc&rya in the aMfata.bAaffa of kit 
Soelrmha BhOfy. 



scholar who lives in the midst of living forms of all kin^s 
of religious belief, from the highest monotheism or 
pantheism to the lowest fetishism, ought to ba well quali> 
fied to understand the nature of religion* 

Babylonian influence has been traced in the moral aspect 
of the Vedic Adityas. But is this not an uncalled for 
assumption ? Are not Adityas as powers of light neces- 
sarily connected with the idea of watchfulness over men^s 
doings ? It seems to my mind that there is a necessary 
psychological connexion between the idea of a power of 
light and that of the discovery of sins, and therefore of the 
guardianship over morals. We find this reflected in our 
literature, in our songs and even in our swearings (‘by the 
Sun’ or 'by the Sun and the Moon’, or ‘by Fire’ or even 
‘by the burning cUani). Consequently the connexion 
between the Adityas, Mitra and Varupa, and watchfulness 
over people’s morals appears to be a necessary one and 
independent of the connexion between the Babylonian 
sun-god Shamsh and righteousness. The same connexion we 
find among many other nations, e. y. not only among the 
ancient Egyptians, who may have been culturally connected 
with the ancient Babylonians, but also among tbe modern 
Ainus, who have no contact with Babylonian civilization, past 
or present. Hence a diffusionist hypothesis will not suit the 
problem of the moral guardianship of the Adityas. A 
hypothesis of borrowing of an idea or institution from 
another nation can be justified only when (1) that idea 
cannot be explained through ordinary human psychology 
or the history of the “borrowing’ * nation atid (2) we can 
show that the two nations came into actual contact. The 
first condition is not fulfilled here, 

We may have One more illustration of how our present 
day experiences can throw light on old Vedic ideas. The 
meaning of the word tapaa which Occurs frequently in the 
Brdhmaijas and tbe tJpaui^ds has exercised the minds cf 
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several European eeholare and o£ at least one Indian 
scholar **. The et5Tnology o£ the word points towards the 
sense of ‘heat’, whereas careful study of the contexts of the 
passages where the word occurs shows us that it means some 
practice that gives one mysterious power. Prajgpati creates 
everything by tapna, Tapaa seems to have thus meant either 
yoga or aome practice closely connected with yoga. Yoga 
has been believed to give one the power to create anything 
one chooses. Is there any connexion between ‘heat’ and 
'‘yoga' ? The answer ou-^ht to be in the affirmative. Yoga 
does generate or add heat or “electrical energy” in the body 
and this can be easily verifietl today. Yogic energy 
was thus called ‘heat’. Later religious developments in 
India and even present-day ide-is may be thus profitably 
used for the study of Vedic religion, besides Comparative 
Religion and Comparative Mj'thology. 

But there is one work which must be done and done 
immediately and that is the savdng from impending dis- 
appaaranca of those Srautins who have faithfully handed 
down to US in a practically unaltered condition the texts of 
the Vedas. We owe them a heavy debt of gratitude for 
their selfless efforts The existence of printed texts of the 
Vedas may make one suppose that there is no longer any 
need for such living codioes. But all who have at one time 
or other had occasion to use these wonderful codices for 
settling phonetical problems in Vedic texts will agree with 
me that they can never lose their value. We cannot anti- 
cipate what fresh problems will arise in future in Vedic 
phonetics and we cannot, therefore, tap these Srautins once 
for all. The class must be consequently preserved for 


31* Titdiun Hiitorical Qwrterljf, Vol tX, vp 104 G. 

3^ * I noticed it in th‘) person of m} Qurn, the late Sv&jni Mah&nanda 
Gin, ‘Titaji Miharay’, and we all hav« ao»K famt experience of it 
III our daily santttya 9attdana^ particularly when we i>trforrn it sitt- 
ing on woolen or til^ea seats and wearing atikon or woo1<*q olothea* 
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reference whenever their services may be required. You 
cannot make gramophone records from the vedap&fha of the 
really good Srautin, for his orthodoxy will not allow him 
to agree to this kind of reproduction* You may not have 
appreciation for his orthodoxy but that is his rooted convic- 
tion and we cannot get away from the fact. The un- 
orthodox Srau tin who can accommodate himself to modern 
ideas is necessarily a man lacking a firm grip on the correct 
tradition. He will be thus of no use to us. We have, 
therefore, to keep the torch of orthodox tradition constantly 
burning. This can done only if the better class of 
Srautins are maintained and allowed to live in dignity and 
transmit to their sons and pupils the old tradition and not 
forced to direct their sons to more lucrative studies. If this 
is not done the Vedic tradition is sure to perish soon. 

But who will take this great task in hand ’ We cannot 
expect that our politicians will appreciate the need of saving 
from annihilation these great inheritors of an old tradition, 
of an inheritance of which Indians have goo<l reason for 
pride for all times. Our hope, therefore, lies in the great 
Indian States like Travancore, Cochin, Mysore, Baroda and 
Kashmir and in the richly endowed temple-organisations in 
the country, particularly the Tirupati and other Devas- 
thanams of South India, whose timely intervention will save 
us from the loss of’a treasure for which we would have to 
mourn bitterly in the future. Is it too much to hope that 
this help will lie forthcoming in time and an organised 
attempt will be made to prepare a survey throughout the 
country of really good Srautins belonging to different 
schools and means will be devised for their preseri ation ? 
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OF 

SOME OF THE OBSCURE VEDIC 
WORDS AND HYMNS 

Pbofessob Db. Nagenijbanabayan Cbaudhuei, M.A>, Ph.D. 

College, Calcutta. 

There are many words and hymns in the Rgveda 
which h ivo not yet V)3jti fully explained. Even in the time 
of l^Sska, the author of the Nirnkln, who lived between 700 
and 500 B. C, and oldci* than the great grammarian Panint, 
the sense of a large number of Vodic words and passages 
was not fully established, for he has frequently given two or 
more different meanings of one and the same word and in 
many cases he has given conjectural interpretations l)ased 
on etymology. In the fourteenth century A. D. Sayana 
cc'injKised a comprehensiv'e commentary on the Egveda. 
Sayana’s interpretations are sometimes (piite different from \ 
those of Yaska. There is no doubt that Yaska knew the 
f'l b 1 ter than Sayani did b'>(’mse the former must 
luve had more and lieftcr mean> of understanding many 
obscure words of the Rgrcda than the latter who lived more 
than two thousand years later. Boih Yaska and Sayana 
follow the tradition. But the gap between the poets of the 
Rgvedii and these two commentators is so l>ig that it is 
rather absurd to think that they jiossessed an uninterrupted 
tradition from the time when the R</rc<{ic hymns were 
composed. Irome of the Western scholars did not follow the 
native iiiterprotations and cried them down on the ground 
that they are inconsistent and contradictory to each other. 
It is doubtless that Ssynna often gives inconsistent expla- 
nations of the same word in different passages. Thus the 
root ‘6Ar’ with the prefix ‘sum’, which occurs in two conse- 
cutive stanzas of the R(fveda (I. 116. 4 and 5) is differently 
rendered by him as ‘to withdraw’ ; and ‘to bring on’. It 
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follows from this that SSyaija’s interpretations in many 
cases kistei'l of being hilpful to solve the obicurities and 
difficulties, become puzzles to the interpreters of the Rgved a. 
On the other hand the Western scholars followed the cri- 
tical metbol which was unknown to the traditional school 
and gave the consistent explanation of the same word in 
different passages Thus ^gSvah' ig invai iably translated 
by them as ‘cows’, but in many cases this translation is a 
puzzling with regard to the contexts. It is, therefore, a 
sheer perversion to think that the native school of inter- 
pretation based on tradition is not reliable and the western 
school of interpretation based on the critical method — the 
Avesta, Comparative Philology, Comparative Religion, My- 
thology and Ethnology, is the only guide to understand 
better, both the views being extremist in characte'\ In 
short, it is clear fiom a cureful examination of the inter- 
pretations of both the schools that their explanations c.in lie 
treated as correct only if they are supported liy contexts or 
by parallel passages. The Veda investigators should follow 
the exisiing native iiit irpretaiion as well as the western 
interpretation. One way is not tjuite sufficient to grasp 
the ideas fully. The interpretation should, therefore, ful- 
fil the tradition us well as the scientific reijuirements of 
modern philology. 

In this paper in interpreting some of the ob.scuri' or 
unintelligible Vedic w'ords and passages, 1 have tak« n up 
the intermediary position. I have discussed (he following 
words and passages with the help of both the internal evi- 
dence derivt^l from graimnar, etymology and tradition and 
the external ov'idence based on Avesta and (V)inparative 
Philology. 

Sgkrni Ihis word which is only an epithet of| Pusan 
is interpreted by Ssyai.ia as 'Sgatadipuh' glowing. SSya- 
^a’s interpretation 6«;ma forced. I think that this word is 
derived from the root ‘hr’ to he angry, mi h the prefix ‘d’ 
and the suffix Therefore ‘Sijhmili’ means v\rathful, 



fierce. In the Rgveda VI. 53*4, Pasan is also addressed as 
*ugra’ fierce 

nSkn — The derivation of this word is given by the 
native interpreters as *na Vaka’ i. e. the region which is free 
from sorrows or sin {akam-duikluim, pUpam McdinT. 1). 
This derivation seems to be fanciful and far-fetched. 
The first part ‘/trt’ is a negative particle and the second part 
*aka' is derived from the I. E. root ‘aq’ to darken (only 
found in European branches ; cf. Gk. akh'olo, to dar- 
ken). Therefore *n9,ka' is that region i. e. firmament which 
is free from darkness i. e. the abode of light ; cf. KV 
I. GS. 5. 

nHsatyau —This word which is an epithet of the ASvins, 
is interpreted by Aurnavabha as ‘not untrue’ (na -( asa- 
tgau), by AgrSyana as ‘leaders of truth’ {saignsya prone- 
lUrau) and by Yaska ns ‘nose-born’ (nSsikS-prahhovau). 
But their interpretations are not al all satisfactory and seem 
to be conjectuml. 1 think that the word nSsaiyau means 
‘those who are in heaven', ‘heaven-lxirn’ {nSka-f'Otyou 7 7iSa- 
satyaH> uSsatyaii). This is an example of Piakftization 
which is not rare m the E<p‘fda : cf. ‘Karmarn’ for 
‘Kannakani’, ‘‘OSkurom’ for H)hSi>kniam\ ^ go- ojosd' for *gv- 
ovapasS’, etc. Tins intcrpn tation of tiSt>otyoii is tup- 
porti^d by a large number of the hymns of the Bgnda 
where the ASvins are described as ‘children of Heaven’ 
(I. 182-1 ; 1. 184-1; X. 61*4). 

Ssyaija does not seem to have a very clear idea of the 
following stanza IIV. 1. 19. 7 which is ; ya h'lkhayanti 
parvatUn tirah samudramiatnorotn matudhhi) a^giaS gold II 
Let me first find out the meaning of the word parvaia used 
here. According to YSska parrafd (mountain) is a synonym 
of mtgha (cloud). The re al meaning of the word parvata 
is the mountain, I^ut sometimes it is also used in the sense 
of cloud. What is the cause of the change of its meaning ? 
It seems to me that there was a mountain (parvata) on the 
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north of the land which was the original home of the Indo- 
European people and the wind which would blow from that 
mountain might obtain the name, ‘mountain wind’ or ‘north 
wind’ (cf. Gk. Sort in Boreas, the mountain wind, the 
north wind). Then the mountain wind or the north wind 
would mean the wind in general and then cloud (megha)^ 
from its bringing cloudy weather. This would also account 
for the name cloud, derived from the Anglo-Saxon ‘clud’ 
meaning ‘rock.’ The meaning, ‘cloud’, attributed to pariiata 
by i^aya^a is unsatisfactory as far as the present passage 
is concerned. Looking to the context I think that pnrvaia 
is used here in the sense of ‘wind.’ The word tirah, mean- 
ing across^ is a prejwsition governing sainiidram. The 
word arnava j s derived from the root r, having variant 
forms cr, ar, or and re (to go, mov^ grow in size,) with the 
su lEx va. Therefore arnmia means growing in size, agitat- 
ed, wavy, rough, etc. My translation of the stanza is the 
following : ‘Who cause tJie wind to blow across the rough 
sea , come, Agni, with the Maruts.’ 

Sayapa’s interpretation of the verse KV. I. 26.3 — 
vimrliikSya ie mano raihir asrom na safpdiiom 1 (jhbhir 
varuna simahi His erroneous and must be rejected. Both 
the roots dcL and sSL mean ‘to bind’, 1 translate the verse 
as follows ; ‘0 Varuna, we will bind fast tliy mmd for 

mercy (*. e. to have mercy upon us) with our songs as a 
charioteer reins in the horse that is 3 'oked (to the chariot).’ 
The meaning is this ‘though the w'orshippei's know well 
th.it Varuna is gracious to all, yet they pray to him with 
their songs in order to please him, so that he may always be 
mindful of their welfare and never leave them in the lurch 
as a charioteer reins in the yoked horse, so that it may not 
lead him astray.’ 

The first hemistich of the stanza RV. II. 12 3. which 
is : yo hatvShim arinSt sapia kindhnn yo gd, ndsjadapadhS 
'jclasya ll is difficult. The explanations which SSyatja and 
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other interpre‘’erB give, are not at all convincing. Difficul- 
ties lie in the words ahim, gUl} and valasya. According to 
YSska ahi, vala and vrtra are the synonyms of megha 
(cloud). There is an Indo-European root agh or angh 
meaning ‘to press tight’, ‘to be condensed,’ ‘to bind’ (ct. 
Gk. agkho, to bind, to press tight) which I think 
is the source of the word ahi. It seems to me that ahi is the 
mass of visible condensed watery vapour which when mel- 
ted by the wind, causes the rain to fall on earth. There is 
a hymn in the Rgi'eda (I. 32 13) which tells us that ahi is 
armed W’ith hail, thunder and lightning. From this it is 
now clear that ahi identifies with megha (cloud). The 
word vala seems to be derived from the root rr, to cover or 
encompass, vala is so called because it covers the raiii-or 
atmospheric waters. In two hj’miis of the Rgveda (I. 62*4; 
IV. 50*5) the Avord vain is usetl in apposition with jihaliga, 
the rejxisitory of the (rain or atmospheric) waters (VIII. 
32*26). Thercfoi*e it is doubtless that (he word vala is 
identical with the word megha. The word vrtra is also 
derived from the same root having the same meaning 
{vrigaieneneii vrtrah). It is found ni the Bgitda (II. 
14. 2) that vrtra encompasses the waters. This shows that 
vrtra and megha are one and the s. ine. In tome of the 
hymns of the Rgirda both ahi .ind aie in appositicn 

and may be rendered as the ‘dense cloud’. According to 
Yaska ^gtivah' means *rasmagah' (rays). He sajs : sawep'i 
raimayo gSva vcyanle (all the laAS are also called gaich)- 
Following YSska, Durga explains *gSvah' by ^rasmayah.' Sa- 
ya pa also follows Yaska. But the European scholars invaria- 
bly translate it by ‘cow's’ and in many cases their translation 
is misleading and does not suit the context- In some of the 
hymns gSvah does not mean ‘cows’, but is used in the sense 
of ‘rays’. gSvaft in the sense of ‘cow’s’ and gavah which 
means ‘rays’, are not. one and the same. Their origins are 
quite (different, gauh meaning a cow, is the same as 
Avestu, gau-s, Gk. bous, Lat. bo-s and Eng. cow. 
Whereas gSvajh which means ‘rays’, is derived from 
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the Indo-European root ge or gei} meaning to be bright, 
to shine (cf, Gk. ga-noQ, to make bright ; gano-s, 
brightness ; Skt. gaiira) and 'the word gav^k§a (window), 
the literal meaninsf of which, I think, is a hole of rays *. e. 
a hole through which rays or light enter (or enters). This 
evidence, together with Yaska’s interpretation of the word, 
leads me to the conclusion slated above. Now the trans- 
lation would ba : ‘who having slain the cloud (ahi) (j. e, 
having dispersed the cloud with the help of the Maruts) 
released the seven rivers, who sent forth the rays igSh) by 
the unclosing {gpadhd — apadhSnena^udghUtanena vala 
sya — Durga) of the cloud 



THB evolution OF ANIMAL OFFERING. 

N. K. Venkatesam Pantulu, m. a., l. t , 

Retired Lecturer^ 

Madrai Educational Service^ AnarUapur. 

There are two old anuvSkas in the Taittiriya Sa^hitS 
(IV. i. 7 & 8)» which occur m the Ayni-kSnda, between 
IV. C — (the preparation of the fire-pan) and IV. i. 9 

(the production of the fire). IV. i. 7. gives an additional 
set of ten SSmidheni versos to accompany an offering of 
five animals — aja, aiva, rsabha, vrsni, and the 

mantras of IV. i. 7. are used between the 9th and the 20th 
f the normal set of 11 verses (T. B. HI. v. 2). The first 
12 mantras of IV i. 8., c'allcd the dprt verse-, are used for 
the fore-offerings of animals, while the remaining 8 mantras 
are used for the SyhSra yajhas. puumurdl )/as, offering 
of omentum etc. Those mantras of the Yajur Veda occur m 
the Atharva Ved<t. iTlie following scheme shows their 
positions and uses-- 


T. S. 


Ubo. 


A.V. 


U.e. 


IV. I 

dheni 

vonk>B 



I whilo 
lkiodi\u)4 
hr»*. 
(Nimi- 

r/A^t) 


IV. I 

Apri 

versea 


for 

lire 

offer- 

iugB, 

*£or 

(ighnra 

€to. 


: II 6 1- 

t 

I 3 - 

VII 

II (» 4 

I 

I VH S4-1 
IVII 16. 

VII 5.1. I • 
(H V 1 50 10 
V.27 (I V2) 
IV. 2 K 


There is another sot of verses known 
as the ^;>ri-\er 80 B in T H III 3. in 
tho simple Orrihinina Kt>Io, and those 
^eir\ verses are in A, \ V xii— (1-11). 
Thero are throe important ptnnts worth 

noting here — 

1 . Thest Aprs verses are not usod in 
the Firo rituals m T. S Katvltjk 
IV— According to the Foyur V edn 
iheat^ versts arc, instead of being 
included in tho Agai-/v^/td<i^ put 
into il >e I a-t/e ( G-AV^/iWa and are 
among the m<intra$ prcsoribed for 
'^Pasuka'Uaiitra ' 

2 A V (V 12 8) and A. V- (V 11 
0) (T. B III VI, 3. and T S. IV 

1 8 f 08 ,»eotivol>), invoke thathree 
goddcaaoH, LUiy S^raBraUi and 
lihnrat* to sit on th * streun grass* 

3 That the ohUitona to lire consisted 
only of the uooden ‘^dok (samfd)^ 
honev and ghee is clear from A. V 
V 12 10 Lot tho forest tree, 
tho queller, God Agni relish the 
oblation w ith iioDoy, with ghee'\ 
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The uses o£ these mwfras in the A ^Aarva Veda are : 

U) For proBponty ([^%udika)«oSIatioQ an d prayer to 
Agni 

(2) To avert fear of dieeesea and thieves — oblation 
with ghoe. 

^ (3) lo ajffti cayana (VuMna ) — Brahna's ;apa at the 

^ / I timo of eaorifioe and kindling of Are with 

sticks 

(4) In (Naksalva K^alp^ ^ to 

Agni 

5lh alone^^S) special nto of a king (Pari^tsta ) — 
lighting a light of flour. 


Tii ' abjvi fiv.' nst^'5 sho^v (Jisfcinct sta<^(^s in tho growth 
of the ritualistic U'.c of the mantra, as I'volvcd through 
Knuiika, Va'nSna, NakHra-lnlpn arui I’arisista. The 
mantras in the Yajnr Veda (IV. i. 7), are used us SSmi' 
dhent verses, associated with animal sacrifices. 


A. V VII s2— a 
VII 84-1. 

VII 18 

II tl.l-l 

V. 27 (1-12) 

IV. 2 (l-H) 


(with II 6, for auco^^sB -later for other purpOHOs. 
A verse atldrediod to Agul- for freedom from 

disaises 

A Knmr^ nto — prayer to BihaspaU, 8avitar, for 
euiigliteninGnt 

To lliha**pati— fiir rel asG from Yama vMih the 
aid of the tho divine physicians. 

PrH\tr to Agni - originally for !i»ere proBpeniy— 
Idter nssooiaiwl with sacrifice — /^/^/yaac/Aa 
(VsUaaa) 

r* oou.its th^ power of Agni (and Sur}a)— iattr 
(rat^7i<a) associated witli animal offerings* 


A coinpdrison of the locaMoii of the mantras and ttieir 
uses in tnc, Atharva-veda, ivith their position an<l u.st‘ in 
the Yajnrat'da, shows that the mantras of the 
Veda, originally used for matiri.il weirarc by means of 
prayer to Agni, Bfhaspati, and S ivitar, were elaborated by 
the later ritualistic sutras as in Vaildna, Nnk^atra-knlpn, 
etc. for animal off ■riug.s for ifJ/i//-rifos etc., and were still 
later developed into verses used in connection with auiroal 
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offerings in the Fajur.veda, This conclusion gets added 
force from the fact that these two anuvSkas IV. j. 7. and 
IV. i. 8. are out of their setting and thrown in between 
T. S. IV, i, 6, and IV. i, 9, which are really continuous. 
It 1 18 particularly interesting to note that the ten Samidheni 
verses of IV. i. 7. ore used supplementally to the original 
11 sSmidheni verses of T, B. Ill, v. 2. 

Not*.— 

(I ) There 18 a sliott and special word-mdex at the end of T. 8. IV 
i. 8 for lh'8 ammolM alone There la foinething interesting 
in this index. 

T, S IV 1 8. Index, Verses m T. 8. Veraea m A. V, 



T 8 IV. h 8 

A V V 27 


(1-13). 

(M2) 

srror^ 

... U 

IV. 2.(7) 

1 


IV 2.(2) 

*r 

16 

IV (2). 

— 


(1) 


16 

IV (6) 

1 

17 

IV. (3) 


18, 19, -ft 

. IV. (4) 

1 


(«) 


19 b 



20 a 

1 


20-b. 

1 (6) 

1 

9 



The above table shovvs that the two anuvSLas o A. V. 
IV. 2. and \. 27. winch recount the glory of Agni were 
put together ill a beautiiully connected and revised form in 
the Yajiu'-veda T. S. IV. i. 8. as verses 1-20 and girt n a 
new usage in the Yajur Veda— 1 — 12 for Ljrc-ofiermgs of 
uuiroals and 13-20 for Sghdra, ydjyds, furonnvSlyas etc., 
for offerings and oblations. The index shows that in the 
order of memorising the vors3S, the first twelve verses of 
T S, IV. i. S. corresponding to A. V. V, 27. are grouped 
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under one catch-word while the later verses 14 — 20 
are separately indexed with separate catch-words, thus show- 
ing that these verses of A. V. having been tacked on to the 
first 12 verses, had to be distinctly marked for memoris- 
ing. 

It is significant that so many A. V. verses as II. 6. 
(1-5), VII. 82-3., VIJ. 84. 1., VII. 16., VII. 53. 1., are all 
combined together in T. S. IV. i. 7. to form a complete set 
of verses called sSmidheni verses, singing the glory of 
Agni, to whom the kindling sticks {samits) are offered. 

Noth— (2). The eleven verses in T. B. III. v. 2 are introduced by* 
stAteineiit which shows that the samtdhent verses are inteoded to 
ward of all e\il from enemtes. That implication is absent in the 
Sa^^itia verses (T- S. IV i. 7)., all the 10 verses being simply put 
in between the 9th and the 10th of the T. verses in the animal 
oftc rings to lire. This interosting interposition seems to indicate 
thattlieT- B mantras mark an intermedialc stage (between the 
A V stage of the mantraM being used purely for KCLmya purposes and 
the T. S stage when the mantras obtained a completely rituabstio 
use in animal sacrilioes) when the T. B. mantras were used for 
prayer to Agni, to ^^h(un the Baraits were offered for release from 
enemies 

No It —(3) As regards the rt/jH-versoa-^T 8 IV i, 8 (1-20) — (A- V. 
V, 27 (1 12) and IV 2 (i-8)— we are told in T< S V. i. 8 that when 
Praj&pati created man, Ho beemuo empty and when he saw these 
“ Aprt verses"' from the licad, He sattsfted hUnsitf" 
the BaoTiticer, we are told U*' BaCtsfitnl "* by being aaaoolate<i with 
the A/ftt verses That is to say, the addition of th<' AprJ verses 
(T. S IV^ i H) to the Sdmtdkepi verses (T 8 IV i 7) completes 
the ritualistic value of thosaorilice This is the explanation for 
T S IV 1.7 and 8, liomg put together in the Yajur Vsda though 
these two anuvakos roproaent several anuvdkas and Torses in the 
Aiharva 1 eda, at- has been nuiioed above 

All these considerations lead but to one conclusion, 
viz , that the growth of ritualism and particularly the turn 
of ritualism to “ animal offering ” in the Yajur-veda marks 
a distinctly later stage than the simple ritualism of the 
Atharva-reda, 



I'HB mystic StGlJit'iCANCE OF TflFl 
PRA^TAVA- (AI/M) 

N, K. Vkkkatesam Faktuld m. a,, l. t., 

Retired Lecturer^ 

Madrae Educational Service, Anantapun 

The Pranava — AUM^ which is the noainstay of 
all metaphysical speculation in the Upantsads, is not 
found either in the Atharva Veda Sa^hitS or in the 
Taittiriya Sa^hitd {Ynjw Veda), In the Sdvifri- 
mantra and the letters that make up the Surya- 
a§ttlk§arj in the Kithaka, in the Taiittriya Brdhmayta, 
mention is made of the 8 letters being preceded and follow- 
ed by the letter -§72/ and not AUM, In the Siiryopanisad 
of the Atharva Veda, which recites the Surya-astSk§arI, 
we find mention of the letter AUM before the 8 letters. 
We have to think that the value of 1 UM as an esoteric 
mystic symbol must have originated at a time later than 
the <S'aifcAi/ff-period and developed during the Upanisadic 
period and worked into a wonderful system of philosophic 
speculation from the point of view of Jflana and of the 
basis of UPASAN A or meditation for realisation through 
Karma and Bhakti. The important stages in the develop- 
ment of thought round the Pranai'a would seem to be — 

(I) Athnrva-sa'AihitS, Taittiriya-eaihhitd AUM not a 

mystic symbol. 

(J) KSfhaka (Tatiiriya BrOhmorta) — SRI and not AUM 

is the mystic symbol* 

(3) In the Taittiriya Aranyaka-PrukixA I. 11th Ariuvika 

the Odyatrl is not preceded by AUM. 

(4) Tripura’tdpinUupanifad of the Atharva Veda 

mentions that the syllable AUM originated philo- 

logically thus — 

It calls it “ PraXMva" svanipa. 



(6) It is this upaaisad that gives the fourth pSda of the 
GUyatrt and wquates it with th® ak§ara i(f 
(HrTm) in the MStnka-Paiicada^dk§ari . 

(6) Atharva-iikhopanisad^ of the Atharva Veda makes, 

the symbol for Updsand 

{Hrasvn, Dirgha^ Phtia) (this pluta is the 
sound very peculiar to the Atharva Veda). 

(7) The Mdndukyopanisad of the u4tAfln>a Fedu gives a 

metaphysical analysis of AUM, and treats of its 
components »T, v, n and i mStrd (as the fourth 
pdda). 

(8) The Taittiriydranyaka ((Jpa7ii§ad) iiledvalll 

recites the mystic signifiairK^s of AUM 

(Anuvdla 8 ). 

It is to this philological building up and splittmg up 
of the syllable AUM, that we should trace the growth of 
the whole M(mira Sdsira, dealing with BijSl^^arat-, and 
the mantrab of the various deities formed of letters made 

up of one, two, three, four, five, six even up to 

forty seven, as seen in the highly imaginative Rdmn-rahasya 
Upani§ad ol the Atharva Fcc/o, where the combinations of 
letters up to 47 in number are dealt with in connection with 
the updsand of Sti Rdma. An explanation of n and 

of Rama is also given here. So also, in the “ STta Upa- 

niasad ” of the Atlunva Veda, an explanation is given of the 
component sounds of the word ?»¥?rr A whole text of 
these bijdk§arak, mantras nrSlds, etc. is met with in 
the later Aiharvn-vedn Ujrani^ad fknown as tho Mahd- 
ndrdyanopani^ad, which marks a highly developed stage 
of Vaio^iavism and the ra 3 ’ 8 tic cult of the inautra sdstra^ 
The Mahg-parayapopanigad aeems, in fact, to have been 
the finest product of the I panisadic literature of the Baivd^ 
Vai§t}ova, SdJita, and Sauro cults of the modem age,' Rdnui’ 
id pant yd Upant§ad of the Atharva ^eda menliona these 
four cults and also the fifth (Janapetya cult. It b>uj also 
specific reference to the Purd\ia$ besides liihdsae — (c. £.) 
i^’fsimhatSpanT-LiJanisad). The Ak§anidlikopani§ad of 
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the Ryveda) "refers only to three cults — the Sdiva^ the 
uud the lu the GSnapadya- Ujiavh^ad 

of the YSjttr Veda^Ganapati is rcierred to as a form of 
SaUi, It must be that the five cults f);ot sepftrately built up 
at the I itue of the MahunSf'dyanopain^ad of the AtJunva 
Veda. 

I’he chtnax of the Matitra SdHra ijceuif- to have been 
reachetl in the 8Sn4ilyopanuad of ihe Athaiva I’et/u, 
where — 

(1) and the itractjco of it is made most 
nii])ort.nit for the attainment ol Siddi (the fulfilment of 
hum tn desires oi' nil sorts) and of Somddhi (salvation;. 

(2) The uydsaiiS of AUM is made identical with that 
ol the upSaanS oj Devi^ for it saj s that Ildlu GSyafii is re- 
jiteaeiited hy aj, 8dviiii is repre.^eiited by 3, and «Sums- 
I'ali Is re]»resentod by Hj says that ..1^.1/ Pranaca is 
Paiuin J you ui the form of Dci'l It lavs down rules for 
Prdndydina with the aid of thC'C maiitias Gdiintii Sdviiii 
and Saxi.-'Vdti, ecpnvalent to the L pd^and ol Pranava or 
/1 6M/ which ih considered to be nece'-sary for L’pd‘‘und, in 
the other U]«un;!adB. 

Not l,— 

lu !ratfiiil|/n AfUktvyakik Praina) A^mraAa 1*2^ wo Snhrah^ 

tnanit(i'Aum^ Suhrtkhmanya Aum^ Su^nthmanya A^’tt ' In hia com- 
iiiei/tiirv Sa^aj^i.o Hrja tliftt P^hrahnia.i^a iiioAiis tin “GtHul Fnond 
of Voda ”, viz tiidrtt, and thftt an (‘xpKtirt of in% ooalioii 

Tho Word occurs also lit I'otUiri^a Urdht^arta JII vii 

7. • in his LOiiiru^‘nlar> adya^t^tja 

aa^aihal a Pcvutd TUin bhovvs that 

>\a8 Intlra and ouo of the duitn s It iite in wilU the conception tliat 
fmira is th«‘ chief of tlic D«im$ aid that Subrahinaw^a is tho ctuu- 
ipandor-io chief of the /^tfra^t Tht SvIlaWo Aum was a^ hrst a 
a>llaUc of iuTOoatiou, aa H still is, dunug tho I'a/Taj Tha philo- 
logti al bicakiiig up of tho Bootul \utt* A U and aa the hrat, the 
loiddlci and the last of the ado mo of sounds, gave it tho now 
Klgnifiranro of Prujiaea, standing, lO the language of pliilosophyi 
for tho Ulthnate BraAman^ who embodies m him self all that exists 
ia the Quiverac. 



SA^TKBAYANA and KAU^tTAKA 

Dr- T. R. Chintamami, m. a., »h. d., 

University of Madras. 

It has been, for a considerably long time, supposed that 
the KauJltaka and SahkhSyana are different names of the 
same sdkhd of the Ryveda. This view of the identity of the 
KausTtaka and Sshkhayana is very old. Manuscripts of the 
literature of the Sahkhayanas very often bear the name of 
the KausTtakins either in the colophons or in the titles 
or in both. The names KausTLakin and Sahkhayana occir 
indiscriminately. To mention only a few instances — 

1. The edition of ^dfikhSynnn. BrShtnnna in the 
Auandg&ruma Sanskrit Series goes by the name of the 
SankhSyana Brdhmann. The same text, printed long ago 
by Lindner ui Europe, bears the name of Kau^itaka 
Brdhmana. 

2. The edition of the SdAkhdynna Grhya in the Bena- 

res Sanskrit Series is interesting. At the outset we find the 
words ww and at the end we find mgnr^- 

wrar m t ^wrjr: I nwi: i 

^tid the Sdfikhdyana-grhya-saiigriiha published 
along with this is baaed on these sufras. 

Historians of Vedic Literature arc under the notion 
that Safikhgyaiia and KausTtaka are two names of the same 
idkkd. Wi n tern itz for instance says “In closest relation' 
ship with this Brdhmana (Aitareya) is the Kau^iiaki of 
SdAkhdyana Brdhmana."^ Dr. Keith in the preface to his 
translation of the Ryveda Brdhmanas says “ Manuscripts of 
the book which show the title Kau^Uaki Brdhmana as the 
normal title have as a variant here and there ^HAkhdyana 
Brdhmana ; the most exact version, that preserved in the 
Bodleau Library is Kausitakamatdnusdri §llAkhdyana 
^Soe pftge 190, Vol I, AVintermUj, Tramskted to Eogliilt. 
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BrUhmana. There is no mention of SaftkhSyana in the text, 
and VmSyakabha^^, the commentator on the BrShmana, 
never mentions it under the title SahkhSyana, butw^e cannot 
reasonably deny that this is a case where tradition should be 
respected and where we must admit that in all probability 
the version of the doctrine of the KaugTtaka school is pre- 
Ht'rvtvl tor us in a SaAkhayana tradition. This vKw receives 
solid support from the fact that the §S?ik.hSt/ann Srauta- 
}tutra is so closely connected with the Brabma^a. Nothing 
however turns on the fact except the explanation of the title 
givv'ii in many of the inaniiscripts.”* Later on he remarks 
A second quasi supplement to the KauiTtaki is contained 
in til' SiAUih/nna Sranta-mltra^'^ Dr, Keith’s translation 
under the name “ Knujltaka BrShmana ” is based on the 
editioti of the work by Dr. Lindner. It may however be 
pointed out hero that in so far a'-" the Ai’anyaka is concerned 
•Dr. Keith does not refer to it as Katijltaki Armiijoka, but 
only a? §(IrlkhSyana Aranyaka, 

Dr, Aufrecht in his catalogus Catalogorum, Vol. I says, 

KausitakHranyala see SifikhdyanSranyala. 

Knii}tiaknhr!lhmana or SSTtkhSyanabrdhmana. 

KattsttakaOrShmanopanisad — adhy. 3 — 6 of the 

Sdnkhdyana Aranyaka. 

SdilkhdyntiahiSihmana sec Kou^itakiLn dhmana, 

§3nkhydyandranyakoj)ani^ad see Kau^itakahrUh- 

nianoj>amsad. 

Instances of such statements, seeking to identify one with 
the other can be multiplied. The object of this paper is to 
examine this question carefully and investigate the problem. 

Papijit BhagH\’ud Datta first attempted at a serious 
examination of this problem and with the evidence available 
ho came to the a priori conclusion that SaAkhayana is differ- 
ent from Kau^Tta^. Subsequent researches confirm this 
view. 


1 Page d7-Sf !^gveda B^dhw^vAs Harvard. 
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Dr. Lindner consulted a number o£ manuscripts of the 
Brahmana when he edited the work. All his manuscripts, 
except one, agreed very closely. The one that did not, came 
from Malabar, and it belongs to the Burnell Collection, now 
deposited in the India Office, London. Describing this par- 
ticular manuscript, Burnell says, “ The work is staled Kau- 
sttaki Jirahmana throughout. The division into sectums in 
the Adh)'ayas> differs also hare and then.*, from that of the 
commentary (of Vinayakibhu^tu) and other manuscripts.” 
The remarks of Dr. Lindner himself are to the following 
effect: — ‘The manuscript shows firstly another division of 
the texr, since adhyaya 22 closes with khanda 5 and Ihan^as 
(5-9iof the same adhi/3i/a taken on to the next. Further, 
the di\ ision of the I hatidas is a different one and seldom agrees 
with that of the rest of the manusjriptH, and of the c.)m- 
mentary. There are 260 khandas on the whole as against 
276 of the piievious enumeration, out of which five anyho#r 
have heen left out through the mistake of the scribe (XVl-10 
and XX Vl, 3 to o). The text itself shows marked variations 
from all oilier raanoscripts, often the treatment being quite 
different, sometimes shorter and sometiraes longer, and in 
certain instances, anotlior applitation for the same thought 
Since the maiui^ciipt is full ol mistakes, it could not be used 
for fixing the text, except lu particular caseo. d he rest of 
the manuscript agrees practically witn the commentary, 
Lindner rto'.s not show where each Khanda begins and ends 
according to the Malayalum ms. Evidently Lindner was 
not aware of the value of the tradition pieserved in that 
manuscript. 

The remarks of Lmdiier made Pindit Bhagavad Datta 
think in the right direction. The remarks made m the 
Catalogue of manuscripts in the Oriental Library, Mysore, 
under the heiding “ KaUfttalUranf aftilt ra ” that tha manus- 
cript in that library showed in 1 he* constitution of the 
khantjas certain variations from the printed SshkhSyana 
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added one more argument, and the Papdit came to the cun- 
closion that the S3Akh3yana is different from the KausTtaka. 
He observed also certain differences in the readings of the 
SlSAlchSyaTia Aranyaka. The conclusion of the Pa^wjit can 
be stated thus — 

1. There are four divisions of the SsAkhayana and 
they are (i) ^SAkhSyana ^SihS. 

(li) KaU}ttaki Sskh^. 

(iii) MahSkaujltaki ^3khS. 

(iv) Ssmltavya SiSkhS. 

2. The first of these is represented by a SaihhitS, a 
BrUhmana, an Aranyaka, a §rauta and a Grhyn, ihat the 
secon 1 H represented by a BrUhmana, an Aranyaka^ a 
Srauta and a Grhya, that the third is known through only 
two references in the commentary of Brahmadatta on the 
SSAlhSynnn, and that the l ist is known throu ^li one refe*’- 
ence in thj Bhnvntr<Habh<Iiya on the Jaiimniya Srnuta 
Sutra as a Kal ynkSra- 

3. And that Suyajtla is an 3c3rya of the KauaTtakins. 

The position taken by Pandit Bhagavad Da tfci is the 
correct one, though in certain details his statcinents inav 
have to be modified. The edition of the work by Lindner 
and in the AnandSSrama Sanskrit series represent the same 
text, and very probably it was known only as SStikhSyana 
BrShinann. The text represenied by the Malayfilam manu- 
script of Lindner is different from the one printed by Lindner 
and in all likelihood it is the proper Kau^itaka text of the 
BrShmann. The commentary of Vinayakabhutta,' according 
to the statement 'f Lindner, Keith and others is on the 
printed text, the §3Akh3yana BrShmano ; but Vinayaka- 
bhatta calls his, a c imnoentary on the KaUfitakUirShmaiia 
most probably thinking that the Sankhayana and KausTtaka 
are not different In the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library and the Adyar Library, Madras, there are copies of 
^ 1 hk\o not yut eu-nmod tho lukuutnnpt.nOBilt, 
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a commentary on the Kauiitaka BrShmaiia, composed by one 
Udaya. The commentary goes by the name of Sadarthavi- 
mariint. The concluding verse of each of the adhyStfas 
mentions the fact that tJie commentary is on the Kceufit^dd 
Br&hmana. In one of the opening verses he says : 

The text on which this author 
Udaya comment^ upon differs from the one printed by 
Lindner and the Ananda&rama. The difference in the con- 
stitution of the Khmuiru, in each adhySya is marked. From 
tbe raatei ia I available i am not in a positron to state how 
many Khnndas there were m each ndhy^ya for the copies of 
the commentary do not indicate the ends of Khandds except 
in a few cases. And I have not yet been able to get at the 
MalaySlam copy of Hr. liurnell mentioned by Dr. Lindner. * 
But from what can be setn from the manuscripts of the 
commentary, the following devi.itions cm be mentioned, 

Isi Adhydya. 

B tinted ti'dt Commentary oj Udaya 

Khandn I K nnda 1. Same beginning. 

II. This begins in the middle of 
Khandn I of the printed text 
etc., and ends where 
the first Khandn ends in the 
printed book. 

A7tnndn II, III III. Same. But this Khanda here 

combines the third Kha^d^ 
in tbe printed text. 

Khanda IV, V JV Same, but ends with 

at aUnost the end of the 
fourth Khanka in the printed 
text. 

2- \ti. ir thm w«ii aeitt to lVe«i, I mw *Wa to proave thb iM 
on loon. TMreioitaofodotiiiedojMNjiitioDaf th«|«,i,py (,0 
publUhod later* 



Khav4o^ I 

Khanici II 


Khan^n 111 
Khanka Vil 


Khan4(i IX 


Khon4o I 
Khnn4fi 1 1 
Khan4f^ III 
Khan4a IV 


Khaxi4^ V. Middle 


V . alter begics tbe 

next Khan4a ^ind ihe end is 
the same as in the printed 
text. 

2nd Adhyaya, 

I. Same. 

11. Beginning same, but ends with 
«nRn*f in the same 

Khan4a. 

III, Begins from and ends 

where the second in the 
printed text ends. 

IV. Same beginning, 

VI. This Khandn begint. from 

?Tni the end of the 

seventh Khan4fi of the print- 
ed text, 

IX. This Khandn begins from ?I5J| 
ttnf found in the middle of 
Khandn IX of the printed 
text. 

3rd Adhy&yn. 

I, Same, 

II, Same. 

III, Same. 

IV. Same, but ends 

Knrftt in the middle of the 
fourth of the printed text. 

V. Begms with «ni m the 

middle of the fourth of the 
printed text. 

% HTWWtwl occurring after 
three lines from the liegin- 
ning, begins another hhandat 
but we do not know whether 
it is the 6 th or 7th A/miidn, 
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Khanka VI, Middle 
Khan4a VII, Middle 
Khania VIII 

Khanda IX 
Khan4a IX, Middle 


•m begins a fresh Kkania. 
•TO begins a fresh EJuin^a, 
The beginning of the fresh 
Khanka is the same* 

wN? JT*rtr begins a fresh Khan^^t 


4th Adhyaya 


Khandas I, II, III, IV Same. 

Khandas V, VI and 

VIII V. These are combined into one 
Khanda 


Khando, X VII 

Kha7ida XI YlII. 

Khandn XII IX. 


Khanda XIII 
Khanda XIV 


X. 

XI, XII. The lieginnig is the same 

as that of the 14* h Khanda 
of the printed U'Xt but ends 

rest of the Khanda is consti- 
tuted into a different one. 


Thus in the fourth AdhySya the number of Khcfidas in 
the printed text is fourteen whereas according to the com- 
mentator it is only 12* 


5th Adhyaya 

Khanda IV IV The fourth Khanda ends with 

the second line in the fourth 
Khanda of the printed text, 

V. Begins in the middle of the 
fourth o^ the printed text, 
vpii unnpt: 

VL 


Khanda V 



Rhania V. Middle 
Khanka VI 


Khnn4a VI, the rest 
and VII 


Khanda VIII 
Khaii4a IX 


VJI. Begins with 

VIII. This ends in the middie 

of the sixth of the printed 
text with 

IX. Begins with STO and enda 

with the cud ol VII of the 
pi lilted text. 

X. 

XI. 


6th Adhyd^a. 


The printed text contains fifteen Khandas whereas the 
commentary says there arc only eleven Khondfis in this 
adhydya. 

Khanda I I. 


Khnn4a II 
Khanda III— XI 


Khanda XII, Middle 

XIII 

XIV 


Khanda XIV, Middle 
XV, Middle 


n. 

HI — VIII end with ^ in the 

middle of the XII of the 
printed text. 

IX begins with f ^ and ends 

with in the middle of XlV 
of the printed text. 

X begins with and 

ends with ehRxr in the middle 
of the XlV of the printed text. 

XI begins wth 


The differences m other Adhydym^ I am not able to 
state at present. But it may he pointed out that the division 
of the text as found in the MalaySlam manuscript of Lindner 
ill Adhydyas 22 and 25 are faithfully followed in the com- 
mentary. Besides in the 18th Adhydya, Khandaa 1 to 5 
found in the edition of Lindner arc not found according to 
the commentator. The last adhydya b^ins in the middle of 
the first Kha^4(^ of adhydya, of Lindner. 
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The same cannot be said with regard to the Ant/rf,y<tka‘ 
Portion of the Aranyaka is available with a commentary 
thereon and it does not show the details relating to 
the Khari4<^s. The portion I refer to is the Kau§1taka 
BrSLhmanopani§ad or the Kau§itakyupani§ad us it is other- 
wise called. It forrejs Chapters S-6 of the Kau§xtaki Araiiya- 
ka. The AnandaSrama has published the ^SiikhSyana 
AraJiyaka and a comparison of the text printed in the Anada- 
&rama Sanskrit Series with the one found in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, with the commentary 
of Vedataan reveals a number of textual differences. The 
text of the Kau§itaki Br3h7naij,opanisad edited with the com- 
mentary of Upanisad Brahmendra in Adyar is more or less 
he same as the one found with a commentary in the Gov- 
ernment Oriental Manuscripts Library. The Government 
Manuscript does not indicate the Khaiidas, bui the Adyar 
edition does and there is a great deal of difference between 
that division and the one found in the SSTikhSyana 
Aranyaka ^ 

With regard to the Srauta Sutra I was able to examine 
three manuscripts of the Srauio Sutra of the Kau§Itakins 
and compare them with the text edited by Hillebrandt. The 
differences lu the textual portion are slight, but the division 
into Khaii^as shows many variations. They are tabulated 
thus below — 

S3Aih3yana Kausitaka 


AdhySya I 

17 Khandas 

12 Khandas 

II 

17 

14 

III 

21 

18 

IV 

21 

14 

V 

20 

16 

VI 

13 

14 

VII 

27 

18 


1 The differeiJoeH have bceo iadioated in parallel columns lu a paper, to 
be published in Aiinala of Oriental Aosearoh Institutei IhilversUy 
of Madras. 
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iSsiikhSyana 


Kau^ltaka 


Adhydya VIII 

25 

IX 

28 

X 

21 

XI 

15 

XII 

27 

XIII 

29 

MV 

81 

XV 

27 

XVI 

30| 


Khandas 

7 Khavdas 
17 

21 

11 

26 

20 

34 

15 

XVT 

12 

xvn 

12 

XVIII 

13 


AdhySya XVI of ihe SSfikhSymia is divided into three 
AdhySyas in the Kausitaka {i e.) XVI, XVII and XVIII 


The last two Adhydyas found in the SSnUiSyann text 
aro found omit ed in the inauuacrip, of the Kausitaka. It 
is not known whether there were more AdhySyas in the 
Kail yitakri ; if there were, they are nor uviilable at present. 


Coming to the Grhya of the Kausitalins, it may be 
observed at the outsei that there are now available two sets 
of Grh) a Satras, one going under the name of KavaitaUn, 
bu printed as tho_6r rA.ya (>/ ihe Sdiikhayanat. in the Benares 
Sanskrit Series and the Ocher, whieh is still in manuscript 
form under the name of Kaupltaka in certain manuscripts 
and ^dihbavya m a copy of the commentary thereof. A 
manuscript of the Kdrikds of the Kaujltokins also states 
that the Grhya was named after ^dikbavya. In manuscripts 
of the work now^ printed as Kau§itaka Grhya in Benares, 
Sdtlkhdyana is mostly found as the name of the author. 
Liter Nibandhakdras who quote from the Sdiikhdyana 
always refer to the tes^t as printed in the Benares Sanskrit 
Series. The natwal conclusion is that the text of the 
KoM^ltaka Grhya is different from the printed text which 
is staled sometime) as Bddkhdyana Grhya. 
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The two texts of the Grhya 

show a certain amou 

similiiritv but there Hre innumerable differences at the 

time. The relationship may be shown thus — 

^dnkhayana Grhya 

Kau^ttaka Grhya 

1 


I-JV 

t-i 

vi 

ii 

vii-viii, middle 

iii 

viii-rost, ix — a portion 

IV 


V 

X 

vi 

XI 


XU — XIV 

viii 

xvi, XYii 

X and the latte 


of xi 


xi ; the rest le 


tional. 

xviii 

xii 

XIX 

xiii 

XK 

xiv 

XXI 

XV 

X\ii 

xvi 

xxiii 

Xvii 

xxiv 

Xviii 

XXV 

XX ix 

XXV i 

XX 

xxvii 

xxi 

xxviu 

xxiii 


], ii 

V, vi 

viii, ix, X 
vii 

IV-ix, X 
Il-xi, xii 
xiii 


1 

ii 

iii 

iv 

V 

VI 
vii 
xiii 


II 
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SSAkhSyana Grhya Kaufitaka (rrhya 

III 


i 

1 

ii, iii 

ii 

iv 

lii 

V, vi, vii 

iv 

viii, ix, X 

V 

xi 

vi 

IV-v 

vii 

IV-vi 

viii 

IV -vii, viii 

Lx 

II -XIV, XA'll 

X 

IV -xi 

XI, xii, xiii 

IV-i, li 

XVI 

Jll-xii, xui 

Xvii 


IV 

IV-xv 

1 

x^ i 

li 

X^ 11 

i'l 


iv 

x\iii, XIX 

V 


\ 


Nothiiij' IS common bcCwcHiii the niattci contained m 
t he lifih of the Kau}italn and the fifth of the 

SSnUiciyona. Nothing correspon(lint>; to the sixth Adhya^ia 
of the SduhhSynna ts found in the Kausitala. 

The above analysis clearly indicates that the tvfo (irhyas 
are entirely diffeient, but allied works. So ranch with regard 
to these works. 

The conclusion may be stated m short thus — The 
Sa/tkhayams were allied but different from the KausTtakins. 
Each possessed n Brdhmana, Aronyaka, Srauta and Grhya, 
one different from the other. Taking into consideration the 
facts II (]) that in one of the manuscripts ot the Egveda in 
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the Alwar Palace, the remarks that the particular manuscript 
follows the SdAkhayana Sdkhd II (2) that in the Kavtndrd^ 
cdryasficlpntra ihere is mention of a ^dnkhdyana Sdlhd and 
II (3} also the fact that the C arana-iiyfiha mentions the Sd7\^ 
hhdyana Sdlhd, it may not be far wrong to assume that the 
Brdhniana Arnnyaka, Sraufn and Grhya going under the 
name of belonged to that Sdlhd of the Ryvedn^ 

Similarly there should have existed another Sdlhd of the 
Rgveda called Kauiitala Sdlhd for which the Brdhmana, 
Aranyala, Sraufa and Grhya are available. 

A Avord with regard to the auihorship of the Srauta and 
Grhya of the two schools : VaradattHhuta, in his Bhdaya 
on the Sdnlhdyana Grhya makes the following remarks — 

^g^rar?i? i 1, n, 18. 

I iV, vi, 7. 

sr**r^ <Tcfr i 

XI, i, 1. 

These three extracts lead us to the dehiiite conclusion 
that in the opiinoii of Var.iilattasula, the Sdnlhdyana Srau/a 
was the composition of one Suy ijhacar^a. This conclusion 
is strenothened by other references. 

The author of the KausTtaka Sraula Kgrika' remarks : 

*rri% ^ ii 

V. . .«rt n 

These verses mean beyond doubt that the ti'«xt on which 
Varadatta commented was by Suyajna. Again in one place 
in the KausitaLiOrdhmana-vdykhyd,- 1 daya quotes the 
sutras of Suyajna-muni and they are traceable to the Sdu- 
Ihdyana SraiHa ; it may, however, be pointed out that there 
is some slight difference in the reading, the reading adopted 
by Udaya agreeing with that found in Kau}ttal a Srauta ; 


I ». 4339, p. a. 


^ p 1088. ku the trauscript lu my 

]3Q86eB8lQU, 
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but it is possible that the reading in the printed SdAkhdyana 
is wrong. Tentatively therefore it may be assumed that the 
))ublished SdAkhdyana Sutras are by ISuyajfia. 

Who then the author of the Kau§iiciki >Sutras ? They 
are probably by Sanibavya, The evidences are not very 
strong, but they are enough to make the suggestion that 
perhaps Sarnbavya was the author. They are — 

!• Bhavatrata in his bhdsya on the Jaiminiya-srauta- 
siltrn remarks in one place : 

frmrsq; i” 

This extract pre-supposes several things. The division of 
the Ast'cil ayaaci Srauta, known to us now is in 12 Adhydyas. 
There aeein', to have lieen another division into 6 Patcilas, but 
we do not know about it at present. Bhavatrata says that 
what A&valSyana wiote in 6 Patalat,, Samhavya wrote in 24 
Pntalas, Who is tlie Sauibavya and wliat is his work? We 
know of a Sdihbarya Grhya — a work winch is closely allied 
to the Sdfikhdyaiia Grhya and which m the colophon is 
asciibed to KnUiltala The coinineiitaiy of ^ivetadatta on 
this work begins thus — 

The I'oiicluding verses run thus — 

^ ^ i" 

From (his it is cleir that the Grhya on which Svetadatta 
cornmen's is the Sdvkhat'ya'Grhya. There is another work 
called Kauittaka Grhyakdrikd which also tells us at the out 
8 ;t that Sambavya was the SuirakSrn for the Knusiiakitis 
and that he wrote a Grhya in five chapters. Bhavatrata also 
has commented on the Grhya. Bhavatrata elsewliere tells 
us that the Yajhatankra of Ssmbavya consisted of 24 Pafalos. 
Thus there is u iSrnuia and a Grhya of Sambavy a • the latter 
goes under the name of KaUjitaha in manuscripts. It is 



therefore likely that the §rauta of Ssmbavya aleo goes by 
the name of Kau^itaka in manuscripts. If so, does the 
Kausstoka-srauta-suim represent the Srauia of Saihbavya ? 

In short the conclusions are — 

1. The Sdtiih&yana is different from the KausitaJca. 

2. Each is represented by a Sa'Aihltd^ a Brdhmana^ an 
Armiyaka, a Srauia and Grhya. 

3. Those published, belong to the Sdrllhdyana Sdihcl. 

4. The entire literature of the KaUitiakins except for a 

portion of the Aranyaka the Upanisad^ remains un- 

published. 

5. The Srauia and the Grhya of the Sd?dh5yana is by 
Suyajha, a pupil of KausTtaka. 

6. The §rautn and the Grhya of the KausTtakins is by 
Sambatya, another pupil of KausTtaka. 



SECTION n. 

IRANIAN SECTION. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF IRANIAN STUnlES IN THE WOKL13. 

SoHKAB Jamshedjee JBulsaka, m. a. 

Circumsta)ices oj General Depreision. 

The frtate of Iranian learning in the \,orM is not very 
bright just at present. The old veteran scholars have 
aliuobt all disappeared, and their place is not taken by others 
of the Stine eminence m an exclusive field. The West once 
bristled wi*h great Iranian scholars ; but so feiv remain there 
now that ardour for Iranian learning was never so low there 
since the days when An(|uetil du Perron startled the world 
bj his discoveries of a living form of Zoroastrianism in 
India. The great interest it had then roused in Europe was 
natural because the people there wanted to have a more 
intimate knowledge of what classical writers had told them 
since two and a half nullennuims a<>o. 

Marked 1 ndifference tou'ards Reliijuai in the 
Modern World. 

There are various reasons why that happens to be so. 
There is. in the first instance, a marked indiffiu’ence towards 
Religion in the World, especially in the western world. 
Even Atheism is rampant in some part'' of that world , and 
that is not confined to Soviet Russia alone. Religiou'ness 
in the old sense has steadily biH'ii disappearing on all sides ; 
and although thii has culminated in Atheism in only one 
great union of nation^, it has steadily declined in its fervour 
among all the western peoples, and in weakening even m the 
orthodox and slowly changing East. 
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That growing lack of interest in Religion is naturally 
affecting all inquiry and btudies which that interest 
inspired in all peoples and concerning all aspects and forms 
of Religion. The basest forms of Religion were once studied 
with curiosity and care, and disclosed man’s craving for 
the supermundane creed found in all phases of human 
history and among all grades of the human species. Where- 
as studies of the religions of the Arj'ans of India and of the 
Iranians were pursued by all scholars with as great fervour 
and inquired into with as great learning as those concerning 
their own. 

Lead%ng fo less Attention to Literatttre 
muinl'H dealing inih it. 

A decline "^of interest in Religion in general would 
naturally lead to less interest in a field of oriental study 
which happens to have primarily a religions interest, as the 
texts of the preserved Avesta happen to have. Happily, 
how^ever, that has not touched Indian learning so much, 
apparently because the sacred language of the Hindus em- 
bodies a much larger literature of a ivide and varied interest. 
Once a young scholar of the West masters the Sanskrit 
language, he finds exposed to his view Religion, History, 
Law, Medicine, and Mundane Literarure of great variety and 
interest. Unfortunately that is not so with the sacred 
language of the ancient Iranians, although we find all these 
subjects dealt with more or less in the ancient Iranian litera- 
ture also. 

Circumslnncos Whith were Hostile to the Preservation 
of Ancient Iranian 

The Geographical conditions of Iran and India are res- 
ponsible lor this difference. The peninsular stale of India 
and a prevailing corainoii faith of its vast masses of inhabi- 
tants gave India enough chances of higher studies and medi- 
tative and religious pursuits of a consistent nature. Iran, 
however, was surrounded on all^^eides by hostile or, barbar- 
ous nations against which her heroic people had almost 
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continuously to guard themseli^es by constant campaigns 
or huge dsfeiifeive measures and actions which absorbed a 
great part of their activities. A brief period of weakness 
following internecine troubles and a movement among her 
south-western erstwhile subjects of an unusual nature in 
all human history, brought upon her a foreign and subver- 
sive domination which gave a severe blow to the furtlier 
growth of her spiritual instincts along ’natural lines and the 
corresjiondiug literatuD nhich would arise out of the acti- 
vities of such instincts- Icdia was fortunate in escaping a 
similar fate owing to her lying furclier uwa} , owing to her 
vast extent and population and owing to the tenacious 
eremitic element in her faith* 

Ano/lu^r Rf'dion uluj Projjress oj AiV.s/un 
lAft'rainie uns ijravi-Jti nnpedt'd. 

This, however, was not the only caii'-e of the paiisity of 
Avestan Literature and the small surv ival of ics lanyuaije. 
The Iranians’ vulnerable position from vaiinus sides and 
(heir constant engagements with enemies and the none the 
rare depredations of these, had al&o often caused nioiements 
among theni£cl\ c.^ which appear to have serioutly d.bturbed 
the continuity of her ancient learning. And w hile the 
languages of pemu'^ular nations such as Saii'-krit, Greek and 
Latin have almost bcim kept alive up to mod. in times, the 
Avestan luiigu.ige lias teen dead long since and its scientific 
and exact pivservatiun and continuauou made iinpo&sible by 
such circumstances. 

Sofiie BelieviHg leatures 

Still, howtwer, the discoveries of documents in the later 
forms of the Avc.stan Laiigmge and their decipherment are 
likely to revive some interest in Iran lar studies. The dis- 
coveries of some Pahlavi writing in Cenfral Asia and of 
tliousar.ds of Achaemeninn tablets m the foundations of 
Persepolis inspire such hope in us. An even greater hope is 
raised in us the fact of American archaeological missions 
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Egging in the environments of ancient Raghes with a deter- 
mination to discover ancient documents of the Avestan age 
that prevailed there for a very long time. 

Nevertheless, the scope of Avestan studies is compara- 
tively very small just at present, and mainly confined to 
themes of pure religion and deep religious philosophy only. 
And> although the precious documents this little literature 
comprises are of the highest human interest as they are 
records of the earl’e&t human history and of the purest creed 
of the Aryan race, they in their present state of interpreta- 
tion and extent naturally offer a less inviting field to the 
younger students of the western world. 

Better IJndere-tctndniij of the Beauties of the Aresta may 
Further reheve tie Situation^ 

Unfortunately again, the beauties of the Avesta are m 
a great measure marred by lha methods of study that are 
pursued in understanding its meaning. The terms on whicli 
thought pivots and bears meaning, arc generally left in 
original forms and therefore un'ntolhgible to the reader who 
is unacquainted with the orignnl langnago That leaves the 
remainder of the laeanmg ninlluimned and mysterious to 
the general reader, and not exactly clear even to the student 
of the subject. Hence apparenily an improvement in this 
method of translation is bound to add considerable interest 
and zest to the study of the Avesta. 

The Need of liAi'iiig to mui-fer a Number oj Iranian 
Laiu/uaye^ js Another Ihtih lu the Broyress oj 
(>I<1 Iranian Studies. 

What niorij, while a knowledi^e of fhe laiiu^ua^»'e of 
any other blanch of oriental studies, is gentirally sufficient 
for a deep knowledge of that branch, the case is different 
and more difficult with ancu iit Iranian studies, because, 
beside a deep Knowledge of the Avestin the student is ex- 
pected to know much of P.ihlavi and Pazmd and also to 



have some acquaintance with the language of the Achae* 
menian period* This necessity is another reason which 
deters the western student from this bi’anch of oriental 
learning'. 

Profound dealing with Tranian Subjects, bg 
Scholars working in other Fields. 

Even under such circunastances however there is a re- 
lieving feature in the present state of Iranian Laming. The 
fascination the sacred language of so celebrated a race as 
the ancient Persians and their great Median and Parthian 
cousins, ought to exercise on the Western mind, has kd a 
number of scholars generally occupied in other fields, re- 
gularly do’og very useful work in the field of aficient Iranian 
languages and culture. And happily and naturally that is 
generally done by students and masters of the Indian Branch 
of oriental learning. This has ended in a geneial study of 
Indian and Iranian religions and cultures side by side. 

Hence although of such stalwarts as Du Perron, 
Gobineau, Burnouf, Curaont, Mohl and Darmesteter, De 
HarlbZ, Kapp, Spiegel, Geldner and Geiger, Noeldke, Haug, 
Wmdisohmann, Hubschmannand Bartholoniae, Weetergaard 
and Christensen, Mills, West, Jackson and others, only a 
few survive, and therefore little work is done by scholars 
exclusively devoted to Iranian, there is still fairly a large 
hand of scholars mostly engaged m different but allied fields 
who have been contributmg a steady current of Iranian 
interest to modern learning. And it is a happy circumstance 
that scholars of the orient also are commencing to have a 
fair share in this noble occupation of Iranian studies. 

Great Services of French and German Scholars to 
Iranian Learning. 

Of all oountries, Germany and France have kept aflame 
the torch of Iranian learning the most and till the present 
time. 'Prance which took the lead originally has not receded 
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mach in her natnral interest in this field. Prof. Andre 
Honorat’s recent visit to Iran in connection with the 
Teheran University’s Foundation Day Celebrations, and the 
interest the University of Pans and the Government of 
France showed then towards Iran’s cultural progress, leads 
us to believe that that interest of France in old Iran is still 
as alive as ever. 

Eminent Germa7i Work in the Field of Iranian Research'. 

Christian BarthoJomae. 

Among the most eminent of recent German scholars 
devoting special attention to Iranian research, was late Pro- 
fessor Christian Bartholoniae. He has added lustre to the 
scholarship he displayed in his Avestan Dictionary, and his 
studies of the Gathas and of Zarathushtra’s Life and Teach- 
ing, by his masterful tracts on the great Pahlavi work on 
Sassanian Law which he had been studying for the last 
many years 

Drs- Strothmann and Fritz Wolf- 

Dr. htrothnciann and Dr. Fritz Wolf have been showing 
themselves to be great roasters of the themes of ancient 
Iranian History. Dr. Wolf who has been a translator of 
the Avesta on the basis supplied by the great Iranist 
Bartholornae, has prepared a wonderful work of great merit 
in his monumental “gossary of Firdawsi’s Shah Kama.” 
This last work shows the immense interest even present 
German Scholars are taking in Iranian learning and research. 

Gunther and Rosenburg. 

Professor. Hans Gunther and Dr. F. Rosenberg have 
been keenly advocating the excellance of Zorostrianism as 
the best form of Aryanism, and the latter has been advoca- 
ting the introduction of its study m German schools and 
Universities. 


*lt iMy bt noted b&re that the great Pahlavi ifork of the Haaor Dataataa 
has now been fully t-anslated by Mr Sohrab J Bulaaia of Bombay 
and publifehed only recent]} under the title of "The Lawa of the 
Anoient Peraana:" The Fort Printing Preaa, Bombay. 
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Herteh Andreas and Others. 

Professor Johannes Hertel is well-known for his Iranian 
studies and his peculiar theories about the correct inter re. 
tation of the Avesta. He is said to have prepared transla- 
tions on that basis of the Gsthas and the Vendidad which 
lie unpublished for want of funds. Professor F. C. Andreas 
is specially engaged on the Pahlavi Fragments from Chinese 
Turkistan in collaboration with Dr. W. Henning who is 
now appointed to the chair of Iranian in the School of 
Oriental Studies in London. Professor Hans H. Schraeder 
of Berlin is pursuing Manichean and historical researches. 
Professor Heinrich Junker who has been out of the Iranian 
field for some time, intends returning to it now. His edi- 
tion of the Farhang-i Pahlavi and studies of the Afrin-i 
Gihimbar, ihe Avestan Alphabet and the Doctrine of the 
Zarvan are well known* 

Dr. ErneH E. llrrcfcld and Iranian Archaeology. 

Dr, Ernest E* Her/Jeld’s great archaeological work and 
studies are sjteciall}' worth noting. He has not only written 
the Archaeological History of Iran, but also edited some 
Achaeroeuian and Pahlavi inscriptions with great ability and 
learning. Unfortunately lie has now given up his archaeo- 
logical work in Iran and is at present in America, apparently 
preparing his recent studies on his work m archaeology. 
F. Sarre also has contributed important work to the science 
of Iranian Architecture- 

Great Fremh lia)ii.^ts 
The Ver.'.aiile Benvem^te 

Among the present Fiench Scholars Professor E Ben- 
venist has been the most prolific writer of Iranian subjects, 
which include ‘'L’lran-Vej et Torigine Legendaire des 
Iranians," “Lu memorial Zarer, poeme pahlavi mazdeen”, 
“Lea classes sociales dans la tradition avestique,” “Le text 
du Drakht Asunk et hi versification p.ihlcvie*” “Termes et 
noms Achcemenides en Arameen,” “Les lufinicifs Aves- 
tiques," ‘ Les Absolutifs avestiques” etc. lie has also dealt 



•with the Persian religion aocording.to the Greek texts* and 
discussed the subject of the identification of Zarathuahtra 
with Abraham, Baruch, Nimrod, Ham, Seth and Ballam by 
various early and late writers. 

Professor Meillet's Work^ 

Another French scholar of merit who has dealt with 
Iranian is Professor A. Meillet, a pupil of the great Derm- 
eateter. Among his writings on the subject are “La forma- 
tion d’une langue de civilization en Perse, et la role des 
parthes arsacides,” “La nature du ggtha de 1’ Avesta.” 
“Trois conferences sur les ggthas de L’ Avesta,’'"'' etc. He 
had however contracted an unjustified aversion to the subject 
of what is known as the Later Avesta, 

De Saussure and Others, 

There are also a number of other interesting themes 
dealt with in French by scholars, including L, de Sous- 
sure’s valuable studies of “Le systeme co&mologi({ue sino. 
Iranien ” and “L’ origine iranienne des mansions lunaires 
arabes.” F. Nau’s “L’ epoque de la derniere redaction de 
notre Avesta.” E. Oavaignac’s “L’ origine du calendar 
Zoroastrien Gabriel Ferrands’ “L’ element persan daiiM- 
les textes nautiques arabes des xvi' (‘t esiecles’’ P Pi'llio- 
t’s “des noms Iranians dans les Memoires do Hiuan-tst ng; ’’ 
A Foucher’s “Plusieurs noins iraniens de lieu du KapTca ches 
Hiuen-tsang ; ” Frederic Macler’s “Armenie ct Chahnameh” 
etc. 

Great Russian Scholars. 

Tnostanstsev’ s Noteicorihy Wotk and Works of 
Other Scholars. 

Among Kussian scholars, the writings of K. Jnostra 
ntsev have a peculiarly Parsi interest as they deal with such 
subjects as “Emigration of the Parsis to India,’’ “Arabic 

*Thi8 last has been tranalated into English by Professor Priyaranjan Sen 
of the Calcutta Unirarwtj 




Authors on the Sissanian' Alpbabtes,” “Parei Funeral 
Ceremony, ” “Ancient Iranian Burial Customs and Buil- 
dings,” “The Sassanian Military Theory,” “Rivers of 
Iranvej,” “rlthnography of Southern Persia,” “History of 
the Sacred Fires,” etc, Mr, G, K, Nariman’s posthumous 
work has made us familiar with the Russian scholar Bar- 
thold’s work on Iran, and an interesting review of works on 
Iranian subjects by other Russians including Kossovitch’s 
studies on passages from the GSthas and on ancient Persian 
Inscriptions, C. G. Zalemfum’s brillient sketches of the pre- 
Islamic literature of Iran, B. A. Turave’s “History of the 
Ancient East” V, A. Zhukovsky’s “The Ruins of Ancient 
Merv” etc, 

Christcmea, Xl/berg, and Other Scholar's. 

The Danish savant A. Christensen’s masterly work on 
Sessaiiian and other Iranian History keeps us fascinated as 
ever. The learned Professor H. S. Nyberg of Upsalla has 
been familar to us by some learned work on Iranian subjects 
and occasional studies on them. Guiseppe Messina’s “Der 
Ursprung der Magier uiiil die zarathu§tnsche Religion.” 
G, Duinczil's “La prehistoire indo iranienne des castes.’’ 
E Waldschmidt and VV. Lentz’s “Maiiichaisehe Dograatik 
aus cluneschischen und Iranischeu Texteii.” B. Nikitine’s 
“Le Roman Histoneiiie dans la Literature Peisane 
Actuelle/' E. \V. K. Muller’s avork on the Turfaii Manus- 
enpts. Dr. M. Winternitz’s Ethics of Zorostranism, etc. 
are other works worth noting. 

Pettazoni, hommel and Others, 

Professor Raffaelle Pettazoni’s “La Religion de zara- 
thushtra,” Professor Hermann Lominel’s “Gathas des 
Zarathushtra,” Professor V. Le Coq’s “Iranian Influences 
on Central Asia and beyond” and Mgr. Nathan Soederblom’s 
“La Vie Future dans La Mazdaisme” are all studies of 
merit. 



Vetera^! Aurel Stein and others. 

Veteran Sir Aurel Stein’s "Archaeological Reconnais- 
sances in Southern Persia and Indo-Iranian Borderlands.” 
etc. provoke profound interest in the readers. R. Vasmer’s 
work on Sissanian Numisin itics, Roland G. Kent’s work on 
“Recently published Old Persian Inscriptions,” V. Shell’s 
‘‘Inscriptions des Achaemenides a Sus.” J. Markwart’s 
work on provincial Capitals of Iranshahr,” are all works of 
learning teeming with information. F. Sarre’s important 
work on the scienc'e of Iranian architecture has already beea 
referred to above. 

Englit'h and American Scholars 

In England the work of Mills and West is carried on 
to some extent by Dr. H W. Bailey and Dr. W. Henning 
who succeeds Dr. Bailey on the chair of Iranian at the School 
of Oriental Studies in London. Sir Denison Ross, Sir John 
Marshall, Rev, Dr Charles Gore and others sustain English 
interest m things Iranian. 

In America, the recent passing aw'ay of Dr. Jackson 
leaves a great blink in Iranian Scholarship in that continent. 
Still Dr. Louis H. Gray of the University of the Nebraska 
is keeping the torch of Iranian learning glowing there _ 
Miss Maria Wilkens Smith gives promise of good work by 
her “Studies in the Syntax of the GSthas.’’* 

Dr. Jehangir Tavadia’s Long and Sound Work at 
Hamburg University. 

It IS gratifying to note that one Parsi Professor is 
doing useful work as teacher in Iranian at the Hamburg 
University. Dr. Jehangir C. Tavadia f has long settled 


* Some other American names may be found m the volumes of Oriental 
Studies in Hoiour of Curaetq Eraohy Parvy 

t I an in.dflitpd to Dr Jehangir Tavadia* of Hamburg for soma 
valuable information he supplied me on work of some aoholars lo 
Europe . 
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there and is a familiar figure among European Scholars, 
and is loved by all his pupils. His scholarly work on the 
“ShSyast Ne-Shayast-Pt. 1” has already been out for some 
time and be intends publishing the second part and also 
his prize-essay on the “Cities of Iran” at the earliest 
opportunity. He is examining at present the different 
accounts of the Legend of Zarathushtra, with a view to 
prepare a work on it. He is a sound scholar, and the Parsi 
community should take greater interest in his work and 
learned undertakings. 

Modern Tran'h Growing f niere&t in Her Past. 

It is interesting to note that modern Iran is more and 
more interesting herself m things connected with her past. 
Since Mirzadeb Isbqui’s historical opera exercUed its in- 
spiring influence that spirit has been steadny spreading 
in Tran’s cultured world. One of the greatest enthusiasts 
of Iran’s past is Mr. Saif-i Azad, the editor of the “Iran- 
Bastan” which he is bringing out in Bombay at present. 
Professor Pour-i-Dawoiid has rendered signal service to 
Iran’s past by his masterly translation of the Avesta into 
pure Persian, Raschid Yasemi’s translation of the “Arda 
Viraf N'lma,” Sadeq Hedayat’s translations of the “Zand-i 
Vohuman Yasht,” “Gajastak Abalest,” “Shahaiha i Iran” 
and “Karngmak-i Artakhshir’’ and Said-i Nafisy’s char- 
ming woik on Zoroastrian Ethics show how that spirit is 
steadily growing. 

In India also scholars like Professor Bezv| of Calcutta 
Mr, Din Muhammed of Amritsar and others have begun 
Some valued work on themes connected uith Ancier i Iran 
and her religion. We all know the excellent work Professor 
M. A Shushtery of Mysore has been doing. Himself aft 
Iranian, he has done work of high merit on both pre- 
Islamic and Ishmic Iian. His mtnnmenlal woik tn 
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Islamic culture in two volumes has just been out. He has 
projected a still greater work m hU Persian Volumes of 
the “Iran Naina” which work is intended to be a continuous 
record of Iran’s life up to modern times. Portions of 
these and of his English '‘History of Persian Literature” 
are appearing in parts in the “Iran League Quarterly” of 
Bombay. Professor Shushtery ha*? also been preparing in 
Persian a Dictionary of Avestan and (he Tm ns 1 iteration 
and Translation of the Avesta and the Bg Veda First 
Manual. Dr. Siddiki of Allahabad University is a pupil of 
Andreas and is an Iranian Scholar that way ; but he is de- 
voting his energies to other subjects. 

The Liyhi of Iranian Learning spreads to Distant Japan. 

In still distant Japan Dr. Astuji Asaliikaga is intro- 
ducing Iranian learning among its people. He3 is a Pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature m the Imperial 
University of Tokio, and includes in his woi'k the study of 
ancient Iranian culture. He has studied the Avestan 
language in Paris and intends publi.shing a work on Iran 
shortly. He believes that a number of Iranian ideas have 
entered Japan in the ninth century. Prof Gikyo I too is 
another Japanese scholar, engaged on Iranian research in 
the Kyoto University of Japan He is an enthusiastic 
scholar doing very good work there. 

Worl of Modern Parsi Scholars Dhahkar-t Behramgore 
and Sohrab BnJsara, 

Nearer at hand here, among Parsi scholars, we have 
lost in last year the eminent Dr. Jivanji Jamehadji Modi, 
and some time previously Dastur Darab D. P, Sanjana. 
Learned Ervad Bahmanji N. Dhabhar however has been 
doing very scholarly work and is engaged on his monu- 
mental Pahlavi Dictionary at present. Mr. Behrangore 
Tahf&uras Anklesaria has finished his erudite studies on the 



Vendi^d and ia engaged with the Bundaheshn noW, 
Mr. Sohrab Jamahedji Bulaara’a work on Ancient Persian 
law having just been brought out of press, he has thus 
added to his successful work on the Nirangastan this lucid 
interpretation of the “Matikan-i’Hazar Datastan.” He has 
also prepared a translation of the GSthas which is lying 
ready with him for the last many years and which he hopes 
to publish in the near future. His thesis on the Iranian 
“Origin of the Alphabet” * may be brought to the notice of 
all learned world. 

Dr. Tnrnporevala, Sir, Jehanffirshah Coyoji, Dosdir 
Dhalla and Others. 

Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporevala is doing useful work in a 
general way and vs engaged at present on the preparation 
of a translation of the Gathas.He has had a very success- 
ful career at the academies in Europe 'and in professorial 
lino in India, and at present holds the responsible jiost of 
the Principal of M. F. Cama Athornan institute, a Semi 
nary preparing Ix)} s of the Zoroastriaii priestly community 
for a career in the.r holy profession Sir Jehaugirshah 
C. Ooyaji IS an .irdont Iranist and has just given us his 
learned studies on Sino-Irauian subjects. Dastur Dr, M. N, 
Dhalla's works on “Zoroastnau Civilization”, “Zoroastrian 
Theology”, etc. are quite well known to need special rntic'e. 
Dr. M. B. lauver, Ml. Khiidabax E. Puuegar, Mr. K. F, 
Goreval Mr. Sohrab Naoroji Kanga, Mr. H. F. Chacha, 
Erv'ad Kustamji D. Meherjirana, Mr, J. C. Tarapore and 
Miss Aruavaj Kustamji Paymaster are those who have been 
helping to keep the torch of Iranian learning burning and 
active in our midst. We may also note here the valuable 
services of Mr. Jehangir B. Vakil, the former Secretary of 
the GStha Society, to the revival of interest m Zoroastria- 
nism and Irauiamsm. He is a quiet worker in the fields 

^ Contributed to Dr J, J Modi Momonai Volume Tbe Fort Priotuig 
ProsB I Bombay 
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of coaipa)*ati '?0 religions. His former paper on “the influenc6 
of Iran on India” and the one he is reading before us 
today are instances of his quiet work. 

Pavry family, Jamshed Unvala and Miss Dhun 
Anklesaria 

Dasturji Khurahedji Puvry and his childien, Dr. Jal 
D. C. Pavry and Miss Bapsy Pavry have acquired inter- 
national fame as cultured Iramsts. Dr. Jamshed M. Unvala 
has chosen the field of archa;ology in which he has achieved 
no mean success. Miss, Dhun Bcliraingore Anklesaria 
promises keeping up the learned traditions of the Ankle- 
saria family. 

Mr. D. J I rani, Lady Dastur and J/i. F, K D- Adachanju 

Mr. Dinshah J Irani’s activity and interest in the 
field of old Iranian research are praiseworthy endeavours 
in the midst of his exicting professional work in law ; and 
so also are the w^ork of lady Horraazdyar Dastur who has 
given us a lucid translation of the Gsthas, and of .Mr Fare- 
dun K. Dadachandji who has given us his ‘‘Gems from 
the Avesta”, and his illumined studies on “The Holy Fire” 
and the sacred formula of “the Ahunvar”. 

Hindu Scholars Work in the Field oj 1 ranian Research. 

What pleases us most is the fact of some of our 
learned Hindu cousins also entering the field of Iranian 
Research, Since the days of Mr. Tilak’s learned work on 
the Artie Home of the Aryans ivhich relied much on 
ancient Iranian lore, and indeed in some cases even from 
before that time, have appeared such interesting works as 
Professor K. A. Sitaram’s “Iranian Influence on Indian 
Culture”, Dr. P. D. Gune’s “Indo-Iranian Migrations in the 
Light of Mittani Records’’, Dr, R. Shamas hash try’s “India 
under the Iranians”, Dr. S. K. Belvalkar’s “Original Home 
of the Aryans”, Dr. Manilal Patel’s “The Navoroa ; ita 
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History and its Significance”, Professor E. Chattopa* 
dhyaya’a “Indo-Iranian Religious Schism”, etc. All these 
authors have dealt with their subjects with the fullest 
sympathy and deep interest in them. 

Mr. Jatindra Mohan Chatterji of Bengal has produced 
remarkable treatises on the life and teaching of Zarathushtra 
which it would do both Hindus and Parsees good to read 
from page to page. 

Iranian Scholarship keeps alive the Thought and Memory 
of a Great and Mighty Race^ 

It will thus be seen that notwithstanding inherent 
difficulties and other hitches, the study of ancient Iranian 
culture is going on steadily all over the world. We need 
hardly say that we have noticed the work of some of the 
living writers only, with references to a few others whose 
work is not properly known on this side We therefore 
regret we have had no opportunity of treating the subject 
more exhaustively and therefore we may have omitted 
noticing other valued workers giving their share in this 
noble 'vork of keeping alive the thought and memory of one 
of the greatC't and mo-^t celebrated branches of the human 


race. 



IRAN AND INDIA . 


An Unceasing Friendly Contact between the Great 
Aryan Races* 

SoHUAB Jamshedjbe Bulsaba, m. a. 

The Home of the Early Aryans lay in the Extreme North. 

Scientists tell us that the human race has had the habi- 
tation of at least 10,000,000 years on this planet. They 
also tell us that the first part of this globe which was ready 
to maintain life was the poLir region, because the rest of 
it was yet too hoi- for life to live on it, 

A page of human history connected with the early life 
of the earth and describing the most ancient life events, is 
preserved among the life records of the Iranian race. It 
says that m the beginning of human life on earth our an- 
cestors lived in the north polar regions. So science and 
history agree in this prim d foot of human history. Indeed 
the conclusions of science would apply to both the poles as 
the places on this glolie where life might arise at the earliest, 
still the distribution of the human race over the eartn shows 
that their beginnings must have been made in the north 
polar regions and not in the south. 

This early record of Iranian History goes on to say 
that in our ancient home life became so prolific and crowd- 
ed in the days of the great Yima Khshaeta that he had to 
extend human habitations southwards by three stages. Even 
when this great march of humanity commenced southwards 
there was almost perpetual winter in their old settlements, 
for cold prevailed there for ten months and a mild summer 
for only two. This apparently assumes a huge stay of hu- 
man beings in the polar regions before they moved south- 
wards. 
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The early Aryan Stock and Its Faith. 

Our Aryan ancestors early recognised the existence of 
the Supreme Being in all their contacts with Nature, and 
found Him living in the heavens’ and on earth, in the stars 
and in the sun, in the moon, the auroras and the dawns, in 
seas and in rivers, in mountains and in valleys, in trees and in 
all glories of the field and of the garden. All Aryans wor* 
shipped in the Grand Temple of Nature and were lifted more 
near God in it than in any other form of worship. They felt 
themselves closer to God in it, and lived in Him then. They 
experienced in it more than ever the warmth of His Fatherly 
Love, and His Providential Care over all beings. They led 
more innocent and more pure life than when they were de- 
tached from Nature m later lelons. 

It seems that they were early conscious of the existence 
and presence of the Divine Being in all creation, and as in 
every other thing, even in religious behofs the early Aryans 
held very lofty ideas about the Divinity when Yima was 
ruling in bis primal wisdom. They then were a united 
family of one compact stock, believing in one Supreme Path, 
er Who loved .md gui<led them for their eternal blessing. 

The (J/orifis of the great Yima Khshaeta or Jamshtd, 

Yirna Khshaeta or Jamshid, as we know him m the lat- 
ter form of the name, was the son of Vivanghvant and there- 
fore is identical with the Indian personage Yama Vioasvat 
According to the Avesta and other history preserved by the 
Iranians his sovereignty was a period of the greatest bril- 
liance in thi) early stage of human progress, and life, industry 
and prosperity advanced in every way throughout the first 
communities of the human race under his regime which ex- 
tended over all men and over all other creatures on earth. 

While blessings ^of peace, industry and prosperity were 
daily increasing, the Supreme Being Ahum Mazda or the 
All- Wise Lord, 'warned Yima of the calamities of the Ice 
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Age that -was to come soon, and gave him the inspiration to 
plan remedies for meeting the same. He was to construct 
the place of safety for preserving the best of men and 
animals and other good things of the world. That place is 
known as “Frtm” a name still preserved by the Aryan 
Hindus in the name forms of Marwar, Anhilwar, Kathiawar, 
and probably in “ Wala ” in the names Gujranwala, Chilian* 
wala and some others. 

The Avesta obseiwes that so great was the spiritual 
eminence of Yima Khshaeta that the divine oflScoof the Guide 
and Teacher of Mankind was offered to Yima, which he de- 
clined owing to incapacity for so great and lieavenly a task 
in those most early times. 

An Evil Thought overtakes Yima the Glorious. 

The Avesta however invests him with the triple glory 
of the Sovereign, the Hero and the Saviour of Mankind, 
which he continued holding till an evil thought over- 
took him The supreme position in which he found himself 
mostly owing to his own endeavour instigated a new thought 
in him. He naturally conceived that the great success his 
efforts had attained and the power and glory with which he 
had found himself invested, indicated his Ixnng not an ordi- 
narj’^ man but a personage having in him the essence of 
Divinity which had enabled him to achieve such marvellous 
power and glory. He therefore claimed divine honours from 
his subjects. 

The Ancient Aryans were shocked and revolted against 

Yima. 

The pious Iranians were shocked at such thought and 
gravely resented it. When they found him adamant, they 
rebelled and called to their aid Bivaraspa, nicknamed Asi 
Dahaka or Zahhak, the Sovereign of Iranian origin of the 
Semite nations. 



The A Vesta continues to say that the moment this wick- 
ed thought entered Yima, the triple glory left him and so 
departed the mysterious influence he exercised on mankind. 
He was therefore defeated and forced to flee to the eastern 
lands with some faithful adherents. He first settled in the 
glorious land of Haetumant which is represented m modem 
Iranian and Afghan Seistan. Here he married a princess 
of the ruling sovereign, and his progeny by that marriage 
became afterw<irds the celebrated Prince-Champions of 
Seistan. 

Yima the Founder of the Hindu Race and Relict on 

Pressure of Bivaraspa however compelled Yima to leave 
this asylum and so he retired into India with his faithful 
adherents. 

This immigration of Yima and his adherents into 
ancient India makes a startling suggestioi . He was the 
same personage as the Yama Vivas vat of the Hindus. The 
latter is said to have been the brother of the celebrated 
Manu. The Iranian records do not however make note of 
any such V^rother. Might that show that Yima, Yama and 
Manu were the same ? The Hindu tendency to give special 
names to national heroes survives even to the modem times. 
Their having named Mr. Gandhi as MahStma, Mr. Tilak as 
Lokraanya, and Mr. Dadabhoy Noroji as Lokraksi, might 
provide the illustrations to prove that Maun or Mentor M as 
only an honorific appellation of Yima or Yama bimself. 

Yima’s claim to Divinity agrees with the Hindu ideas of 
godhood, and so he must probably have laid in India the 
foundations of the religion which is known as Hinduism and 
which after having compounded with itself the cults of the 
earlier inhabitants found in it by him, slowly spread over the 
whole continent and made itself the powerful and all resis- 
ting Hindu faith. 



6ivaraspa or Zahkak's Interest in Ancient India. 

Gandharva his Minister. 

CuriouBly enough, Bivaraspa, the rival of Yima, is 
shown in later Iranian records to have been interested in non- 
Aryan India, for the Shah Nama says that he had gone to 
India to learn witchcraft there when Prince Thraetaona-* a 
direct descendant of Yima, had raised the standard of rebel- 
lion against him. Another curious fact is noted in the same 
celebrated work that Gandharva was the Minister of Biva- 
raspa then. 

The Great Tranian Hero Kerasap's Compaign in India 
for helping the Aryan Settlers there. 

In any case it seems clear from the Iranian recortis that 
tlie early Aryan settlers were constantly harassed by the ear- 
lier non -Aryan inhabitants and their chiefs and that they 
were saved from ruin or annihilation by their Iranian cousins. 
The anecdotes show the greatest readiness of the Prince- 
Champions of Seistan to go to the aid of their Indian coueins. 
We have seen above that they constituted the Seisian branch 
of Yirna’s descendants. The celebrated hero K.er8C8p<t of that 
house was the first thus to proceed to the help of the Indian 
Aryan sovereign. Although it is said in the Aersaspa Nama 
that he did so at the suggestion of Bivaraspa, it is more pro- 
bable that he did so by claims of blood ties than by any other 
influence. This happened immediately after the Ice Age, 
and so might have occurred about 12000 B. C. 

Ancient India's Contact with Egypt or Abyssinia. 

The Kersaspa Nama curiously notes that ancient Egypt- 
ians or Abyssinians had come to assist the enemies of the 
Aryan race. This may be found to be a link in the chain 
connecting ancient India with the countries of the west. 

The Historic Value of the Persian Hamas. 

« 

The creation of the Shah Nama had led to the forma- 
tion of other such Namas by other poets. Amongst them 
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ttre Kersasp Nama, Framarz Naraa, Barzu Nama, Daraq 
Kama etc. A little romantic element might have entered some 
of them •' but a comparison of che Kersasp Nama with the 
Avestan records of the Zemyad Yasht and the llaoma Yasna, 
would show that there is a substantial substratum of truth 
in all of them. 

The Rule oj the Seistan Princes in India. 

The great proximity of Seistan with North-western 
India appears to have led the princes descended from Yima 
that ruled there, to have their sway extended into ancient 
India ; and it seems to have been the custom of the great 
Iranian rulers to have confirmed them in that sway. Thus 
Manushchihar, the successor of Thraetaona, confirmed Sama 
t^e successor of Kersasp, on the Seistan throne m the Indian 
Sovereignty. 

Further splitting of the Original Evman StoiL 

It seems that just previously, during the sovereignty 
of Thractaoiia, the human race distinctly split up into three 
mam branches of the Aryans, the Tuiry.is, and the- Sairimas. 
This therefore is a fact distinct from the earlier separation 
of some Aryans under Yima from the ancient Iranian or 
Aryan home, and their having founded the ancient Aryan 
colony 111 India, which has now grown into the mighty 
Hindu nation. Continuing chronology on the basts of 
earlier calculations, that further splitting might have occurr- 
ed about llOOO B. C. 

The Iranian Hero Framarz in I ndia 
His Great Campaigns in it. 

Later again, the Indian Aryans were once more in 
trouble, and sought aid from their Iranian cousins The 
great Knvi Usaii, the Iranian sovereign and great conqueror, 
commanded the hero Frnmarz to go to the help of the Indian 
Aryans. This he rendered most efficiently, and he stayed 



l^ng in India for carrying on other campaigns and for de^ 
stroying wicked agencies, and thus making life more secure 
fm* the Aryans there. He visited some Hindu saints during 
his eompai^is in India. 

The Iranian annals often mention a ruling house of 
the Kaits in India. They were celebrated for astrological 
knowledge, and sometimes friendly missions were sent to 
them by Iranian courts for seeking solutions of various pro- 
blems connected with the future. Framarz however had to 
fight the contemporary Kait for compelling allegiance in 
him. 


Rad Ancient India a Contact with Arabia too ? 

The grecU Rustam in Tn<Sa. 

Another curious fact noted in the Framarz Nama refers 
lo the contact of ancient Arabia with India. That is 
another instance of early India maintaining relations with 
western countries. 

The great Rustam also appears to have visited India 
near this time. 

These events took place about 7000 B. C. if we continue 
the order of chronology discussed above. 

Coming oj Zarathushtrat the Righteous One. 

About a thousand years passed by, and there appeared 
in Iran then the Righteous One, Zarathushtra the Spitama. 
When the fame of the great World Teacher reached the 
Indian Aryans, some of their sages went to Iran and dis- 
cussed Zarathusthra’s teachings with him. They were kindly 
received and went away convinced of the great Truths 
Zarathushtra preached. 

The facts noted above as well as this fact of Zarathu- 
shtra’s life do away with any ground for the theory that the 
coming of Zarathushtra was the cause of the Hindu oessatum 
from the Old Aryan stock* 



Great Rustam assigned Sovereignty over Indian Dominions^ 

Vishtaspa, the Iranian Sovereign, who had accepted the 
teaching of Zarathashtra, had confirmed the great Bustam 
in the Seistan royal house’s rights over the neighbouring 
provinces of India. Thus the long connection of that house 
with India was steadily maintained, and by that right they 
were expected to protect the Indian Aryans from their 
enemies. 

Soon after this, internecine troubles broke out in Iran, 
the great Rustam died, and the hero Framarz who was hold- 
ing a sort of viceroyalty in India, had to leave it far defend- 
ing his homelands against the enemies of his race 

Obscure History and a Huge Gap in the World Annals. 

The Rise of the Later Aryans-. The Medes and the 
Persians. 

Iran seems to be involved in some great ciitastrophes 
and the history of the subsequent rast epochs is all lost until 
we come to the first millennium B. C. A new aspect had 
appeared in Tran of that epoch. The Iranian peoples of the 
north-western and central Asian lands moved southwards 
and created new, powerful and flourishing settlements. 
Amongst these the Medes had emerged early all powerful 
and producetl a gri'at conqueror in Cyaxeres who extended 
his dominion into India about 600 B- C. 

Almost simultaneously the great Parsi race wfis rising 
in the further south. Originally it had left its early home- 
lands in the north, crossed the Caucasus, settled for some 
time in the neighbourhood of Armenia, and at last in that 
celebrated land known as Perses or Persia m the chronicles 
of the western nations. Under Cyrus the Great and his 
great successor Darius- Hystaspes, the Persian aimies swept 
over the three continents of Asia, Africa and Europe, and 
established the huge empire extending from the outskirts of 
China tq the regions which bordered on what is modern 



Austro. Hungary, and from within Huesia and Siberia to 
Abyssinia and Southern lnd)a. It was a dominion the like 
o£ which, was never seen before and seldom matched after- 
wards in the achievements of the great races of the future. 

The Conquests of the Persians in ndia, and the 
Spread of Their Dominion over It, 

Cyrus the Greit had extended his dominion into India, 
but it was Darius the Great who made it a permanent part 
of the great Persian Empire. The Persian rule over India 
was benevolent as it really was over all subject nations, and 
the Indians appeared to have reciproaited (lie good feelings 
by participiting willingly in the Einjih-e’s great campaigns 
even in distant Eurojie. 

The success of the Alexandrian revolt nalurall\ altered 
the state of dominion m India, but curiously enough 
Cashmere, Ladak and the Nortliwestern provinces of India 
were bestowed by Alexander on his Iranian relative, the 
sovereign of Bactriana. That probably accounts for Indian 
influences m that ])rovince when it was formed into a new 
Kingdom under i Greek ruling house. 

The Parthian Empire and Its Long Rule in I ndia. 

The event noted list above was the cause of the founda- 
tion of a new great Iranian power in Asia. Some princes 
said to be of Persian blood, who ha])}iened to have made 
their homo in Bactriana, took offence at the selection of a 
Greek ruler over that Kingdom, and so left It with then- 
adherents, settled in Parthia, and soon after established 
there the nucleons of a great empire. 

About B. C. 174, the Parthian dominion spread over 
India, by the conquest of Mithridates I. That event ltd to 
the establishment of Parthian SettlomentB and Kingdoms in 
it. Soin of these became great adherents of Buddhism attd 
took active part in its constitution and spread. Kecenc his- 
tfOrical researches have disclosed the great part played by 
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tbem thus not only in India, but also in distant China where 
they enacted a leading role in the spread of Buddhism in tht 
great lands of the far east. 

The Pahllava or Parthian Settlements in Jtidia. 

Indian Scripts founded on the Avestah. 

Th^ Indian h storian is familiar with the Pahllava or 
Parthian Settlements ni Southern India. Pah was th.' 
language of the Indian Purthiiins and its script is a close 
adaptation of Uu' AVv'suin script. CharU, appeiuU^l to this 
writer’s jnipT on “The Ungin ol the Alphabet ” show the 
origin ot all the alphabets from the Av. stan, including the 
Sanskrit and th ■ .Vshokau scripts. t W ' hope also to show 
that PSh script is similarly descended from the Avcitan. 

I'he Long and Jirnefiiial ('untidit of Sassa>iicin 
fran with J ndia- 

The Parthian Kinpire wuf ov'-rthrown by a second 
Ptrhian dominion, (he Empire of the ha>siindes, in the year 
22G A. C. Arl.ixer.ve'. or Arde^hir I, the founder of this 
Empire, was a gieat corupieror and among the far lauds his 
arms reached was al&o Iiidn. The history of his career 
which 18 presorve.l m Pahlavi, notef a friendly embassy he 
had Bint to Knit, the Indian ruler, for an a.^trological solu- 
tion. SaMjamian dominion in India seems to have been con- 
tinuous since then, as coins of Hormazd I definitely show. 

The adieiiturous sowreign liehrain V, came to India 
about 420 A. C , inarrieil an Indian princess and, according 
to Persian accounts a branch of his descendants by that 
marriage ruleil over the Kingdom of Kanauj. 

Historians of Rajputana and Gujerat refer to the rule 
of houses of Sa-ssaniaii blootl in them. We cannot cuter into 
discussions of these difficult problems in the short spice of 
this piper, but the Tact referred to above as well as the fact 
of the campaigns of Prince A’u-ihisad in India under the 

* 8ne l>r Modi Momorial Volumo, Fort PrinUng Frew, Bomba}'. 
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directions of his father Chosroe the Great and of his having 
married an Indian Princess while there and his descendants 
having formed some raling houses in India, are in no way 
improbable considering the long contact of Iran with India 
through the ages. 

Cultural Contact between Tran and India, 

The name of Chosroe the Great is also associated with 
India in a cultural contact. A Persian embassy from that 
great sovereign had visited the Indian court, and its leader 
the doctor Barzui, had taken away for the Persian academy 
some learned Indian works, including the FaUcatantra, and 
the game of Chess These were introduced into the rest of 
the world by Persia. The former survives in the celebrated 
Persian fable of “Kalila and Damna”. 

The Ajanta frescoes depict in some of them beautiful 
Persian scenes, and include the court scene of the Indian 
Sovereign Pulake&in II receiving the Persian embassy from 
Chosroe II who is more celebrated as Parvis or the Con- 
queror. They show the 'great interest their author took in 
Persia and her people. 

6 ' udden Fall of Iran's Glorious Dondnion. 

Its Recent Revival. 

While three continents were resonant with the arms of 
Chosroe the Conqueror, never a dream came of the catastrophe 
which was soon to befall the great Persian Empire. Though 
segments of it survived to the sixteenth century in northern 
Iran, and a ruling house of Sassanian descent reigned in 
Seistan till the year 1839 A. C., the glory which had made 
Iran supreme for thirteen centuries in late historic times, 
became benumbed for an equally long period, and shows 
signs of revival only now under the galvanizing influence of 
Riza Shah Pahlavi. 

Numerous Early Iranian and Parsi Settlements in India* 

The breaking up of the great Sassanian Empire led to 
further Persian immigrations into India. Oar traditions say 



tkat t^rovidenoe had guided some leading bands to India. he 
beautiful account of their meeting with the Hindu sovereign 
o£ Sanjan gives a fascinating picture of a fresh and warm 
meeting of brother nations. 

The travels of Cosmos, a contemporary Christian tra- 
veller of the sixth century noted Persian settlements in 
Thma, and there are indications of another powerful one in 
the neighbouring Kaliani. The historian of Taimur has 
noted a number of actions in which Zoroastrians and Hindus 
fought side by side in resisting that conqueror in the whole 
of northern India. 

Mr. M. P* Khareghat, the learned Chairman of the 
Parsi Panchayat of Bombay, has referred to the names 
Pariu and Prthu in early Hindu literature and to PHrastka 
and Pahlava in later. Mr. S. K. Hodivala has compiled a 
volume named **Parsu of Ancient India*" in which he has 
discussed a number of allusicus to the Persians in early and 
late Hindu literature and the facts of Iranian influences on 
Hindu and Buddhist beliefs and practices. In his learned 
monograph on the Kisseh-e Sanjan, late Dr. J. J. Modi quotes 
other allusiouB to the same. 

The Parsis are the remnants of all the above through 
huge epochs covering more than 15,000 years. 

Uay Parsi and Hindu Bond of Blood live for ever. 

The subject we have reviewed here is a great theme. We 
could just touch some leading features of it in a short paper 
as this. Snch studies ore also carried on by other scholars^ 
which we could not all refer to here: but the fact remains that 
we the Iranians and the Indians have always been drawn to 
each other by the thick and never snapping bond of blood. May 
Providence ever preserve that bond) and use it for the eternal 
uplift of our dear Motherland and its vast hosts of popula- 
tions raising tJiem above all distinctions of castes and creeds 1 

* Dorab SskUtTslt Memorial Soriee No. 11 m Sen] Vartman Prew, Bombay 


IDEALS OF LIFE IN THE ZOROASTillAN 

religion. 

Mr. Jeuangir B Vakii., B. A. 

What "Ideal" sigjiijteb. 

The word ‘Ideal’, as a noun, means, according to Web- 
ster, ‘A mental conception regarded as a standard of perfec- 
tion, a model of excellence, beauty etc.’ 

“The ideal is to bo attained by selecting and assembling 
in one whole the beauties and perfections which are usually 
seen in different individuals, excluding everything defective 
or unseemly, so as to form a typo or model of the species. 
Thus the Appollo Belvedere is the ideal of the beauty and 
proportion of the human frame”. (Fleming) 

Ethical and aesthetical systems which adopt an ideal 
standard of estimating character, human possibilities or 
subject in art, etc-, come under the category of the term 
‘Idealism’. 

All religions aim at ideals, and, as u'c shall see later, 
Zoroastrianism is a system of ideals, so much so, that some 
scholars have pronounced it to be a system of idealism. 

According to Webster, the word ‘Life’ means “The 
union of the soul and body” and also “ A certain way or 
manner of living with respect to conditions, circumstances, 
character, conduct, occupation etc., hence human affairs”. 

The Meaning oj Religion. 

Various definitions have been offered for the term 
‘Religion’. 

Some say that Religion is the Science of Life ; other! 
avow that it is the basis of private vir'iiicand public faith 
and is concerned with the happiness of individuals as well 
as the prosperity of a community or a nation. 
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Gaoiral terms, which would convey the meaning of the 
word ‘Religion’, are not to be found in such languages as the 
Egyptian or the Babylonian, Hebrew or Arabic, Sanskrit 
or Chinese, because people of all times considered religion as 
a matter of fact requiring no explanation, just like the daily 
rising and setting of the Sun. Even in the Bible, there is 
no definition of the word ‘Religion’. 

Professor J, H. Kramers of the Universitj' of Leiden, 
in his paper on “The ‘DaPna’ in the Gathas” in the 
“Oriental Studies in Honour of Cursetji Erachji Pavry”, 
says as under— 

“ Among the great religions of the world, Zoroastria- 
nism 18 by far the first to have developed a word denoting 
the full conception of Religion, as we understand it now, in 
the sense of a theological, ethical and liturgical, combined 
system.” 

“ Zoroastrianism, on the contrary, has in the Avestan 
texts the word ‘daena’, which in that early period was 
already used for the whole of the religion of Zoroaster”. 

Dr. Morris Justrow, Jun., Ph. D., in his well known 
work, “The Study of Religion”, states as under : — 

** Religion consists oj three elements — (1) The natural 
recognition of a Power or Powers beyond our control ; 

(2) the feeling of dependence upon this Power or Powers ; 

(3) entering into relations with this Power or Powers.” 

“ Uniting these elements into a single proposition, 
religion may be defined as the natural belief in a Power or 
Powers beyond our control, and upon whom we feel our- 
selves dependent ; which belief and feeling of dependence 
prompt (1) to organisation, (2) to specific acts, and (3) to 
the regulation of conduct, with a view to establishing 
favourable relations between ourselves and the Power or 
Powers m question” (Pp, 171-172) 
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The Iranian Prophet expreeBea his own view of the 
greatness of his religion in the following words — ** The 
religion which is the best among existing things, and which 
is based on the Law of Righteousness, advances the progress 
of nay settlements, (and which), by m^ns of teachings ins* 
pired by words of righteous propensity, would dedicate all 
actions to Trulh.” (Yasua XLIV, 10). 

One of the modern definitions of * Keligion’ is that it 
consists in subjection to a higher power than any that man 
knows of on earth, with grace responding therefrom. 

Religion in relation to Life. 

With reference to the relation between religion and life. 
Dr, Jastrow observes— 

“Obscure as the origin of Zoroastrianism is, one feature 
of it at least is clear, its strong emphasis of the tendency to 
bring religion and life into consistent accord, to wipe out 
all distinctions between an official and an unofficial cult, to 
regulate the entire field of conduct by deductioi.s from 
certain leading religious pnndples”. 

The bent of the Iranian niind was such that it iva.s 
never tempted to dabble in any sort of mysterious dogmatism. 
Consequently, the mighty religion promulgated by the great 
sage of the Ea-^t, Zarathushtra Spitama, is the simplest and 
the most practical of faiths. Dastur Dr. Dhalla ob^>er^ei^, 
“Rehgion should Vie such that its ideals can be applied to 
our work-a-day world. Its teachings should be applicable 
to the exigencies of daily life. This is the characteristic of 
Zoroastrianism through its very simplicity”. 

Boip the Zoroastrian Religion hae benefited the 
World by its applicatim to Life, 

In Yasna XLV, 5, we find the holy tenets characterised 
as the “best for mortals to hear”. In Yasna XLVUI, 4 
we come across the. precept, “Whoso would devote his 
mindjO Ma*da, to the better thing or the worse, woitld 



himself glmpe liis religious instinct accordingly, through 
(his) word and deed” Such passages clearly indicate thw 
influence which Zoroastrianisin has exerted on the character 
of its followers, and show how its tenets serve the practical 
purposes of life. Thus, Zoroastrianism has been rightly 
classified by eminent scholars as one of ‘Creative evolution.’ 

In Vendidad III, 26, we find “He who sows most corn, 
grass and fruit, sows righteousness ; he promotes the reli- 
gion of Mazda.” Thus, Zoroustrianism announces that 
thrifty husbandry, practised faithfully in tune with the faith 
of Ahuru Mazda, tantamouiits to the practice of true religion 
now and here on this earth. Similarly, such tenets as, — 
“The doer of good deeds flourishes through his own 
righteousness” ( Yasna XXXIV, IS), “One, who sow's corn, 
sows piet> (Asha) ; he advances and promulgates (he religion 
of Maz<la” (Vendidad III, 31), “He who has children 
18 lir su|>erior to him who has none”, (Vendidad IV’, 47), 
“Give me an oFsprmg that may promote my family or 
house, my borough, my city, my country and its religion” 
(Yasna XL II, 5) — all these show how Zoroastrianism lays 
a particular emphasis on the ethics of everyday life without 
which there could be no religion, and spiritual advancement. 
Zoroastrianism ncvtr iiu'ulcates asceticism. On the other 
hand, it lays a particular stress on different activities of 
man, prompting him to make strenuous efforts to realise the 
ideals of life. 

Deep J htI lienee exercised on other Faiths by the 
Religion oj Zoroaster. 

Kmiuent scholars have pronounced Zoroastrianism as a 
mighty religion. It is considered mighty not only because 
it exercised a sublime influence, for ages, over a mighty 
people, but on account pt its divine tenets and lofty ethics. 

It hag been considered mighty not only on account of its 
intrinsic merits, but also on account of its most salubrious 
influence on other religions. Professor F.J, Foakes Jackson 



of tha ttnion T’heolo^lcal Seminary, New York, in hla pape^ 
“The Influence of Iran upon Early Judaism and Cfariatia- 
nity”, contributed to “Oriental Studies in honour of Cur- 
setji Erachji Pavry", observes, -“But Persia did more than 
protect Judaism it enriched it. The religion of Israel had 
taught that God exercised a righteous, but somewhat 
arbitrary rule. Like a terrible King, He did evil as well as 
good. But under Persian influence the Jews began to realise 
that life is a struggle between good and evil with God 
always on the side of good, that there are two spiritual 
worlds in constant conflict with one another.” 

The same scholar further observes, — •“ Historians of 
the life and thought m the Christian Church have uniformly 
displayed a tendency to ignore the important part played by 
the religious ideas of Iran, nor can the writer of this brief 
chapter plead guiltless m this respect. But the subject is 
worthy of serious attention from the theologians of the 
future, whether they be Jew or Christian ; and if these few 
remarks prove a stimulus for further study of the subject, 
they will not have been made in vain ”, 

Wlhat Western Civilization owes to it. 

Dr. Wilhelm Goiger, in his “ Civilization of the 
Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times ”, has shown us that 
“ Among the civilized nations of the Early East, the history 
of the Avestan nation, apart from its ethnological impor- 
tance, lucidly illustrates the fact so long questioned, that 
several of the germs of what is best in Western Civilization 
are to be detected in the doctrines and institutions of 
Iranian antiquity”. 

Primitive men tried, though In a crude form, to study 
the laws of life and to harmonize their activities with their 
surroundings. The world being then one of mysterious 
forces, religion was a system of speculation regarding the 
Unknowable. With the development of culture, beginnings 
were made in agriculture and irrigation, and in course of 



time city life came into vogue. Such a life gave birth to 
the ritual, and men began to conform to the order of the 
Universe : thus religion became a binding power, — binding 
men to God, the individual to the community, and spirit to 
spirit. It was then what we now call Nature-worship. Jt 
was at this critical juncture, that the Bi.ctrian Sage appeared 
on the scene, and promulgated his sublime religion with 
Ahura Mazda as the founUiin-source of all inspiration, 

Zoroaster was the Founder of Monotheism. 

Zoroaster laid the greatest stress on the importance of 
the adoration of one Supreme Being in lieu of the former 
nature worship with a multiplicity of gods. Thus, Zarathu- 
shtra laid the foundation of a sublime monotheism. The law 
of Ahura Mazda is the law of our existence, which law com- 
prehends what is recognised as the moral law and reduced 
to a system, the code of moral laws becomes the most essen- 
tial element in what is known as the Zoroastnan Religion, 

The supreme Lord of the Oresition, Ahura Mazda, is 
Wise, Holy, Just, Benign. He is the Fountain of Love 
and Embodiment of Truth, The Gatha", the quintessence 
of Zoroastrianism, give us the most sublime and comprehen- 
sive conception of Ahura Mazda with supreme attributes, 
which are not limited by Time or Space. Nothing higher 
could be conceived than ihe Sublime Majesty of Ahura 
Mazda. 

His conception of the supreme Attributes of God 

In the later Avesta, there is a mention about ** The 
Immortal Holy Ones”, the Amesha-Spentas. In later 
theology, they are considered as Archangels ; but as a 
matter of fact, “ They are within the Being of God, not 
separate from him.” According to the true Zoroastrian 
concept, these attributes are part and parcel of Ahura 
Mazda, who is always to be taken as an Indivisible Entity. 
Tested rationally, this concept stands good for all times and 



tor all climes . In their respective spheres, the conflicting 
forces of Nature cannot be all powerful ; if that were so, the 
natural and harmonious development of the forces of Nature 
would be replaced by confusion and chaos, and thus, the 
theory of Monotheism would have no place in our reasoning. 
According to the well thought out concept of the early 
Avesta, the Amesha-Spentas are only the great attributes 
of Ahura Mazda. This true Zoroastriau concept is a very 
important landmark in the history of the science of religion. 

How the Knowledge of these Attributes 
influences the Faithful. 

Let us now examine how far human conduct and 
character can be influenced by the Amesha-Spentas. These 
abstract and ethical conceptions, besides the concept of 
(a) Ahura Mazda discussed above, are as under — 

(2) Vohu-mano, the Good Mind, Benevolence, Love, 

(3) Asha-vahishta, the Highest Hohness, the Highest 
Righteousness 

(4) Khshatra-vairya, the Divine Sovereignty. 

(5) Spenta-Aramaiti, the Spirit of Devotion and Duty. 

(6) Haurvatat ,U niversal Spiritual Happiness, Per- 
feet ion. 

(7) Ameretat, Immortality . 

(2) Vohu-mano, the Good Thought, Benevolence or 
Love gives birth to good words and good deeds. Good 
thought suggests kindness not only to mankind but also to 
dumb animals. In Zoroaster’s time the chief occupation of 
the Iranians was agriculture including animal husbandry ; 
hence, the precept of good thought, benevolence and love 
was of prime imjxirtance. Out of this concept has naturally 
arisen tbe well praised triad of Humata, Hukhta, Huvarshta, 
Good Thoughts, Good Words and Goed Deeds, 

(3) Asha, the Law of Righteousness, governs the 
Kingdom of Ahura Masda ; all other laws are subordinate 
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to Asha. ** Indeed God Himself is Asha, the Holy Law of 
Perfection. * He is the Supreme Father of the Order which 
arose from His Righteous Perfection’ ; He therefore * hath 
established the Law.’ * In His Divine State, Duty pur. 
sueth the Righteous Law of Justice and Truth’ ; * He hath 
established Sublime Truths ’ ; for the rational hath He given 
the Doctrines ; * He hath issued the Canon and * the Com- 
mandment’, * He hath established the Laws of Conscience’.” 
“(GODIN THE GATHAS”byMr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, 
M. A.) This concept of Asha, — the Holy and Immortal Law 
of the Universe, proves Zoroaster’s keen-sightedness into the 
practical side of life. 

(4) Khshathra-vairya, the Divine Sovereignty, is the 
outcome of Ahur.i Mazda’s Spiritual Eminence and is exer- 
cised out of His Benevolence. His object to place man in 
the world is to lift him. During all the vicissitudes of life 
man is guided and protected by His Loving Father, Ahura 
Mazda. Jn the battle of life, man is likely to lose courage, 
and at such junctures, man’s faith in the Guarding Power of 
Ahura Mazda is of great importance. While performing his 
duty, roan has to face sev'^ral odds, and it is then that he 
hopes for, nay, he is confident of, help from the Divine and 
Loving Father, Ahura Mazda. 

(5) Spenta-.Armaiti, the Spirit of Devotion and Duty, 
indicates a harmonious relation between Ahura Mazda and 
man. Ahura Mazda befriends the virtuous. The true 
Zoroastrian prays for His Blessings Ahura Mazda lends 
His Helping Hand to man when he is likely to fall unwitt- 
ingly. Every worthy soul is given the Spiritual Blessing 
in God’s good time, because all material blessings are only 
the means to the end, and that end is nothing but the perfec- 
tion of self-consciousness ; man can reach this highest goal 
by his honest efforts and the Grace of the Divine Father. 

(6) Haurvatat, Spiritual Happiness of Universal Per- 
fection, can be attained only by a correct life in conformity 
with the Law of Asha, guided by Vohu-mano. This bliss 
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can be achieved by man, only if he diacarda aelfiahneas. One 
of the nobleat of teachinga in the GSthaa ia. — “Happiness is 
to him, who makes others happy.” When man thinks of 
the happiness of others, he ia in tune with the Divine Father 
alvays thinking of the happiness of His entire creation. 

(7) Ameretat, Immortality, can be achieved by man 
only if he follows the dictates of his inner light. This long 
life not only means a good physical life on this earth, but it 
also means an eternal spiritual life here and hereafter in 
perfect harmony with the Divine Father, 

Uow the Faith of Zarathushtrn helps Man be in 
Tune with the Infinite, 

By acting m tune with the Inhnite, man can attain the 
highest goal, namely, the acquisition of all the Divine Attri- 
butes mentioned above : This is possible and feasible, 
because All Merciful Providence la sure to reward the 
virtuous. 

The noble mission of Zarathushtra is explained by him- 
self in his Holy Song in Yasna XXVIII, 4 — 

“I who would devote my soul to the Divine 
Sympliony of the Heavenly Blessing 
By means of the Pure Reason and the Affection 
and Power of the Good Mind, 
And have been knowing well the Blessings of the 
Deeds of the Lord Who is the Wisest One, 
As long as I have the will and power. 

So long will 1 teach the world to aspire after 

Righteousness.', 

(Mr S. J. Bulsar.a’a translation in Iran League Quar- 
terly, Volume III No. 4, Page 261). 

In the GSthas, we find Zoroaster explaining his mission 
to those who had assembled from near and afar to listen to 
his message There he enjoins one and lall to use their eyes, 
their ears, and their intellect, so as to judge for themselves 
whether they should accept or reject the truths and precepts 
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which he had learned from the Wise Lord, Ahura Mazda, by 
intuition, divine inspiration and deep meditation. He asked 
them whether they should surrender their mind and soul to 
Spenta Mainyu, the Beneficent Influence or to Angra 
MainyUy.the Evil Influence, at the same time warning them 
that those who made the latter choice, would have nothing 
but woe as their lot- (Yasna XXX, and XLV). 

This philosopher and prophet of Iran also told them 
that those who follow the precepts of the true faith and be 
righteous shall have the Bliss of the Best Mind (Vahishtem 
Mano), as their reward- (Yasna XXX, 4). 

The most prominent features of Zoroaster’s teachings 
were the formation of good mind and the salvation of the 
soul- He wants to guide, convince and direct all, including 
even the erring, to the right path. In Yasna XXXI, he 
addresses Ahura Mazda in the following words - — 

“Grant Thou, 0 Holy Spirit by means of the Soul’s 
holy fervour, and by Righteousness point out to both the 
good and the erring ptople, the joy of heavenly and happy 
acumen and w hat would be as holy Canon for the discreet 
and with the tongue of Thy own mouth tell us for 
Enlightenment, 

That therewith may w'e bring all the living to Faith,” 

(Mr. S. J. Buls'ira’s translation in the Iran League 
Quarterly, Volume HI, No. 4 , Page 262 ) 

Zarathutihtrd' s, Teaching solves the Prol)lem of Evil,- 

In Yasna XLV, 2, we find the most important sermon 
of Zoroaster regarding the origin of good and evil — 

“I first speak to you about the two spirits of the world 
of whom the Bounteous One spoke to him, who was Angra, 
thus, ‘Not our minds, .nor teachings, nor intellects, nor 
beliefs, nor words, nor actions, nor consciences, not tpuls. 
accord with one another”. 
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This principle of Good and Evil is the most important 
point in the Zoroastrian religion : in fact, it should prove the 
beacon-light to the suffering world, especially the modem 
world * 

Our standard of happiness being very imperfect, we 
generally exclaim, most impatiently, “Oh, where is the 
justice of God ? Is this the working of an All Merciful 
Providence ? Why should good men suffer and the evil ones 
prosper? etc., etc.,” when we see so much misery around us. 
Different religions give different solutions of thi« important 
problem. 

Those, who study ZoroastriaLism superficially, suspect 
that there is Dualism in this religion, but 1 hat is a wrong idea. 
This erroneous notion arises from the fact that in later Avesta, 
the concept of Ahura Mazda, the Supn'me Lord, was wrongly 
identified with Spenta Mainyu, the Beneficent Principle ; and 
as the true nature of Evil could not be properly judged, 
Angra Mainyu or Ahriraan was wrongly considered an 
opjwnent of Ahura Maada. 

The nature of Good and Evil can be best understood, 
if we study clearly the following elucidation given by 
Mr. Bulsara. 

“The All-seeing Lord knows that man must work out 

his salvation himself, so He has allowed him freedom to act 
’ ^ 1 

which he could have withheld when we see that even a 
human hypnotiser can completely enslave the will. But this 
freedom is necessary for human development, so God has 
allowed it, because He is Benevolent, and plans what is best 
for man. By this freedom, man chooses in his acts either 
the right or the wrong, and God ns Judge assigns His re. 
compense, accordingly. As'man has in him the germ of 
Perfection, he invariably suffers pain in the effects of Vice, 
and feels happiness in those of Virtue It is justice there- 
fore, which supplies the impulse for Perfection, which throws 
us under the deepest obligation to the Kind God. His Love 
Ifppld l^Yp been great even though He had been the strit^at 
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in Justice, but He is Merciful too, and takes our weakness 
kindly : our happiness fcr being good is more, and our 
suffering for being wicked less than what we ‘strictly’ deserve, 
Man is imperfect, and therefore he must err, and conse* 
quently suffer, for so requires the Law of Justice and 
Development. But God is so kind that He thus makes this 
suffering as light as possible, and besides always exerts His 
Kindness to prevent man from falling. If he could have 
helped it, He would have put an end to all suffering : but 
without it man cannot rise, for, suffering impels him to 
virtue by warning him from the Path of Error. And God 
loves that man should rather rise into Perfection than ever 
remain in Darkness.” ( “GOD IN THE GATHAS” by 
Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, M. A.). 

Mr. BuDana rightly denies the existence of Dualism in 
the Zoroastrian religion : ho observes, — “Those who state 
that Zoroastrianism is Dualism, meaning thereby that it 
preaches belief in two gods equally powerful, one good and 
the other bad, and so forth, know not the very rudiments of 
Avestan theology, for, though several niistaken ideas have 
arisen on confounding the true poetry, the colour and the 
disguised meaning of several Avsstan writings, with their 
literal significition, rhe real Zoroastrian faith teaches no such 
belief; nor does il express a plurality of gods ; nor a God 
Who is the cause both of Good and Evil, including in Evil 
even imperfection ; nor a (rod who deprives men of the free 
exercise of their Will ; nor ti growing God ; nor a God of 
Whom no idea however distant and imperfect can be formed. 
Zoroastrianism Indieves as much as any one else that the 
imperfect mau cannot form the full idea of God, but that 
does not prevent it from predicating Perfect Attributes of 
Him.” (“GOD IN THE GATHAS’ by Mr. Sohrab 
J. Bulsara, M. A.). 

It would not be ino'pportune here to observe that the 
neo-realist school of philosophic thought, under the leader- 
ship of Bertraud Kussel, seem to be greatly mfluenced in their 
metaphysics by Zoroastrianism ; they admit the reality of 



Evil: but they are so much overwhelmed by the evils 
prevailing in ordinary life that they even consider God to be 
finite and opine that man must unite with God to drive out 
Evil : this they call ‘Meliorism.’ 

Can Suffering appear as Unjustified Enl. 

Since Zoroastrianism teaches that the good and evil 
experiences of life are governed by God, one may be naturally 
tempted to enquire into the origin of unmerited evils, such as 
a hereditary disease or the ruination of individuals as the 
result of a big conflagration or an earthquake. 

We shall try to find out the solution of this problem in 
the words of the late Shams-ul-Ulenia Dr . Sir J. J. Modi, 
Kt,, C I- E., B. A , Ph. D., LL. D,, who obsen’^es that in 
case of an affliction brought about not through our own 
faults or transgressions, but through circumstances, over 
which we have no control, we should affirm our faith in God 
and bear those sufferings with a confident hope that those 
sufferings are a trial for us, and that everything will be right 
in the end. He adds that at the time of our tribulation and 
trouble, we should, on the one hand, endeavour to relieve our 
sufferings and contribute to the advarcement of our 
happiness, and, on the other hand, we should put implicit 
faith in Ahura Mazda and believe that everything is intended 
by Ahura Maada for our good. He further observes that 
these two thoughts will, first of all make us contented, and 
secondly, they will teach us to maintain an even balance of 
mind in prosperity and adversity, and thus conduce to our 
well being, 

How Zarathushtrd* s T cachings interrelate 
Ethics and Religion. 

The relation between Ethics and Religion is so very in- 
timate and essential that often times we fail to differentiate 
between the two. Broadly speaking man’s duties are classi- 
fied under two divisions . (1) Those that guide him in bis 
relations with God j (2) those that are concerned about bis 



own self and about his relations with the Creation. The fijrst 
type of duties falls under the category of Religion, and the 
second comes under the domain of Ethics, 

At any and every stage of civilization, man is surround- 
ed by forces of Nature, which seem more or less beyond hi? 
control. This consciousness of physical weakness is univer- 
sal. Among the savages, this feeling bursts forth in a desire 
to fly from the influence of evil spirits ; among the civilized, 
this feeling assumes the shape of desire for fellowship with 
the Divine : such a religious aspiration is chaiacteristic of the 
highest civilization. 

Even those, who ordinarily care very little for religion, 
feel anxious, especially, in times of danger, to seek help from 
a Being, Whom they consider to be Supreme and Divine. 
The conception regarding such a Being differs at every stage 
of civilization. 

In Zoroastrianism, Ahura Mazda has been considered an 
All-Wise, Just, Benign and Loving Father. This concep- 
tion of Goodness and Power was higher and clearer than 
what was revealed to man before Zoroaster appeared on the 
scene. This God-ideal has exerted a remarkable influence 
upon humanity of all climes and times Zoroaster relied 
ujion it for bringing about a Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 

As is said in the Gathas, God does not forsake us after 
placing us m tiiis World. “He is Guardian and Friend 
during lives ” ( Yasna XLI V, 2). “He is Protector during 

troubles ” (Yasna XL VI, 7). “He is the Friend, the 
Brother and the Father of the earnest follower of the True 
Doctrine.” (Yasna XLV, 11). “He aideth the realisation 
of Righteous Perfection.” (Yasna XLIII, 4). 

Even a cursory study of life and teachings of Zoroaster 
cannot fail to brin^ to our notice the practical way in which 
he applied his principles and tenets to the daily esperienoes 
of life. Those principles, inculcated thousands of years ago^ 



have stood the test of time and stand good Oven to-day. 
The chief characteristic of Zoroaster’s teachings is their 
practical reasonableness which has influenced directly and in- 
directly the history of the world. His teachings reveal his 
impartiality, his broadmindedness and philanthropy. 

Only a few great men have materially influenced the 
history of the world. One of such men was Zarathushtra, 
the prophet of ancient Iran. He brought about a funda- 
mental change in the nature of human society. His influence 
is perceptible not only in the realm of ethics and politics but 
also in the affairs of the working world. 

Stretching our imagination to those distant times when 
Zoroaster walked and talked m Iran, we find him a tower- 
ing personality with a super-human intellect, with a 
remarkable moral boldness, as can be judged by the influence 
of his teachings. 

Mow Zot oafiter\ Faith raised Society to its 
Honoured Position. 

Zoroaster’s work was not only religious, but was also 
social. He had to face practically the same problems as we 
have to do to-day. With a very keen discerning eye, he 
could judge aright of human nature, and the means em- 
ployed by him then can prove of great utility even to day. 

No doubt, each society differs from every other society, 
in-as-much-as it is the product of heredity and envoiron- 
ment. But so far as fundamentals are concerned, humanity 
is much the same in all times and climes. Though Zara- 
thushtra’s religion incidentally improv'ed upon local atmos- 
phere and local coloring of the former religion of Iran and 
though many of his teachings might have to meet local pre- 
judices and conditions, his insight into human nature was so 
remarkably profound that his religion may be justly con- 
sidered a Universal Religion- 
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As a Greek philosopher has observed, man is a sociable 
animal. None can live to himself alone. Men are inter- 
dependent. An individual is bound to influence those around 
him, and he in his turn is sure to be influenced by them. We 
are influenced by our parents and other members of the 
family and by social cuatorns. Similarly, Zoroaster, as a 
profound thinker and a great teacher left an everlasting 
effect upon the religious and social thought of his times, 
which influence, in its turn, has left its mark on the society 
of all times since then 


In order that we may well understand the cause or 
causes of that remarkable religious and bocial revolution, we 
must Carefully study primary human motives. Human 
motives are almost numberless and com pie k , but some of 
them are almost universal, and wc should study their charac- 
teristics. 


Philosophers have taught us that man has a natural 
desire to spare his energy as far as possible in his everyday 
life. This kind of a generil ineiMia has brought into play so 
many inventions by a few giant intellects that have largely 
contributed towards civilization A similar desire is to be 
noticed in the domain o® religion or in social life or even in 
politics Just as a few men of inventive genius have worked 
wonders in the domain of science and arts, u few great 
thinkers, statesman and religions reformers have influenced 
great masses of men who are generally affected by mental 
and moral inertia. Zoroaster was such a great reformer and 
he brought about a revolution not only in the religious 
thought but also in the social customs of bis times. And 
although he was met by several prejudices, which probably 
cost him his life, his teachings overcime the mental and 
moral inertia in course of a tew centuries and ultimately 
brought about such wonderful results as have staggered 
humanity. 
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Thi Deep Wisdom of Zaraihushtra* s Teachings. 

The Prophet of ancient Iran was first a thinker and then 
a teacher. Although he taught his followers to tell the truth, 
or to be pure in body and soul, or to love the Heavenly 
Father and also their neighbours and to serve the poor and 
the needy, and also to be kind to the dumb animals, he did 
not preach moral truths in a desultory or perfunctory man- 
ner but considered those moral truths as interdependent and 
affecting the life of man as a whole. With such a philoso- 
phical purpose in view he pondered over man’s spiritual and 
moral life as an indivisible entity and thought out a system 
of First Principles of Life, from which such virtues as 
honesty, prudence, etc., are onl}' the natural deductions. To 
elucidate this point we shall take a few instances In Githa 
58-6, we find the Universal Standard and the Law of mutual 
intercourse, namely, “ Let Rectitude be your mutual bond.” 
From this fundamental principle many moral deductions can 
be drawn In Gatha 43-1, we get the noble idea expressed 
in an equally noble manner,— “ Only that, which is good 
for anybody what-so-ever, can be goad for one’s own self.” 
From this profound truth we can easily dc'duoe the maxim 
which we daily hear in life, — “ Do unto others as you Would 
that they should do to you. ” In Gatha 30-3, we find a very 
profound and all-embracing moral precept, — “ Of them two, 
those who are the wise w'oiild choose the Truth, but not 
would the unwise do so. ” 

In Gatha 34-3, we find the sublime principle,— “ One 
who does not perceive Rectitude, the good Conscience is yet 
far from him. ” In Gatha 49-5, we find the guiding prin- 
ciple, — “ One who purifies his faith by the good Conscience,” 
and in G&tha 48-3, we find the height of sublimity in the 
noble principle,— ** By means of the deeds of good Consci- 
ence one becomes God-like ”. 

In Githa 31-7, we find the profound truth, — Vahie- 
shtem Mano (the Best Mind) which is the seat of Righ- 
taousness, is the only source of Discretion ”, 
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in (jStha 53-2, we find the guiding principle, — Teac^ 
us the Straight Path, which ia the Creed the Loving Ahura 
hath given, ” 

In Gatha 34-12, we find the sublime principle, — ** Tell 
me. Oh Maada, so that I may hear, that one has to pursue 
truths for gaining blessings. ” 

The modern world will be much wiser, it the following 
practical principles are studied well ; — “ He also is sinful, 
who is friendly to the sinful, and he is virtuous who is a 
friend of the virtuous. ” — (Gstha, 46, 6). “ Let not honest 
people give precedence to the villains ” — (Githa, 46-9). 
** Evil to the evil-doer, and happy blessing to the good- *’ — 
(GSthas, 43-5). These principles clearly prove that the 
virtue of charity is not the only rei|ui8ite, but anuctive good 
will and spirit of service are of prime importance. 

What could be more educative than the pithy principle, 

*' Of the Self the Lower and the Higher ” (GStha, 

43-3). This clearly shows the dual nature of humanity, 
namely, the physical tendencies and spiritual propensities. In 
the same connection we find the precept? ** Give me the best 
of all (gifts) vis., the Truest Self, ” — (GStha 43*2). In 
Gstha 28-;J, we find the equally noble desire, “ So that 
Spenta (Mainyu) might establish us in personality.’’ 

In Gstha 53-8, we find the supreme moral principle, 

“ Let both the high and the low, by virtue of moral courage, 

achieve Self-Consciousness, Self-determination and Self- 

satisfaction. ” This reminds us of Tennyson’s well known 

line “ Self-knowledge, Self- reverence and Self-discipline. ” 

It equally reminds us of the fact that the Prophet of Iran 

was averse to asceticism and extolled the life of a worldly 

man. Zarathushtra preached the philosophy of Action as 

opposed to Renunciation. 

» 

Zarathushtra never tolerated the idea of the annihilation 
of desires, but he preached that our desires should be good 
and be the outcome of the Spirit of Pevotion and Duty 
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(A.rmaiti). In Yasm, 28-7, vre find “ Let Armaiti inspire 
our desires. “In the same connection* we find “ Benevolent 
Mazda Ahura, let us attain our end (GStha, M-16)» In 
GStha 45-9, we find the noble desire, — “ May God grant as 
the energy of promoting the increase of our cattle and 
men. " 

For the perfect guidance cf the Self, man has been en- 
dowed with the gift of conscience, which he has to use for 
his own guidance on all occasions “ The man who follows 
the multitude is a blind man. What he hears that he becomes 
(because has no strength of character). May Ahura whose 
remembrance does us good, inspire the Conscience. *’ (Gstha 
32-6). In the same connection, we have “ That way we 
shall get perfection, which way the Self inclines.” (GStha, 
S3-9). What could be more heartening than the principle 

preached in Gfitha 48-5 — “ Let the world flourish, 

and afford scope for the free play of our aspiration.” The 
inward call of the soul can be realised by following the 
principle laid down in GStha 45-5, Those, who place 
their faith and choice in Me, attain Univeisal Self-realisation 
and Immortality.” 

What Zarathushtra taught to he the Summum Bomim. 

For the realization of the Self, man has to work out his 
own way, — “ Where Freedom of cho’ce, has been given to 
the Will. “ In GStha 46-7, we find the principle that for 
man’s guidance “ God, Church and the Conscience are the 
real sources of strength.” In the same connection. Gfitha 
46.12, teaches us, “ Whenev.-r amongst the heathens of 
Turan righteousness makes its appearance, material pros- 
perity also increase®, by virtue of a life of labour. Forthwith 
conscience comes to their aid and Mazda Ahura teaches them 
the way to bliss. ” In Gfitha 33-2, we find the most pra- 
ctical principle for the advancement of men, “ Those, who 
fight the evil in word, thought and deeil, who work bard for 
and dedwate themselves to the good, advance the wishes of 
Ahpra lifazda and fulfil Uis Pleasure. ” 



And finally we come to the principle of the summam 
bonum of life, in a very small prayer which every true Zoro- 
astrian utters dozens of times everyday, " Righteousness is 
the greatest good, and Bliss it is. There is a Rule of Life, 
and it is in this, that ‘ virtue for the sake of virtue, (is) the 
greatest good”. 

Bis Sitblime Code of Ethics. 

We shall now turn our attention to the Zoroastrian code 
of Echics. For the sake of convenience, we shall divide it 
into personal, social and legal ethics. 

Under tlie category of personal ethics, we may consider 
prayers, ])urity of mind and body, rules of conduct, diligence, 
reward and punishment, etc. 

Social ethics may embrace manners and customs, com- 
munal affairs, trade and commerce, etc. 

Under the class of legal ethics, we may discuss codes of 
criminal and civil law, administration of justice, etc. 

The Nobe Life the Zarathushtran Lives, 

Leading bed at the break of dawn, a Zoroastrian has to 
offer prayer to Ahura Mazda for having protected him dur- 
ing sleep. In coiiise of the day of 24 hours, he is supposed 
to offer jirayers five tunes He has to offer short pisiyers 
after satisfying uilural purposes. On every occasion of 
offering prayer, he has to wash his hands, face and feet. The 
well known homely adage,—” Cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness ” app'ies more to a Zoroastrian than to members of any 
other community lu the world. 

The prayers, that a Zoroastrian offers, always contain 
the good wishes for the ruhr, members of his own comma* 
nity, mankind in general, for the whole Universe, and filial 
affection and devotion to the Heavenly Father. 

There is a very extensive code of sanitation and hy- 
giene, which treats of rules to be observed for physical, 
moral and spiritual purification. 



Uulea of conduct based on the principles tof truth, 
honesty, diligence, self-control, etc., are detailed in the 
fullest particulars. 

Herodotus says that from his earliest boyhood, a Zoro- 
astrian was taught to tell the truth, ride a horse and wield 
a bow. 

Implicit obedience to parents, resp3ct to elders and 
courtesy to all are proverbial qualities of Zoroastrians. 

“ As you sow, so shall you reap ” is fundamentally true 
not only in the case of the physical world, but also in con- 
nection with the moral and spiritual worlds of Zoroastrians. 

The lady of the household is assigned an honoured 
position, and the pater-fainihas commands the respect of all 
members of the family. Monogamy is strictly enjoined, and 
celibacy is absolutely condemned. Wedded life is highly 
praised, and a man with chitdren is supposed to have done 
hia duty not only in this world, hut is considered well 
equipped even for the life hereafter. Kindness, charity, lova 
for mankind and kindness towards dumb animals, service to 
the world, hospitality, the spirit of forgiveness, etc., are 
some of the social virtues. 

Agriculture, including animal husbandry, is considered 
the noblest of occupations. “ He who sows corn, scores as 
much merit as if he had said ten thousand prayers”. Trade 
and Commerce are looked down upon ; because a trader is 
supposed to tell lies for the sake of successful business, and 
in the Zoroastrian code of ethics, a lie is a very great sin and 
is the mother of several sins. 

It Would not be inoppofttine here to speak of a Zoroas* 
trian dictum regarding man’s conduct towards others. Zoro- 
aster has preached the spirit of forgiveness ; nevertheless, 
he has enjoined resistance to evil. He rightly believed that 
for properly governing the world, justice was as essontiaJ as 
mercy, and in justice tempered with mercy. 



The K.ing is the head of the administration of justice. 
He is held in the highest esteem aud is beyond reproach. 
Verbal or written contracts are to bt; highly respected, and 
to go back upon one’s word is considered a heinous offence. 

As a debtor has to tell lies, he is never respected. A 
true Zoroastrian avoids debts, as far as possible. 

To espouse the cause of the poor and the oppressed* and 
to get their grievances redressed is considered not only a 
meritorious act but even a Ixiunden duty of a Zoroastrian. 

Regarding the ancient Zoroustrians, it can be said with- 
out being accused of exaggeration, 

“ To Earth’s nations they were proclaiming 
Away with the myth -grown creeds ; 

But practise the Love-laws unceasing : 

* Good thoughts, good words, and good deeds’ 

And it can be justly said of a true modern Zoro- 
Bstrian, 

“ And simple his faith, and unchanging 
Among the contending creeds ; 

Through all his long life illustrating 

‘ Good thoughts, good words and good deeds’ 



THE TEEM ‘DEV A’ THE EVOLUTION IN 
MEANING IT HAS UNDEKGONE. 

6. T. Akkle8Abia. 

In prehistoric times, when the Aryans were living 
together, prior to the migration of their various tribes 
from their original home, the epithet ‘deva’ was used to 
convey the sense of ‘divine’, ‘heavenly’, even the word 
‘divine’ having come into being from the root ‘div’ ( - “to 
shine”). As a noun the word ‘deva’ was applied to the 
inmates of heaven. The Greeks called their greatest God 
‘Zeus’. The old Latin named him ‘Deus’. With the ad- 
vent of Zarathustra, about eight millennia ago, the Irano- 
Aryans who followed his views gave a distinctly new 
meaning to the terra. 

Whereas in the pre-Zara thustrian period, the ‘devas’ 
were “divine men”, occupied with divine things, gods 
among men, Zarathustra and his followers vie with the 
‘devas’, run them down as pretenders and proclaim them- 
selves to be the real devotees of ‘Asura’. When the real 
purport of the ‘Akhvyacha khvafitu/, Yasna Hi 32, will 
be properly explained, we will be able to follow closely the 
events which happened when Zarathustra introduced his 
new ideals amongst the Aryans. In the very first stanza of 
this hymn, Zarathustra declares . 

“The kinsman, with his confreres, and the ‘daSvas’ with 
egoistic bent of mind begged His, Ahura Mazdi’s service 
and friendship, saying • ‘Be we Thy messengers, restrain- 
ing those who are hostile to Thee.’ ” 

With this utterance, Zarathustra commences his attack 
against the orthodox divine men of old, the ‘devas’, who 
used to believe in the spiritual being ‘Asura’ and offered 
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their service and dcvotioi ti Him. Zarathustra claims 
for himself and his followers the privilege of being the true 
devotees of ‘Ahura’. Not content with this, in the third 
stanza he declares : 

“Then, you ‘da^vas’ all are the seed of the evil mind, 
and he who most adores your lie and irreverence is even a 
scoffer with wiles, wherefor you have been noted in the 
seventh of the earth.” 

This stanza shows that the old Aryan worship, insti- 
tuted by the devas’, divine men, was spread over the 
seventh part of the whole world, at the time when Zara- 
thuftra wanted to replace it by Mazda-worship. 

The next three stanzas express the views of Zarathus- 
tra as to these ‘devas’, divine men, of his time 

“Since you instigate those men of the worst know- 
ledge, who are said to be beloved of the ‘DaSva’, who are 
hinderers of good thought, destro}er8 of the Divine Wisdom 
of Mazda Ahura and of the Holy 1-aw ; you deceived, with 
this mankiiifi of good life and of immortal progress ; and 
when, with evil thought and with evil word, the evil spirit 
proclam ed unto you ‘daevas’ ihe work whereby power 
comes to the wicked, you strived to win over the sinful of 
whom the fame is beard, so to saj . 0 Ahura ! Reckoner 

of the living ! this is known by means of the Best Mind ; and 
I have extended my invocation to the Holy Law, in Thy 
kingdom, 0 Mazda ! 

With these words, Zarathustra impeaches the divine 
men of his time as instigators of those who hinder the pro- 
gress of good thought and destroy the Divine Wisdom and 
the Holy Law of Ahura Mazda, as deceivers of mankind 
who win over the sinners to their side. 

In the stanias S’, 9, 10, 12, 13. U, and 16, Zarath- 
u?tra recounts the deeds of Yiroa Vivanghat who flourished 
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long before him, and of his contemporaries Dujsasti, M&na, 
Gr^hma, the Karaps and the Kavayas who were *da?va8*, 
divine men, religious heads, princes and kings. The whole 
hymn is full of historical details and clearly lays before ns 
the work of the divine men who flourished in Zarathuetra’s 
time in the Aryan Community. 

If we pass on to the ‘Tat thwa peresa’ hymn, 
Yasna Ha 44, Zarathustra gives his own opinion of the 
‘daeva’ kings m the twentieth stanza : 

“How ever could the ‘daevas’ be good rulers, 0 
Mazda ! Then, this I ask Even they who prepare 
those by whose aid the Karp and the Usikhs have handed 
over the earth to Wrath, and by such practice the Kavas 
have risen to fame ; they do not water the earth in con- 
sonance with the Holy Law in order to increase pasture.” 

In this stanza, of course, there is special reference to 
the ‘daeva’ kings ai d princes, the Kavas, the Karps and the 
Usikhs who, w^e are told, neglected agriculture. 

The ‘At fravakhshya’ hymn Yasiia Ha 45, contains 
a prediction as to the sovereign who, at the end of the 
world, will be helpful to the future saviours against the 
‘daevas’ and men of their following : 

“He who condemned these ‘dagvas’ and other men who 
scorned him, other than him who was devoted to His 
worship, will be friend, b>’other or father to the protecting 
saviours, with the holy faith of a sovereign, 0 MazdS 1” 
(Yasna Ha 45,11.) 

If we carefully study other references to the 'daBvas, 
in the Gstha hymns, we will find that the prophet, com- 
poser of these hymns, always invariably referred to the 
divine men of his time from . whose views he had differed. 
(See Yasna Hs 29, 4 ; 34, 5 ; 48, 1; 49, 4.) 
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If We pass on from the GsthSs, the oldest literature 
of the Zarathustrians, to that which was composed im- 
mediately after Zarathuftra by his followers, we find that the 
early followers of Zarathuftra who laid down the articles of 
the Zarathustrian faith, used the term *da6va’ for the 
man who followed the Aryan creed which existed before 
the advent of Zarathustra, 

Yasna 12, written in the GrStha dialect, is a deck 
ration of faith which a neophyte had to utter as a solemn 
vow before being admitted into the Zarathustrian fold. It 
commences with the words ‘naisml daSvO’, t. <?., “J, 
‘daSva’, abjure my creed.” With these words, the man ot 
the old Aryan creed relinquished his ‘da^a-ism’ and came 
over to Zarathustrianisra. In this whole chapter, the word 
*daeva’ is used to mean “the man who believed in ‘deva’ 
as the divine being worthy of worship”. 

There are other places in the Yasna, where the same 
meaning of the term ‘da^ia’ exists. 

If we now turn our attention to the text of the 
‘ Vi-dalva-data’, the “Code of Laws oppossed to the ‘Daeva”, 
what do we find ? 

We find the word *da5va’ used to impart the meaning 
of “evil spiritual force”; e. g, VUaresha daeva’ (Vd. 
I'j, 29), “the daeva who drags the soul of the wicked to the 
worst existence” ; ‘India dagva’, ‘Sauru daeva’, ‘Nsofiha- 
ithya daSva’, ‘Taurvi’, ‘Zairi’, ‘Aeshma’, ‘Akatasha 
dasva’, ‘BHiti daSva’, ‘Driwi daeva’, ‘Daiwi daiva’, (Vd. 19, 
43, 10, 9-13) ; ‘dasva kuhda, banga, vibanga’ (Vd. 19 
41); ‘aiiro mainyus da^vanffm dai^vO. (Vd. 19, 1 -48 -44) 
and other places. 

Here, in the ‘ Vi-dalva-d4ta’ , the term ‘daeva’ has been 
assigned a distinct meaning, rarely, if ever traceable to the 
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CrItliSB ; variouB evil spiritual foroee are named and dis* 
isnguished with the appellation *da?va’, and ‘aAra mainyu’* 
the leader o| them all, is called ‘da^vanfim da5v6’. 

As soon as this special meaning was assigned to the 
word *da5va’, the terms, ‘daeva-ySza’ and ‘^^va-yasna” 
(“da5va worshipper”) came into being. 

This degradation^of the exalted term ‘deva’, evolved 
the idea of the *De\dr in the Old and the New Tesl aments. 
This was due to the meaning of the ?arathustrian term 
'da5va’, which was well known to the Semites, the Hebrews 
and the Christians, having been imitated by them ; the 
Semites having equated the ‘Satan’ with the ‘Devil’ and 
made him the “prince of evil spirits.” 

In the Neo-Persian literature, the term *div' has been 
used of “mischievous men,” “men of irrascible temper- 
ament ” 



HEFERKNCE TO EAGLE AND OTHER 
MYSTERIOUS BIRDS IN AVCIENT 
LITERATURE. 

Eaikhosbow Arjdeshib Fitter, 

Bombay. 

Autpicious influence attributed to the Eagle. 

The position held by the auspicious bird EAGLE 
among the European Nations from the time of Jesus Christ 
down to the present, is a nply described in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica and other works in various European lan- 
guages. I, however, will confine myself only to the ancient 
literature, both profane and religious, in dealing wi.h this 
interesting subject. 

Mysterious Birds Referred to in Ancient 1 ranian 
Literature. 

The Eagle is given a very honoured place in the history 
and religious of the Aryans of Iran, India and Europe. 
However, there are references to mysterious birds in the old 
Iranian Literature. One is there represented as an angelic 
agency, and an emblem of power and greatness of the 
Aryans. Also in the ancient Iranian legends and history, 
we notice its exalted status. “The Shah Nama’’ or the 
“Book of Kings” of the poet Ferdousi, contains many in- 
teresting incidents, wherein this bird is shown playing an 
important part 

Their Mystical Powers, 

*The blessed person, who possesses the feathers and 
bones of this mystical birdf, can never be smitten by any kind 

* Bebrftm TMht^ paiTAS. 85*38. 

t PethO-Pftraiaby uame. 



migic or hurt by wouads. The possessor of these there* 
fore gets success and glory. With the help of the feathers, 
he attains success, displays great prowess, and exhibits so 
great mental powers that his enemies are in constant dread 
of him. 

The povssessor of the plumes is earnestly sought for by 
great generals and their assistants, for succour and guidance 
in times of danger. Such a blessed person was invited for 
help by the family and kinsmen of the Emperors Kai Kaus 
and Kai Khosrow. The mighty Shah Faridum was its pos- 
sessor, who, by its help, smote the accursed Zohak, who had 
3 mouths, 3 heads, 6 eyes, and possessed lOOO strategems 
who was very pow ‘rful, arrogant and evil-minded, and who 
was created by Angramaiiiyu for the devastations of the 
settlements of the Righteous Aryans 

The Eagle aiid the Sun. 

It IS stated That at the time of the dawn, when day’s 
light IS resurrec'eil, the Eagle sets its eyes just before any 
o.her cnatioD, on its llgh^ The Sun’s light revives Know- 
ledge and Holy Spirit, which dispel darkness and annihilate 
Ignorance and makes i^he Go-d Knowledge irmiuphaiiL The 
Eagle is the true lover, and the great and natural admirer of 
the Sun. There is a belief that the Eagle is the connecting 
link between this w'orld and the next. It is the messenger 
of the gods. It 18 immortal and unconquerable. 

Emblem of Power, 

The Avestan scholar Dr. Dastur M. N. Dhalla, in his 
“Zoroastrian , Civilization”, P. 369, says : “Among the 
birds, the Eagle represented the national glory, and stood as 
an emblem of greatness and power.” 

The eagle icas revered by the Aryans. 

The Rg Veda of the Hindus does not make any men- 
tiin of the Eagle Still, in the Hindu Mythology, the Eagle 
Garu4a w the vehicle ( Vahan') of the God Vispu. The God 



tndra i* onoe oompaivd t6 a ‘Shayen’ — ivhich is variously 
translated as the Eagle or the Hawk. According to J. Muir’s 
“Sanskrit Texts” Vol. I, P. 4i)2, the Eagle is the great 
admirer of the Sun, and is the trusted guardian of the thou- 
sands of the Yalkhilia ^^jis pcrformmg Tap (religious 
austerities), while hanging on trees. i'’rom the Listory of 
the Yiduvas, Magadhas, Valkhihs, and the Bhojas the 
prominent ancient Aryan ruling tribes in India, said to have 
been descended from early Iranian settlers in it, it seems that 
they used to look with grea. reverence and love upon the 
Eagle, just as the Iranian Aryans used to do. It seems that 
these tribes used actually to worship both the Eagle and the 
Mountains. The\ used to pu^ the emblem of the Eagle on 
their banners. On the standard of Lord of the 

Uindus, It IS said that the image of an eagle was depicted 

Worship if the eagle. 

The four Aryan tribes , which had come down from the 
Central Asia and settled in India, worshipped the Eagle and 
the Mountains, of which an mteresting evidence is that an 
eagle is shewn sitting on the top of a mountain on the corns 
excavated from ancient rums in India, which belonged to 
these tribes. I' is wor.h while noting that just such a type 
of coins has been found in ruins in Mesopotamia. These 4 
Aryan tribes, it seems were professing the good Mazdayasni 
religion. 

The , Babylonian and Egyptian \gods in 
eagle bodies, 

Th^Babylonian god Marduk has* the shape of an eagle, 
and is represented as killing his mother Tiamut the Dragon. 
The Egyptian Sun God Uorus is depicted as having the 
head of an eagle. 

The Antagonists of the Eagle, 

The terrible dragon or sei^ient, which resides in seas, is 
called by the name of “Vrtra” by the Hindus. The Ser- 
pent is named “Setti’’ by the ancient Egyptians to which 



the Babylonian female dragon Deity **Tiamut’ can be corfl- 
pcu:ed. The Assura tribe settled in India from the Central 
Asia, celled it “Kasiapa.” Thus Serpent is the symbol of 
Darkness and therefore. Evil, The Aryan belief is that the 
Serpent or the Dragon is the enemy of the Eagle, which is 
the symbol of Light and Knowledge. These antagonistic 
forces — ’Light and Darkness, Good and Evil, the Eagle and 
the Serpent, are fightinar each other every minute, hour and 
day. Their fighting will go up to the Resurrection Day, 
wheu eventually Light will totally destroy Darkness and 
the Eagle will kill the Serpent. Thus, the Eagle is the 
symbol of resurrection. 

Sculptures in Iran, Babylonia and Egypt, 

There is also another e lasting evidence of the Eagle 
being held in reverence in Iran, Babylonia and Egypt, for 
sculptures having eagle^shaped creatures are found in an- 
cient ruins in all these countries. 

Eagle the Symbol oj the Majesty of the 
Aryan Glory. 

It is recorded in the “Karaiiamak-Artakshir-i--Papakan” 
chapter 3, that when Artakhsir, the Founder of the Sassan- 
ian Dynasty in Iran, was fleeing from his internment in 
Rafi to hifa far off country ot Pars, he was followed through- 
out this memorable flight by a mysterious bird. His en- 
emy, the Parthian Emperor Ardavan, asked his minister, a 
Dastur, as to why such a bird was following him. The 
minister replied that the Eagle was the symbol of the 
Majesty of the “Kayani Khoreh” or the Aryan Glory, and 
that though it was following him, it had not yet reached 
him. On the third day of the long flight, however, the 
enraged Emperor wag informed that the mysterious eagle 
was seen actually riding with Artakhshir, Whereupon, the 
minister remarked that as at last the Majesty of the Kaya- 
nians had reached Artakhshir, it would be of no avail to try 
to capture him, and that as he was now under the special 
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protection of ting Lord Ahura Maada, nobody could now 
harm him. Artokhahir Bubaequently became the Founder 
and the first Emperor ot the illustrious Sassauian Dynasty, 
which ruled from A. D. 226 — 6fjl. 

Holo an eagle saved the life of Emperor Artakhshir. 

“The liamamak-e-Artakhshir-Papakan”, chap. 9, 
para 2, also giyes an interesting incident, as under— 

One day when Emperor Artakhshir was 'very hungry 
and thirsty, his Queen, who was the daughter of his enemy 
the Parthian Emperor Ardavan, handed him a goblet which 
contained poison mixed with flour and milk. After saying 
ace, he was on the point of drinking it, when, it is said 
that, the glorious Fire Farnabag, which ife victorious, flew 
into the room in the shape of the Red Eagle, and struck the 
goblet, containing the poison, with its powerful wings, with 
the result that the goblet tell to the ground. Just then, a 
cat and a dog who were there, licked up the contents, and 
died immediately* The Emperor’s life was thus said to 
have been saved by an eagle. 

The Hero Rustom flying on an Eagle, 

In the “Burao Kama”, Rustom, the national hero of 
Iran, is depicted as riding on a giant eagle (Si-morg) and 
flying to a distant country outside Iran, just in tune to 
save two Iranian champions fighting each other. 

Emperor Kai Kaiis fletc to Heavens, 

It is recorded in the “Shah Nama” that the Kayanni 
Emperor Kai Kaus was so determined to probe the myster- 
ies of the unknown heavens, that he flew in the air on a 
throne, which was driven by two very powerful eagles I Of 
course, his adventure resulted in a disaster. 

The AusjHcious bird Homa. 

A certain high pedigree bird, called “Homa” was con- 
sidered BO auspicious by the ancient Iranians , that it is Said 
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that whosoever was fortunate to come under the shadow of 
the wings of that bird, was sure to become a great ruler. 
The ancient Iranian legends relate incidents to support the 
belief. 


The Mysterious Si-Morg of the Shah Name. 

The stories of the illustrious hero ‘‘Zal-e-Zabouli” and 
the mysterious “Si-morg”, (which is supposed to have been a 
bird of the species of the eagle, and of the national hero 
Kustom and the Si-morg, are well-known in the Shah Name, 
and show a burv'val of th'’ ancient Ar^.in relation with this 
bird. 


How the Si-Morg's Feather caused a Ohamjjtons 

Death, 

I would like to quote an interesting incident from the 
Shah Kama — The national hero Kustom and mighty 
Aspaudiar, the Crown Pnnce of Iran, were fighting a 
deadly combat After the first daj’s duel^ great Kustom was 
wounded in many places. He felt much anxiety about the 
result of the next day’s combat. It is recorded that Kustom 
was a protege of the mysterious eagle Si-morg, and, naturally 
therefore, he consulted the guardian eagle about his plight. 
It is said that the eagle rubbed its Feathers on all the 
wounds and healed them immediately. The Si-morg then 
gave certain instructions to Kustom for shooting an arrow in 
the eye of his great antagonist Aspandiar, and killing him 
that way. It was with the help of the bird that the mighty 
Aspandiar was killed. In gratitude, the hero Kustom 
always depicted a Si-morg on his standard. 

Ali'e Flag of the Eagle. 

Even among the ancient Mohamedans, the eagle seems 
to have been given an honoured position. While describing 
the Battle of Badr, Mr. Emile Dermemghem* in his, “The 



Life of Mahomet”, P. 180, says — “Ali carried the black 
flag of the Mahajiruo called the ‘‘Eagle”. 

The Eagle %n Heraldry. 

1 conclude this paper with a quotation from the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica, Vol. VII — “The Eagle, in Her- 
aldry is accounted one of the most noble bearings in 
armory, and according to the learned in the science, ought 
to be given to none but such as greatly excel in the virtues 
of generosity and courage, or have rendered singular service 

to their sovereigns The eagle has been borne as an 

ensign or standard by several nations. The first who seem to 
liave assumed an eagle were the Persians, according to the 
testimony of Xenophon... — 

As I said in the beginning of this paper, 1 have confin- 
ed myself only to the ancient literature in treating the sub- 
ject matter, leaving aside the fascinating and interesting 
study of the exalted position the Eagle has been holding 
since centuries among tome powerful European Nations — 
and especially among the Germans, the Teutons and the 
Austro-Hungarians. 



ZAKATHU^TRA’S DOCTRINE OF EVIL. 


PsopBssoR Dr, Manilal Patbl, Ph. D. (Marburg), 

V iiva'Bharati t ^Untiniketan. 

“None of Ye shall listen to the doctrines 
and precepts of the followers of fclvil ” 

Yasnn 31, 18. 


I 

One of the most persistent and perplexing problems 
humanity is ever faced with is the Problem of Evil- In 
our study of Comparative Religion we find, therefore, that 
the prophets, the saviours of mankind, were most preoccu- 
pied not only to investigate the origin of Evil but also to 
explain its existence and to show a way of overcoming it. 
The solutions of this enigma of Evil, as offered by the 
teachers of various religionsi naturally differ in each case : 
every individual solution bears the impress of the personal 
philosophy and world-view of its advocate. Zarathustra, 
the Prophet of ancient Iran, tackled the problem of Evil 
in a most original and characteristic manner. The way 
pointed out by him to face, fight and foil the advances of 
Evil is the most conspicuous contribution of his to the 
religious thought of the world. The following lines, which 
aim at presenting a concise statement on Zarathustra's 
doctrine of Evil, are therefore placed before the Iranian 
Section of this conference in the hope that the audience, 
chiefly consisting of the devout Parsis, will ,not find them 
unworthy of their attention. 

That a deep, first-hand study of the Gsthas of the 
AvestS is indispensable for a correct understanding of any 
of the doctrines of Zarathuftra goes without saying. But 
it cannot be too often emphasised that merely by running 



(Vver the Gsthic chapters (&^.s) rapidly, o£ a Ihaaited extent 
as they are, one cannot find the core of the Zoroastrian 
doctrines. For, these ‘song-sermons’, though ringing 
true with the religious fervour of the Iranian Prophet, do 
not offer us his teachings in any systematic and finished 
f(»rm but only poetically so that one needs to read bet- 
wera the lines in certain stanzas. Moreover, aome pass- 
ages in the Gstbss are still obscure to the schtdars, whilst 
not a few among others are found to admit of different 
interpretatioQs. It is therefore necessary that I should, 
at the outset, mention that the interpretations difered in. 
these lines are entirely based on my own reading of and 
researches into the GstbSs. 


II 

Good and Evil contend in human heart. Who can 
say when exactly these two forces came into baing ? 
Zarathustra calls them ‘spirits’ (manyavas-) and seems to 
believe that the spirit of good {spenta-manyu - , lit. ‘the 
Beneficent Spirit’) and that of evil (angra-manyu-), who 
meet each other m this mundane world are primordial. l 
In other words, the prophet does not indulge in specu- 
lations about (he original cause of the existence of evil 
but at once recognizes that the root of all evil lies deep in 
the human heart. 

This very ivorld is the battle-field where the forays of 
good are combating those of evil. Zarathustra conceives 
this race between good and evil in terms of a real battle ; 
he uses the verb non- ‘to conquer’ when he wishes to 
assert that good shall overcome evil,2 In Yasna 44, U 
he makes mention of the “two hostile forces come 


1. YMna SO, S , 45, 3 ; of. also 40, 2, 

2. Tawa 48, 1 and 2 ■ o£ 31, 4 
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together.” The parties repregenting ^righteousness' and 
drug- ‘evil deceit’ are also called rdna- ‘fighters’. 1 

Occasionally Zarathujtra uses other metaphors also 
with a view to laying emphasis on the fight against evil. 
Whoever chooses to join the forces of evil, not only 
menaces the life but actually harms it. Each individual 
therefore bears the entire responsibility of his or her 
actions. How is then one to keep oneself away from tha 
clutches of the forces of evil ? Surely not through repeat, 
ing sacrificial or magical formulas, nor through performing 
purificatory or suchlike rites, but only through righteous 
behaviour. Hence in Zarathustra’s original doctrine, 
there is hardly any room for the priest as a protector of the 
sacred knowledge, or as a conductor of the cult. Tiue, 
the sacrifice is occasionally referred to in the Gathas, but 
not as a means by which to influence, and to win favours 
from the deity, but only as an external sign of respect 
felt inner ly for the Supreme Being. Taana 3.3, 14 says 
that Zarathustra gives “the life even of his own body as 
an offering” inasmuch as he dedicates himself to the pro- 
pagation of the teachings of the Wise Lord, It is also 
remarkable that the Gathic word yasna-^ corresponding 
to Ved. yajhn- ‘sacrifice’, means ‘thought’ (rather than 
‘sacrifice’) in Yiisna 34, 1 where the author says, in 
essence, that the thought of pious men is sacrifice 
par excellence. 2 

The highest being, the Wise Lord, is to be extolled 
not in the crude ways of the primitives or of the latter 
superstition-ridden times (as reflected in Yast 1), but in the 
hymns of praise and prayers, in which the pious express 
their reverence in accordance with aremaii- ‘the devotional 
mind’. This becomes evident from various stanzas of the 


1. See BftrbhoJonkftO, AUirckHisches Woerterhuck^ 6* t 

Of Meil'et, Trots Ciitiferenc$9 Gathas pp* 55ff, 
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GSthafs ; for example, in Yasna 45, 10 areni'iti- is men- 
tioned along with yasna- while in Ys. 49, 10 it is men- 
tioned along with namah- (Ved. nnmns-) ‘homage’. Also 
in Ys, 30, 1 do we find staotd- ‘praises’ and yesn'jd- 
‘prayers* for Ahiira-Mazda- and for Vohu-Manah- occur- 
ring bide by side. 

Zarathustra expresses bis conception of prayer as is 
shown, with the word namah- or with yasna-, and this 
conception of his encoinpajses all that one usually under- 
stands by ‘worship’ rather than by ‘sacrifice*. The believer 
is represented to pray to the Wise Lord with “hands up- 
stretched.” A later Avestan text has explained the 
origin of prayer in Zarathustra’s conception as “the good 
thought’* {hum tin-) In Ys. 34 6 Zarathustra promises 
the "W ise Lord (and Righteousness and Good thought) a 
more joyful worship and praise if only a sign ot the re- 
versal of the sorely trying circumstances of his early 
prophetic career was given to him. The manner of this 
passionate prayer is most human and true to life. 

in 

The teacher of the new doctrine cf the spiritual God 
can, first of all, do nothing else but make man conscious 
that from him is dcin.in(led a personal mdcavourto face 
and tackle the most insistent problem of Evil, that he must 
himself make a choice between Good and Evil, Hence the 
metaphor of the two ways, from which to choose 
either, t But the right way is not perceived all at once 
by every one. To facilitate the proper jiarceptior. of the 
good way, a prophet’s activities are needed. It is express- 
ly mentioned in Yiibiia 31, 2 that since, owing to the 
commanding activities of wickedness {druj-), the better way 
is not always clear enough for an immediate choice, Zara- 
thustra comes to us alltis one whom the Wise Lord has 
recognised as judge {raiu-) of the two parties (ways), so 

1. Yagaa 31,2 of 31,9 f. , and S3, 5. 


^0 

that we — hunian bein^— maj live in accordance wi% 
Righteousness. In ^her wordn, Zarathustra’e 0*«k iR to 
see that the soul (uryun-) of man be quite awake, or it 
be made awake. In Yasna 2S, 4 he says . 

“I, who, in union with Good Mind, have 
kept my heart on watching over the soul 
(of mankind) and who have known the 
rewards of the Wise Lord for deeds, 
as long as I can and may, eo long will 
1 teach (mankind) the seeking of Right- 
eousness”. 

The exhortation and enlightenment which Zarathustra 
offers m his sermon-hymns is the “great gift” 1 mnz- maga~ 
as the Gathas would say. It is also called the gift of ‘the 
Good Mind ‘-J’. The conceptions of manihra ‘prophetic 
dictum’ and sdsna- ‘doctrine, are also used by Zarathustra, 
who declares himself to be the -‘the prophet’ of the 

Wise Lord. 

Each individual himself must, then, exactly examine 
and decide on which side he will place himself in this great 
fight between the Good and the Evil. No higher power, no 
capricious fate can decide the matter for man. Zarathustra’a 
own teachings as gu’^en in the Gathae have nothing to do 
with magic and superstition, with signs and wonders, with 
astrological hints and popular omens. 

The follower of Truth, Righteousness or moral Law,— » 
of asa- is an intelligent being, quite aware of and alive to 
his duties in this world, and not a possessor of the alleged 

1 ADdreas, Goeti NachT 1913, 376 , tbere aie Ttrious meaniDge asorU)«d 
to ma^a-by various scholars . Uut that giveu by Aodreas app^rars to be most 
appropriate. In fact magtk- is not the ^^present** of the d^y to Zarat|iuftre, 
but a ‘gift’ which Zarathustra cffeTS to maokind : 0 V« Weaendonh; 

Dai Welihildder Ifanter^ note 376, p. 312^ 

2. Yasna 51, 11 • 
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ieordts. It is necessary to lay emphasis ou this 
la^, for some scholars would see a reference to a ‘secret 

doctrine' in Yasna 48 >3 where mention is made of guzra 
sangha-. In^my opinion this stanza has an eschatological 
import; it refers to the hidden sentence of the judge to be 
pronounced at the end of things, as we know about it from 
Yasnn 82, 6; and 57, 14. What Zarathustra expects and 
demands of his followers is that they should listen to his 
sermons and assimilate their meaning, so that they might 
side with the right party, namely, with the forces of Good* 
The Prophet himself prays to Ahura Mazda in Yasna 44,17 
that his sermons may produce the desired effect, and that 
welfare and immortality may grow through that sacred 
word in union with him who is an adherent of righteousness. 

In Zarathuftra’s world-view, the life and the individual 
being are given the most prominent place not without deeper 
reasons. In this respect the Zoroastrian doctrine signifies a 
fundamental turning point, which distinguishes the Maz< 
daism from the oriental world, also from India, where the 
pantheistic currents assert themselves and the extinction of 
the personality remains the aim in life. Zarathustra, on the 
other hand, sees in the personality not a loosening from the 
divine, due to ignorance or sins, but definitely the discerning 
creative act of the deity, whose creation is presented as a 
shape in an artistic sense, as a “carving’’. ‘ The personal 
responsibility of man is again and again emphasised as, for 
example, when it is said that because of their own actions 
the Self of the followers of Evil, shall lead them to a life of 
long-existing darkness, ill food, miseiy and woe of speech 
In other words, Zarathu§tra fully acknowledges the 
intrinsic value of every human soul. 


1. Utrk the axpreesions loA'—in Yasna 29,6, SIill, 44,6 f , 49,9, 51,7; 
thvMrat — Yasna 29,1, 37,2. The Oreator is called tAteursW — to Yasna 
29,6; 42,2; 67,6, ot 0. ▼ Wesendonk, f6W., p. 67. 



Man, therefore, is required not only to knolH^ under- 
stand, and distinguish between the forces of the Good and 
those of the Evil, but — what is most important— ‘to haW 
the mil to dedicate himeelf completely to the cause of Truth 
and Righteousness. This is one of the most striking con- 
tributions Zarathustra has made to the progress of humanity. 
For “the kingdom of God belongs not to the most 

enlightened” as Amiel has said, “but to the best 

Society rests upon conscience and not upon science”. 
The doctrine of Zarathustra aims at the ethical and 
psychological betterment of the individual as well as of the 
society. The formula “good deeds, good words and good 
thoughts”, sums up alt moral and social injunctions which 
Ahura Mazda would wish his believers to carry out through- 
out their lives. One maj even say that the quintessence of 
Zarathustra’s message is constrained in this formula. The 
ways of the good Thought, as is said in Yasiia 5i, 16, con- 
sist of this triad of the ethical postulates which Zarathustra 
repeatedly enumerates and which one finds permeating the 
whole of the Mazdaistic religion. For, the good thought, 
the righteousness or the truth, the pious devotion, the right 
possession, the completeness or the wholeheartcdness with 
which one should devote oneself to the appointed task, the 
immortality, the obedience to the claims of the good : these 
are the ethical commandments to uliich man should conform 
in his daily conduct. 

Righteous action, righteous .speech and righteous think- 
ing are the means through which to fulfil the inoial demands 
which Zarathustra makes as the messenger of the Ahurian 
majesty. Zarathustra wanted the ancient Iranians to be 
absolutely truthful and righteous in their thought, word and 
deed. To be righteous in thought was the first step in the 
right direction, without which "good word” and "good action” 
simply cannot exist. To be righteous in word is again an 
indhipenssble prerequisite to "good action”. 



The **f<ood deed” means the choioe of, and dedication 
to, the forces of good as against the forces of Evil. The 
behaviour of those who live in terms of o^a — of Righteous • 
ness, is naturally instinct with Truth and Justice* Zarath* 
u^tra brought home to the princes and people of ancient 
Iran that hie word, his doctrines were more powerful than 
the sacrifices and magic rites of the followers of older deities. 
For, his exhortations roused the insight and sense of respon- 
sibility in man. Himself an intensely religious personality, 
25arathustra steered clear of the maelstrom of metaphysics 
or of subtle abstract dialectics, or even of preaching and 
practising barren asceticism. In Ancient Iran Zurathu^tra 
bade man to dedicate himself to God and goodness. He bids 
the same today if only man would listen to him. 




SECTION III 

ISLAMIC CULTURE AND RELIGION 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Principal Mo^mmad Shaft\ M.A. {Cantab\ Lahore, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is an honour to have been asked to preside over the 
Islamic Section of the Trivandrum session of the All- India 
Oriental Conference and I tender my best thanks to the 
Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
who elected me as President of this section a second time. 
In my address I propose first to give a brief survey, for the 
period following the Mysore session of this Conference, of 
some of the activities known to me at various centres 
connected with the studies in which this section is in- 
terested, and then to invite attention to the problem of the 
preservation and publication of Arabic and Persian inscrip- 
tions in British India and Native States. 

The Majlis D^’irat al-Ma‘arif, Hyderabad is continu- 
ing to do valuable work. They have printed and pub- 
lished in the last few years the Jawhmt'^ Isl&h al-Mantiq 
ascribed to Zaid b. Rifa'a, the Tadhkirat al-Sdmt' Wal- 
Mutakalkm of Ibn Jami'a (d. 733) which throws light 
on the Islamic educational system in the middle ages, 
the famous KUdb al-Jam&hir ft Ma'rifat al-Jawaktr of 
al-BerunI, the $afwat al-$afwa of Ibn al-jawzi (d. 597), 
a work drawn up on the lines of the Hilyat al-Awliyd\ 
and the third volume of TdshkupriztLdeh’s Mtfldh al~ 
Sa'&da, a copy of which was acquired by the India 
Oflice from Vienna. Mention may also be made of the 
following publications of theirs, viz. the Ma^rifat ^Ulum 
aIrHadUlp and of the Ktl&b al-'Umda ft $tna'ai al-Jtr&ha 

* Bdited by Dr. MoasEam Husam of Dacca. The wine scholar pt^bllshed 
hiB edition of the Diw£n of $ur£qa b Mirdfis al-Bdriq! m the J R,A*S for 1936. 




by Ibn al-Qufif (d. 685). Beside these, they have on hand, 
among other works, Bukljarrs TcCri^ Kabir, Ibn al Jawzfs 
K. al-Muntazam, and Nuwairi’s Ta'rikh Iskandariyyah. 
Attention may also be invited here to the remarkable work 
of the Bureau of Translation and Compilation, Hyderabad, 
which according to a list issued by them early this year, 
has so far published 236 works dealing with about 21 
subjects, in Urdu. Further they have 62 works still in the 
press, 105 under translation or compilation, and 119 
selected for the same purpose. 

The Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu has completed the 
printing of its Enghsh-Urdu Dictionary y a comprehensive 
and accurate work covering 1600 large pages. The 
Anjuman under the able direction of its indefatigable 
Secretary Maulavi ‘Abdul Haq, B.A., D.Litt., has shown 
considerable activity in directing the attention of those 
interested in the preservation and advancement of Urdu 
towards its problems. At the Aligarh session of the Urdu 
Conference held in October 1936 a definite programme for 
the future was drawn up and live interest in the problem 
created, as shown by the numerous branches of the 
Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i-Urdu, which have been formed all 
over the country. The solution of the Hindf-Hindust£nf 
problem offered at Patna may also be taken as a result of 
the same awakened interest in the question of the linguistic 
unity of India. 

TheDar-ul-Musanniffn of A'zamgarh has been as active 
as ever. They have printed the Ta'rtkh Stqilliyay vol. 2, 
and have still in the press the Siyar-i-Tbibt'in, and a work 
on the History of Islamic Madrasahs in India. They have 
under compilation works dealing with the life and philoso- 
phic thought of al-Rizf, Ibn Taimfya, and Hume ; a 
translation of Ibn Khaldun: a History of India in several 
volumes ; a history of the Islamic system of Education ; an 
Arabic- Hindustani Dictionary ; and the second volume of 
the Ruqqa''&t-i~ Alamgiri, 
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In the Universities a lot of good work is being done. 
In Bengal Prof. M. Ishdq of the Calcutta University has 
in hand the third volume of the Sakhunwaran-i-Ir&n dar 
' Asr-i-Hadtr^ Prof. M. Zubair Siddfqi has completed the 
first volume of his history of Hadfth and the connected 
sciences, and is editing Berunf’s Rtsala fi' I- Antal bi'l- 
Istarlhb. He has also taken up the edition of Saif b. 
Muhammad al-Harawf’s Tankh-i- Herat, originally under- 
taken by K. B. Maulavf ‘Abdul Muqtadir. 

In the Allahabad University Prof. A. S. Siddfqi is 
bringing out a new critical edition of al-Jawalfqf’s 
K. al-Mu'arrab, Dr. Zubaid Ahmad is publishing shortly 
his thesis on Arabic works produced in India, and Dr. 
Sa'fd Hasan’s work on the history of the Early Buyids 
is also awaiting publication. Prof. M. N. Rehman has 
published his work on the A'««ya-names in Arabic 
(Allahabad University Studies Volume) and an edition of 
Tafrashf’s Shabtiam-t-Shad&b. A Research student of the 
University has published J unaid Baghdadi’s treatise entitled 
’/-//zwa/« (Allahabad University Studies Volume), 
another is engaged in preparing an edition of the Farhang-i- 
Jahangfri, still another, of the Tadbkira-i-bf-Nazfr of ‘Abdul 
Wahhab, dealing with Persian poets. 

At Aligarh M. ‘Abdul ‘Aziz Maiman is busy editing a 
lot of unpublished material. His editions of Abu ‘Ubaid 
al Bakrf’s Al-JM'alt Sind of A1 Mubarrad’s Nasab 'Adnan wa 
Qahtan have been published, and those of the diwatis 
of al-Afwah al-Awdf, al-Shanfara ’1-Azdf, and Ibrahim b. 
al-'Abbds al-Sulf are in the hands of the printers, while 
those of Kib b. Zuhair, Humaid b. Xhawr al-Hilalf and 
Suhaim ‘Abd Beni ’1-Hashds are ready to go to the press. 

In the Lucknow University Dr. ‘Abdul ‘Alfm is 
engaged on a critical survey of the literature produced 
in the J&Atli period, and Syed Mas'iid Hasan Ridawf, on 
a history of the development of Urdu Martliiya. 



In my own University (the Panjdb) the Anatytkal 
Indices of the Kit&b al 'Iqd of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihf al*Andalus{ 
(2 volumes) have been published, also ‘Alf b. Zaid al-Bahaqfs 
Taiimmat Stwan al-Hikma (in Arabic and Persian). The 
newly-started Arabic and Persian Society has begun the 
publication of its historical series with a memoir on the 
Taj Mahal of Agra. The Proceedings of the last session of 
the Idara-i-Ma‘drif-i-IsMmi'a are almost ready for publication, 
and a Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
now in the Panjab University is in the Press and will 
appear shortly. 

In Bombay Dr, Dd’udpota has recently completed his 
edition of the Chach Nameh. In the same Province, 
The Islamic Research Association has published Dr. 
A. J. Arberry’s edition and translation of Abu Sa‘id 
al-Kharraz’s Kttab al-Sidq (Islamia Research Association 
Series No. 6). 

The Department of Arabic, Persian and Urdu of the 
Madrds University has published an Urdu translation of 
the Waqi'&t-i-Azfari of Mfrza ‘Alf Bakijt Kurg^nf of Delhi, 
as its Bulletin No. i. The work is a biography of the 
author and incidentally gives an account of the Mughal 
Empire in its period of decay. The Department has 
several other works to its credit. 

The above account of work done in Arabic, Persian 
and Urdd has no pretensions of completeness but, though 
inadequate, it gives enough indication of valuable work 
published or attempted in connection with the Islimic 
studies and of the growing interest in them in the various 
parts of the country. 

I am now going to refer to a matter which is to my 
mind of considerable importance from the point of view of 
those interested in the history of Islamic Culture in India, 
viz., the preservation, collection and publication of Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions in the various parts of British 
Ipdja and Native States. The Archaeological Department 
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have published some important ones out of these, and may 
publish more in the near future, as 1 shall presently 
mention, but a lot still remains to be done and unless early 
and organised efforts are made by competent scholars to 
collect, publish and interpret this material, much of it is 
bound to be lost or damaged and become inaccessible to 
students. A few examples will illustrate my point. 

In 1927 I paid a visit to the famous fort of Ranthambor, 
in the Jaipur State, accompanied by a learned friend, who 
had visited it some ten years earlier and had brought me 
on the above-mentioned occasion all the way from Lahore 
to show me the inscriptions which he had seen on the 
buildings between Khiljfpur and the Fort. To our surprise 
we found that not one of the said inscriptions was to be 
found in its place ; they had all disappeared. We were told 
they had found their way to Sawii Madhopur but in spite of 
all our efforts we could not trace their owner. Similar 
inscriptions, I know, have been removed from other places 
in R^jputdna — I saw one of these in Lahore only the 
other day. 

In 1936 the Iddra-i-Ma‘drif-i-Islamfa, a Lahore institu- 
tion which owes its existence practically to the generosity 
of H. E. H. the Nizam, gave financial assistance to Mr. 
Mohammad ‘Abdullah Chaghta’f who undertook to collect 
epigraphical material for them. Mr. Chaghta’f secured 
from various places in Western India — Gujrdt, Kathiawar, 
Mdrwdr, etc., stampages of about 1 50 inscriptions, a good 
many of which had not been studied before. The Id^ra 
has not adequate funds to publish them, so they must 
await publication and remain inaccessible, one does not 
know how long. The Archaeological Department of the 
Government of India copied a number of those which Mr. 
Chaghtl’f obtained from Gujrit and RijpiStina, but I am 
not aware if the matter has gone any further than that. 

In the Salt Range in the Jhelum District are to be 
found the ruins of f'lqndnnh the fortress which MahmiSd 



took from the Jaipdlfs* in 405 A.H./1014 A.C. The Fort 
appears later in the history of the descendants of 
Mahmud, and of Qabacha the ruler of Sind, whose Na'tb 
Qamar al-Din sent presents from here^ to Jal^il al-Din 
Khwarazmsh^h in 619 A.H./1222 A.C. and of Iltutmish. 
It received a visit from Akbar, who planted in the town 
of Nandnah, at the foot of the Fort, now called Bagh^n- 
wdla, a garden, traces of which are still in existence 
(^Akbar Ndtneh, Bibl. Ind. Series, III, 350). 

Now in this highly interesting place, which I visited 
early this year, 1 found fragments of a tombstone, bearing 
an inscription. All the pieces, unfortunately could not be 
collected, and therefore the history of the tomb was practi- 
cally lost. The pieces that I could trace were legible 
enough, though the Jhelum Gazetteer {j^. 4) told us in 1904 
that the fragmentary inscription was too far gone to be 
legible. In a similar way has the inscription on the 
Choburji in Lahore suffered. Parts of it, which fortunately 
were copied in a scrap-book less than a century earlier, 
have now disappeared from the Choburji. 

I need not elaborate the point any further, for many of 
us would have noted similar cases of unedited epigraphical 
material and its loss to scholarship. What requires our 
immediate and serious attention is the urgent need of 
organised efforts to save this material from oblivion. “ The 
Archaeological Department and its officers competent to 
deal with this subject ” are doing “ what they can in this 
respect, side by side with their multifarious other duties.” ® 
But is it not the duty of other scholars interested in these 
matters to do their bit, and exert themselves for a more 
rapid advance in this branch of their studies ? 

The following information received in September, 
1937 I owe to the courtesy of the Director-General of 

^ N^^inQr MahmUdt p 91 . 

* See Nasawi, Sirat al-SuHdn Jaldi al*Din (Paris, 1891 ), p. 86*^. Read 

instead of 

• From a letter of the Director of Archeeology to me, dated m S^tember, 
1937f 
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Archaeology in India, as to what is being done for the 
Muslim inscriptions in India ; 

* An intensive epigraphical survey of Muslim in- 
scriptions in Sind and Bombay is already in progress and 
a comprehensive memoir on the inscriptions of Bijapur 
(No. 49 by Dr. Nazim) was published by the Department 
last year. A vast number of inscriptions at Tatta and 
Makli Hills in Sind have also been collected and translated 
by Mr. Moneer of the Western Circle. He expects to 
revise his text by comparing them with the original in- 
scriptions on the spot, next October. It is proposed to 
publish all the Tatta inscriptions in the form of a memoir 
of this Department. A number of inscriptions in Gujrat 
and Rajputana brought to my notice by Mr. Chaghtai were 
recently copied by the Department. In Bengal, Bihar 
and Central Provinces scholars are engaged in collecting 
and publishing Arabic and Iranian inscriptions. All the 
historical and non-historical inscriptions occurring on Delhi 
monuments have been published and a systematic attempt is 
being made to collect the inscriptions of the early Pathan 
rulers and Mughal Emperors in the United Provinces’. 

The above account has no reference to the rich Arabic 
and Persian epigraphical material of the Punjdb, N.-W. F. 
Province, certain parts of Rajputana and several other 
Provinces and States, and even in the Provinces named 
in the above there is ample room for the co-operation of 
several scholars. 

Within the last two years I have visited Sind four 
times and found its old cities like Thatta, Sehwan, Rohrf 
and Sukkur possessing numerous unedited and unpublished 
inscriptions of considerable interest and some of them 
raising interesting problems. It is possible to refer only 
to a few of them here. 

(l) The tomb of Hh/i Abu Tur&bi. — The Gazetteer 
of the Province of Sind (Karachi, 1907), p. 91 has the 
following : — 

‘ One great Shekh, by name Abd Turdb, who took 
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the important fortress of Bukkur and did other deeds of 
valour, claims our interest because his tomb, situated about 
two miles from the village of Gujo in the Mirpur Sakro 
Taluka and about ten miles west from Tatta, and bearing 
the date A.H. 171 (a.d. 788), must be the oldest historical 
record of any kind in Sind 

I visited the tomb in 1935 but to my great disappoint- 
ment could not trace the inscription of A.H. 171. 
Apparently the remarks in the Gazetteer are based on the 
following statement in Mir ‘Alf Sher Q^ni'Ts Tuhfat al- 
KirUm (composed circa A.H. 1181), III. 26 : — 

‘ It was in his time (i.e. the time of ‘AH son of ‘fsa 
son of H£man,* Governor of Sindh under H£run) that the 
strong fort of Tharrah in the region of Skorah, the town of 
Bakar, and some of the villages of that region to the west 
of Sindh (river.'’) were taken by Sheik]} Abu Turab, who 
was a highly honoured individual belonging to the second 
generation after the Prophet (tai'tdh'in) and whose mauso- 
leum, along with the tombs of other martyrs, is still visited 
by the pious.* On the dome {dar sar-t-Gumbaz) the date 
of building of the mausoleum is given as 171 ’. 

I have already said that I could not find this inscrip- 
tion on the dome. But even if it was there, at a point, 
which could not be seen by going round the mausoleum, 
one would like to make sure that the writing belonged to 
the 2nd century of the Hijra. That the dome itself does 
not date from the 2nd century is proved by an inscription 
inside the mausoleum on its eastern wall. This inscription* 
tells us that the ‘ lofty ’ dome over the mausoleum of the 
saint Sheikh H^ji Abu Turib was built under the superin- 
tendence of Mus^ b. Shahjin on Safar 3, 782 A.H., by the 

^ So also in the author’s autograph copy, which is with me The correct 
form IS M^hdn. Baladhori, p. 444 mentions MdhdnVs of the time of Ma’mdn 
and Mu’tasim, who were in Sand^ and Hindi hat not ’Ali b. *fsa M4h4n. 

* Ahl Alldh, lit* the friends of G^od 

^ For the text of the inscription and a block reproduction of a charcoal 
rubbing of it see the Onental 0>Ue(§ Mafottne for Fabruaryi 1935, p4 141, 
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order of J 5 m ‘Ali’al-dfn, under the suzerainty of Shdh 
Ffrdz (Tughlaq, r. 752/^35 1-790/1388). 

(2) Two Sekwan Inscriptions. — Sehwan, on the 
eastern bank of the River Sind, ‘ is one of the few towns 
in Sind of which unbroken continuity with the remote past 
is attested.’ * It has an ancient fort, now in ruins, and its 
ruins are covered with numerous fragments of blue tiles of 
different periods. Sehwan has also the tomb of ‘Uthman, 
originally of Marand in Adhar-bayjan, commonly known as 
Lai Shahbaz Qalandar, who visited* the court of Sultin 
Mohammad son of Qhiyath al-Dm Balban in Multan, and 
then settled down in Sehwan. His tomb, which was 
visited by Ibn Battutah in 734 A.H./1334 A.C. ‘is still 
the most venerated shrine in Sind 

The mausoleum has several inscriptions^ in it, two of 
which are from the 8th century of the Hijra era, two from 
the nth and one from the 12th. But the most important 
of the whole lot were two inscriptions which I dis- 
covered accidentally in the cemetery just behind the 
mausoleum. They are inscribed in Ta>liq on two stones, 
and respectively, built in a wall 

ft. high. 

The larger inscription which has six Persian verses, 
tells us that the king of kings Muhammad Sh^h died on 
the night of Saturday, the 21st Muharram 752. The 
smaller inscription which has four lines in the same metre 
and with the same rhyme as in the larger inscription, 
supplements it and shows that in the year 754, in the reign 
of Ffriiz Shih, a dome was erected over the tomb of the 
Sultdn. 

' The Gazetteer of the Province of Sind^ p. 86, footnote 3. 

* In 662, accordlDf; to the TuhfatuUKtrim^ but this cannot be correct as 
Balban ascended the throne in 664. 

* The Gazetteer of the Province of Stnd^ p. 94. 

* For the text of these see the Oriental College Magazine for February 
J935. 
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The text and a translation are given below : 

Text 

(a) Text of the larger inscription : 

^FJjl »Li Jl» jl y 

* J}'^ i:;i' ‘’A ;‘^ \J 

U-Tif'J 

* \tJ“j^ *wl«C) 

* lT-^- ^ 

JUjL^ [- ^ ^ ^ #'i^ ^ ^ ] 

(d) Text of the smaller inscription : 

^AjO ^j^»M.^ sL^ 434*^ 

lo^o fclfll. ipMI ji j} jJ iS 

* cJ}*^/ v/''i ^:fi 

I j mj\AM*^ Vd^M*^ /**** 5^ sbyO vjJu 

[illegible] [illegible] 

[illegible] JJijH dyi». jl jb 

TSf! ^ 
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Translation 

{The larger inscription) 

The world is murderous, O Heart I do not entertain 
sincere feelings of loyalty towards it. 

For due to its tyrannical disposition, it has nothing 
else to do but to oppress and show malice. 

Take warning as to its conduct, from the case of 
Muhammad Shdh, 

For what a glorious monarch this treacherous revolu- 
tion of it has snatched away 1 

He, whom you see in the grave, was a mighty 
Emperor, O Master ! who had as his slaves many 
a ruling monarch. 

Though you had seen his glorious court a hundred 
times, 

Open the eyes of wisdom now, and see him here 
(in the grave) this time ! 

He conquered the world with his valour and gave it 
away with magnanimity. 

Much he had to show in the world both of valour and 
magnanimity. 

It was on the night of Saturday, the 21st of Muharram, 

752, 

That he made up his mind to go to the Yonder 
World. 


(The smaller inscription) 

In the reign of Firuz Shdh the Lord of the World — 
May God protect him on his throne ! — 

A dome was raised on that Defender of the Faith, 
Such that the revolving sky is, as compared with it, 
only a carpet placed in a vestibule. 

This was in the year 754 of the Hijra, 

The architect was Sarmast, favoured* of the Sultan’s 
slave. 

' Appar. this is a pun on QabuU a slave of Firdz, who rose to a high 
position, See p. 528. 
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.... (illegible) .... dome . . . (illegible) . . . . 

On which may the Lord shower a thousand 

(illegible) . . . ! 

This Muhammad Shdh, who died in Muharram 752 
A.H./1351 A.C. and on whose tomb a dome was raised in 
the reign of Ffruz Shdh in 754/1353, could be no other 
than Muhammad Tughlaq, Emperor of Delhi. According 
to the Ta'ri^ Firitz Shaki (BWAioth. Indica Series, p. 524 
seq., 535) Muhammad Shah died on the 21st of Muharram 
752/20th March 1351, on the bank of the River Sind at 
12 kos from Thatta, and, on the 24th Muharram Ffruz 
Shih was crowned as king at the same place. On the 
next day he started with the army back to Delhi. He 
halted at Sewastan (or Sehwan) for a few days and then 
proceeded to Bhakkar. Not a word is said, however, by 
Baranf about the burial of Muhammad Shah. 

The T. Mubarak ShaJit (B. I. Series, p. 118 seq^, 
written about eighty-seven years later than the events 
described above, repeats most of these statements but adds ; 

‘ He (Ffruz Shah) himself started with successive 
marches towards the capital Delhi, after placing the coffin 
of Sultdn Mohammad on an elephant with the chaiar set 
over it.’ In the following pages, however, nothing is said 
about the coffin and all that we are told (see p. 123) is 
that Ffruz Shah reached Delhi on the 2nd Rajab 752/ 
August 25, 1358 i.e. over 5 1/3 months later.* 

The above -quoted remarks in the Mubarak Shahi 
must have, however, given rise to the tradition that Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlaq was buried in Delhf, and both Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan* and General A. Cunningham^ locate 
this tomb inside the mausoleum of Tughlaq Shdh. But 

^ The earlier authority, viz. Barati! places the entry of FMz Shfih into 
E>elhi few days earlier See T Firuz Shihi, p 546. 

• Atidr aU^anddid (Delhi 1270), ch 3, p 29 

^ Arcbseological Survey of India. Four Reports dpnng the yeaa 1862-65 
(Simla, 1871), p. 216, 




the two inscriptions referred to above indicate clearly that 
Muhammad Shdh was buried in Sehwan in 752 and that 
two years later a dome was erected on the tomb. This 
conclusion is supported by the following considerations : — 

(i) Firdz Shah took over five months to reach 
Delhi, where the vizir Khwaja-i-Jahan had placed on the 
throne a supposititious son of Muhammad. It was most 
unlikely that he would have carried the coffin with him, 
under the circumstances, for so many months. 

(ii) Sehwan belonged • to the Empire of Delhi and 
possessed a strong fort. It was quite natural that in 
the uncertainty of his position at the time Finiz Shah 
should have preferred to bury Muhammad Shah at Sehwan. 

(iii) The inscriptions are written exactly in the same 
style, as other 8th century inscriptions in the place, leaving 
no doubt as to their genuineness. That which records the 
date of the death of Muhammad Shah gives also the name 
of the day, which is not given in the historical works, thus 
supplying an extra proof of its genuineness. 

One may here allude in passing to the obvious traces 
in Sind of the influence of the brilliant court of Sultan 
Husain Abu’l-Qhazi of Herat. The Arghuns were original- 
ly connected with that court and the artistic taste of that 
court is still reflected in the beautiful Nasta'lfq and Naskhi 
inscriptions dated in the loth century on about twenty -five 
tombstones in the graveyard at Sehwan, situated between 
the Railway Station and the town. 

(3) Rokrt-Sukkur. We pass on to the twin cities of 
Rohri-Sukkur. The ruins of the ancient city of Alor and 
its modern representative have no inscription,^ except one 
dated 1008/1599 which was inscribed by the order of 
that prince of inscribe rs Mfr Mohammad Ma‘§um of 
Bhakkar. Rohri has several mosques and mausoleums 

* bf §ublj al-A‘siiS, v 77; •AtdtbalAsfdrm,\QS ' 

• The Orunial College Magazine^ August 1937, p 89. 
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which have inscriptions,* e.g. a mosque near Kh^nqah-i-Dfn 
Panah (inscription dated 1096/1685), another in the Dhak 
Bizir (inscription dated 1 106/1694-5), the tomb of Sayyid 
Sultan Ridawi with inscriptions dated in n 13 and i n6, but 
two buildings of Rohrf require special mention, from the 
point of view of inscriptions, viz. the Jdmi* Mas] id and the 
Sufjfa-t-Safa 


The Jami'^ Masfid of Rohri 

The Jami‘ has a Persian inscription above the outer 
entrance dated 992/1584 stating that a person called Habib 
superintended the building operations. Another, also in 
Persian, has ten verses. After praising Akbar, in whose 
reign the mosque was built, the poet gives the name of the 
founder thus : — 

"• !».»■ 

. . . jt jl 

w 

Masnad-i-‘Ali Fateh Kbdn Mohawat was the Jagirddr 
of Bhakkar from A.H. 986 to 994, at first jointly with 
Parm^nand, a relative of Raja Todar Mai, and later, indepen- 
dently (fTankh Ma'sutni, Panjab University MS. f.i35b). 
Masnad-t-'^Ali was an Afghan title, which Fateh Khdn held, 
as an Amir of IsMm Shah. Later he became an Amir of 
Ak bar’s court and died in 997 (Blochmann, Tr. of the 
A'tn)d He was also called Fattu Afghan {Tabaqai-i~ 
Akbari Bib. Ind. Series II, 440). Blochmann appears to 
have regarded Masnad-i-'Ali Fateh Khan and Fateh Kh^n 
Filbin as two different persons, but from what has been 
said about it is clear that they were identical. 

^ For a fuller account of these inscriptions see the Oriental College Maga- 
zine for August 1937 1 p. 79 sqg. 
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The 

This structure is on a hill on the river bank opposite 
to the Bhakkar Fort It has a level platform on which 
are many tombs with carved and inscribed gravestones, the 
principal one being that- of Mir Abu’l-Q£sim, which is 
dated ioi8. According to the Ma'&thir al-Umarh III. 77, 
Mir Abu’l-Qasim son of Mulla Mi'r, was a Sayyid of Herat 
From the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakfm he passed 
into that of Akbar, and after distinguishing himself in the 
Frontier district, he was appointed Governor of Bhakkar 
first in 1007, and again in the reign of Jahangfr. The 
^uffa was built in the second period and got its name 
from the Mfr. It commands a beautiful view of the 
surrounding country (cf. Ma'athir i.c.). 

Sukkur Inscriptions 

This town is rich in epigraphical material much of 
which is due to the Mughal nobleman Mfr Ma‘sum of 
Bhakkar.^ The Mfr had a passion for inscribing on stone 
He was sent by Akbar on an embassy to Persia and he left 
many inscriptions on his route to Isfahan and Tabriz 
Bibur had built a Hall (^pish taq) on a hilltop in Qandahar 
and left an inscription on it. Mfr Ma'sum added to this 
inscription by appending to it a list of the provinces and 
towns included in Akbar’s Empire. The work was 
completed in four years. The entrances to the Agra P'ort 
and to the Jirni* Mosque at Fatehpur Sfkrf bear his 
inscriptions, but perhaps the largest number of them is to 
be found in Sukkur, mostly dated between 1002/1593 and 
1008/1599, which appears to be the period of the Mfr 
Ma'sum’s building activity. Those on his minaret and his 
tomb have been already published (No. 8 Archaologual 
Survey of Western India, Bombay 1879, p. 15 sgg.), but 
there are several more. Before discussing one of them 

I may mention that the chronogram of Mfr Ma'sum Nami’s 
_ — - 

* Sec the Onenlal College Magaztfiet August 1937, p, 84 sgq 

• Jind*, p. 90 
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death, as inscribed on his tomb is t — j*.U ^-oU Oji 

which yields 1014, but the TAdhkira-i-RUz'i-R&shan 
(p. 680) reads the as ^-«U Ji).j which yields 1019. 

The latter date is more probable, if the information given in 
Ma'aiMtr al~Umar& {B\h. Ind Series III, 327) is correct, 
viz. that he was appointed Amm ahMulk of Bhakkar in 
1015. But the question remains as to why bM was written 
instead of budah. I have recently published a document of 
the period of Akbar (dated 981) in the Proceedings of the 
Idhra Ma'&rif-i-Isl&mia (Lahore, 1938) which has some 
instances of the omission of this final via, and apparently 
it was understood as implied in the lower stroke of the 
letter dal. 

Namf built a Rest House on the river bank in Sukkur, 
which still exists. There are two buildings in the 
compound. The main one, in the East, is surmounted 
with a dome and has a peculiar ground-plan, and a smaller 
one, in the West, which is a small room with a niche 
directed towards the Ka‘ba. There is some tile-work in 
both buildings. On the Western front of the domed 
building is the following inscription in three lines : 

.iytS U) ilL* «L.mJu 

Translation : 

‘ In the time of the Caliphate of the great king, 
the mighty Emperor Jal 41 al-Dfn Mu^iammad Akbar 
B^shdh-i-Gb 4 zf — may his rule last for ever I — this useful 
edifice was put up by Amir Muhammad Ma'siim Nimf of 
Bhukkur son of Sayyed Safi’i Tirmidbfi for the benefit of 
the Muslim public. Whoso uses this building for a 
sepulchre, upon him be the curse of God, the Prophets, the 
Angels and the Faithful ! 1007/ 
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In the western building above the niche is a stone 
with the following inscription : — 

pi ^ L— iji. 

I^li Oj d p .A ft J wp_>>i d p -w«c jjjil 

I • • 1 CkjS 

‘ How fine is this paradise-like Garden House which 
affords to the soul the joys of the Garden of Iram ! As 
a chronogram for this delightful place the pen indited : 
Zahat Jay ^Ishrat\ How excellent in this place of 
delight ! ’ 

The chronogram gives ioo6 A.H./ 1597-98 A.C. as 
the date of this building, showing that it was erected 
a year earlier than the main building on the opposite side. 

The inscription appears to be rather odd for a place of 
worship, if it belongs to this building. Perhaps the build- 
ing was not originally intended for use as a mosque, but 
after the completion of the main building was made into a 
mosque or the inscription did not originally belong to it. 
This place is now in the possession of the Government 
and access to it is barred to the public. 

My object in placing before you some of the Sind 
inscriptions is to show what problems of absorbing interest 
are awaiting solution and what a rich field of work lies 
before those interested in Arabic and Persian inscriptions 
in the various Provinces of India. A band of unofficial, 
voluntary workers has immediately to come to the rescue, 
for though the Archa-ological Department and its officers 
are doing as stated by the Director-General of Archaeology 
‘ what they can in this respect side by side with their 
multifarious other duties ’, the importamce of the work 
urgjently demands workers who can devote their whole 
attention to the subject and not treat it merely as a 
side-activity. 

My thanks are due to you, ladies and gentlemen, for 
giving me a patient hearing. 

2 



SYRIAC IN MALANKARA 


Rev, Fr, Paul Curien, Kaniamparampil^ 
Kattapuram Church,, Ttruvella, 

Travancore 

Prof. Theodore Noldeke says . ‘ With Christianity, 
the language of Edessa pushed its way into the kingdom of 
Persia’. This had been mostly true of other countries 
also. But, so far as Malankara is concerned, it may be 
said that Chaldaic had been there, in the wake of Baby- 
lonian trade with the West Coast of India, long before the 
introduction of Christianity by the Apostle St. Thomas in 
A.D. 52. King Nebuchadanazer of Babylon carried on 
trade with Ceylon and the West Coast of India. 
{^Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII, P. II, p. 405, note.) As a 
result of this trade and correspondence, certain Chaldaic 
words must have crept into the language of Malankara. 
The following list of words, will, to a certain extent, prove 
the statement. 


Chaldajc 

Malayalam 

i 

1 Meaning: 

(Syriac) 

or 

Tamil 

Emmo 

Amma 

i " “■* 

i 

, mother 

Aboolo 

Ambalam 

room (shnne) 

Daio 

Nul 

thread 

Danas 

D^iam 

gift 

Dappo 

Dap 

cash bill 

Dargo (Dargan) 

Tharakan 

(a distinction given to one^ 

Havala 

Kavalan 

shepherd 

Hdoyil 

K5il 

place of worship 

Amomo 

Ama 

tortoise 

Hokil 

Akayal 

therefore 

Helko 

Aloku 

ornament 

Zavno 

Thavana 

time 

V5yo 

Ayyo 

Oh 

VSda 

patha 

way 
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Chaldaic 

(Syriac) 

Malayalam 
i or 

' Tamil 

1 Meanine 

Zacksiso 

Zacksba 

bolt 

Hoopaya 

Kuppayam 

covering 

Appoyo 1 

Appakaran 

i baker 

Idh i 

Id 

bank (bund) 

Soooti 

Kutti 

child 

Kaven 

Kavanichu 

corrected 

Ktiba 

1 Kuva 

arum 

Kabd^a 

Kupithan 

angry 

Miso 

Mnthan 

dead 

Koraba 

^ Kalappa 

yoke 

Thavla 

Thakil 

a kind of drum 

Thamburo 

'rharaber 

a kind of drum 

Thdyupa 

' Sayiipu 

(man who has crossed the sea 
and come^ 

Yarlika 

Arulapad 

king's command 

Kusa 

Kush 

a measure 

Kupitba 1 

Kuppi 

a bottle 

Tbina 

Thmna 

mud 

Tbasa 

Thlasu 

a balance 

Themra 

j Thimiram 

that which covers 

Kenara 

^ Kmnaram 

a musical instrument 


In A. IX 52 Apostle St. Thomas landed at Cranga- 
nore in Malankara ‘ and as a result of his evangelization, 
many people, especially high-caste Ilrahmans, were con- 
verted to Christianity. He founded seven Churches on the 
Malabar Coast, namely, Maliankara, Paloor, Paravoor or 
Kottakayal, Gokamangalam, Niranom, Chayal or Nilakal 
and Quilon. — He ordained priests from the newly converted 
high-caste Brahmans, especially from families such as 
Pakalomattom, Sankarapun, Kalii and Kaliyankal ’. The 
newly ordained priests certainly had to master Syriac ; for 
they had to say Holy Mass in it, according to the liturgy 
of St James, who first celebrated Mass in Jerusalem, ' The 
early spread of Chaldaic here, as a result of the Babylonian 
trade, must have helped them considerably in their study 
of the language. St. Thomas must have presented them 
with a Gospel of St, Mathew and a liturgy of St James. 
When Pantinus, a missionary sent by Demetrius, Bishop of 
Alexandria visited Malankara in a.I). 190, he was able to 
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find here an Aramaic (Vernacular Syriac spoken by Christ) 
Gospel of St. Mathew. Of this incident says the historian 
Husebius of Caesaria, ‘ Pantenius, on account of his zeal 
towards the gospels, was sent as a missionary to the 
Orient. He travelled as far as India, where he saw a set 
of people, converted to Christianity by the works of 
Bartholomew, from whom they got a copy of St. Mathew s 
Gospel. That Gospel is to this da> preserved ’ (Eusebius’ 
Ecclesiastical Hist., Book V, Chapter lo). There is one 
point here to be cleared. Pantenius says, that the founder 
of the Christian Church in Malankara was Bartholomew. 
‘ He might have misunderstood the epithet “ Mar ” used by 
Easterners before the names of the apostles and saints and 
might have said Bartholomew, instead of Mar Thoma’ 
[Indian Church of St Thomas (Malayalam) by E. M. 
Philip, page 50]. From these facts, the Malabar Church 
historian Mr. E. M. Philip infers, that ‘ the Syriac 
(Aramaic) Gospel of St. Mathew, which Pantenius found in 
the Malankara Church, proves, that during that time, there 
was enough convenience for correspondence in Chaldaic ’. 
i^Ibtd., pp. 35 and 50.) 

We have seen, that Chaldaic, introduced into India by 
the Babylonian trade, acquired a higher rank by the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Till the middle of the fourth 
century A.D., there is absolutely no source of information 
about the development of Syriac in Malankara. In \.D. 
345, an emigration of Syrians— 70 S) rian families, Mar 
Joseph, Bishop of Edessa, two priests and two deacons — 
headed by Thomas of Cana, a leading Syrian merchant who 
carried on trade with Malankara, landed at Cranganore. 
This emigration of Syrians, certainly had teen an important 
factor in the uplift and development of Syriac. The native 
Christians received the new-comers from Syria, with joy 
and from that date, the former came to te* called ‘ Syrians 
Those native priests, who were anxiously waiting for 
someone, who knew Syriac well, might have flocked to the 
new-comers. 
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From them, the native priests got Syriac books treating 
with ecclesiastical topics, and thus, a regular system of 
Syriac study might have been started. 

Till the last part of the i6th century A.D., history 
knows nothing about the progress of Syriac in Malankara. 
The training of priests certainly continued in Chaldaic 
(Syriac), When those eminent writers of the 12th 
century. Bar Hebraeus, Bar Salibi and the like were 
enriching Syriac at home, the Syriac-knowing people in 
Malankara would not have been shut out. The works of 
those scholars might have reached here through some 
agency or other; Isecause books were imported here now 
and then. To prove this, the Syriac manuscript copy of 
the Bible, preser\'ed in the Cambridge University Library, 
IS enough. The people of Malankara got that Bible here 
in the 9th century ; for the Malankara Metropolitan, who 
presented it to Dr. Buchanan in A.D. 1807 says : ‘ I hope, 
that this book will be more safe with you, than with us. It 
i«» said, that this came to our possession a thousand years 
ago’ (Indian Church of St. Thomas, p. 121). This 
book, written on parchment in ‘ Estrangelo ’ characters, 
was preserved in a Church at Thiaivancode, North 
Travancore. Dr. Laiden has opined that it was written in 
the 5th or 6th century (Hugh Pearson’s Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of Rev. Caludins Buchanan, 4th £dn., 
pp. 244-59 and 415). It is seen in the manuscript, that it 
was written during the time of Michael, Patriarch of 
Antioch, who died in the year A.D. 1 1^9. * The Catalogue 

of Syriac MSS. in the University of (Cambridge,’ p. 1043, 
too has approved this date. These facts prove, that the 
Syrians in Malankara were in touch with Syria at all times, 
and they were carrying on Syriac education here somehow 
or other. 

The next historical evidence of the development of 
Syriac is seen in the ‘ Account of St. Thome Christians ’ 
and in Philip’s Indian Church of St. Thomas. The former 



Says: ‘Towards the beginning of the i6th century, the 
Jesuits built a Church at a Vaipicota near Cranganore and 
founded a college for the education of the Christian youths. 
In 1584, a seminary was established for the purpose of 
instructing the Syrians in Theology and teaching them, the 
Latin, Portuguese and Syriac languages The latter 
says; ‘In 1581, they (the Jesuits) started a college and 
seminary at Vaipicota’ (p. 95). The reason for this 
establishment throws much light on the regard of the local 
Christians for their liturgical language. ‘ They (the 
Nestoiians and Syrians) used the Chaldaic Syriac in their 
worship ’ (p. 140). A Franciscan monk, Vincent de lago 
was deputed by Albuquerque, the first Bishop of Goa, to 
Malankaia in A.D. 1539. He founded a college at 
Cranganore. Then came a Bishop, Mar Joseph, from 
Babylon, whom the Portuguese and the Syrians mistook 
for a Roman delegate. ‘ He did not ordain those who 
came out of P'r. Vincent’s seminary, on the ground of 
their ignorance of the Syriac language. Parents of those 
youths, who studied there, did not like to send them to an 
institution, where their liturgical language was ignored. . . 
The Jesuits found, that the cause of this failure of Fr. 
Vincent was due to his antipathy towards the liturgical 
language of the Syrians to which, they looked with awe 
and veneration’ (Philip. — p. 95). 

The 17th century shows nothing of the development 
of Syriac. The institutions started might have been carry- 
ing on their work. During this century, many books 
might have been brought to Malankara from abroad. There 
is a manuscript copy of the Bible, brought by the Delegate 
to the See of Antioch in the year A.D. 1665, fh® 
Kottayam Syrian Seminary Library (Travancore). During 
the 17th and i8th centuries, Syriac education thrived well 
as a result of the frequent intercourse with Antioch. 

Had it not been for the timely benevolent and be nig n 
help of the Travancore Government in the 19th century, 
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Syriac would [not and could not have attained such a 
position, as it now holds. By this munihcence of the 
Travancore Government, the 19th century can be rightly 
called the ‘ Golden age ’ of Syriac in Malankara. There 
was at that time a ‘ Ramban ’ (Monk), Joseph Pulikotil, at 
Kunnamculam in Cochin State, who was of untiring 
enthusiasm and will-power, anxious to have a well-regulated 
institution for the study of Jacobite Syrian youths in 
Malankara, travelled far and wide, exhorting people to 
contribute their mite for the fulfilment of this high 
ambition. He could not get such help as he anticip>ated, 
from the then Metropolitan. He corresponded with Col. 
Munro, the then British Resident and Dewan of Travan- 
core, and that friend of Syrians most gladly appreciated the 
Ramban’s plans and kindly handed over to him the interest 
of the ‘ Vattippanam ’ (an amount of Rs. 10,500 deposited 
by Mar Dionysius I in 1808, in the Residency Treasury) 
without considenng the Metropolitan’s protest. The 
Travancore Durbar most benevolently gave him the site for 
the proposed seminary, free of tax. Thus, the famous 
Syrian Seminary at Kottayam was established in the year 
A.D. 1813, and two years later in 1815, Syriac education 
was begun there. Noi did the Travancore Durbar’s bene- 
volence stop here. At Tiruvalla (Travancore) where the 
writer of this paper at present works — a Church was 
erected by the Syrians of the place in 1815, disregarding 
the vehement opposition of the wealthy Brahmans of the 
place. The latter got enraged and set fire to the temporary 
Church building. The matter was reported to the Dewan- 
ResidenU The accused were heavily fined by the Govern- 
ment. The Syrian Jacobites of Tiruvalla, then, put in a 
petition before the then Sovereign, Maharani Parvathi Bai, 
requesting to help them to re-erect the Church. The merci- 
ful Maharani gave away to them half the fine — a huge sum — 
and the other half Her Highness made a gift to the Syrian 
Seminary at Kottayam. The Gracious Travancore Durbar 
did more. The seli-same Maharani, personally donated a 
sum of Rs. 21,000 for the Seminary entrusting it to Mar 
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Dionysius III in A.D. 1819. In addition to these boundless 
contributions, a whole island, the Munro Island, yielding 
an income of thousands of rupees annually, was presented 
to the Seminary by Her Highness. Who can forget these 
benign acts of the Travancore Sovereigns? There is 
absolutely nothing to wonder, why the Jacobite Syrian 
Christians of Travancore are so loyal to the Throne of 
Travancore. 

The Roman Catholics too, with their Seminary at 
Puthenpally, Verapoly, carried on the teaching of Syriac to 
their deacons. The most outstanding contributions they 
did to the Syriac language are the publication of a Syriac 
Grammar, printed at the Mar Thoma Sliha Press, Verapoly, 
in 1899 and a Syriac-Malayalam Dictionary in 1907. 
Another Syriac-Malayalam Dictionary had been published 
by a Jacobite priest of Pampakunda, N. Travancore in the 
year 1898. The famous Mangalapuzha Seminary at 
Alwaye, carries on the instruction of Syriac to Roman 
Catholic Deacons, at present. 

Syriac teaching in the Syrian Seminary, Kottayam, 
strided on well, till A.D. 1911, when certain internal 
differences caused a split among the Jacobites and Syriac- 
teaching institutions grew up at Pampakuda, Thrikun- 
nathu Seminary, Alwaye, The Zion Asram, Kodanade 
(N. Travancore), Mar Ignatius Dayara, Omallur, and other 
places. 

By the beginning of the 20th century, many hitherto- 
unpublished manuscript copies of rituals were printed and 
published at Pampakuda, by the efforts of the Late Very 
Rev. Kor Episcopa Mathen of Konat, the greatest Syriac 
scholar of his time. From the Kottayam Seminary too, 
many books were published. 

A kind of ‘ Garshuni ’ has been invented in Malankara, 
by which Malayalam was written in Syriac characters, 
though at times a little different in fonn. The date of this 
invention is not certain. However, this can be taken only 
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as a makeshift by those who were not well up in Syriac and 
not as a scholarly invention. 

All these could not lift up Syriac to the position it 
rightly claimed. The recognition of Syriac language by 
the Universities of Calcutta and Madras, by the strenuous 
efforts of Mar Ivanios, Archbishop of Trivandrum, and 
Mar Themotheus, Metropolitan of Kandanadu Diocese, the 
most eminent Syriac Scholar of the age, aroused the dead 
Syriac from its tomb. 

Ancient Syriac Inscriptions in India. — The only one of 
its kind is the inscription on a cross in the Big Church, 
Kottayam, frequently visited by high personages such as 
Viceroys and Governors. Dr. Burnell opines, that the 
inscription was of the tenth century A.D. {Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. Ill, pp. 308-316). The writer of this 
Paper has personally seen this inscription and has read it. 
The quotation is from the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Galatians, Chapter VI, Verse 14, and is deciphered in 
‘ Estrangelo’ characters. 

Tlu Loss of Syriac Manuscripts. — The writer is 
extremely sorry to deal with this portion of the Thesis. 
The invaluable records of Syrian Culture and literature 
remained unmolested for a very long time. Books, trans- 
lated or copied by the native Syrians, and books brought 
down from West suffered in the subsequent burnings and 
demolitions. It was not once or twice, literature suffered 
this cruel fate ; and consequently historians of later years 
could not get enough reliable matter to write the history of 
the Malankara Church. The historian Mr. E. M. Philip 
laments ‘ It is a fact, that the lack of records to write a 
satisfactory history of the primitive and medieval Malankara 
Church was due to this cruel and unjust action (burning) ’ 
(page 107). 

This crusade against Syriac manuscripts was started 
in 1599 in Malankara[, by Alexis de Menezes, Archbishop of 
Ck»a, at the Synod of Diamper (Travancore). He was 



invested with the spiritual authority of the Pope and was 
encouraged by the Portuguese King, whose Governor on 
this Coast ably backed him up. Literature sustained a very 
great loss at the hands of Archbishop Menezes ; ‘ for, this 
blind and enthusiastic inquisitor, like a second Omar, 
burned all the books written in Syriac or Chaldaic 
language, which could be collected not only at the Synod 
of Diamper, but especially during his subsequent circuit, 
for, as soon as he entered into a Syrian Church, he ordered 
all their books and records to be laid before him, which, 
a few indifferent ones excepted, he committed to the 
flames, so that, at present, neither books nor manuscripts 
are any more to be found among the St. Thome Christians ’ 
(F. Wrede, Asiatic Researches, VII, page i8i and 
E. M. Philip, Indian Church, pp 106-7). 

The precedent, instituted by Menezes, was followed in 
quick succession by many others. The next war against 
books was waged between A.D. 1653 1670. It was by 

one Friar Joseph, a Carmelite. He had been ordained as the 
Vicar Apostolic of Malankara. He tried his best to make 
the Jacobite Metropolitan Mar Thoma kneel before him. 
The latter was even imprisoned by him. As the result of 
fair tricks played by two old men from Mulanthuruthy , 
Mar Thoma got out. The enraged Friar Joseph went to 
the Mulanthuruthy Church and took away the books and 
other things as Holy Oil, Vestments, etc., and committed 
them to the flames. 

If the above two atrocities were perpetrated by Chris- 
tians themselves, the third was by a Muslim. His object 
could not be ascribed to any desire to destroy the books. 
Tippu, Sultan of Mysore invaded Travancore and Cochin 
in the year A.D. 1789. The Syrian Christians of those two 
countries had to suffer much. The big and prominent 
churches at Arthat, Parur and Angamali were burnt down, 
the last, a stronghold of Syrians. Those ediflces had 
preserved records and valuable boolcs, collected from very 
ancient days. 



The next instance of the loss of Syriac manuscripts, 
described by Mr. E. M. Philip is quoted below in his own 
words : * It has been said in the twentieth chapter, that the 
money, records, ornaments and books, kept in the Seminary 
under the joint lock and key of the Metropolitan and one of 
the Missionaries, were taken away by the latter. Many 
Syriac manuscripts are in that list of books, he took 
away. Those books formed a part of the library of the 
C. M. S. College, Kottayam. We got reliable information 
in 1903, that many of these were destroyed and the rest are 
going to be burnt away, as they were found useless. The 
Principal of the Mar Dionysius Seminary then wrote to the 
College Principal Mr. Asquith, that he came to know 
of the proposed burning of books and, if the rumour was 
true, he hoped that Mr. Asquith would kindly present or 
sell those books to his Seminary, whereupon he was 
informed b) Mr. Asquith, that no Syriac manuscripts would 
be destroyed. A few days later, a peon in the C. M. S. 
College, who had come to know of this correspondence, 
presented two Syriac manuscript copies to a certain Syrian 
priest. He said, that under the supervision of Mr. Asquith, 
certain Syriac books were burnt and that he had kept those 
two l>ooks without the knowledge of the Principal Saheb. 
Those two books are, at present, with me ’ (Philips Indian 
Church of St. Thomas, NUal. Ed., page 267) 

Wliat Servue did Synac do to Malayalam ^ — The 
Syriac literature has not done any material or meritorious 
service to Malayalam. The reason has been treated at length 
above. Syriac being at present a liturgical language only, 
almost nothing can be eked out for the benefit of people at 
laige. Only some translations, and those too merely 
religious, are what Malayalam got from Syriac. Certain 
Syriac words are now used as Malayalam, mainly by Chris- 
tians. The Syriac word ‘ SHba ’ (Cross) is in Malayalam 
' Sliba ’ itself. Although there is another word for it in 
Malayalam, * Kurisu there is no word in Tamil to speak of 
Cross except ‘ Siluva ’. Then ‘ Bava ’ (spiritual father) 
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which has its origin from Ava. This in course of time 
came to be spoken as ‘ Bava ‘ Kurbana ’ and ‘ Kabar ’ 
are two other Syriac words meaning ‘Holy Communion’ and 
‘ tomb ’ used as they are, in Malayalam. The Syriac 
language which had been preserved here for many centuries, 
is surely indebted to do considerable service to Malayalam, 
and I hope Syriac will play its part, if due consideration 
will be given to it. 

Dtfficultus for Research . — The majority of Christians 
in Malankara, although they call themselves Syrians are 
ignorant of Syriac language. From this fact alone, it is 
clear that any research work on Syriac is something too 
difficult. Who cares to study this dead language .? What 
earthly benefit is in its study ? So asks the up-to-date 
Syrian youth. The present situation— lack of energetic 
young men to carry on study for knowledge’s sake is highly 
deplorable. The habit of doing something for its sake, is 
of course yet to be copied here from the Westerners. If 
ever anybody wishes to do something for the uplift of the 
language, he is not in the least encouraged and gives up 
his work in despair. It is high time, that a remedy is to 
be sought for. The aspirant to priesthood (the only class 
who studies Syriac) as soon as he grasps certain words, 
begins to translate ; and when he is able to translate a given 
portion, he is considered duly qualified for priesthood 1 
No sooner he takes charge of the parish, than he gives up 
study for ever 1 Moreover, the translation of rituals into 
Malayalam have prompted them to give up even that bit of 
education they used to have before the translation ! The 
young man, possessing academical qualifications wanders 
to and fro in quest of a petty job ! 

This Thesis will not be complete if I do not suggest a 
few means for the uplift of the Syriac language in Malankara. 
The main ones are : — 

I. The aspirant to priesthood in all sections of the 
Malankara Syrian Church should necessarily con^lete, at 
least a three-years’ course in Syriac, 
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2. Well-regulated schools, recognised by the 
Government of Travancore, Cochin or Madras, should 
carry on the teaching of Syriac. 

3. The Travancore Government should be request- 
ed to institute a Syriac Chair in the Travancore University 
as was done by the Calcutta and Madras Universities. 

4. Efforts should be made to make the study of the 
language, an optional subject in all schools. 

5. The Governments should be requested to employ 
those who may pass the ‘ Sophar ’ and ‘ Malpan ’ Diploma 
Examinations of the Madras University. 

6. Copies of old Syriac manuscripts published, 
should be bought and a weil-fumished Library started. 

7. Very old manuscripts which are kept in many 
old families should be brought out and published. 

H. Those, who can write Syriac well, should be 
encouraged and books published. 

9. Magazines and Newspapers must I-ie started. 

10. An Association should be formed without caste 
prejudice for the fulfilment of the above suggestions. 

Cofulusion . — In spite of the disregard for the 
language, on the part of Syrians in Malankara, the Madras 
and Calcutta Universities have recognised Syriac, mainly 
for the sake of Syrians, who hail from Malankara (Kerala) 
for their studs there. But the Syrians of Travancore, 
Cochin and British Malabar are at present anxiously looking 
forward to the Travancore University, which, they fully 
believe, will not at all ignore their need ; but on the 
contrary will look after them more tenderly and dearly than 
the Calcutta and Madras Universities. The Government 
of an enlightened and Young Maharaja, whose ancestors 
had, times without number, helped the Syrians for the 
uplift of their liturgical language would surely bless His 
Highness’s loyal subjects, the Syrians with a Chair for 
Syriac in the Travancore University. 



MORE ABOUT THE ART OF WARAQAT 
Kazi Ahmad Mian Akhtar^ Junagadh 
Introductory 

The aim of the present paper is to supplement my 
previous paper on the Art of Waraqat during the Abbaside 
period, read at the Seventh Session of the All-India 
Oriental Conference held in 1933 at Baroda. Some 
important details pertaining to the subject propier, 
which were left unnoticed and could not be incorporated 
into the said paper, are dealt with here, though separately 
by way of supplement, which, it is hoped, will be found 
informing and interesting in so far as they are closely 
connected with the Art of Waraqat during the Caliphate. 

The term WarOqat, though mostly restricted to tran- 
scription, bookbinding and bookselling, as has already Ijeen 
defined in my previous paper, has a vast bearing on the 
different aspects of the literary activities of that age, and 
the students of Arabic literature and culture are well 
aware that there are good many particulars which constitute 
the promotion and cultivation of this Art, and throw ample 
light on the academic spirit and literary tendencies of 
that period. However, 1 have grouped together some 
necessary information bearing directly or indirectly on the 
subject proper under the following heads : — 

1. Books written on the art of Waraqat. 

2. The advent of paper. 

3. The Scribes. 

4. Book Trade. 

5. Reward for writing books and freedom of 
copying. 

6. Conservation of books. 

On the importance of WarTiqat as a useful and indis- 
pensable art for the human society, I cannot do better than 
to quote the historian — Philosopher Jbn Khaldun. While 
dwelling upon the chief arts and crafts which he call? 
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Ummahat-us-^anHyi' (the chief arts), Ibn Khaldun classifies 
them into two groups, viz. (i) Daruri^ i. e. indispensable 
and (2) Sharifah^ i. e. noble. In the former he includes the 
arts of Agriculture, Architecture, Tailoring, Carpentry 
and Weaving; in the latter the arts of Waraqat, Music and 
Medicine, and then dilating upon each of them and their 
expediency, he speaks of Waraqat in the following terms : — 

‘ The art of Waraqat, with other arts subordinate 
thereto, is the preserver of Man’s acquirements and is a 
guard against their being extinct. It transmits the concep* 
tions of human mind to the distant and unseen regions and 
peipetuates the outcome of human thought and the sciences 
in books. It elevates the grades of life to its hidden 
mysteries.’ ' 

That the art of Waraqat was still thriving in the 8th 
century, we learn from Ibn K halduu (d. 779 A.H.). His 
definition of the term Waraqat covers not only copying and 
bookbinding, but also the correction of books and codices 
and all other particulars jiertaining thereto,* 

Now w'C proceed to describe under different heads 
some particulars a propos the art of Waraqat. 

Book^ IVrtKett on the Art of WarSqat 

As I have shown in mj pre\ious pajjer, li’arUqat had 
become a thriving profession and on account of its 
flourishing condition great attention was paid to it. It was 
so popular an art that scholars devoted themselves to study 
its merits and details and wrote several books on it. I 
gpve here lielow a list of such books on Waraqat as have 
come to my notice : — 

1. jMsi fa (Nazm Tadbir-ut-tasfir) on 
bookbinding. 

2. (’Umdatul-Kuttab), by Amir al- 
Mu'izz b. Badis (d. 454), on preparing inks, cutting pens 
and transcription. 

* Muq^ddamah, p 3M, Bulaq Praas. 
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3 - icU^ 4 (Risala-fi-Sana 'at-il-Ahbar), 
a treatise on the art of preparing inks. 

4 - cyliwJl (>£ lS (an-Nujumus- 

Shariqat fi’amalil-Miqat), by Muhammad b. Abil-Khayar 
al-Husaini. On preparing inks of different colours and 
other materials required for writing, painting colouring, 
designing and ornamentation. 

5- jLojjAJ) (al-Aqlam ul-Qadimah) by Ibn 

ud-Dali. On one hundred and fifty styles of writing 
Arabic characters. 

6. ^sy ^ ksjJl ij (Risalah fi ’l~Khatt wa 
bari’l-aqlam) by Ibn us-Saigh. On transcription and 
cutting of pens. 

7. ^c. (Sharh Ibn 

Wahid 'ala Manzumat-i-Ibn il-Bawvvab). The commentary 
of Ibn Wahid on the poem of the great master artist Ibn 
al-Bawwab — (d. 413). On Calligraphy. 

8. ksjJ) ^'jup ij (Muqaddamah fi Sana’at-il- 

Khatt)by the famous calligraphist Ibn Muqlah(d. 328 A. H.), 
On Calligraphy. (Incomplete.) 

9. (Ur]uzah)a short-rhymed poem by Hasan 
as-Sanjari. On Calligraphy. 

10. kasi! ij (Urjuzah fil-Khatt). by 'Awnuddin 

Abil-Muzaffar Yahya b. Muhammad al-Wazir (d. 560 A.H.).' 

n. ij itillaiJI jpyiJ (Tanwiq un-Nitaqah fi’ilm 

il-Waraqah) By Ibn Misk as-Sakhawi,^ a learned scholar 
of the nth century (Hijrah). 

12. (Tuhfat-ur-Ramiq). By Abu-’l- 

Husain Ishaq b. Ibrahim at-Tamimi, a tutor to the 
Caliph al-Muqtadir and his sons. On Calligraphy 

* Kaahi us Zunun, Vol 1, p 82 * Kathf uz. Zunun, VoK I., p 343. 
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I3> (Risalah fi ’l*kitabat-i wa*l> 

kijatt'i). By Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Thawabah 
(d. 277 A.H.). On transcription and Calligraphy.* 

14. ^1^ liill (Kitab-ul-khatt-i wa’l-Qalam) 

By Muhammad b. al-Laith al-Khatib. On the pens and 
different kinds of writing.^ 

15. fan-Najm us-thaqib). By Qudamah 

b. Ja’far. A treatise wntten on the great artist Ibn 
Muqlah.^ 

B) Shailih ’AWul-Latif of Bs^hdad. 
On VVaraqat, its fienefits and disadvantages. The author 
was a critic of the catalogues of libraries and books.* 

As the art of Waraqat covers a large field of different 
subordinate arts, these have Ijeen dealt with either singly or 
severall) in the works mentioned alxne. Thus it will be 
seen that Nos. 7 to 10 are on the art of Calligraphy, in fact 
an important branch of the art of Waraqat. Book No. 4 
has already seen the light ol publication in 1928, printed at 
the 'Ilmijyah Press of .\leppo and is available in the 
market. Some of its contents are the composition of 
colours ; liquification of gold and silver for writing 
purposes , solution of gums tor mixing them with colours 
and refining the inks , making certain inks, and colouring 
bones, ivory, horns and bricks , changing any colour of 
paper and dyeing it : painting in gold and silver, etc. 
From the alxive contents it can easilj be concluded that the 
subjects have been treated in a scientific manner which gives 
us an idea of the cultivation of these minor arts at a time 
when the world at large was hardly acquainted with them. 

The MS. copies of Books Nos. i to 9 have been pre- 
served in the library of the great xMusIim savant Amir 
Taimur Pasha at Cairo.* 

* AT* a/*^iAnx/ p IS8, Ouro • a/-/^iArtsf, p 175, 

» if/-A'»Ara/, p 188, 

^ Journal of the Arab Academy, Damascus, VoL f, p. 141. 

* Lectum of the Arabic Academy of IMmastus, Vol 1, p 306. 

3 
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The Advent of Papef 

The introduction of paper no doubt gave a new 
impulse to the art of Waraqat, and its manufacture in the 
Islamic lands stood in bold relief for the Warraqtn who 
availed themselves of this golden opportunity. Formerly 
the Parchment (Raqq) and Papyrus (Kirtas) were in vogue 
for writing purposes, the preparation whereof was not 
an easy and a convenient process, and were hardly within 
easy reach of the rank and file. But a large supply of 
paper made from cotton and linen, solved this difficult 
problem for the scribes and was mainly responsible for 
bringing a large number of books into existence. The first 
paper-mill was erected at Samarqand and a second one was 
started at Baghdad at the instance of Fadl,* the brother 
of the Ja’far-al-Barmaki and the Governor of Khorasan 
in 178 A.H. Others followed suit in different Islamic 
lands like Egypt, Yemen and Tihamah, and ultimately 
other factories were established in different countries of 
the Near East, Spain, Persia and India. It is said that 
al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf, the Umayyad Governor, was the first 
man to write on paper.^ Ja’far the Barmacide is said to 
have Parchment replaced by paper in the state offices.^ 
According to a statement in as-Sam’ani, paper was only 
manufactured at Khorasan in the filth century.* That the 
paper was generally called ‘ Waraq ’ at Baghdad we also 
learn from the same author.® 

There were several kinds of paper named after, or 
rather dedicated to, the different eminent persons who 
either ordered these kinds to be manufactured for them or 
patronized their quality. These were called® — 

(1) As-Sulaimani — from Sulaiman b. Rashid, the 
treasurer of Khorasan under Harun ar-Rashid. 

(2) At-Talhi — from Talha b. Tahir, the second ruler 
of the Jahind dynasty. 

^ ibn KhalduQ^ Muqaddamab^ p. 399 * Al-kitabat-u^wa'l Kuttab, p 38. 

^ Maqrixi, Khiut^ 11, p ^ Ansab, fo2 47i * Ansab, fol 574 

* For tbaae details see Fibiist, p 32, Cairo, Sobb^i-A’aha, 1, pp. 475-6 



(3) An-Nuhi — from Nuh, the Samanid ruler. 

(4) A 1 Fira’wni — in allusion to the Pharo the Egyp- 
tian. 

(5) Al-Ja’fari — from Ja’far the Barmacid. 

(6) At-Tahiri — from Tahir II, the ruler of the 
Tahirid dynasty. 

There were papers of several inferior and superior 
qualities, like, silk-paper, note-paper, strong and weak 
paper, smooth and ribbed paper, white and coloured paper.* 
The paper-sellers were called Warraqtn and also Kitghidis, 
and in the seat of the caliphate — Baghdad — from the Harran 
Arch-way to the New Bridge over the Sarat Canal both 
sides of the roadway were occupied with the shops of 
paper sellers.^ 

Paper was made of or cut into different sizes. 
Generally it had four standard sizes, viz. full (jami*), half 
(ansaij, quarto (arba’) and octavo (athman). These sizes, 

I think, have still been retained in our present day sizes of 
the paper. Ibn Khallikan^ in his notice of an expert 
scribe Husain b. ’Ali known as Ibn Kh^in al-Kutub 
(d. 502 .-v.H.), makes mention of two sizes of the copies of 
the holy ^uran, viz. between the rub’ah and the Jami’ 
which have been translated by De Slane as Folio and 
Compact sizes.'* But I think these terms have been 
literally rendered, while technically they should mean 
‘ standaid ’ and ‘ quarto’. However from this description 
it appears that there was another particular size in vt^ue 
between the full or standard and the quarto sizes. The 
sewn parts of a book were called /uc’ (sing.), Ajza 
(plural). Again the parts of a /us' were called Kurrasa 
(sing.) or Kurrasat (pi.) which may be taken as equivalent 
to the English quires and folios. The similarity between 
the words ' Kurrasa ’ and ‘ quires ’ suggests to us the 
plausibility of the derivation of the latter (English) word 

' Arab Civilisatioo by J. Hdl, p. 77 * Le Sjtrange, Baghdad, p. 92 

* Vol I, p. 162. * Eng. tram, of Ibn-KhaU, Vol I, p 464 
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from the former (Arabic) word. In the English dictionaries 
the word ‘ quire’ is said to be of old French and Low Latin 
origin, while in Arabic lexicons the root ‘ Kirs from 
which ‘ Kurrasa ’ is derived, means closely connected 
houses or the rings of a chain. 

In this sense the ‘ kurrasa ’ in its secondary meaning 
is a word for certain folios of a book sewn together. 
According to ad-Dhahabi * Kurrasa ’ means 2 folios’ or 
4 pages but in later times it was used for 10 folios or 
20 pages, every page containing 21 lines. at-Tanukhi^ 
speaks of a certain volume of odes which his father 
committed to memory, comprising 230 folios and written 
on the thin Mansuri Octavo size (uJlkJ This 

of course may be taken as an addition to the kinds of 
paper which we have mentioned abov^e. 

How rough papers were polished and made use of for 
writing purposes, can be gleaned from Yaqut’s notice of 
Ibn al-’Adim (d. 473 a Judge at Aleppo in the fifth 

century. He is reported to have narrated the fact that his 
father used to polish a rough paper with the solution of 
Zinc Oxide (isfidaj).^ 

The Scnf'ii. (IVarmt/w) 

We have already said about the scribes that they were 
employed by scholars and authors and that almost every 
author had his own ITarre^ or amanuensis. In this 
respect it can be added that some prolific authors had 
several scribes to whom they used to dictate or entrusted 
their works to them for copying. Thus the famous Arab 
Philosopher al-Kindi had several scribes, like Hasanawayh, 
Nafta-wayh, Salmawayh and others, their names ending 
with similar suffixes,* the famous litterateur al-Mubarrad 
had his Warmgs like Ibn al-Zajjaj, as-Sasi and others.® 

^ l^ababi’s Arabic text in the Lettere of Abu!' AU« pp 135-&, edited by 
Prof Margoliouth 

* Nwbwar al-Mubadara, I, p 177 * Irshad, 6, p. 38 

^ Pihnst, p, 365. • Fihrlst, p. 89. 
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Among these scribes we find mention o£ a Muslim 
woma^. The name of Umm-ul-Fadl Fatimah bint al-Aqra’ 
(d. 480) has come down to us, and we are told by 
as-Sam’ani‘ that she wrote a beautiful hand and was an 
adept in writing in the style of the famous Calligraphist 
Ibn al-Bawwab. Her writings were so much appreciated 
and prized that once on writing one page in beautiful hand 
and presenting it to Wazir ’Amid ul-Mulk al-Kunduri she 
was rewarded one thousand Dinars. 

It would be interesting to notice the position of 
[Varraqm in society. In the third century A.H. the art of 
Waraqat had become common so much so that the scribes 
enjoyed no respectable position in society, but were instead 
looked down with contempt by men of high ranks. 

The incident of a cc)p\ 1st serves as an illustration. ‘ Once 
1 was employed,’ says the scholar Abu Hajyan at-Tawhidi 
‘by the Buwayhid VVazir as-Sahib b. ’Abbad at his residence. 

I was sitting in one of the apartments of his mansion and 
was engaged in mj work, when suddenly I found the Wazir 
standing before me and soon 1 got up to do him honour. 
“ Sit down ! ” thundered the Wazir, “ lor the menial scribes 
are not exjiected to stand up in our honour” he said 
scornfully.’^ This of course shows the mentality of the rich 
people towards this labouring class on the one hand, while 
on the other hand it reveals to us the fact how’ poor scribes 
were treated at that time as commonality by the aristocratic 
class. However it was all due to the multifarious array of 
the copyists and to the cheap popularity of this profession 
as well, that the Warraqtu^ among whom there were 
scholars of great repute, sometimes received such ignomini- 
ous treatment at the hands of their patrons. Still however 
this class of the scribes was quite indispensable to the ever- 
increasing demand of producing books, and the same Abu 
Hayyan tells us that the profession of Waraqat at Baghdad 
in the third century was still flourishing.^ There were 

* y»qnt, VI, p. 11 s, • Yaqnt, V, p 192. ' Yaqin. V, p i9.1 
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self*resp)ecting men among the scribes and we possess 
an anecdote of 'Allan the Shu’ubite scribe related ny Ibn 
’Abdus al-jihahiyari. 

Once he was recommended to the Wazir Ahmad 
b. Abi Khalid al-Ahawal by some of his friends, who was 
ordered to bring the man for copying. When the scribe 
was brought to work at the residence of the Wazir, the 
latter appeared on the scene and everyone present there 
got up in his honour except the scribe ‘ How impolite on 
the part of this Warraq ? ’ muttered the Wazir, ‘ Can you 
charge me with impoliteness,’ retorted the scribe, ‘ while 
people come to learn manners from me.’ ‘ You have called 
me,’ he added, ‘to stay here for your own work without any 
request on my part. I have not come to ask anything from 
you, nor had I special liking in coming to } ou. I am writing 
for you on payment and it would have been well had I not 
done so.’ The proud scribe returned forthwith to his home 
and since that time he swore that he would not go to the 
residence of any individual and write a single letter for him.' 

Among the copyists there were learned men and scholars 
like Abul-Far] b. al-Jawzi, Ibn ’Abd ad-Daim al-Maqdisi, 
Ibn al-Khazin and Ibn al-Wahid who were held in high 
esteem for their vast learning and ripe scholarship. 

The Book Trade 

Book trade had become a most thriving profession 
under the caliphate and was one of the most useful avoca- 
tions which prompted every layman as well as scholar 
to adopt it. The Warraqin or book -sellers were not 
always the ordinary book-dealers, but most of them were 
scholars and men of letters. Their occupation not only 
provided them with livelihood but even afforded great 
facility in their literary pursuits. They had the privilege 
of utilizing their own collections for their studies, which 
enabled them to become prolific writers of books. The 


* V&qut, V, p. 67, 
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famous geographer Yaqut (d. 626 A.H.) was a book-dealer 
and it was due to this profession that he was able to produce 
such voluminous works as Mu’Jam ul-Buldan and Irshad al- 
Arib; the former published long ago in European and 
Cairene editions in 8 volumes, the latter edited by Prof. 
Margoliouth in 7 volumes in recent years. Another versa- 
tile Warraq was Muhammad b. Ishaq b. an-Nadim whose 
Kitab al-Fihrist covers a large field of bibliography, bio- 
graphy, and history of different religions. This has also 
been published in Gemian and Cairene editions. 

The book trade was not restricted to mere professional 
traders, but most of the learned men and scholars who had 
a passion for collecting books, were very often disposing 
them in exchange for other books or were compelled to sell 
them out in their adverse circumstances. The learned 
divine Abu Hatim as-Sijistani, the collector of a large 
number of books, was doing business in books.* Muham- 
mad b. Ya’qub ash- Shira^i (d. 810) the author of the 
Arabic lexicon al-Qamus, who is said to have collected so 
many camel-loads of books used to dispose them off in his 
impecuniosity.* A very touching account of the sale of 
books in adversity is given by Ya’qut who was an eye- 
witness to it. A literary man Ibn Hamdun (547— 608 A.H.) 
who was a lover of books and had collected a large number 
of them within fifty years, was placed in straitened cir- 
cumstances on his dismissal from the high post of 
Governorship. He was seen by Yaqut selling his books 
with tearful eyes and aching heart just as he was parting 
with his bosom friends.® 

A learned Grammarian of Granada (Spain) Muhammad 
b. Balish al-’Abdari (d. 753) had amassed great wealth by 
selling books iat~takassuh hil kutub\* 

How the trade in books was in a flourishing condition at 
that time is borne out by the fact that even the blind men 


* Saynti, Bugbya, p 265. 

* Bnghya, p. 117 
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used to sell books. They were in the know of the prices 
of books and could produce any book out of their stock 
whenever there was a demand from a customer. The Han- 
balite scholar ’Ali b. Ahmad Zainuddin al-Amidi possessed 
a large number of books and in spite of his blindness when 
asked to bring out any book he would repair to his library 
and take out the particular volume of a desired book as if he 
had just put it on the shelf. He also knew the price of 
each book. He made a coil of a scrap of paper into a 
letter of Abjad according to its numerical value, and put- 
ting it on the cover of a book and pasting another scrap 
on it he pressed it so that the letter was embossed on the 
title and was felt by the hand. Thus he could tell his 
customers the price of the book.' 

Another blind scholar was Ahmad b. Surur as-Sumustari 
(d. 517) a learned traditionist who was an expert in books 
and their prices.^ 

The Shafiite scholar Shafi’ b. ’Ali al-Kin.ini, a poet 
and litterateur (d. 730) of Egypt, was an expert in the 
prices of books and though a blind man, he could tell 
at once, after taking the iBooks into his hand, their prices 
as well as the date of their purcha.se. ^ 

Even the females used to know the prices of books. 
The wife of the above-named Shafi scholar was well- 
informed about the prices of ixxiks. She knew the 
price of each and every book and started selling of 
books in her miserable plight after the .sad demise of her 
husband who left behind 18 large collections.'’ 

How the passion for books had reached its climax can 
well be imagined from the fact that people were always on 
the look out for books and one had to be ready to purchase 
any book he required immediately, before any other book 
hunter might turn up to take it away on fancy price. I bn 


' Nakt al-Htmyan, p 20G 
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Abi Usai bi'a, the author of Tabaqat ul-Atibba(d. 668 A.H.) 
was once out to purchase from an auctioneer the commen- 
tary of Alexander of Aphrodosias on the Aristotle’s 
Acroasts. The bargain was settled at 120 Dinars which 
he went to fetch from home. But when he returned with 
money, he was shocked to learn that the book was already 
sold out to a man from Khorasan for 300 Dinars along with 
certain other books.' 

Reivard for Writing Books and Freedom of Copym^^ 

As we have already seen, the advent of paper, the 
flourishing condition of the copying profession and the 
book trade, contributed a great deal towards the production 
of a huge mass of books and their ever-increasing and 
multiplying number. Hut there were other factors also 
which, as laigely responsible for the preponderating number 
of books in the Islamic lands, must Ije taken into consider- 
ation. Those were the following — * 

(1) Kncouiagement of the authors b) rewarding 

them for writing books. 

(2) h'reedom of copjing books b) free access to the 

public and private libraries. 

Under Ixith heads we piopose to give some interesting 
details. 

(l) Jinconra icemen/ and Re^oard to Authors 

The caliphs and princes were ever leady to help the 
writers of books who were richl) rewarded for their 
literary productions. The authors either dedicated their 
works to a Prince, a Wazir, an Amir or an Official, which 
brought them good fortunes. We find innumerable in- 
stances of such princely donations to the authors in the 
.Arabic biographical literature. The famous litterateur 
al-Jahiz (d. 250 A.H.) of Basrah dedicated his book 
KUal> Ul-Hayawan to Muhammad b. Abdul-Malik and 
received a reward o£ 5,000 Dinars. His another work 
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al Bayan-u-wat-Tabyln was dedicated to Ibn Abi David who 
paid him a similar amount His Kitab uz-Zira'at-u Wan 
Na^li was presented to Ibrahim b. al- 'Abbas as-SuH 
and was rewarded with 5,000 Dinars.* 

Al-Qasim b. Sallam(d. 214), a learned scholar, wrote 
his work Qharib ul-Musannaf and presented it to Amir 
'Abdullah b. Tahir and got 1,000 Dinars as a reward. Over 
and above that a monthly stipend of 10,000 Dirhams was 
granted to him to meet his daily expenses. This kept the 
author under perpetual obligation of the Prince and since 
that time he never presented his work to any other prince.* 

The Wazir Ibn ul-'Alqami conferred a considerable 
boon on as-Saghani the lexicographer for compiling his 
lexicon al-’Ubab. Ibn Abi 'l-Hadid was also rewarded by 
the same Wazir for writing his commentary on the Nahj- 
uI-Balaghat of 'Ali the Caliph.’ 

The dedication of the great work al-Aghani to 
al-Hakam the Umay)ad ruler of Spain, and his reward of 
1,000 gold Dinars to the author,’ are too well known 
to need any mention. It was to the same prince to whom 
Qadi Abu Bakr presented his commentary on the work of 
Ibn Abd-al-Hakam and received a handsome reward.® 

It is related of the famous Scientist al-Beruni that 
when he composed his monumental work Qanun-i Mas'udi 
(Canonicus Masudicus), prince Mas'ud the heir and son of 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, conferred upon him an elephant- 
load of silver which he declined to accept,® probably out 
of self-respect which was quite becoming a learned scholar 
of his type. 

But there were scholars who refused to dedicate their 
books to any rich man. Such was Abu Qbalib Tammam, 
the lexicographer of Cordova, who flourished in the first 

half of the 5th century A.H. When he wrote his Talqih 

• ^ 

> Yaqut, VI, p 75 • Yaqnt, Vl, p 163. » Al-Pakhri, p. 248. Cairo. 

* Ik* Maqqari, I, p ISO Cairo • Yaqut, VI, p 308, Bngbya, p 20. 
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ul-’ Ain on Arabic lexicography, the Amir Mujahid al-’ Amiri 
of Spain offered him one thousand Dinars, provided the 
book was dedicated to him. But the author declined this 
princely offer saying, the Amir’s request cannot be complied 
with, even if he were ready to spend the riches of the whole 
world, as the book was not compiled particularly for him. 
When the prince was informed of this he admired the auda- 
city of the author and ordered the amount with an additional 
sum to be paid to him, in spite of his not mentioning the 
Amir’s name in his book.* 

We are informed of certain scholars who dedicated 
their works voluntarily to some celebrities out of personal 
regard. The Christian Physician Jibrail b. Buklytishu’ 
dedicated his Pharmacopia, al-Kafi, to the learned Wazir 
Sahib b. ’Abbad.® 

The learned scholar and Wazir Qadi Akram al-Qifti 
used to receive presents of books from their celebrated 
authors who took pride in presenting their works to him. 
The learned bibliofile Yaqut when compiling his great 
geographical dictionary, Mujamul-Buldan, wrote a copy 
in his own hand and sent it to al-Qifti as a present.^ 

The learned Wazir Nizam ul-Mulk whenever received 
presents from the learned men these were in the form of 
books which were afterwards deposited in the library of the 
Nidamiyya College.^ 

(2) Copying of Books 

In almost all the public and private libraries, dotted all 
over the Islamic countries, people were allowed free access. 
This made easy the task of copying and multiplying books. 
The scribes and booksellers availed themselves of this 
opportunity and transcribed books on payment. This gfave 
a great impulse to the art of Waiaqat which was carried to 
perfection with great enthusiasm throughout the length and 


> Yaqut, VI. p 244 , Bxghya, p. 20d 
* Mujam ul-Bnldaa, Vol. 1, p. 12, Cairti. 
« Subkl, Tabaqat, Vol IV, p. 29 
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breadth of the Muslim empire. In some public as well as 
private libraries, paper, pen and ink were supplied for 
copying books free of charge, as it was done at the big 
libraries at Cairo,’ Ramharmuz,- Karkar^ and Mawsi).* 
In some state liliraries a special amount was set apart for 
this expenditure and formed one of the items of the annua! 
budget. * 

There were several scribes and calligraphists attached 
to every public oi private library for copying books. They 
either made copies of books alread) in possession of the 
library, or transcribed other books for the library. Thus 
we read that there were i8o scnbes at the great library of 
Banu ’Ammar at Tripolis (Syria) out of whom 30 were 
constantly at work day and night ® In the library’ of 
Abul Fida, the historian, at Hamat there were several 
scribes.^ The same was the case with the other libraries 
at Cairo, Ramharmuz, Karkar, Mawsil and Spain. The 
same custom was prevalent in the libraries ot private 
persons like al-Waqidi (d. 20S) of Baghdad,** Caliph 
aJ-’Aziz of Egypt,"* Abu Mutrif ot Spain'® and others. 

The pious act ot making Waqf a book or a library to 
any place of sanctity or a t haritable institution, like 
Mosque, Madrasahs, Hospitals, Serais, Ribats (monasteries) 
and Mausoleums, ' ' was no less responsible for the accumu- 
lation of a large numljer of books. Besides the learned 
scholars, who bequeathed their books to their co-religionists 
on their death-bed,'^ there were scribes and writers who 
wrote books and made them Waqt in the charitable insti- 
tutions. Of the latter we find innumerable instances. 
Moreover it had Ijecome a fashion among the authors to 

» Maqrizi, II, p 334, Cairo ^ Muhatiaruf u'.-M.ijma-iiI-’Ilrni, Vol'T 

• AJ*Maqdis;. Bibl Geog III, 41 1 p 2G5 

Y&qSt, V^o! V, p 467 * Kihrmt, p 144 

• /Am?, II, pp W-JO ® Maqnz,, II p 2.^5 

• Maqnzi, JI, p 335 Ibn Bashkuwal, an-SUah, 1, pp 

• Ibn iil-Furat fol 36 V 

Nakttd-Himyan, p. 238, Tabaqat ul-Atibba: I, p 300 II, p 155, al* 
Qifti, p 15; Ibn Kballikan, I p 69. 

Yaqnt, I, p 25i. 
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deposit their works into some library generally attached to 
some g;rand mosque or a big Madrasah. 

Abul-Farl Muhammad b. ’Abdul Karim al-Harithi 
(d. 599), who made an abridgement oi al-Aghani in 10 
Volumes, wrote a copy of the work in his own hand 
and made it Waqf in the grand mosque of Damascus.' 
Ibn Khairan the officer-in-charge of the correspondence 
department at Kgypt under al-Mustansir, had sent to 
Baghdad two volumes of his poetical woiks to be deposited 
there in the Dar ul-’Ilm, the library of Sabur’s academy.^ 
The Nestorian physician Jibrail (d 396) who wrote a 
Pharmacopia on medicines, made waqf a copy of it to the 
same library.^ 

Consiri'iiiion of liook^. 

The preponderance of books and their colossal collec- 
tions in the innumerable libtanes and academies necessitated 
their preservation and the Muslim bibliofiles were not 
unaware of the wa\s and means of preserving books from 
spoliation bv worms, climatic effects and ravages of time. 
Cienerally the books were jireserved b\ rinsing them with 
the germicidal powders, as in our own times, and some- 
times b\ burning some fragrant drugs and giving their 
smoke to books. About one way ol removing from books 
bad smell through ilamp or water, we learn from an incident 
lelated of a scholar’s book collection, Ibn ad-Dahan, a 
grammarian of Mawsil (ci. 469), that when he left Baghdad 
for Damasi us, his books which w'ere sent to him there after 
some time, had become w'et and caught dampness giving 
a bad smell This owner at last purchased some 30 lbs. of 
Ladhatt* (Ladanum), burnt it and gave the smoke to 
his Ixioks. But unfortunately his eyes caught the smoke 
which resulted in his total blindness, as the gum proved 
fatal to the eyesight.* 

We have an anecdote related in Yaqut’s ‘ Dictionary 

* Tatmqat ul*Aiibba, Vi»I II p I'Hl Tatwitial ul-Atibba, Vol I, p 146 

* Yaqut, VuU 1, p 24i * 

* l.^danuii^ w a jjum which exudes frum a apecieR of cistu:; i^ng. trans of 
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o£ Learned Men’* to the effect that one Muhammad b. 
Ahmad b. Tahir Abu Mansur, the librarian of the Sabur’s 
academy at Baghdad, was befooled by his assistant Ibn 
yamd who once jestingly told the former that the books 
of the library were eaten by worms and that he should at 
once see the Sharif al-Murtada and ask from him the 
medicine for killing these germs. 

Conclusum 

From the above particulars and details it will be seen 
that the art of Waraqat had become most important and an 
indispensable occupation of the whole Muslim nation of 
that age and thus it rightly deser\'ed the appellation of one 
of the ‘ Chief Arts ’ (Ummahat us-Sanayi‘) as given by the 
historian Ibn Khaldun. This art continued to develop 
with ardent love and consuming passion by the Muslim 
scholars and savants and their unflinching devotion and 
indefatigable endeavours kept it m flourishing condition 
from the Second to the Ninth century of Hijrah. 

In conclusion we again quote the learned philosopher 
historian Ibn Khaldun who gives us in a nutshell the idea 
of the development and cultivation of this art during the 
bloom of the Arab civilization. 

He says — 

‘ The sea of civilization and culture was surging in 
the Islamic states in every countr\' which expanded the 
empire ; Sciences were cultivated , the art of transcnp- 
tion and bookbinding excelled ; the royal palaces and 
treasures were filled up with books which had no jjarallel ; 
people of different towns vied with each other in collecting 
books. But when the system of Islamic Government 
disintegrated, all these diminished and with the disintegra- 
tion of the caliphate all the seminaries of Baghdad 
vanished and disappeared. Then the seat of the art of 
transcription and calligraphy was transferred to Egypt 
and Cairo where these are still flourishing to the present 
day.’ * 

■ Maqaddam&h, p. 397, Balaq. 
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THE CITY-STATE OF MECCA* 

M, Hamtdullah, Hyderabad 

‘ In all ages and areas, from ancient Egypt to modem 
America, the highest development of human mentality, initiative and 
achievement has been in urban communities. So long as men 
remained in the pastoral or agricultural stages there was little 
stimulus to the differentiation of economic functions, the entire 
energies of men were absorbed m the task of raising the food supply. 
But with the aty came the division of labour and possibilities for 
economic surplus, hence wealth, leisure, education, intellectual 
advance and the development of the arts and science.).’ * 

The object of this paper is simply to draw the attention 
of the learned world to a rich field for investigation which 
has till now been almost neglected. The astonishingly 
rapid expansion of Islam and the extraordinarily capable 
statesmen which at the very outset the uncultured and 
unlettered city of Mecca produced are facts which must 
have some background. Napoleon had remarked that the 
secret of the valour of the Arab Muslims perhaps lay 
in their long internecine feuds of pre-Islamic days which 
formed their character.^ In a public lecture delivered in 
1935 at the Sorbonne, Pans, I had emphasised, that 
Arabia had already federated economically on the eve 
of Islam through its jK'nodical fairs and the highly 
develojied system of escorts of caravans Obviously 
this economic federation, coupled with the fact of 
their speaking a common language, consulting the same 
oracles and worshipping gods in common, and to a 
great extent, obser\ing the same customs, must have 
greatly prepared the ground for the political unification 
which Islam later achieved so rapidly, in the anarchic 
peninsula of Arabia. Now I propound here another 
thesis, that the citizens of Mecca had developed a 
sound and progressive constitution for their city-state long 

^ A paper rtad at ihellth AU>lndia Ohentat Omference, held m l>c&inbeT 
1937 at Trivandrum 

• Enc^'lopa^ia of Social Sciencca s v, Cify, by William B. Monro, 

^ Mimorial d« Saiote HI, 



before Islam and had thereby received the necessary train* 
ing for the administration of the future Arab (Muslim) 
empire which expanded within the short span of 20 years 
from the small city-state of Medina to embrace the vast 
territories of the Persian and Byzantine Empires and others 
in three continents, Asia, Afnca and Europe. As for 
Europe it is recorded that m 647/27 H. in the time of 
Caliph ‘Uthman, the Muslim armies penetrated into Spain 
and remained there till Tariq came many generations later 
to complete the conquest.* 

The study of the city-states of Arabia has not yet been 
taken up seriously. For this purpose I could have selected 
any city other than Mecca., for instance, t)umatul- 

jandal, Taima’, Saba’, Aden, Suhar etc. But for me the 
choice of Mecca was determined by several reasons. Our 
knowledge about Mecca is surer and ampler than about 
other cities. Mecca was the cradle of Islam. It was here 
that the Prophet Muhammad was born and brought up. It 
was here that the major portion of his missionary life was 
also spent. It was here that almost all the prominent 
figures of the first Muslim Empire were born and bred. 
Again it was the possession of this city that was coveted 
by all the three contemporary neighbouring empires, 
Byzantium, Persia and Abyssinia, and to believe the author 
of the Ktinbutilicin, even Alexander the BicornaP thought 
it important enough to pay a visit to its sanctuary, the 
Ka'bah. (Cf. also ‘Ainiy, commentary ot Bukhariy, VII, 
365 ; Azraqiy, in loco.) 

As for Byzantium, from the time of Aelluis (iailus down to 
Nero al] the emperors cherished the desire ot extending their 

‘ Tabany, Annates, 1, p mi , cf Gibbon, Decline and Fall, V p 555 
(Oxf Univ ') 

• 1 th'nW, the appellation of Dhu'l-qamatn (biiomed or two-homed) for 
Alexander the Great, had been suggested to the Arabs liy the national head- 
dress of the Macedonians In 1914, when King Alexander of Jugoslavia was 
assassinated in Marseides, his btcorn was among the many relics and ornament* 
which were placed, in state by the side of the btidy of the dead king Cf. also 
Baladhurly, Fut&h (ed Egypt), p Si for the exprwsion ‘ the homed Monians ’ 
(ar-rQm dh4t al-qurun). 
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induence to the important station of Mecca and made tentative efforts in 
this direction.* According to Ibn Qutaibah,^ the Byzantine Emperor 
helped Qui^aiy m his attempt to capture the city of Mecca. But later, 
Qu^ty seems to have become independent and neglected Byzantine 
interests. So, some generations later, when a Meccan, ‘Uthman ibn 
al'Huwainth of the clan of Asad, embraced Christianity, the Emperor 
put a crown on his head and sent him to Mecca with a Ukase 
ordering the Meccans to accept him as their king. ‘Uthman was 
in a very favourable position, since the Meccans, who were largely 
dependent upon the Byzantine provinces of Egypt, Palestine and Syna 
for their victuals and for their trade, could not disregard the Imperial 
Ukase. But at the last moment, a kinsman of ‘Uthman himself 
harangued the mass meeting of the Meccans and protested agamst 
and ridiculed the impossible innovation of anstocracy and king- 
ship for the free citizens of Mecca ‘Uthman was disgusted and 
returned to Syria. The Emperor retaliated by closing the routes of 
his dominions to Meccans and imprisoned those who sojourned there 
at that time.^ This happened probabl> after the Emperor had given 
the charter of permission to Hashim to come to S>ria and had given 
a letter to the name of the Negus, recommending him to open his 
country to the Meccan Lara\ans ‘ The Emperor could not push 
further his designs as the war with Iran had begun Al-VVahidiy in 
his Asb^bitnnuzdl^ records that the Medinite Abu-* Amir ar-R^ib 
also usctl to threaten that he would onng in the armies of Emperor. 

As fur the Persiaua, after their conquest of Ycman, they began to 
believe that Mecca had automatically come under their influence. 
Hence the o.der of Cho6r<>es to his governor ot Yeman to command 
the Prophet to go over to Iran to see tlie Emperor If the Prophet 
did not obey the order, he was to be arrested and '^ent to Ctesiphon.® 

The Abyssinians had actually undeitaken an expedition^ under 
Abrahah with his famous elephant Mahmud* (Mammoth 

The innumerable inadents of the Meccan and other Arab notables 
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havmg been received by the emperors of Byzantium, of Iran, 
of Abyssinia, etc also tend to prove that these emperors wished to 
extend their influence m the interior of the desert Peninsula through 
pacific means. 


Topographical 

Northern and W'estern Arabia i.s generahj barren and 
desert. A small oasis with a spring is a sufficient attrac- 
tion for men to settle down there. If it happens to be on 
any of the main trade-routes, as Mecca was, it becomes 
much easier to have there a fixed population, Mecca 
already existed at the time of Abraham who is said to have 
visited it, and the Arab authors’ assure us that here 
were then dense forests and good pastures in the valle) 
where Mecca is situated. Qusaiy, an ancestor of the 
Prophet, had hewed down^ a large number of trees in order 
to make room for the houses which he and his tribesmen 
constructed around the sanctuaiy of Ka^hah. .And there is 
evidence from other periods to the same effect. Even 
to-day the Boahir’s lodge at Mecca is more like a palace on 
the Malabar Hill, Bombay, than as a building in the w3dt 
ghair dhl zar*^ where it is situated. It was an important 
junction of the trade-routes to Syria, Yeman, Xa'if, and 
Najd, situated near the spring of Zamzam and protected on 
all sides by high and impregnable mountains. Its earl> 
history is obscure Its political life we shall discuss in the 
next section. Certain peculiarities of town-planning may 
be dealt with here. 

Like the polu and asty (or high and low towns) of the 
Greek cities, Mecca had also been divided from time imme- 
morial into Ma^lut and Masfalah^ a divi.sion which has 
persisted to this day. In the remoter antiquity, Bakkak 
and Makkah seem to have been the terms in vogue. In 

* Azraqiy, p 47 » cf AghUni^ XIII, 108 

* Ibtt Htsb&m, p. 80, Qu^buddin, i lam bi-a'lam balad 'alidh 
p. 34 ; Tabariy, p 1097 

^ Regarding the Jurhunnte time, see Azraqiy, Akkbdr Makkah, p 47 

* Quran, 14 : 37 
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his classical history ot Mecca al-Azraqjy quotes* that 
‘ Bakkah is the place where the sanctuary is situated and 
Makkah is the city.' The Quran confirms this indirectly 
when it says ‘ the first sanctuary erected for the people is 
the one situated in Bakkah and again, ‘ It was He 
Himself who prevented them from attacking you and 
prevented you from attacking them in the valley of 
Makkah.’’ The term /zl'c? Meccas‘‘ in the sense of two 
ctltes^ used in Ibn Hisham to denote the sister cities of 
Mecca and Ta’if, also suggest the same thing. 

Naturally the aristocracy lived in the nta 'lat or the 
acropolis where also the sanctuary and the graveyard were 
and are situated. We know for certain® that when Qusaiy 
took possession of Mecca, he transfen ed all his kinsmen 
from the (suburbs) to the bathti' (the centre or the 

heart of the city). .And iis-a-m the sanctuary was erected 
the house containing the council hall ot ds.rumujdwah.'’ 
The temple had become a pantheon containing 360® idols 
of various tribes and clans. The Lai and L’zm were 
originally the deities of T.a'if and Nakhlah respectively® 
but their duplicates were placed around the Ka'bah and 
were venerated by the Meccans as well.’° Again, like all 
(ireek towns,'' Mecca too had its surrounding territory, 
called Z/rt/w//, extending roughly to 125 sq. miles Islam 

• op ill , p I liakWuh iiiawtl. aNbaH wa Makkah al-qaryab'). 
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" (yarjatainl, Quran, 43 JO See Mubarrad, p 291 , 

Ba-lAdburlv (rinjil/* pp J4, 3" (cited b> Lamnieiib) 

• Jbn Hsshani, p SO Quibuddin, cP cil , 34 

" ^XxraipA, pp r5- > , Abu Nu aim, Bazm Adab, Hydara* 

bad-lX>ctan) . i 05 tK 2 tX)a 

• Ibn Hifihaiu. p S5 , Kalbi>, a/ 

These must ba\e )>een smaH transportable idols since AbQ Sufyan was 
carry them at the battle I hud Tabany, p 1 >^*5 , ^Vgh^ni XIV, IS 

Cf Fhilhpson, /nUn^a/w^/ La i Cusiom tn Ancuni Greece atui 
R&m€i 1, 28 k Warde Fowler. Vtty Staie, itt I ^co Hallida\. HiUorf of ike World 
ed Hammcrtcm, Ch Greek p UO' 

Calculated from the ji<^hmiiat,on ul tlx Haram un gwen b> Aaraqi), 
(pp» 360*61)» Abmad ibn Mubammed abKhatJrawlv. ai-IgS aik-ikami/t ft 
ed*kcUod ^ tP* ^1 Cairo, and others 
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later extended the area of fyaram, and the limits in each 
direction are now called mlqst. We do not know if there 
were in Mecca the necessary forum, race-course, mobilisation 
ground and reserved pastures of the existence of which 
at Medina and other cities there is plenty of evidence. The 
etymology of A;yad, a street in Mecca, suggests, however, 
its having some connection with race-horses. 

Prof. Halliday in his interesting article on the Greek 
city-states observes* : — 

‘ After the turmoil ot the ag’es of migration had subsided there 
was a change from a normal state of war to one of co^opohtan 
peace and from a wandering to a settled life. 

‘ But how these cities came into being f The earliest settle- 
ments were undoubtedly in villages . . But m general a group of 
villages found it convenient to fortify some hill or strongly defensible 
position in the plane, to the shelter of which their women and cattle 
might be sent when their neighbours crossed the mountain on a 
summer raid. , , In this stronghold was usually placed the temple 
of the god and the palace of the king 

‘ A natural tendency then arose for the commonalty to leave 
their villages for dwelling near the city of refuge, and from there to 
go out daily to their fields, while the nobles found it convenient to 
establish themselves round the king and the centre of tlie Govern- 
ment. In this way a lower town (as^y is the Greek word; developed 
round the citadel or “ polls In course of time a wall of fortification 
was erected round the asty.* 

Mutatis mutandis it is true of Hedjaz also. 

Mecca is situated in a deep valley surrounded by high 
and impregnable mountains. There is only one highway 
crossing through the city and two bye ways to the city.^ 
The people did not need to bother much about a wall of 
fortification. We read, however, in Qutbuddin’s history of 
Mecca — 

that in ancient times Mecca had walls of fortification. So, m 
tfie direction of the ma^l&t there was a wide wall between the 
mountain of AbduUah-ibn-'LJmar and the mountain opposite to it. 

" ' » HsL\hd&y, op. cit .’p 1110 

* Mtr'di al-fyaranuun^ I, 178. See also any map* of the city of Mecca. 

® op. Cl/., p. 7. 
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There was a gate there with iron plates which the kmg of India had 
presented to the prince of Mecca .... and there was another wall 
in the direction of masfalah in the street called Darbulyaman . . , 

At-Taqiy al-Fasiy has mentioned : ‘ that there was a wall in the 
higher town besides the one mentioned . . . and I do not know 
when these walls of Mecca were constructed nor who constructed 
them nor who repaired them ’. ‘ And I have seen ’ continues Qutbud- 
din, ‘ in some histones to the effect that there existed a wall in the 
time of the Abbasid caliph al-Muqtadir ’ 

These may have been the renewals of ancient, crude 
fortifications of pre-lslamic days. 

The finest esplanade has from the very beginning been 
reserved for the sanctuary-edifice, and the Arab authors' 
assure us that the ancient inhabitants of this valley were so 
superstitious that they would not construct any house near 
the House of God. They preferred to live in the suburbs, 
and around the Sanctuary they had only tents. It was 
Qusaiy, they say, who first thought of erecting dwelling 
houses around the sanctuary, and in order to reconcile the 
fiopulace to this innovation, he pointed out . — 

‘ If you will live around the Sanctuari' people will have fear of 
you and will not permit themselves fighting you or attacking you. 
And moreover, Qusaiy Ixigan himself and constructed the council hall 
of dUrunnaduah in the nortn side and u is said that it was situa* 

ted where there is the Hanafi-Musalla today wheretrom the Haoafi 
Imam conducts tne live daily services. 

‘The lands on tlic remaining three sides of the sanctuary were 
distnbuted by him among the Quraishite tribes w'here they constructed 
their dwelling houses 

Political 

Qusaiy had married the daughter of the Jurhumite 
chieftain of Mecca. Hence his claims to the chieftainship 
after the latter’s death. His relatives of the tribe of 
Quda'ah as well as his partisans in the city helped him ; 
and to believe Ibn Qutaibah,’ even the Byzantine emperor 
aided Qusaiy in his enterprise, obviously to extend the 
imperial authority as far into the interior as possible, in 

‘ TAbariy, p 1097 ; Qu^buddSn^ op n/ , p. 34 ~ ” 

* QatbuddiD, p. 34 ’ ol-Ma'Ani, p. 313. 
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order to assure the security of the overland trade-route to 
and from India. 

Qusaiy’ must have inherited many political institu- 
tions, such as the guardianship of the sanctuary of Ka*bah. 
And no wonder if this man of genius himself created some 
new institutions to assure and to improve his position. It 
will, however, be difficult to ascertain how many of the 
ten* public offices which became prominent in the time of 
Qusaly, were ancient institutions and what reforms were 
due to the genius of this brilliant and truly great chieftain. 
The erection of a Council Hall (darunnadwah)® as well as 
the imposition of an annual tax, called rafddah^* are 
expressly attributed to Qusaiy. We also know that the 
institutions of jVasi', I}Uzah and ift^dah were left in the 
hands of the ancient families.^ Generally, however, only 
six offices are mentioned as having been ii, charge of 
Qu^iy* and they were the more important and lucrative 
ones. 

Ibn *Abd Rabbihi^ and other authors mention, as )ust 
remarked, that there were ten public offices held heredi- 
tarily by ten clans of the Quraishites of Mecca. They ma> 
have been originally only ten, as was the case in Venice 
and Palmyra Citing Chabot,® Lammens’ remarks — 

■ un Conseil des Dix, compose dc-, chefs tfes dix 
families pnncipales Ce Conseil do Dix, repitrraphic niiut, en 
riv^e I’existence et le fonctionnement a Palmyre, 'i €<516 d'uii seuat 
avec son president et son secretaire Conseil et .Seiiat Idgifirent, 
controlent I'execution des lois fiscales, edictent, an be mm, des- 
p^a}it6s ’ 

‘ Cf. oD him Martin H?traarn’s article in the 2 f Ass)’nolof{ie, KXVlF, 
pp 43-9 

• Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al- iqd at-furUi, II, 45-6, Zubair ilm iiakkar, Ansib 
gurarsh (MS. of Istanbul, cited by L.immt.us, Tnmnvnai, p 114) 

^ Ibn Hishara, pp 80, 83 , 'I'abariy, p lO*'!) , Ibn SJa'd, 1/1, p 39 , Azrdqiy 
p. 65 

• Ibn Hishara, p 83 , Tabari>, p 1099, Ibn Sa‘d, 1/1, p, 41 ; 0«Oj; of 
y&qfit, a. V Makkah , Akhb&r Makkah, ed WOstenfeld, IV, pp. 31-2 

• Tabariy. P • Ibn Hisham, pp 65, 67, 77, 

• Asraqiy, p 66 (umQr sittah) ” Ibn ‘Abd Rabbtht, op cU , II, pp 45-5 

• Choix des iHScttplums de Palmyre, 24, etc * La Mecgut, p 



And adds : — 

‘ Ce serait peine perdue de chercher lea traces d’une orgaxiisa- 
tlpn analogue k la Mecque/ 

In fact, we find many more than ten institutions, 
reference to which one can glean from the pages of Arabic 
authors. Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, although he himself expressly 
mentions that there were only ten chiefs, yet he enumerates 
1 7 functions and ascribes more than one function to several 
of the said ten holders of offices. To these, four or five 
more can easily be added from available sources. This is 
a list of them : — 

Nadwab, niashurab, qiyadah, sadanah, hijabab, siqayab, ‘imara- 
tulbajt, ifadah, ijazah, nasi’, qubbah, a'mnah, rafadah, amwal miihaj- 
jarah, aysar, ashnaq, hukCimah, sifarah, ‘uqab, liwa, hulvvan-un- 
nafar 

Leaving aside the vexed question of the Council of 
Ten, I would rather tr\ to explain m niy own way the 
political structure and the working of the constitution of the 
city-state of Mecca. 

'I'o begin with, the comnuinit\ oi the population was 
termed /ntmVa/i,^ a word retained b\ the Prophet in order 
to designate his adherents and distinguish them from others, 
as his epistle to the prefect of Bahrain^ also testifies. The 
word however, had a sense more religious than 

jiolitical. The word has Ixien used in the Quran^ in 

a meaning wider than the general bod\ of \oters. Those, 
who possessed the right of vote and a \oice in the public 
deliberations are always termed as mala It is only with 
the tradi (consent) of the mala' that the local potentate 
could act. The Quran has also employed the word in this 
sense.* The Quran in mentioning the mala' of Pharaoh 
always excludes the Israelites who had no franchise. The 

p S'J, i 3 

* Ibn Stt'd, 3^1, p in , cf. Hamidullah, Corpus des Trattfs, No 55 , idem 
Jlocumtnts sur la Dtplomaltc musu/mame, p 74 

» C(. Quran, 2 • 130 , 3 95 , 4 125 ; etc 

♦ Quran, 7 60, 66, 109. 127 . 11 27, 37 . 23 . 24, 33 . etc 

• Quran, 2 246 , 28 20 , etc * Quran. 2 233 , 4 29. 
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king of Egypt in the time of Joseph and the queen of Sheba 
all had, according to the Quran, ' their respective mala' for 
consultation. They are the Ulu quwah and ahl-ul-hall wa 
al'^aqd and they interfere if anything goes wrong.^ The 
same is reported to have been the case in Palmyra.^ This 
Senate house of Mecca was a council of elders only, since al- 
Azraqiy* and Ibn Duraid* assure us that only the quadra- 
generian citizens of Mecca could attend a meeting of the 
dUrunnadwah. The sons of the chieftain Qusaiy, however, 
were privileged to be exempt from this age limit.® It is 
probably of this age of franchise that we have a souvenir in 
the Quranic Verse ^ halts idhs balagha ashuddahu wa bala^ha 
arba'lna sanatan. In later times more liberal concessions 
seems to have been in vogue and we hear, for instance, that 
Abu-Jahl was admitted therein although he was only thirty 
years of age and this franchise of his was on account of his 
wise council {Ititldt ra'ythi),^ and Hakim Ibn Hizam, when 
only 15 or 20 years old.’ The Council of Elders in Sparta 
was in fact a council of elderl} people and none under 
sixty years*® of age could be a member of the local 
Gerousia.* * 


Prior to Qusaiy, the Meccans must have deliberated in 
the open forum or the tent of their thieftain. It remained 
anyhow, for Qusaiy to erect a special hall for the meetings 
of the city-council and to name it darun-nadwah, a word 
which has also been commemorated by Hassan ibn Thiibit, ‘ * 
the poet-laureate of the Prophet. It was situated a few 
yards to the North of Ka'bah but it has since been demo- 
lished to extend the mosque of the Haram around the 
Ka'bah. Naturally the Council did not meet at regular 
intervals but only as occasion required.*^ 


* Quran, 12 , 43 ; 27 29, 32 » IshiiqOq, p 1)7 

* al-Fasiy, p lOM « Azraqiy, pp W, 65. 465 

* Laniniens, La Mecgue, p 79 ^ Quran^ 46 IS 

* op cit ^ 64, 65, 465 • Ibn Dura id, oP cit., p 97, /. 6, 

» Ibn ‘Asairr, IV, 419, / 2 

Cf the Hindustani expression * a youngster of sixty ' (sStha p&thft)* 
Plutarch’s Lives, Lycurgus, Warde Fowler, p. 71, n. 2 
Diwan, No 145, 183 Ibn Duraid, p. 97* 
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It was here that the consultations were held and wars 
declared or defensive measures discussed.* It was here 
again that marriages were celebrated and treaties of com- 
merce concluded.^ Foreign guests were also entertained 
here.® Like the aborigines of Nilgris/ the pre-Islamic 
Meccans also performed a particular ceremony when a girl 
reached her puberty and clad her in the gown of grown up 
women (dir‘). This also was done in the darun-nadwah. ® 

Apart from this central municipal council, there were 
as many ward councils or communes as there were tribes 
or clans in the municipal area. These were called 
corresponding to the saq'ifah of Medinite tribes. The 
dsnoiotadivah was the ' nsdl ’ par excellence^ a common and 
central nUdi tor all the local tribes. And in fact the famous 
traditionist and lexicographer Abu-‘Ubaid ^ derives nadivah 
and Hiidly both, from the same root nada. The Quran also 
immortalises this nadl by its ' fal-yad'u nodiyahu' ^ and 
‘ ta'iiln fl nsdikutn al-munkar' It was in these family- 
circles or clubs that foreigners were affiliated to the family*® 
and also the ex-communication {(ard or K/iaP) of some 
hot-headed culprit from among the members of the family 
was proclaimed.** It was here that the family-members 
and casual visitors assembled sometimes even for hearing 
night-tales (mnsilmara/i).^ ^ Commercial transactions and 
the arrival and departure of caravans all had to have 
recourse to these centres. 


* As an instance* the plan to murder the Prophet which led to h.s migration 
to Meihna 

• l.«ammcns, La A/ectfttir, p 72 

^ Wfiq dIVi cd von kremer, p 23 

♦ Hamidullah, Nt/gn, p 2t> ted H>derabad) 

• Ibn Hwham, p. 80 

• For a description see Laramens, La Mecqae^ p H8, etc 
^ Gharib al~Ka<Uih, fol 19Ia (cited in La Mecqu^e, p 73) 

■ Quran, 96 17, 

* Quran, 29 29 

Ibn H shAnip pp. 243, 246 , Aghanl, xa , ^^9 
“ Aghfinip Vnip 52, S3 

Axraqiy, p. 376 » La Mecque, p* 88 flf n 8 , AgkJmi, XIII, 112 
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Regarding Athens we read the following in Jowett's 
Thucydides' . — 

In the dajt. of Cercrops and the first kings, down to the 
rdgn of Theseus, Athens was divided into communes, having their 
own town-halls and magistrates. Except in case of alarm the 
whole population did not assemble m Council under the king but 
administered their own affairs ami advised together in their several 
townships 

In Mecca there was the office of heraldry (called 
munsdl and also (Mu’adhdhin laeing retained 

up to this da}', in the original sense, among the Syrian 
nomads, 2) — to call the meeting,^ Each tribal chief had 
his particular nturicidl or mi4u^dl\ * These heralds were 
used not on!} for emergenc) meetings but also tor inviting 
to feasts and for making known the banishment of some 
member of the family. Non-herald commoners and cv^en 
foreigners could call tor the emergency meeting and for 
that purpose they used to put off their clothes and cr\ 
completely naked. The Arabists know them very well b} 
the common term ati-uadhlr al'uryUtt. 

Qusaiy is represented as a veritable monarch, an 
autocrat and a supreme chief of the whole cit} whose word 
was law,® and he was gratefuil} remembered b) posterit} 
for uniting the tribes of Quraish and i unverting them into 
the elite of the city, hence hi.s sobriquet of (one 

who unites). After the death of Qu.saiy, however, an 
oligarch) ensued because <Jusai> himself had distributed 
his several offices among his several sons;’ and probabl) 
this was the origin of the reputed Council of Ten* at the 

• Vol I, 104 (cited by Wartle Fowler pp 48- ‘o 

• Cf La Mecque, p n 1 

■* Tilt word i\en :i£ lait its *ht year ^JH , <1 Ain) ‘I'Oa/d, Mdd 

ad*aMU/iU^ wetion 455 

^Ya'qQbiy, I, ?81 (/ U;, 2^)0, IJJ , La pp 64^5 

idenii Btrccau, 1, 22^) , Agh^nX, xi / 5 , Ibn Oumid p , Mufa44aUyqt, 
•d^ Thorbeckc, 2\2 

» Itm Hishim, p W " ( Atwriy, ^ lOWS ; Ibrs Hlsbitn^ p, tto 

^ Ma8‘adiy» Tanb^h, p* 2a3 

• tte 'Abd fUbbihi. U, p 45 Mas'Odiy, MmrUf, ill, IV, 121, 
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dawn of Islam. We do not deny the possibility of Qusaly’s 
exercising the supreme authority, nobody challenging him 
owing to the great deeds he had performed. Yet in later 
times, terms like saiytd-un-nUs' etc., should not mislead us 
to take them in the sense of ‘ doge ’ of Venice renown. 
The office of t/iysdah^ in Mecca is to me of dubious 
character. The brilliant sketch of Wellhausen on Ein 
Getmmwesen ohne Obnglcett also tends to arrive at the same 
conclusion. Yes, there was a marked tendency in various 
parts of Arabia towards monarch) .^.s alread) said, 
‘IJthman ibn al-Huwairith had attempted it in Mecca.^ 
In Medina ‘Abdullah ibn Ubai) ibn Salul was to be 
crowned king (h) utauwijuhu) as Ibn Hisham,'* al-Bukhariy,® 
and at-Tabariy* have recorded, when the immigration of 
the Prophet to Medina changed the idea of his partisans. 
.Sprenger^ l;elie\es that — 

' Schun in ihrem wiiden Ziist.-inde als^) haben diese Leute 
monnrchische Ueberxengtincen ' 

Relic;iou<. 

The most important civil fuiution in those days of 
self-help was the administration of the temple With this 
are connected the offices of uid^na/i, Injnba/i^ ^tqa)a/i and 
'tmUratu I'binl. .Vgain, the offices of and azlSm 

remind us of Greek oracles of the temples of Delphi and 
others. Similarly there were individuals pietending to 
possess sujX ‘1 natural powers like 'd'lf, iJ/itn, Uirrdf^ khirr^t^ 
muitajftm and even a certain number of tho^e called '^hn'ir 
or poet. People aNo believed in Huitf or the iin.seen 
talker. One met there abso with sacntii es (qurban). 

(administration ot the ^anctuar) ) and /itfObah 
(gate-keeper of the temple) al.so meant the possession of the 
key of the door of the sanctu.ir) -eclitlce and the exclusive 

' Airaqty. p 64 La p ' Vimqlv, p 64 

’ Buhailiy, I, 14<>, cf aupra 

* p. 727 ; cf t^uran, 6.1 • 8 in «nv toramrntarx 

* ot BukULriy, 79 1 20. " p 1511 « 

’ Dai Ltbaa aad dit Lehr* dts AMamme i 1 , 249 
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power o{ letting anybody inside the sacred edifice, which 
always brought pecuniary gratifications to the officer 
concerned. It is well-known how Qusaiy bought the office 
of the gate-keeper for a bagful of wine* and how the 
Prophet after the conquest of Mecca returned the key to 
the head of the old family entitled to its possession.* 

The offices of itqSyah (supplying water) and 'tmUratul- 
bait (keeper of the temple) are taken notice of by the 
Quran* also. Supplying the pilgrims with water must 
have been a lucrative job in Mecca where water is so scarce 
and the sacred water of Zamzam was required by every 
pilgrim. In Palmyra a similar office brought in annually 
the considerable sum of Soo gold-dinars/ Probably the 
citizens and the inhabitants of Mecca were exempt from 
paying any fee in this connection. The office of 'imUrah 
(keeper) meant according to Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, to make 
casual rounds and see that the sanctity of the temple was 
not violated by abusive talks and quariels and by too loud 
spieaking. Al-‘Abbas the uncle of the Prophet attended to 
that function.* 

I do not know if the pre-Islamic Hajj consisted of as 
many rituals as to-day and whether certain acts are not 
amalgamated which had formerly separate existence and 
had nothing to do with the cult of Ka'bah. It is noteworthy 
that in the Quran* the same verb has been employed both 
in connection with the Ka'bah and the mounts Safa and 

Marwah Lof c:— Still, a circumam- 

bulation is observed regarding the Ka'bah and only a 
walking to and fro the mountains regarding the Safa and 
Marwah. In connection with Hajj, the offices of tjazafi 
and also had a certain importance and gave 

* Tabariy, chapter Qia^aiy 

* Soe any biography of the Prophet, conquest of Mecca 

* (Juran, 9 . 19 * Cbabot, p 30 (cited in La Mecqut). 

* IbB ‘Abd Rabtahj, H, 46. • Caiun, 2 . f58 . 22 . 29 

7 lt» HiahSm, p. 76 S. 
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the privilege of first and less congested departure to certain 
families. But I will dwell more on the institution of -nasi 
or intercalation.* 

Even in the primitive conditions of their civilization 
the Meccans of pre-lslamic times had known the inequali- 
ties and differences between the lunar and solar years. So, 
with a rough calculation, every third year an extra month 
was added to the usual twelve months and this month was 
intercalated between Muharram and Safar, and declared 
with ceremony, by the office-bearer who always belonged to 
the family of Banu Fuqaim and was called Qalammas^ or 
Qalanbas.^ 

Intercalation brings us to ashhur-hurum or the months 
of the ‘ truce of God As everj’where else, the pilgrimage 
to the sanctuary of Ka‘bah during fixed time of the year 
witnessed considerable commercial activity, as the influx 
of the pilgrims demanded more imports of victuals, and the 
new-comers also carried on private business and trade in 
goods brought by themselves, making the pilgrimage a fair, 
simultaneously. The Quran* also encourages the con- 
tinuation of the habit in the verse • ^ ^ i) 

^ As this periodical fair brought large sums in 

the fonn of 'L'shr or the tithes ot chieftain in possession of 
the site of the fair, he employed all possible means, includ- 
ing the well-develojjed system ol escorts, to induce 
foreigners to come over there in larger and larger numbers. 
The institution of ashhur-hurum or months of general 
truce owes its origin to the same need of attracting 

*■ For Its practical bcwirintf on the lu8toT\ ot the time ot itie Frophet, see my 
paper in the ot the socurcl session of the Idara Ma arif Islamiya. 

l>ahore For a general treatment of the subjei.t, see the thesis of Mahmoud 
effendi (later M l^chu halaki) m J A , 18h5, pp Arabic version h 

* Memoire sur te tlej.dner arabe ’ Aacl Moberg i recciU monograpbe * Am- 
Nasi" m der ts/amischi^n TradUtom * ib meful for the refereacos of the 
literature 

* ^alammaa is generally g.ven aa the title of the individual who 6rst 
introduced intercalation in Ajrabia, but I liave also come across the plural form 
galdmtsak^ in the al-Muhabtar ot Ibn Uablb (MS, Brit. Museum), 

^ A synonym, cf* Lisan, ^ Quran, 2 198. 
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foreigners and customers. The longest period of these 
a^hhur-hurum^ known to Arabian history was of three 
months and was connected and coincided with the hajj of 
Ka'bah.' This clearly shows, in spite of the persistent 
and repeated denial of Lammens* and his partisans, the 
great importance of this fair which was attended by people 
from all parts of Arabia and even Syria and Egypt. ^ 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that certain privileged 
families of the Quraishites enjoyed this truce of God for 
eight months consecutively and it was referred to in history 
as basL’' It is to be noted that this was a personal 
privilege and the general people could not enjoy its protec- 
tion. Anyhow it shows a marked tendency in the country 
towards genera] pacification instead of helhnn omtttum 
contra omnes. 

It was certainly unfortunate though perhaps not inten- 
tional, that every three years when the Qalammas pro- 
claimed in the month of hajj (Dhul-hijjah) that the next 
month would not be the sacred month Muharram but that 
it would be a profane month during which the bedouins 
were not bound to observe the truce. The continuity of 
the three consecutive months of truce was intercepted 
therewith and the result was that hardship was caused to 
those intending early departure. 

The Meccans recognised a truce for three consecutive 
months and one stray month, viz. Dhul-qa‘dah, Dhul-hijjah 
and Muharram for the Hajj-Akbar of the Ka'bah and 
‘Arafat;® and Rajab for the celebration of the Hajj-Asghai 
ox'Untrah^ of the Ka'bah. The Quraishite influence was 
responsible for an almost universal respect of this ‘ truce of 

^ See also the commentaries of the (Jnranic verse 9 36 

“ vSpecially m his monographe L 'Organisation mihtaire dc la Mecque, 
J A , 1916 

* Azraqiy. p. 107 , Ibn Hisb&m, p, 282 , Ibn Sa‘d, in, p 14S 

* Ibn Hisham, p. 66 , cf. QdmUs, s. v 

^ Cf . the instructions of the Prophet to 'Amr ibii Hazm where the terms hajj 
akbar vsA (ughat are clearly explained Hishara, p 961 , cf also Taisly 
Tabarly for the verso 9:3), 

* Ibtd 
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God ' in Arabia. There were other truces connected with 
other localities and other fairs and hence the famous 
expression of the ‘ Rajab of the Mudar tribes’ occurring 
in the oration of the Prophet on the occasion of his last 
pilgrimage,' as contradistinguished from the ‘ Rajab of the 
Rabi'ah tribes.’ These non-Quraishite truces were less 
rigorously observed. As remarked just now, the Quraishite 
truces were universally observed except by the two 
Christianised and proverbially bandit tribes of Tay’ and 
Khath'am.^ It was certainly due to the extensive com- 
mercial relations of the Quraishites and their widespread 
alliances. In this connection, it may be interesting to 
read a paragiaph from the very important work of 
Muhammad ibn Habib (d. 245 H.) which has not yet been 
edited and which has a unique manuscript in the British 
Museum, I mean the KitHo al-nnihahbar — ^ 

E’ven ttadtii whu -.ct out from Yem.in or Hedjaz [far 
DumaUiI-jandal in the e\treme Nortli of Arabia', acquired the services 
of the Quraishite escort is long as he travelled in the countrj' 
inhabited by the Mud.irite tribes, since no Mudarite liarassed the 
Quraishilc traders and also no ally ot the Mudarites. So, the 
Kalbites never harassed them as they were allied to the Hanu 
al-Jusham, and the Tay’ites also never harassed them on account 
of their alliance with the Banu Asad 

It may be recalled that the Tayites and K hath ‘ ami tes** 
did not believe in the Pagan Aiab truce of God owing, 
perhaps, to then Chnstianil). Our author continues . — 

The travellers acquired the seiwices ot the escorts of Banu 
‘Ainr ibn Murthid which protected them in the whole ot the country 
inhabited by the tribes of Kabrah When going to al-Mushaqqar 
m Bahrain, the Quraishite escorts wcie sought . When going to 
the fair of Maharah in the southern extremity ot Arabia, escorts 
of Banu Muharib were eraplojtd In the tair ot ar-Rabiah in 

‘ See for the complete text, ibn Bisbam, pp 9t)S-70 , fat)ari>, pp 1753-55 , 
al~bayiH u<a at iabyln, li, 24-fi , Ya'qQbly, II, 122-3, ibn ‘Abd 
Rabbih., chapter Khuiub , etc 

' Ya 'qflb.y, 1, 313-14 . iUrzaqiy, Vol 1. 90 , II, 16b 
•’ Chapter ‘ aswftq al-'arab fol 94-6 

* No wonder that it was a Khath'amite who consented to serve as a guide 
for Abrahah in his expedition against the Ka'bah, cf Ibn ‘Abd Kabbilu, 11, 76. 
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l^a^ramatit, the Quraishites were escorted by the Banu AkiW-murSr 
aod the rest of the people were escorted by the Al MasrQq of Kindah. 
It brought glory and eminence to both these tribes yet the Akil 
al-murar* superceded their rivals on account of the patronage of 
the Quraishites. . . . ‘Ukaz was tlie grc.'itest of the Arab fairs and 
was visited by the tnbes of Quraish, Hawflzin, Ghafafan, ‘Adh 
ad'Dish, al-Jabbar, al-Mustahq. al-Ahabish and others. 

Although the offices of qubbah (canopy) and a'lmiafi 
(reins of the horse) are explained by later Arab authors^ 
as ‘ pitching a public tent in order to collect donations and 
contributions for some public emergency’ and * hippanh' 
or * the master of the cavalcades ’ respectively, yet probably 
Lammens ^ is right when he says that originally qubbah 
meant the sacred canopy sheltering the transportable idols 
in wars or during festivals. And by the office of the reins, 
the same author understands the privilege of conducting a 
horse by its reins when a deity was taken in procession 
On horseback 

The mention of the sacred canopy is not rare in 
Arabic literature and naturally it is difficult to believe that 
in the primitive Meccan society there could have been two 
separate offices for the master of the cavalcade and com- 
mander of the rest of the army.* In Islamic times when 
many of the rites and rituals of the days of the Jahiliyah 
were forgotten owing to their desuetude for centuries, 
ingenious lexicographers often explained antiquated terms, 
the signification of which they did not know, by the root- 
meaning, isolating them from their associations. The 
mastership of the reins wa-s inherited, it is said, by Khalid 
ibn al-Walid deducing probably from the fact that it was 

* Cf OLinder, T'he Kings of Kinia of tht fam'Iv of Akil al-murdr, 
(Lund. 3927) 

» Ibn *Abd Rabbihi, II. 45 

* His monographe * Le culte des lietyles et Je> prutessjons religieuses cbcf 
}es Arabes preislamites * in * L*Arabie occidentale ’ 

* Regarding Athens, however, it is recorded that ' There are a)so ten 
Taxiarchs. one from each tribe and each commands his own tribesmen and 
appoints captains of companies (Lochagi) There are also two Hipparchs, 
elected by open vote from the whole mass of the citizens, who command 
the cavalry, each taking five tribes * {Athenian ConsUtuUon by Ariitotle, 
Eng. trans., pp. 112^33) 



he who led the Meccan cavalry at the battle oL Uhud.* 
But excepting Uhud, the Quraish never used any cavalry 
worth mentioning either in Badr or Khandaq or any other 
battle, horses always being a luxury for the Arab. 
Moreover, the offices of canopy and of reins are indis- 
solubly connected in literature and entrusted to the custody 
of the same person,* and obviously it is not necessary that 
the commander of the cavalry alone should be the collector 
of public subscriptions and vice versa. 

Finance 

Finance comes next. The ingenious Qusaiy is said* 
to have found a very good pretext for imposing an annual 
tax on the people of Mecca by explaining to them the 
necessity of feeding the poor pilgrims and inviting others 
to a feast called SanVah., on behalf of the city as was done 
by various doges in other parts of Arabia.'* The surplus 
must naturally enrich the coffers of the chief. The family 
of Nawfal* inherited this privilege from Qusaiy, and perhaps 
the richness of Khadijah may partly be attributed to this 
source. Al-Ya‘qubly® asserts that when Qusaiy had 
introduced many innovations, like the construction of 
houses in close proximity to the sanctuary, he suggested 
this feast to appease the wrath of foreign pilgrims. 
Anyhow Qusaiy retained the custom to his profit and the 
profit of his successors. This tax was called rafsdaJi. 
Qusaiy also exercised the right of escheat on the property 
of foreigners dying without heirs. ^ 

The import-customs* especially during the fair have 

^ In fact the hfpparch of the right flank wus Khalid )ba a-Wa^M ano 
the left flank led bv ‘Ikniuah ibn Abi Jahl Ct Ibn Hisham, p SOI 

« Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi. 11, 45 

* Ibn p. , 'pabarly, p 1091^ , Ibn Sa d, 1 '1, p 41 Yaqu\ s \ 

Makkah 

* Muhammad ibn Habib, oP cU ^ fol 94-96. MarxQqlj, A^minaA 11, 
161-66 

* Ibn 'Abd Rabblhi, II, 45. /. 275-6. 

^ Bal&dhttiiyt Ansdd foF 28/a (cited m La p. 441 

* Even the pre^historic Amalefcites said to have exercised the same 
right, m Mecca. Cf. Mamfk^th aLkaram^ cited m the Jli$r*dt oi-HaramatH, I, 69. 

5 
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been another great source of income. The J urhum-Qatura 
confederacy of Mecca had divided the city into two spheres 
of influence, and each of the unit-chiefs could levy the tax 
on whoever entered from the main entrance situated in his 
part of the city.' Qusaiy needed not this division as he 
was the sole beneficiary^ of this ; and of course the inhabi. 
tants of the city themselves were exempt from this tax.® 
The same was the custom in other cities of Arabia and 
generally a tithe was the tariff ad valorem * A curious 
incident of free import is mentioned by al-Azraqiy,® viz. 
that once when the Ka'bah was burnt and subsequently 
demolished by a flood, the Meccans bought a ship, wrecked 
on the port of Shu'aiblyah, and permitted the crew to come 
to Mecca and sell whatever they had rescued without paying 
the customary tithes. 

Again, the offerings to the sanctuary must ha\e some 
guardian and in fact we are assured® that the Banu-Sahm 
held this office of the amwSl muhajjarah. Another source 
of income but not of public order was the compulsory 
purchase of a suite of garments from some inhabitant of 
Mecca as only in that dress, or quite naked, could one 
accomplish the circumambulation of thq Ka'bah.’ Further, 
they had developed a system of paying-guests for the 
foreign pilgrims and took from them some garments or 
beast of sacrifice, and this tax or fee was called harlm.^ 

Administration of Jmtice 

Public Council and judiciar).' must be distinguished 
from each other. The latter was concerned with crimes 
and civil claims only. In Arabia as elsewhere, to rule meant 
to arbitrate and decide as the very word hakama signifies.’ 

^ Ibn Hisham, p, 72 , Axraqiy, p 47 , Aghani, XIII. 108 

* IbnSa‘d, 1/1. p 39. =» Ibid 

* Cf Mnl^ammad ibn HaUb and MarzQqly re fairs in Arabia 

* pp 106-7. • Ibn 'Abd Rabbihi, II. 46. 

^ Taistr oi Tabariy. VIII, 120, cooimeiitary of. 7 31. 

* Ihn Dnraid, 171-2. 

* For a detailed description see my article in Maffata * Uikmamya^ XI. 
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The chief of each tribe was also its arbiter.* Inter-tribal 
disputes, however, necessitated recourse to oracles and 
well-known foreign arbitrators. The kahm, hatif, 's'tf, 
azlnm and aysUr* remind us of the oracles of Delphi and 
other Greek temples. There was no common judge for the 
whole city of Mecca after Qusaiy, as owing to family 
jeajousies discord reigned, and hence the order of chivalry, 
the famous htlf'ul-fudnl was instituted which aimed at 
helping the oppressed, be he a citizen or a foreigner arrived 
in the city-limits.^ It could have developed into a fixed 
and organised institution but presently the Islamic 
movement began and rendered it sup>erfluous in the face of 
the well-organised judiciary appointed by the central 
government embracing the whole of Arabia and southern 
Palestine in the very time of the Prophet.* 

The office of ashnaq may be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. It is said that the family of Caliph Abubakr held it 
hereditarily.* It meant* that whoever committed a 
compoundable tort or crime, the officer in charge of cuhnSq 
determined the extent and value of the pecuniary liability 
and the whole city was bound by his calculations, and the 
family of the culprit subscribed towards the amount- The 
custom has very clearly been explained in the constitution 
of the city-state of Medina promulgated by the Prophet 
soon after his migration to it, and the document containing 
the said constitution has fortunately come down to us tn 
toto.’’ I do not know wherefrom Lammcns* has taken the 
explanation which he ridicules, that the officer in charge of 


* Cf Va'qUbiy, J* 30O 

* Muhammad ibn ^abib, oP cU ascribes a whole chapter for the details 
of the procedure of the Arab oracEes. 

* Ibn Hishlm, pp. 65-^ , Suhailiy» 1, 90>94 , Ibn SaM. 1/1, p 42 . Muinad 
of IbD ^anbal, 1, 190. 

* Sec for details my article m the Isiamtc Culture, Apnl 1937, * Ad ministra- 
tion of Justice in early Islam 

* Ibn *Abd Rabbihl, II, 45 * Ibtd, 

’ Ibn Hahim, pp. 341-4< ; Abfl-'Ubaid. kxm ai-amvM, «s 517 , Ibn Kathlr, 
III, 224-26. 

La Muqutt pp. 67-8. 
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ahitiUq paid the blood or compound-money from his private 
purse. 

Ambassadorship 

The last item in civil administration, though by no 
means the least, was that of the saflr-mwiafird This is 
ascribed to Banu ‘Adiy, the family of Caliph ‘Umar. This 
Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi explains in a succinct manner : — 

‘ Whenever there was war, they sent ‘Umar as their envoy 
plenipotentiary ; and if and when a foreign tribe challenged the 
priority of the Quraish, it was again he who went and replied and 
the Quraish agreed to whatever he uttered,’ * 

Military 

In connection with war, our authors mention several 
hereditary offices. Of these canopy and reins have already 
been disposed of Others are ‘/ryj//, and Jndwdit- 

atinafr . 

The office of ^uqub or standard-bearer is said^ to have 
reposed in the Banu Umaiyah. Apparently this was the 
office of the custodian of the national flag in time of peace 
and of unfurling it as a call to mobilisation. In the actual 
expedition other persons as well could be elected and 
entrusted with this responsibility 

Our authors® distinguish between the office of 'uqSb 
and that of Imu (Banner) but do not give the difference 
between them. I have not been able to solve the difficulty, 
especially as the offices belonged to two different families. 
Perhaps the 'uqtib was a war-flag, and Itwd a tribal one used 
when there were other allies also. 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi concludes his narrative with the 
description of a very curious office which no other source 
mentions, and says ; — * 

‘ As for the huliKidu an-nafar (Gratuity of the 
Mobilisation), there was no monarchic king over the Arabs 
(of Mecca) in the Jahiliyah. So whenever there was a war, 

' Iba 'Abd Rabbihi, II, 45 « ^ , 

* * Ibid • Idem, p. G 
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they took ballot among the chieftains and elected one, be 
he a minor or a grown-up man. Thus on the day of 
Fijar, it was the turn of the Banu Hashim and as a result of 
the ballot al-‘ Abbas, who was a child, was elected and they 
seated him on a shield, to carry him. 

This is not the place to describe in detail the military 
organisation* and the laws and practices of the Quraish in 
time of war and neutrality. I shall only make a passing 
reference to the mtrba' or the fourth part of the booty, 
the fudul or the undividable fractions, the nashltah or the 
captures before the general plunder, and the ^afly or the 
choice — which were the rights and prerogatives of the com- 
mander of the tribe in a razzia or other expedition.^ 
Ra'sulhajar al-khushaniy al-Qa‘qa‘ at-tamimiy, and Dirfir 
ibn al-Khattab al-fihrly are mentioned by Ibn Duraid^ 
among those who were entitled to the mirbW in the 
lahiliyah. 

I have no time to give in detail all the arguments 
which Lammens* has put forw'ard in support of his interest- 
ing thesis that the Meccans had established and developed 
a standing army of mercenaries and negro slaves. His 
article is considerably documented, yet the main purpose 
of the learned — though unfortunately in the main much pre- 
judiced and unsympathetic — jesuite Father was professedly 
to show that the Quraish were a cowardly people w'ho 
dreaded fighting and only in order to assure their communi- 
cations so essential for the maintenance of their wide 
commercial interests, they had organised in Mecca a stand- 
ing army of mercenaries and slaves. A conqueror like 
Napoleon was astonished at and had envied® the military 
achievements* of these early Meccans, and if a prejudiced 
Jesuit priest does not want to see any value in the valour 

' For certain detaUs tee pp 27^80 

• MariQqly. 11, 330 ^ pp M, 145. nS 

• * Ahftbish et 1 ’ prganisaUoD xnllitaire de la M«>^que au sifcle de 
V H^ire * in J A., 1016 or In * L'Arable occiderttala % pp. 

^ M^t)orial de Samte H61l^ne, 111, 183. * Soe mpra, ntrodoctioa 
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of Meccans like Khalid ibn al-Walid, Sa‘d ibn Abl Waqqas 
and Abu ‘Ubaidah, it will not be their fault. 

Social 

The Greeks called the outsiders Barbarians, and the 
Greek word for enemy actually meant the outsider.* The 
Arabs on the contrary used, while referring to foreigners, 
the harmless term 'a^ami, meaning a dumb person as distin- 
guished from their own oratory and rhetoric. But every- 
where in Arabia as well as Greece foreigners sojourned and 
even became domiciled. 

In Greece the resident aliens formed a special class 
between the slaves and citizens and were called metics.* 
‘ The metics enjoyed for themselv^es and their families all 
the protective rights held by the citizens ; but they could 
hold none of the state-offices, neither could they vote or own 
real property in the state. They must each have as patron 
some citizen to stand as surety for their good behaviour. 
They had to pay a direct metic tax of twelve drachmas for 
each man, 6 drachmas for each unmarried woman. In other 
respects they were on a footing of equality with citizens, 
serving the city-state in its wars and taking part in all 
public religious festivals.’^ The Arab Mawsli, especially 
the Meccan ones, were less harshly treated. There were no 
special taxes imposed upon them. They enjoyed with 
their patrons all the civil rights (the client and the patron 
both being alike termed mawla) with this obvious limitation 
that a client could contract no new foreign client of his 
own. He became a full member of the family of his patron 
and exercised all the privileges of an original tribesman 
with the exception, however, that he should not accord 
protection or asylum to a foreigner without the concurrence 

' Encyclopeedia of Social Sciences, 1, Introduction , cf also P Roth, Ueber 
Sinn und Gebraucb des Wortes Barbar (Nuremberj^, 1814) 

• Hailiday, p 1124. 

\ Encyclo|MO^a of Social Sciences, Introduction, cf. The City State 
domimtion* 
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and assent of his patron. ' In fact the Arabs were bent 
upon Arabicisation* whereas the Greeks were told by their 
philosophers, that Nature intended the foreigners to be the 
slaves of the Greek.® And again, in Greece : — 

the members of a political aronp were united primanly 
by a common ancestry, and a common religion. Society was 
organised in ‘ phratriae ’ or brotherhoods, that is, in groups of 
related families, and the.se ‘ brotherhoods ’ were in turn united by a 
supposed common ancestry in a larger group called ‘ phyle ’ or tribe. 
The bond of blood was reinforced by the bond of religion.* 

The internal organisation of Meccans was much more 
elaborate and complex, owing to the unusual importance 
attached to geneology in their life. There were '■arlfs or 
the leaders of ten persons (cf. Decurion) and the qsCtds are 
said to command groups of a hundred (cf. Centurion). 
Then there were the subdivisions of qalnlah, batn, fakhidh, 
s/ia'b, etc. descriljed in detail among others by Wustenfeld 
in the preface of his ‘ Register ’ of the ‘ Geneologische 
Tabellen on the authority of Arab authors. 

The pre-Islamic Meccans lacked a common religion 
believed in by all the populace and they lacked a sacred 
Book or written code of law' to be observed by all. Among 
the Meccans there w’ere pagan idolaters, polytheists, 
associators, atheists and even animists and materialists 
besides those w'ho had embraced Magism, Judaism and 
Christianit). Nevertheless the average citizen had reached 
the stage of believing one, common, supreme god over and 
above all the petty tribal deities and they called Him Allah. 
Their political consciousness too had developed so much 
that the interest of the state was everywhere the supreme 
consideration. So, when the Meccans were unexpectedly 
beaten in the battle of Badr, they subscribed to the war- 
fund the whole of the profits of the caravan just returned 

* Ibn Hlshani> p 251 , p 1203 

* For details see Hamidullah, La DtpiimuUie musuitnoM, ]» 74. 

■ Anstotle, PolUtcs^ 1, 2, 6, quoted by Lawrence m Principles of Inters 
naiimal Law. 

* HaUiday* pp 1108-9, 
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under Abu Sufyan from Syria.* The Meccans used to 
send their newborn children to Sahara or desert habitations 
of bedouins for being reared under the care of bedouin- 
women. Brought up in the pure and simple village life, 
they combined many a virtue of the bedouin and none of 
the vices of the metropolitan life. The Prophet himself bad 
spent several of his eaily years in the same manner. I 
may refer you here to the social laws of Lycurgus, which, 
though barbarous, aimed at the physical and mental training 
of the younger generations of the Spartans in Greece. 

The Greek nature was characterised by love of know- 
ledge, as a contrast to, for example, the love of wealth 
attributed to Phamicians and Egyptians, The Quraishite 
Meccans may be said to be distinguished by their love of 
arts and letters. It was this love of art which probably 
induced ‘Utbah ibn Rabl'ah ibn ‘Abdshams to build a 
crystal palace (Dar-al-QawarIr) in Mecca.^ They felt so 
much at home in poetry that the very terms baii^ nnsra\ 
asbaby atvisd, fau'asil as much mean a tent and its parts as a 
couplet and its constituent elements. The object and end 
of the Greek philosophers was the good life.^ One is 
tempted to quote here in the end the famous Quranic verses 
in which the end of human life according to the pagans and 
the Muslims has so vividly been described . — 

‘ There are some men who say, O Lord give us good in this 
world ; but such shall have no portion in the next world A nd there 
are others who say, O Lord, give us good in this world and also good 
in the next world and deliver us from the torment of the Fire. They 
sliall hive a portion of that which they have gained . God is swift in 
taking an account. 


* Ibn Hishazn, p 555, Ibn Sa‘d, 2/1, p 25flf 

• Bal^buriy, FutUh (ed. Egypt), pp 63, 64 

® Politics, 1, 2, 3 * Quran, 2 200-2 



EL-FARAbI’S political philosophy 

Prof. H. K. Sherwant, M.A. ( Oxon.) 

PSrnhts Education. Abu Nasr Muhammad b. Muham- 
mad b. Tarkhan el-FarabI, one of the greatest philosophers 
that the Muslim world has produced, was a Turk by birth 
and was born at Wasij in Farab a district in Transaxania. 
When he came to Baghdad he was still in his teens and it 
said that he was not conversant with the Arabic language. 
After gaining enough proficiency in that language he 
became the pupil of the Christian savant Abu Bishr Matta 
b, Yunus,’ well known as the translator of a number of 
works by Aristotle and other Greek writers from Syriac, in 
which they had already been translated, into Arabic, and 
as the commentator on Aristotle’s Categories and Por- 
phyry’s Isagoge. Not satisfied with what he had learnt 
with him, he went to another Christian philosopher 
Yulianna b. Jllad^ at Harran, from whom he acquired 
further instruction in philosophical sciences.^ 

Politico/ Conditions. Those were the days of great 
turmoil in the Islamic realm. Farabi was born in 257/870 
in the leign of Ahmad ‘Abu’l Abbas el- ‘ala’llah^ 

and died in 339/950 in the reign of Abu’l-Q^im C^-Muti'’ 
li’IIah,® and was thus a contemporary of two great Sufis, 
Abii Bakr esh-Shibli and Mansur el-Hallaj, as also of one 
of the greatest poets of Aiabic, one who, in the pride of 
his poetic art was foolish enough even to lay claim to 
Piophethood (a c laim which he later discarded), the poet el- 
Mutenebbi.® The Islamic State was rent asunder by a 
number of causes, religious, racial, philosophic and 

' ij 328/ wy 

* Or iJJjailan* Qiftl, Tan^ol Hukama, Leipzig, 1903, p 277 

* Authuniiea for Farab! Qifti , Ibn KhaPikan. Vo! Ill 

There are reference to his political ihouKht m Carra dt Vaux, Avtccrtfu 
and in such Horks as Encycla^dta of Islam and JewtsM EncycloPadia, but 
to my knowledge no one has so far attempted an elucidation of his political 
philosophy in any detail. 

* 334/964—363/974. * 247/861—334/945 * 303/915—334/965. 
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cultural, and new dynasties were springing up within the 
Abbasid realm which were destined to weaken the Cali- 
phate to such a degree as to make the Caliph a puppet in 
the hands of any adventurer who might seize his person. 
These dynasties were mostly Persian or Turkish and 
differed from the Abbasids in their racial as well as some- 
times their religious tenets. Most of the scions of the new 
houses belonged to the Shi‘ah while the Caliph was the 
centre of orthodox Sunniism. It was during el-F'arabl’s 
lifetime that the last Apostolic Imam, Muhammad el- 
Mahdi, aged 1 3, had disappeared while looking for his father 
Hasan el-Askan ; * this event must have created a deep 
impression on the upholders of the hereditary Imamate, and 
it is no wonder that the Shi‘ah Buvvaihid, Mu'izzud-dowlah 
took the opportunity of his triumphal entr) into Baghdad 
in 34 1 /952 to declare the loth of Muharram each year to be 
a day of mourning in memor} of the tragedy of Karbala.^ 

This order was promulgated a couple of ^ears after 
Farabi’s death, but another house had been in control of 
affairs at Baghdad long before. The members of this 
house, named Hamdani after its progenitor, were different 
from their successors, the Buwaihids in that they were at 
least half Arab and hailed from Mawsil. The Hamdanids, 
specially Husain b. Hamdan and his brother Abu’l-Haija’ 
‘Abdu’l-lah b. Hamdan played the kingmaker in the 
time of Ja‘far Abu’l Fadl el-Muqtadir b’il-lah,^ Muhammad 
Abu’l-Mansur e.\-Qs/itr bi’l-lah,'* Muhammad Abu’l-' Abbas 
o^r-Radl bi’l-lah® and Ibrahim Abu’-l-‘ Abbas c\-MuftaqJ 
li’lah,* whom they helped to set up, depose, reinstate and 
re-depose as they liked. Of the Hamdanids we are mostly 
interested in ‘Ali, one of the three sons of Abu’l-Haija’, who 
proved to be one of the greatest patrons of learning of his 
day. ‘All had led a successful expedition against the 
Greeks in 936 when he was but twenty-one years of age. 


^ 265/ H78 * Ameer Ah, Short History of the Saracens, p. 303 

» 295/907—320/932 ♦ 320/932—322/934. 

» 322/934-329/940. • 3?9/940---333/944 , 
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and it was he who tried to save the Caliph Muttaqi from 
the clutches of the Baridis,* talcing him to his capital, 
Mawsil. Muttaqi was so pleased with ‘Ali’s conduct that he 
conferred on him the title of Saifu’d-dowlah, and it is as 
Saifu’d-dowlah that he is known to all students of the 
history of the Abbasid Caliphate. 

Satfu'd-dowlak's Court. Saif held a brilliant court 
first at Mawsil and then at Aleppo, where he had to move 
in 333/944, the year before the Buwaihid^ occupation of 
Baghdad. This court was thronged with philosophers, 
savants, poets and htcratevrs much in the same way as the 
court of Lorenzo the Magnificent was at Florence in the 
fifteenth century. It has already been mentioned that the 
Abbasid Caliphs of this period were regarded as the centres 
of orthodoxy, and it is no wonder that there was no place 
at Baghdad for all that seemed new or outlandish in the 
tenets current there. Those were the dajs of religious 
unrest, and the Hanbalite^ doctrine, which leans towards 
the puntanism of the t) pe of early Islam was increasing 
its influence. On the other hand Greek works were being 
translated into S) riac and Arabic, and the century was the 
‘Golden period of Arabic translations’.* The work 
had really begun in the reign of Mamun* in 217 '832, 
when he founded the Academy of Beitu’l-Hikmah, and 
from that date onwaids many books had been translated 
from Greek into Syriac and Arabic. These works could 
not but have a direct influence on Muslim thought, 
and It was natural that those in the ascendant in the 
centre of the Caliphate should look askance at precepts 
which they considered to be, if not wholly, at least in part 

* Harld s, talUd (because the> were descended fr(»n: a ^n5/master They 
played nn important part \n the time of Muqtadir One of them, Abu AbdulUili 
was appointed Wa^lr by Amiru’l Uraara Bcjkem, the Tu^k 

■ 'Ihe Buwaihids or Bu>ids were descended from Abu Shnja ‘Buwaih of 
Dailem. They attained great eminence dnnng the penwl with which we are 
concerned. 

* Hanbalites, followers of Ahmad b. Hanbah the fourth Orthodox Imam, 
164/780—241/855. 

* O'Leary, Aradu Thcmgkt, ch 4, 


198/813—218/833, 
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opposed to the principles on which Islam was supposed 
to stand.* The scions of the new dynasties, however, had 
no such scruples, and it is remarkable what a large 
patronage was given to science and philosophy, literature 
and art by men like Saifu’d-dowlah who created an atmo- 
sphere of great toleration in their respective centres. 
While Shibli^ was being persecuted and Mansur el- 
Hallaj’ done to death in a cruel manner, Saifu’d-dowlah 
nurtured at his court persons of the mettle of Farabi and 
Mutenebbi, one a prince among poets and the other the 
doyen of Muslim philosophers. It was with the feelings 
of real praise not of vain flattery that el-MutenebbI sings 
of his patron : 

jc3LiA« ^ ^^1 

AdtHtnislmlion. It is well heie to say a few words 
about the administration of the State in which Farabi 
flourished, so that we might be able to gauge what 
difference there was between the actual condition of affairs 
and the ideal which he propounded. The division of the 
diwanu’l-'Aziz into various dru.'an^ or offices has been 
described elsewhere,® and here it will suffice to mention 
the transition of this form of administration to the authority 
of the emirs and sultans who were just beginning to appear 

' It IS remarkable that in spite of this seeming influence of what was 
regarded as anti Islamic thought among a section of the Muslims, there was the 
most complete toleration of non-Mushm religions, and the Jews, Chnstians 
and Zoroastnans were free to worship as they liked 

* 247/861—334/945 244/858-301/013 

* Mutenebbi, Ihw&fty Qasidah I 

' O thou! who tauntest me, thou shouldst understand that 1 am willing to 
sacrifice my very life for the King whom I have tried to please in the face of all 
others 

* Stm envies him, Moon accompanies him and Sword is a part of his 
very name , 

* But there is no companson between these three and hia great qualities^ 
namely hts Resplendence, his Sense of Honour and his Alacrity * 

* Sberwani, el Mawerdl and the Qad&s-ndfHeh, p, 9. 
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side by side with the Caliphs. Baghdad had, during the 
years now being scanned, some truly great ministers like 
Ibnu’l-Furat, ‘All b. ‘Isa* and others, but they could 
not withstand the onslaught of new forces which were then 
making themselves felt. It was in the time of Radi that 
er-Ra’iq was made Emir, and later the Turk Bajkam was 
created Emiru’l-Umara, a title which was henceforward 
granted to almost everyone who got the upper hand at 
Baghdad, and thus denoted the actual political power in the 
capital. It thus entirely eclipsed the Wazirate which had 
been the connotation of the chief executive officer of the 
caliphate almost from the beginning of Abbasid administra- 
tion. From now onwaids, the wazir had to bow down to 
the will of the Emir who happened to be the actual 
custodian of the Caliph. It was in this sense that Abu’l- 
Hasan ‘Ali, the grandson of Hamdan was created Emir 
Saifu’d-dowlah by Muttaqi in 942. The first to adopt the 
title of Sultan was Ahmad b. Buwaih and he was also 
created .Mu‘izzu’d-dowlah, and his name along with that of 
his brothei ‘.All ‘Imadu’d-dowlah’s names was inscribed on 
the coins of the realm along with that of the Caliph 
Muti‘.' Yet another title appears, i.e. that of malik or 
king, and the same Mu’izu'd-dow lah liked to be addressed 
as a Malik, although the first to receive it at the hands of 
the Caliph was Nuru’d-din Zangi, son of his more famous 
father ‘Iniadu’d-din Zangi who was created el-Maliku’l-*Adil 
or ‘the Just King’ b} the Caliph Muktafi^ much later 
than the period we are scanning. The office of the Caliph 
was becoming more and more like that of Medieval Popes 
with little political authority than that which a powerful 
Sultan, Emir or a self-styled Malik might leave to his 
credit. The Caliph became a pawm on the chessboard of 
politics, highl) respected and revered as one with the 
mantle of the Apostle of Islam on his shoulders, but fit 


' ytde the fine wurk, Houtn, "Alt b Isik, ih: Good I tztet, Cambridge, 

1928 

• Photo of the co’n in Bowen, oP at , opposite page 392. 

“530/1135-^555/ 1160. 
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only to be passed from hand to hand and to be placed on 
the boards much as his actual guardian liked. 

Fsrsbfs versatility. Such was the general condition 
of the Abbasid Caliphate during Farabi’s lifetime. The 
versatility of Farabi knew no bounds, for he found time 
to be versed in philosophy, logic, politics, mathematics and 
physics, and not only wrote books on music but actually 
composed musical pieces. Among numerous works which 
he has left behind him he has to his credit commentaries 
on practically the whole of the current Organon, works on 
Logic, a summary of Plato’s Nomot or the Laws, commentary 
on Aristotle’s Nicomsechaean Ethics, books on Natural 
Sciences such as Commentaries on Aristotle’s Physics, 
Meteorology, the Sky and the World as well an indepen- 
dent work on the Movement of Heavenly Bodies. He 
further wrote, a number of works on Psychology and 
Metaphysics and in Mathematics commented on some of 
Euclid’s problems as well as on the famous Almajest of 
Ptolemy, and beside a number of treatises on Plato 
Aristotle.’ A man with such learning had no place in the 
ninth century Baghdad and as, we have pointed out, we find 
him regularly attached to Saifu’d-dowlah’s court. In 
334/946 Saif took Damascus and Farabi became a perma- 
nent resident of that delightful place, spending his time in 
the gardens of the erstwhile Umay>ad capital, discussing 
philosophical questions with his friends and writing his 
own opinions and compositions sometimes in a regular 
form, sometimes on stray loose leaves. It is said that he 
was so indifferent to worldly matters that he never tried to 
obtain any sumptuous livelihood and was content with the 
four dirhems which the Emir paid him as his daily 
honorarium. He died in 339 '950 at the ripe age of nearly 
eighty years. 

FurU-bf s position m tiu uorld of learning. In pure 
philosophy Farabi became as famous as any philosopher of 
Islam, and it is said that a savant of the calibre of 


^ For a complete hat, vide Qifti and Oleary, op, cti. 
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Avicenna found himself entirely incapable of understand- 
ing the true bearing of Aristotle’s Metaphysics until one 
day he casually purchased one of Farabi’s works and by 
their help he was able to grasp their purport.’ Thus it 
may well be asserted that ‘ Al-Farabi was in the truest 
sense the parent of all subsequent Arabic philosophers 
so that it is only natural that he is regarded by the 
Muslims as the mu'alhmun' thlhunl or Second Preceptor, 
the First Preceptor being Aristotle himself. We are here 
less connected with general philosophical and logical 
principles propounded by the Master than with his political 
philosophy. It is to be noted here that the Arabic world 
then was not cognisant with Aristotle’s work on ‘ Politics 
while the other political work, ascribed to him, namely 
the Comtitulwn of Athens has been unearthed only in 
our own time, and the only Greek material on politics 
available in Arabics Farabi’ in days consisted only of Plato's 
‘ Republic ’ and the ‘ Laws ’. It may be granted that he 
drew on the Arabic version of the ‘ Republic ’ and was so 
much conversant with the ‘ Laws ’ that he actually prepared 
a summary of that important work, but there is no doubt 
that he was solely responsible for all other political 
material found in his political treatises, and it was the 
result of his own considered thought, not a mere copy of 
the Platonic ideal depicted in the ‘ Republic ’ and 
modified in the ‘ Laws ’. It is necessary to bear this in 
mind for the reason that most of what has been written on 
Farabi has been from the point of view of pure philosophy, 
and there is no doubt that he had to draw on neo-Platonic 
ideas current in the Arab world of those days in his 
commentaries on Anstotle, Porphyry and Ptolemy, 
although even in that realm he has much that is original, 
a fact which is amply proved by his original works on 
Plato, Aristotle and Galen. We nu'ght accept the pro- 
position that he was ‘inspired by Plato’’ in his setting 
up of the Ideal City^ but there is a mass of new material 


* O’leAry, p 171. 


* £ncyclop«dia of Islam, Art, 
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in his political writings not found in Plato and taken from 
local sources. It is therefore a matter of importance that 
such material should be analysed and Farabi be given his 
proper place in the scheme of political philosophy. 

His political works. The list of P'arabi’s works which 
has come down to us contains five on politics, viz., a 
Summary of Plato’s ‘ Laws ’, al-StyQsatu l-Madanlah^ the 
Arsu ahli l-Maditfati l-Fadtlah^ the Jawami'^u' sSiSsah and 
the Ijlitfid'atu l-Madantyah. Unfortunately I could not lay 
my hands on the last two, while the Summary of Plato’s 
Laws need not detain us. Moreover it is the Styasat and 
the Fadilah which form the most important political 
contribution of the Master, so much so that Qifti says in 
his Tarlkhti I- H iikama that these two works ‘ have no 
equal.’* Of these it is interesting to note that the 
Madintu l-Fadilahy the ‘ Model City ’ was written in 
330-331 /941-942 a few years before Farabi’s death when 
he was living the life of a recluse at Damascus enjoying 
the patronage of Saifu’d-dowlah, and thus may be said to lx; 
the result of his mature thought at a time when he had 
torn himself away' from the turmoil of the world around 
him. 

Of the two treatises the Siyasat consists of the 
enunciation of practically the whole of the exposition of 
political theory which Farabi wished to propound. It 
starts with the differentia between men and animals, 
dealing with the need for collective action, the contentious 
nature of man and its effects, the need for the existence of 
the ‘ Model City ’ or State^ and the ideal Head of the 
State, on to other iorms of State among the Ancients and 
in the Days of Ignorance,^ .such as tyrannies, autocracies, 
republics, etc. The other w'ork, the Ara’ as its full title 

* Qifti, p 278 

* Farabi, following the Greek u rulers, makes the City identical w.th the 
State ; while his ' nation * means an aggregate of States politically distinct but 
culturally similar 

^ * Days of Ignorance ' is a technical term denoting the period of Arab 
lustory before the rise of Isl&m. 
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shows, concentrates more on the Model State. Besides 
covering more or less the same ground £rom another and 
more particularised view point it deals with such aspects 
o£ political questions as Sovereignty, forms opposed to the 
Model State, theories of Communism and Individualism, 
touching on what came to be called the Patriarchal theory 
and describing in certain amount of detail what might be 
named the Theory of Mutual Renunciation. Thus it will 
be seen that, although the two treatises are not very large, 
they contain quite a lot of material for deep thought and 
show us the new drift of Islamic political ideas in the 
middle of the tenth century A.C. 

Human mielltct and poiven. — We will take both 
treatises together and tr) to analyse them so far as 
political [ihilosophy is concerned.' After enumerating the 
underlying principles of all bodies, etherial and physical, 
Farabi goes on to say that the differentia between man 
and other terrestrial bodies is what he calls the Jjudl Jjudl 
or the \gent Intellect, which is really an emanation from 
the hirst Cause ana which raises man to the highest heights. 
It is this Agent Intellect which inspires man’s intelli- 
gence to be aroused to activity which Farabi names the 
yju-wJ' Ja; or Gained Intellect. The Agent Intellect is 
likened to the sun which ‘gives light to the eyes and 
without wlmli the power of sight is only latent, while with 
the help of the sun s light it becomes patent.’^ 

Man’s poweis lan Ije analysed into power of Reason 
(ajLtJl »yi]) ), powei of Thinking, pow-er of Feeling and 
finally, powei of Contention sydi). It is the power 

of Reason through which he conquers knowledge and 
differentiates between good and bad in morality and in 
actions, profit and loss , while the power of Contention 

‘The Ardu ahi't-i-Madlnutt i-fadUah (.r'Jr#!) and the * Sty&saiu'l-Mada- 
m 0 h (Styasa). The text of the Ard has been edited by Datnci and printed by 
Brill in 1895. but the editton used by me is that of the Nil Frees, Cairo. The 
Styasa has been published by the l)oiratu’l-Ma‘arif, Hyderabad Dn m 1346 H. 

• SiySsa, 6 This divi&ioo is found in El Kindi as well For an exposition 
Vide O’Leary^ p 248, 

6 
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inalces him want something or get away from something 
else and is the basis of love and hate, truth and untruth, 
anger and mental rest. The power of Thinking necessitates 
another power to retain traces of feeling after the thing 
felt has passed away, while this again resolves into the 
well-known Five Senses. It is to be noticed, says Farabi, 
that the last three powers are found in man as well as 
animals while the powers of Reason and the power of 
Contention are peculiar to mankind.* 

Human groupings . — From the ver>’ nature of his 
being and of his needs as well as for the sake of amenities 
of life and for attaining the highest possible degree of 
progress, it is incumbent on nien to gather in large groups. 
This is not peculiar to any particular set of men but is the 
case of all men alike. ^ There are many kinds of human 
groupings, and they can be divided into the imperfect and 
the perfect. The imperfect groupings are those of the 
village, of the wards of a city, collections on the roads and 
the halting place. All these are really in the service of the 
City,^ which is larger than all these and is the smallest 
perfect grouping of men. After the City comes the middle 
grouping, that of the Nation ( ), which is resident in 

one particular part of the earth, evidently without any 
political cohesion, while the largest human grouping is, 
of course, mankind inhabiting the terrestrial globe. All 
these imperfect and perfect groupings are really connected 
with one another, for the halting place is a part of the road, 
the road a part of the ward, the ward a part of the City, 
a city a pait of the nation, the nation a part of mankind.* 

» Styas , 4 and 5 

• Siy^ , 39 , Ara, 77 Ghazzal) has developetl th s idea u> a fuller extent in 
bis III 6, \ This is described n Sherwani^ (*^l-(fhz 2 Hli on the Theory 
and Practice of Politics, Hyderabad I)n , 

» Arft » 78 

* l*hi^ IS certainly an improvement on Aristotle, I, 2, where he divides the 
gioups into Family, ViMa^e and State. It was only natural that he could not 
see be^mttd Gmece, or perhaps only beyond the City State, while F&ribl knew 
how practically half the u'orld could be succes^ifully united m a politici^cultural 

bond. 
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Natural and Artificial barriers to human Unity. — Al- 
though Farabi thus demonstrates in a remarkable manner 
the essential unity of man he is careful to describe the reason 
why one nation differs from another naturally and what 
kinds of artificial barriers have been set up between them. 
The natural differences between nations arise in their 
relation to the celestial bodies, or, as we should say, owing 
to geographical factors resulting from the relation of the 
particular part of the earth to heavenly bodies, causing 
heat, cold and vapoury substances to change the climatic 
conditions of the place.* This reacts on the habits and 
customs of the people causing a bar to appear between one 
nation and another nation. The artificial barriers consist 
mostly m differences in language which make mutual 
communic ation difficult as between them. 

Thus in spite of obvious need for co-operation mankind 
is divided into numerous groups. Farabi sa)s that the 
greatest good and the high-culmination is attained in the 
unit of perfect assemblages, i.e., the ‘City’ or State,* and 
it is on this that he concentrates his attention. 

Theory of Mutual Renutniation of Rights. — It is re. 
markable how Farabi anticipates Hobbes by many centuries 
and la)s down the principle^ under which men tacitly 
enter into what might be called a Compact of Mutual 
Renunciation of Rights. The need for insistence on fair 
dealing and justice is necessary because some men are 
cruel, overbearing or clever while others are naturally weak 
either mentally or physicallv. When men first realise that 
society cannot be maintained by such a discrepancy in 
their condition, ‘ they gather together and consider the 
state of affairs and each of them gives up in favour of the 
other a part of that b) which the) overpowered him’ and 
each makes it a condition that they would keep perfect 
peace with one another and ‘ not take away from the other 

‘ Siyiii , 41 . 

• The word need is • mteduMh \ bnt from all that Farabi has written, we 
mtut conclude that what he means is the smallest political integ^tion, i.e. th« 
Btate, wbethar large or small. 
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anything except on certain conditions.’ ‘ Thus it is the 
contract of Mutual Renunciation of Rights which is at the 
bottom of the incidents of Statehood and peaceful occupa- 
tions, and if it comes to pass that in spite of this tacit 
compact any one of the citizens tries to press down a 
section of the population all the others join hands and by 
mutual help retain their liberty.^ 

It will be seen that this Compact is a great improve- 
ment on what was to be enunciated in Europe by Hobbes 
and others of his kin, for, instead of artificially making it 
the basis of the State Farabi makes it the basis of all 
transactions in the State and presupposes human groupings. 
He thus really takes off most of the wind from the sails of 
those who might not agree with the artiriciality of the State 
And then, instead of an artificial and a purel> autocratic 
sovereign as the result of the utter helplessness of the 
people as Hobbes would have us to believe, he makes the 
people realise their strength earlier, makes them unite and 
put an end to any of them who was. out to enslave them b) 
underhand methods. 

Sovereignty . — We now come to the question of the 
Ruler, or as later European political scientists would call 
him, the Sovereign. No doubt Plato had dcvelojied the 
matter of the government of his ideal City in his Republic 
and Laws. He had made the All-knowing and All-Powerful 
Philosopher sovereign in the former, who should have no 
other interest but those of the State, ^ but when he felt 
that such a ‘ philosopher ’ was not available he replaced 
him in the Laws by a board of Phylakes or Guardians and 
proposed to give them the education which would make 
them wise governors of the State.* Farabi starts from 
the nature of the work of Leadership and impresses on his 
readers that what is wanted for the office is the power of 

* Ara , p 113 Lf Hobbefa, LeviAthan, pArt II, ch xvn 

® Ara., p 113, 

^ Plato, Repubht, 414 B. P'or an eraunieraMgn of Plato’s \iew8 on the 
Philosopher-King, vide Nettleahip’s Lecturer PI do \ Republic, Lectnre I. 

* Chance, Ideal Ctty according io the Greeks, p. J36, 
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making proper deductions. ‘ There are some who have the 
intellect to draw conclusions more than others, while others 
can convey their deductions to others with greater facility.’ 
Now this power of deductions is the bottom of all leader- 
ship. Those who can draw conclusions from given facts 
lead those who can not, while such as have not the capacity 
to convery to others what they have themselves learnt have 
not the true mark of leadership. It is not necessary that a 
leader should lead the people in every branch of life but 
only such as iiave a lesser capacity to deduce and convey 
their deductions in the branch in which he excels them. 
In the same way there can be a first leader and a second 
leader in the same branch, for the first leader would lead 
the second who is his inferior in the power of deduction 
while the second would lead his own intellectual 
inferiors.' 

And now we come to the ReisuM-awwal, the Foremost 
Leader or the Sovereign of the State. This Reis should 
be one who by his nature and bringing up, does not want 
to Ixi instructed b\ others.^ He has the inherent capacity 
for observation and of conveying his sense to others. 
Here b'arabi anticipates the doctrine of Sovereignty which 
was, for the first time, detailed in Europe In Bodin in the 
sixteenth century A C.^ but the former’s Sovereign is 
more logical, perhaps more autocratic than that of the 
latter and comes ver) near John Austin's Sovereign, 
h arabi sa)s that there is no human superior over the head 
of the Foremost Leader, for if there is one then that one 
would be the Foremost Leader and this would sink to the 
position of the Second Leader.^ 

* Siyfis , -15-47 ' Ara , 86 ff 

’ 1530-3 BtHliL qualihes his theory of V»\ereignty by supposiLg 
certain fundiunecta) laws which cannot be chaiigetl by the SowreigB To the 
modem tDan it is more a question of polit\ than of power whether the 
So\erelgn tan chanjje them or not 

* Farabi comes remaikabh near Austin ^17^K)*18S9) who says that in a 

'determinate human superior, not m the habit of obetVence to a lilce superior^ is 
Sovereign in that society ' What a small difference is left between this 
conception and that of who wmte a thousand years before Austiii I 
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If the Foremost Leader be the Model Head of the Model 
State, he should be able to control the actions of all in the 
state, and should be the possessor of the Latent Intellect, 
( - juiiixiJl Jic ) well as the Gained Intellect, and these 
two aroused to activity by the Agent Intellect would make 
Farabi’s ideal Sovereign. He says that the Ancients, i.e. 
the Greeks, put the ideal so high that no ordinary human 
being would be found to fulfil it, and the honour would be 
reserved for those who are the chosen of God the 
Almighty.* Instead of being dogmatic after the Platonic 
fashion, he enumerates twelve attributes of an ideal 
Sovereign, but himself says that if this ideal is ever attain- 
ed its possessor would become the proud ruler of the 
habitable globe. ^ The following are the twelve attributes 
of the Farabian Sovereign : Perfection in physical organs ; 
great understanding and visualization of all that is said ; a 
perfectly retentive memory , power to get at the root of 
things with the least argument ; power to convey to others 
exactly according to his wish , a deep love of learning , 
shunning playfulness ; a lack of desire to excess in eating, 
drinking and sexual intercourse , love of truth and hatred 
of lying ; breadth of heart and love of kindness , love of 
justice and hatred of force and t) rann) with power to 
distribute justice without any effort , fearlessness in doing 
things as he thinks ought to be done, and possession 
of enough wealth.^ F'arabI knows well that all these 
fine qualities cannot be found in one single human 
being, ^ so he says that one with just five or six of these 
qualities would make a fairly good Leader. If, however, 
even five or six of them are not found in a person, he 
would have one who has been brought under a Leader with 
these qualities, and would thus seem to prefer some kind of 
hereditary Headship with the important condition that the 
heir should follow in the footsteps of his worthy predeces- 
sor. In case even such a person is not available, it is 

> Siyis., 49 * Aril , 83 

* At8., 87 Vide Rep. 485-487 aaalysed in Nettleihip, op. cti,, p. 1S0. 

• JM. 
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preferable to have a Council of two or even five members 
possessing an aggregate of these qualities, provided at least 
one of them is a Imklm, i.e. one who is able to know the 
wants of the people and visualise the needs of the State as a 
whole.* This hakim is a desideratum of every kind of 
government, and if such a one is not procurable, then the 
State is bound to be shattered to atoms. 

Farabi no doubt indulges in a certain amount of 
idealism. But he must be credited with the knowledge of 
the impossibility of attaining the ideal set forth in the 
form of twelve attributes and to find means of getting over 
practical difficulties. These means are, firstly, a council 
of efficient men, efficient in certain definite traits of 
character which, to Farabi, go to form the minimum 
desideratum for the smooth working of the State, the 
supervision of a Chief with the right amount of knowledge 
and feeling for the welfare of the people, and lastly, 
respect for the basic laws and traditions of the State. His 
solution is more practical than that of Plato, for example, 
for when Plato becomes hopeless of finding the ‘ philo- 
sopher-king ’, he only substitutes him with a number of 
phylakc^ or Guardians each of them excelling the other in 
attributes which were not found in one Moreover 
P'arabi takes care to make his substitute Leadeis respect 
and conform to the laws laid down by greater Leaders in 
days gone by. 

I have given Farabi’s theory of Sovereignty and of the 
Model Soveicign in detail, for one thing as it contrasts 
very favourably with the state of affairs in the Caliphate of 
his days. As has been stated earlier the Caliph had 
become a mere puppet first in the hands of his capable 
wazirs, and later on all real political authoritj had passed 

* Hero Fi&rabI comes ver> near the Platonic philosopher-king However 
there is a visible difference between the Platonic ‘ personification of reason* 
which Plato himselt negatives in his * Lavrs ‘ and the Farablan ' Hakltn * vide 
Chance, * Until Philosophers are Kings \ p 135 

• These * guardians * would be 'above the law * while our councillors shall 
have to take their cue from laws already laid doivn Chance, p 135. 
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to the hands of Turkish and Persian nobles who had come 
to control the affairs from the Oxus and the Indus to the 
extreme limits of the Caliphate. What Farabi does is to 
analyse the causes of weakness in the body-politic and to 
enunciate the attributes of the ideal sovereign, thus bring- 
ing into prominent relief the contrast between his ideal and 
the actual before him. Besides, the lack of intellectual 
toleration then the order of the day at Baghdad, one of the 
reasons why he migiated to Saifu’d-dowlah’s court must 
have been that m this Emir he iraw a person coming nearer 
to the idea! than the puppets who bore the mantle of the 
Apostle of Islam, puppets lacking in practically all that 
goes to make even a decent substitute for the ideal. 

Intertial or giaui nation of the State . — Farabi is not 
satisfied only with the appointment of the best man or of 
a committee of best men available to the helm of the State, 
but considers the internal organization of the State as 
well. He says that the dignities of the citizens in the 
State services depend on their nature as well as on their 
bringing up, and the Supreme Head should organize groups 
of men in each larger group according to their worth 
in the work of the particular department It is when 
the Supreme Head gives every one the position he merits, 
only then is the State said to be properly organized. The 
Supreme Head ought to feel more or less as the likeness 
of the First Cause, i.e., God the Almighty,' and take 
lesson from His work in that He has put every one and 
every thing in the place best fitted, otherwise the work of 
the Creation would not run as smoothly as it does^. 

It has been said that the Supreme Head, from his very 
nature, does not take orders from any human superior, but 
as you go down the ladder of superiority, this state of 
affairs changes, and except the Supreme Head each man 
becomes master and servant at the same time, taking orders 

' 54 

* Plato says that * Good life consists in a progressive assiroilatlotl to God 
M far as possible \ yu^ Chance, p 136, 
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from one superior in rank and authority and giving orders to 
one inferior, till the lowest rung of the ladder is attained. * 

Here Farabi likens the whole structure of government 
to human body and says that as in human body the chief 
organ, i.e., the heart, should be the most perfect, so the Rgis 
or Head of the State should be as humanly perfect as 
possible. It is the heart which signifies the stations of 
the various organs of the body and it is through it that the 
different organs know which other organs should serve 
them, and which in their turn, they have to serve ; in the 
same way the Heart of the State, i.e,, the Supreme Head 
should determine the status of various rungs of Society, in 
a word, the rights of the different classes which go to form 
the Community. The body consists of organs the import- 
ance of which is decreased as they recede from the heart 
till finally we come to the lowest bowel and the bladder 
which are served by no other organ and which stand 
hardly any comparison with the pivot of the whole body, 
the heart. In exactly the same manner, says Farabi, in a 
well organized Commonwealth the Supreme Head collects, 
arranges and organizes the different functionaries in a 
proper manner, and their status increases or decreases 
according to the distance Ix^tween them and the Supreme 
Head.2 

We know that biological analogies have their strong 
as well as their weak points, and while they ser%'e the 
purpose of explaining political problems in a facile manner, 
they are apt to overshoot the mark by representing political 
institutions as mechanical as the organs of human body. 
Herbert Spencer has been rightly cnticised for not onl) 
comparing the body politic with the body physical but also 
for making political capital of the analogy.^ Farabi, and 

* The analogy is found in Aristotle, Politics, i, 5, §§ 8,9, but there Anstotle 
uses U to establish the institution of Slavery , Farfibi on the other hand, wants 
to ensure the proper government of the State in spite of the diversity of 
component parts. Vtdt Chance, Until Philosophers are Kings, p 179. 

* For further similes, Vide Ari, p. 79 

* Spencer, PrtmetpUs o( Sociolo^, part 2. 
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after him Ghazzali, use biological similes, Ghazzali for 
finding an ethical basis of the State,* and Farabi for 
simply showing the essential unity of the Commonwealth 
in spite of the obvious diversity of its component parts.* 

Communism and Individualism . — Although Farabi has 
the translation of Plato’s ‘ Republic ’ by his elbow and 
says that the citizens of the Model City have thing® in 
common among them, he does not fall into the Platonic 
impossibility of making everything— even women — the 
common property of male citizens. As a matter of fact it 
is quite clear that, apart from the common property to 
which everyone would have equal rights, each man, and 
each class, would also be allowed individual property apart 
from the opportunit) to acquire individual knowledge and 
scope for individual action.’ Moreover he is shrewd 
enough to know the essence of individualistic theory and 
recognizes that there are people who think that man is a 
natural hater of his own kin and that what unity there 
might be between man and man is through dire necessity. 
Such a theory discards communism as against the vety 
nature of man, and considers the sense of unity to be for 
some distinct avowed object.^ 

It will thus be seen that not only does Farabi consider 
Individualism to be a proposition worth consideration but 
even his Communism is entirely opposed to the Greek or 
the Platonic idea under which human beings were to 
become mere chessmen without any individuality of their 
own apart from their individuality as members of the 
‘ City 

Alofives for Lolleclive Action. — h'arabi enumerated 
those motives under which the Individualistic State, or as 

‘ Vide^ Sberwani, El-Chazzdlt on the Theory and Practice of Poftius 

p 14 

* Vide Ar&» pp 78 flf 

» Arfi, 93. How different 's this ‘ conitnunistn * from the Platonic ideal 
where public men should have no houses, no land, no money of (iirir own. 
Rep , 421 C-422 A Vtde Nettleship, p 136. 

. 8 «. 
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he calls it, the * State of Ignorance ’ comes into being, or, 
in other words, the causes which lead men to form a 
political society.' According to him the first cause of 
the co-operation of man and man is force, when one person 
who has resources, physical or moral at his disposal, makes 
a whole body of the people subservient to him. The 
second possible motive as given by Farabi comes very 
near what is called the Patriarchal Theory, for, says he, 
some people consider the very incident of birth entails 
co-operation between father and children as against all 
others so that those descended from the same father are 
more likely to co-operate with one another than others not 
belonging to the group.* Another variety of co-operation 
is that caused bj marital relationship between two groups, 
while a fourth alternative motive is the proper organization 
of the people by the Supreme Head, the Renu l-awiK'al. 
We have mentioned above that Farabi has got a special 
theory of the Compact for Mutual Renunciation of Rights, 
and he says that according to some this would be the basis 
of political co-operation which would result from oaths and 
promises which would ensue from the pact that no one 
would harm or hate his fellow-man and all w'ould be like 
mtml:>ers of the same Ixxly if anv’ need arose to defend the 
political society from a common enemj Language and 
custom also form a strong bond for unions of men, while 
lastly, though not the least, comes the geographical 
factor, the habitation in the same City which binds people 
together.* 

Here is a fine analysis of the causes of the establish- 
ment and maintenance of States, and although Farabi 
enumerates them as the opinions of different persons or 
groups in states other than the model State, still what he 
is really doing is to give an analysis of the underlying 

^ At bas been roentionecl above (p. 34, n 3) in Islamic ideology * Ignorance * 
meant pre-lslamic Stale , but here tbit epithet has been used to denote the 
condition of political sodeitee which do not conform to the * model * The term 
mnat not be taken to denote any prejudice whatever 

• Arft., no. » Ibtd 
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factors which went to build the states in his own time, 
states, that is to say, which were not ‘ Model States ’ 
according to the classical ideal but were practical, human 
institutions in regular working order, and as human 
institutions vary very little in their innermost essence, we 
would find that most of Farabi’s hold true today much 
as they did a thousand years ago. We can well wonder at 
his modern trend of thought when we know that he 
flourished long before the almost puerile controversies 
between the Papists and the Imperialists during the Middle 
Ages of European history. 

Varutte^ of States — Empires . — While enumerating 
the varieties of the ' Cities ’ or States other than the model 
Commonwealth, Farabi asks some questions which are 
very much alive even today. As has been said, at least 
when dealing with states other than the Model City, he is 
drawing on his own personal experience, and although the 
nomenclature of these political societies slightly differ 
in the two books before us, the principles underlying 
his thought are more or less the same. He divides 
States into a number of categories, such as ‘ States of 
Necessity ’, of ‘ Ease ’, of ' Desires etc. according to the 
most prominent object of the citizens. Thus in the States 
of Necessity, the primary object of the Head is to arrange 
for the necessities of the citizens, in States of Desires, it is 
to make the life of the people luxurious with plenty of 
resources in order that they might ‘ eat, drink and be 
merry while in the case of States of Ease the citizens 
would be content if they are assured of a life of comfort 
and their desires would not go beyond moderate limits. * 

Apart from this classification, which seems to be 
idealistic to a certain extent, P'arabi has a definite place for 
the trait of political character under which a nation wants 
to have hegemony over other nations. He gives reasons 
for this ‘ mastery ’ {ghaldah) and says that it is sought for 
by a people owing to its desire for safety, ease or luxury 

* ArS, 90. 
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and all that leads to these pretended necessities. The 
integrated and powerful states want that they should 
control the resources of other states so that they might be 
able to get all they want. There is nothing, says he, 
against human nature for the strong to overpower the 
weak, so nations which try to get other nations under their 
control consider it quite proper to do so, and that it is 
justice both to control the weak and for the weak to be so 
controlled, so that the subdued nation should do all it can 
for the good of its masters.* There is no doubt that all 
this seems jarring to our ears but we must remember that 
this is not Farabi’s ideal, and secondly, that with all the 
lapse of centuries and the international ideology which is 
the current coin in Politics, the psychology of the nation •> 
today IS much the same as described by the Master 
centuries ago. 


Far.abi says that the people of an Imperialistic 
State, the niedinat' t-ta^iiallub, excel in having mastery' 
over others either physically or spiritually in such a way 
that the latter should lae at their service in body and in 
mind. Hut the more chivalrous among them are such that 
even when they have to shed human blood they do so only 
lace to face, not while their opponent is asleep or showing 
his back, nor do they take away his property except after 
giving him proper warning of their intentions. Such 
a community does not rest till it thinks it has become 
supreme for ever and does not give any other nation an 
opjiortunity ot ov'crpowering it, always regarding ail other 
peoples their opponents and enemies and keeping them- 
selves on guard. ^ 


Colomzatiou. — Farabi is quite clear about the 
principles of colonisation.^ He says that it is possible 
tor the denizens of a State to scatter about in different 
parts of the Globe because they have been overtaken by an 
enemy or by an epidemic or through an economic necessity. 


» SiBs., so. 


* Ar», 111 ff 


• hmb , 64 ff. 
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There are two alternatives open to the colonists : either 
they would migrate in such a way as to form one single 
commonwealth, or else divide themselves in different 
political societies. In any case these colonists would, 
really form distinct communities owing to the uniformity 
in their character, their methods and their purpose, and 
(probably as they would have no local prejudices or local 
traditions) they would be at liberty to frame any laws 
according to their needs provided there is an agreement for 
such a change. It may, however, come to pass that a large 
body of these people are of opinion that it is not necessary 
to change the laws which they have brought from their 
mother country, then they would simply codify existing 
laws and begin to live under them.’ It will thus be 
perceived that Farabi not only contemplates colonization 
but also self-government of a republican kind, a contem- 
plation which is well in accord with modern conceptions. 

TAe Ideal Head of the Stale . — There is one very 
significant passage in which Farabi gives us his ideal of the 
Headship of the ‘ non-model ’ state. After enumerating 
the qualities requisite for the Headship of these states 
individually, he sajs that the best among these Head-s is 
one who makes the citizens of his commonwealth acquire 
independence, plenty and contentment, while he himself 
wants neither plenty nor self-aggrandizement but is content 
with praise for his words and acts, and nothing would 
please him more than if his words and acts are spoken of 
kindly in his own lifetime and after him.® This is truly 
a noble ideal but one which is seldom fulfilled by even the 
best of those who hold sway over their fellowmen.® 

* Sias,, 51 * Sias , G2. 

” There is a definite contrast between the eastern and the western 
conceptions in this respect Whiie in the west we come across nomerous 
quarrels between the kin^ and the peoples m the shxipe of demands for supplies 
and redress of gp'ievances, we find that eastern monarchy is nearly always 
mellowed by deep regard for the welfare of the subjects The result is that even 
under despotism there ts a greater love for the monarch in the east than 
is found in most European monarchies, and western monarchies have been 
allowed to exist on only when they have ceased to inferfere in all that is mater tal 
to the welfare of the people 
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It will thus be seen that most of what Farabi says is 
just the sort of thing which we come across in our own day. 
Alliances ahd ententes, races for armaments, colonies for 
the sake of raw materials and as markets for finished 
products, mutual leanings and suspicions, are the order of 
the day in much the same manner as Farabi contemplates 
in what he calls States of Ignorance. The only difference 
between him and ourselves is that the citizens of his non- 
model states are quite frank about things, while we say one 
thing and do just the opposite to what we say. Farabi’s 
Imperialist frankly rules subject races for his own economic 
welfare, while the modern Imperialist does so as a great 
burden on his shoulders and ‘ for the good of the subject 
people’ or for purely ‘humanitarian ideals’. Farabi says 
that that the reason for Empire building is the same as 
human nature which always craves to overpower the weak, 
and the modern mind might feel upset at this argument. 
But it must be rememljered that slavery has quite recently 
been forbidden de /ure, and even now it cannot be said 
that the ideal of the human race is equality of status and 
service. One is not quite sure which is preferable for the 
society, individual slavery where the slave is well treated 
and protected like a member of the famil), or where 
so-called free men, women and children are bombarded, 
gassed, maimed, tortured and put to death for the greed of 
their propert) and their country, 

Co»(/ti\ion , — We have given a few political theories 
propounded by Farabi. As will be seen, their compass is 
very large, and they cover practically all that is connoted 
by the term political theory, viz., the formation of the 
State, Sovereignty, criteria for sovereign power, integration 
of men in families, families in tribes, tribes in states, states 
in empires, with the enunciation of communism, individual- 
ism, the patriarchal theory, republicanism, colonization as 
well as numerous other topics. No doubt the nature of the 
treatises before us demands that these topics should only be 
lightly touched, but even that shows what a modern trend 
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of mind the Master had. There is no doubt some of his 
theories are based to a certain extent on Greek thought, 
chiefly Platonic and neo*Platonic, current in his day, but 
much of what he wrote was also based on his own clear vision 
and political experience. He was definitely the first purely 
theoretical political scientist of the Islamic world, and his 
brochures decidedly foreshadow theories such as those of 
the Social Contract and Sovereignty which were to be the 
stock-in-trade of European savants centuries afterwards. 



talbiyAt al-jAhiliyya 

6 '. Mm ^usain^ MmAm^ D.Phil. {Oxon). 

The practice of talbtya or responding to the call of 
pilgrimage with zeal, by saying c)>;«l (here am I, 

Lord, at Thy service, here am I) is traced back by the 
Traditionists and Exegetists to Prophet Abraham who 
is known to have enjoined the pilgrimage to the Holy 
House under divine injunction. God says in the Qur’an 
(XII 26-27), “ And when We assigned to Abraham the 
place of the House, saying: Do not associate with me 
aught, and purify My House for those who make the circuit 
and stand to pray and bow and prostrate themselves ; they 
will come to you on foot and on every lean camel, coming 
from every remote path.” Accordingly Abraham is said 
to have tried from the top of Mount Abu Qabus, “ Ye 
people, your Lord hath built a house and enjoined pilgri- 
mage to it ; so ye respond to the call of your Lord.” Ex- 
claiming thus, Abraham looked towards north and south 
and cast and west. Then every person upon whom pil- 
gnmage was made obligatory, responded to him, saying 
i^^Ul cijixl (aZ-JalMaw, p. 277). It is also related on 

the authority of Ibn ‘Abb^ that when Abraham finished 
the construction of the House of God, it was said to him, 
“ Proclaim amongst the people the rite of pilgrimage.” 
Thereupon he said, “ But my voice will not go far.” 
“ Pioclaim,” said God, “ on Me rests the deliveiy of the 
message.’’ So Abraham exclaimed, “ Ye people, God has 
prescribed for you the pilgrimage to the Ancient House,” 
Then everyone between the heaven and the earth heard 
his voice and responded to it with the talbtya, the Yemenites 
being the first people to respond to his call (^Fath al-Burl, 
Vol. Ill, p. 263). 

Some of the authorities, thus, explain talbiya as 
meaning the response to the call of Abraham when he 
7 
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proclaimed the rite of pilgrimage. They hold that no one 
has made or will ever make pilgrimage from that date till 
the day of Resurrection save and except those who re- 
sponded to the call of Abraham. They responded from the 
loins of their fathers and from the wombs of their mothers, 
in the world of Microcosm, saying cAj.*) 

Be that as it may, there can be little doubt that the 
practice of undertaking pilgrimage with zeal by saying 
was probably adopted from the first re- 
sponders to the call of Abraham. This practice is known 
to have been in vogue amongst the idolatrous tribes of 
Arabia. The Prophet changed their polytheistic formula 
of talbiya and adapted it as 

i c 3 J cJJ (Bukhari, yajj, 

b 26). The Caliph ‘Umar is said to have observed the 
talbiya with these words of the Prophet and also to have 
added to them 

or U t.'*!. 1 0 ^ 

cJkJ) (Muslim, p. 2y6). Shorter forms are also known to 
have been used by the Prophet. 

Ibn ‘Abbas relates that when the polytheists would utter 
ClJ the Prophet would say, “ Hold, 

hold, else woe to you.” But they would continue H! 

C 3 >U So saying they used to circumbulate 

the Holy House (Muslim, p. 276). 

The above is known as the talbiya of al-Jahiliyya. It 
was, however, used by the Quraish. All the tribes of 
Arabia did not use this form of talbiya : different tribes used 
different formulas. In his Risalat al-Ghufran, Abu ’l-‘Ala’ 
aI-Ma‘arri has given the forms of talbiya used by 7 tribes, 
classifying them under 3 kinds, viz. Masju', Mamhuk and 
Mashtur. I have been able to collect, mostly from manus- 
cript sources, the forms of talbiya used by 25 tribes, viz. 
Quraish, Qais, Thaqif, Kinanah, Tamim, Banu Asad, 



Hudhail, Rabl'ah, Baler b. Wa’il, al-Yaman, Jurbum, 
yimyar, al-Azd, Quda‘ah, Hamadan, Madhhij, ‘Akk, 
Kindah, Bajllah, Khuza'ah, a]-Nakhla‘, al-Ash‘aryym, al- 
Anmar, Banu ’1-Namir and Sa‘d. They are given below 
under the names of the tribes arranged alphabetically. 

It will be seen that these talbiyTit throw interesting light 
on the religious ideas of the pagan Arabs. Polytheists as 
they were, these idolaters, during their pilgrimage to the 
Ka'bah, came to acknowledge a supreme God, IlMh^ Who 
was the Master of their gods and idols with all that they 
possessed : al-Lat and al-‘ Uzza were in His hands. The 
gods and idols made their submission to Him and made 
peace with Him : His forgiveness was often sought for them 
by their votaries. They were worshipped and pilgrimage 
and offerings were made to them only with the sufferance 
of the Supreme Deity. The idolaters made pilgrimage to 
His House leaving their idols in the hills or in the care of 
other people. They came crying their talbtyHt from the 
back of jaded she-camels that passed hurriedly through the 
plains and the hills, through the horrors of thunder and 
lightning. They came to show their devotion and servitude 
to the Lord of the House of Ka‘bah for Whose sake they 
visited Mecca, ran between al-Safa and al-Marwah, sacri- 
ficed big camels at al-Mash‘arain and for Whose sake they 
practised charity and said their prayer. They came to make 
their obeisance to a Lord Whose blessings and favours were 
hoped for. The more materially-minded of them, e.g. the 
Banu’l-Namir, visited His House for such favour as pour- 
ing cloud, but they generally spoke of making their pilgri- 
mage with a genuine religious motive for merit and not for 
any material gain. ‘ We came to Thee with sincere devotion 
( or ) and not for trade ( ),’ they 

would say. They came with their women and children to 
seek mercy and merit of the worship of a Lord Who is 
not worshipped in a church or in a synagogue. He is the 
Lord of the earth and the sky, the Creator of the universe. 
He causeth water to flow down. He is crowned with glory 
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and magnificence. The pagan Arabs gave their Supreme 
God such names as al-Rahman, al-Dayyan, al-Ma‘bud, 
al-Mustajib, al-Hamid, al-Mahroud, al-Samad, al-Qahhar, 
Karim, Majid, Ghafir and Had which are found in the 
Qur’an and the Tradition. Some of them even prayed 
in the manner of a Muslim. The prayer of Khuza'ah, 
sounds Islamic. The Prophet is known 

to have used in his prayer the verse jocb 

* ft 

3 cJ>] Sic which occurs in the talbtya of al- 
Ash‘aryyin. 

Howsoever the pagan Arabs speak of their sincere 
devotion and servitude to the Supieme God, they scarcely 
use any humble tone in their ialbiyat in which they rather 
betray their boastful nature and spirit. The Banu 
Hamadan brag, ‘ We are not like a people who are ignorant 
and rebel against Thee.’ The tribe of Khuza'ah vaunt 
themselves as the most powerful people after ‘Ad. The 
Banu Asad plume themselves on their virtues : fidelity, 
generosity, fortitude, protection (of the weak), their numbei , 
wealth and children. The Himyantes referring to their 
royal line of descent, describe themselves as possessors of 
wisdom, intellect and piety. In their supplication to the 
Supreme God they do not forget to denounce their enemies. 
The Tamimites thus decry in their talbiya the Bakrite as 
infidels and withholding people from offering their thanks- 
giving to the Supreme Deity ! 

We can thus see that the pagan Arabs had, of course, 
their own gods and deities to worship but their idolatry was 
of a different type than the base, fetish worship prevailing 
in many other countries. The idea of the presence of an 
all-powerful and all-pervading Divinity supreme over 
everything — supreme over their gods — was working amongst 
the Arabs, preparing thus the field for the propagation of 
the sublime monotheism as preached by the great Arabian 
Prophet. 
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l^jsjc UiJ ly] ^1 # Ij^Xjiiyt) |» MB.Vj UUa^) 

Ia«M^ Ci^ * .^^l> Ji3 tXyMAj b^J 1 A ) 

k^aIc I V^.>« ^ 'O T L<« 

l^J) ^Jic^ l»^J3 )j) » [ii j^-^l ^ 

- IfcXd • 4ib Ijufe^ 


- L^LcJ yt-JLll 

Vii^L**! ^^fc)L**Jl c^ ^A-^Jl IjJli ujyO) 

- si ^ - djuulQilo<<*i 4)^1 
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^jui :,4 e>" ^ 

J /i, 

«ll .? d'V uiy* ^ ^'•>' '^‘"' “’’ 

. iatv, J r*^l ‘f-Z’ e*^ 

cr^jr- ^ i 

i^UJ^ u-J>;C JOS f*^ e/ ••y;' ^ 

j J-i' ‘*W^ 4 /-' r"-^" ^ 

J\ ^ J*i c^' >*> S? W 

^ Ic , .iy)' {^* cri/t^' c;- u^W^' p/ 

. ^-.^Uil /JUJ J fU 

iiyji ^31 

. wy.ll y V' y- V=> Jr- •^'' '" "'I*' 

JUJI v->u-^ W-f *‘^‘^ ^V“^' 

.31 .■.^' J|i jzc |^3j-oJ3 SJ® j»33c1 ^‘.^j • ^:r!^^ 

^5W3 ^ S* s? J ‘^^-“ 

i-y ^ ^ ^ ’ 

jr 5 • cr*^' ^ '^‘^' ‘ 

1*^^' S5""^' 

.id' -! ■ ' - ^ 




iU>y 


W^J V^ Jf fh •^- crf“^' c'/*^' “ ■J-*®.*!' 

^ kli. 1^ ^y 1- j;i J J J r*-!' ^ 
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U ^ T ^ i^UJ! ^jjai\ JJI^! 

• *7?i<'J J ^.-.U«Jl U- U'*J 

■* - C - m w 

JbfcA? Lftirp [y^hxi ^ iy^AjlI ^ 

• |^^Ca^i 1*4^^*^^** 

^Ajllo^l *.<5^1-0.]! tlaj^l ^'jlLU S»-y9 

c 

L**_5lg^j^' L^.<C.A} , ^ Aalisj^l (_^5vAaJ1 l^yil) 

u-)^AA> iLu^^^l cjIaIII ^ 4i)^jul*^l 

-. c - c_ 

I ^ I • ^ *xa>j*J1 

^ J^) t_>'j iilJI iaj iJ ^j) J'» v_J^J> ^'^5 ” 

Jli |*il» S^:ss^ ^ Axi.*.l yl >— >ytJl 

V»Jj*3) |»il^3; U^««ic 

^ll*> ^J) • A*J ^►ftlAiCl ^ A>mJ) i^jAi\ |»^(J'»v-« ^ 

l^laja- k_->^«Jl jy^ t_»>l.£3» s3j J ^Ua) L^jy Jji.vJ 

'V*-'-" J..O J <)t£a^ e;«-^«j (**;>^* 

cJ*^ uyyJ^ iiT* ^ L^xa.mJI ly^ljiJ ^..ama* • 

I^ya5> • ^>IaJ ^^m>a I 4 

g^7 jj) (_jyd) LlJ.);ij 'V-^^ 'j*^^ yy^J^L ^J1 lJuUlj) CAlj 

fclAXAC |^Yas)17 ^ 

^^Ic JjSifl JjJ ” cj^ 1 ^ ? JwAwl jimUt, ^ 4.->W ^ »M4^ 

JLSj ^ ^ c)j!j* 

» c > 

^ C>‘ t^>^' 
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L/i >ru\ ^ , «i. ill > i' J>;‘ '^)'> ) /■ 

^ Liji~. ^« , /' of "“ i/* 

“ 1^ (“'' ***" '-f" ’'' 

JLu.ll ..A “-J ''’ '’’^■^ “■ ’ 

> , -.i- , j-f ^ ^ 

IV ««y' ^ ^“’= 

^Vll J ^V1 J*5 ( ) -W .i, -'“>> - *'- ^ 

, ^il ^ —< 

j ‘J-' 'J'’ • f', "* 

. t--Uir, «U_U1, .u^'j -liiJ') ~J- 
^ ^11, b\.)l‘. k/')‘^ !“ *' ‘''^‘ 

^UII J. ,V-' > ^ “' ‘-'^’ 

Mh Vjfc' ^£=-! ^ ?’ “ '^, 

, .!i uf. vii ji>- o''*>"> • r’* H’ "’T' 

t,, >1 u .>=1- = ■ V- ^ f ' > 

“ cJ-*“ c;"^ ^ -^^^'3 


,' '•f 1 . ; 1 ». ,,0 <5,^> M* 

j'- ^ o" } ; u s?> ^ ^ 

. J^V’^ <^^’ tV- 

^ ^ .05,**^ W-r 

.v_4.lt, v>>’> T’ 

.,wu^t,l «U^1' ^ 







3?4 


JLueil W:i^^ bUfll^J'-*# Ji}1 djUU) Ai*J^ Jf^^ 

^buAw) ^ u^ytJ) 0^ ^a^suam (J.^^ • ^£ 3 ^])^ 

^J d>j^ ^ cyj***L] [^] 

yblk^ ^-c V— #iijb S^ • • tj^ 

j^jlf!! l^llt j;*** J 

^]yitJi^ l^) i^^^xj) i^t^i (X^lib^) CwTu^i^s^^ 

* i^!iJ\^jC * 5^1 jkj ^ 

• slf^;s^■)l SJJb <0$ ^MA>kJti«C> J ) |*«\C 

^)aA] plyC'l 

^[^ 9)^3 L« ^^jtO ^(^4^ 1*^^ ^ ^D ^ 

^ AJ^J. U 4 ddlf t«^ 

® f 

C)sU \JDyc iUU |*l^a^Jl ^'.£=ij j ^LcJ'yy- ^^1,5^11) jj;^^ 
juLs^y duL4 |i^4^*^ ^ ^***'*'tf^ yu**jl ^ 

Jf;*' Jf^ 8^^ ly>I ill ^ 

^jS) ^J=X> 1*3 ( Jy^ J 

yl^Jl ^]» ( Jcliu. ^^yo ) Ley jy^ J^Jl 

,*A*« 1*1 ^Jllo ly ^ ) ^****31 Ik^ft i^*i‘3i 

_ bfcjajaJ mtfjly ibUrt 

ft -J-fto- 

^^aaI) <JyJ^ fS ^ \a»^ ^5^^*'*' ^Jyill 

Ajlc cj ia^La3 Ji! 3, ASsiJ ^ ^;s) 

JjLUJI • u- ^yai^-Jl JU»^ iXJU yl-UI 

* . ‘ ft • 

cJyAJI jL« 4*;]^ liift 4 X^ 31 ^ 



|JW1 1^! ji . J^Jl ij iJUi. tXA» 

4id^« |»A«]J ^hc ] JJU ^ 

lyLc^J (J^> ^ ^IjU«J 1 ^ yZj\£y^SL^ y 

“ ^j*^l liXJj 


p]jmJLi) ^ * jdji^Jt 

► * ^ 

J4X4 »j ^ JjU^j! icLo5 

«>a£ t>€4Vfl^ Jlp y 1^ ^ *\i ^ 

f " • 

- ^ J ^ 


<iJi}LoJ)^ 4i,^lMi,^E^j^ jt^C yfc Ijki) \ijj^ 

^jyi-Ul iyy)^^ ybj ^»^J) ^ 

• - * 

jLc ^ w— lUfe) pli^ ^ol tj u-^Ui 

^ I* - T 

i^JiO^ 5 5 ^ 

1^ ^b^La.*W 

^AAI c3W*^^ 4A.^1 ^ (JuiflX) ^LajesI^ |i^^ 


iio jyX^jS\iOjiAi ^iy ^*iDl AA^aJ Aje^ 


,:;tW ^jyx£=,^ « ^l^Jl ^Si\ ’’ u^li£=il ^ 3^ 

« «0 « * ■* « 

*#)^T iM iSj-^ «— «Jji«J) t-jo^l jJU 

^ "^ * • ‘ * 

J^f***i JL^amJI AJUiLyl ijj V-JJS) ^ 
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jt ^ j ^ *JI l^4X^ f 

p * * ® 

I^IL-Awil s? *^«SS\^J iXyX^J (>531 

^ J ^XA^^ 


'Uj’-iJ'j j^j — ^*£= . .dAkaiJl. j^j^jjiis^ ^^^ ) 

C *-C. 

VU-y c-j'jd«-«Jl J^J Ji£= jUc^AjI ^ 

^^)y) fc)i*ok>- 1*4^ ^^-iIaIajJ) ^Lw # ciyi^'O ^ ^ 

a^l^a>- j ^*/lJl (j^ » ^-c^3' *— sir*- ^ 

C-j'j 

-»C- -., 

J^ju! 

MjL^3I L5^* J^^***AJ iX>^ r*— ^ ^ 

Jk^ ^Ic iX^T <*xil3 *.U^ J. ^ a' <L**SuJ d^AJ ^1 dJ ^ 

* c * 

^Uir^-l^ »^£=29 *ul^Jl (J 

aU 

^Aj 3^ • 1*^ 

c5 uj^jo dji Ujydl u^lilju Lc.j dis^ySr 


dio*^4ipf^ ^p^&iXi*^^ ^1 A dL<I |i*.l dj >j 

t • ” I * t * ® '’ 

jjr^l JtM*A> jJ ^«<L40 kXi' uAJ ^ • d^J^ll d^3'*^S U«JJ3I tj 

e;^ J'^'* cJ"* L/~^ iij:^J^*’'^'^' ^'^j*~'^ ^ L^Ss iS 

Ut} ^J*>5> -tAae; (J i'jlat^' j.J^i ij] ^Ic . iyAjei 

c-Jyt£sL>j *I,1 j kjI^-Lji--.] i^f j • ‘Will J 
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i'^}' (V» ■•VI*-}' J*) • A . „ 

cyil£=»i<> vi>'* ^ , , 


1^.3 i*)3 • 


^ ^«ac 




s? 


Ji ^ J Ul)!- iV- 3 ^ J-^J / 




t 


.,U\ j \A^'s>:i t-" ‘^'■^' '^■ 


^'»‘^ ‘-fr^ 


uf- 4 ji^ 


.«*-oJl j’«^- 


,1 .j^. j** >- '"’C'’ 

j ^ o,, =.. / i^’’’ 

suw (*'^ 




*.^ 3 *;'■*> '^'' ‘-•^' >* *'' = '*^' 




iJ\ 


# ' • 

h- ^^;3' j; 

l5^ 


J\jil^ C^'*5 J 


. itl j£ 


^ ^ >'.*:J' c3*13j' Jr- 

V ;i-3 Ji; 1, -^y-*-' s**" 

'•■r” 

-I . ' 11, i.l A==' JaiUjJl J-e>< 

* , Ivo ju'l . *3^»J ir^-— li *’‘’3’ r^ r 
sjjj<x^ ^ > 

11 , L 

l£ Ojj . j=--} oJJ5 s5 . 

■ IftV' 

T , \\ 1 •Ju*-0.!1 t>W) ^3 • r • - 

cj' s/jr' Jr**^ t: - \ 5L« 




.■ J Jr^" 

' - •■ j. it. ■^'*'^' 3^" "’■"“ ~ 

^ , f *'•*' ^ ^ ^ 
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^t) U >Vf«al1 Ijjk 

#l» Jjj . tiiprUSsJ) (J 

Lj\ t^uJ LckX) aSIIq^II ijX^i) oU>3 ... . ** 

^^“*1 ^^v* 

^5^ ''^ ^ CiX.it ^ iljA^ (JlAaJ 

. <0 • 

ti JJyl ^ CXli y * jbyajJl TiS^ i^^kjsJ) y 

P]^) ^ ^ly CJ.>J] ^^1 J ^ ^y ‘ l^bi . l^UJ 

ijA>A£ |»^Ai ^ !3 SiSjiO 

^li>-l yt S? 

^If^i c^'-^l i—flirn) iL®jJl i*ic 

^yti\ c^t^ 


(•:uJl^=L5 c/^ c)^ 

CD^lc <Uk^I 1 U^l^ y jjl^' ^L*» L/**’V 

u-ydi^jit i^^u? cd'^shUi yu 4i;t 

|*jI^^Ji ^)^ ^ ^ XyA^t ^ aIajj^ 

^jsS\ ih) ^^^l i^'^) J»i (►vJ''^; 

9 *, 

^ig^jjga*jl jSsid S9 y • Ifti^AM jyMkXlvl U*;®J1 -1^ 4ir^ 

i^)j ^jyl *«^ f^~^\ cul<«.J^3)1 aUSs 
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M 

-^n, i^u^' J'*-.«'> u-'^> 

jW'. V'r" ““V 

^t„u.,/^', ^ «--> 

^ , . -> ^ *-> “' rc 

U1 >»l^jfe.> ^ j'r->' ^ u-‘-f ^ 

C ■ - ‘-^i'H^'j 

«- ^ J/l' J/'" j« s,“>' «-' t^'’’' ■^’ 

JW J , “ -WJ> ” ^ “ -r' ” 

ui ^ ^\f. 1, . W‘^i“"> ^ 

„ \ H li\^ oUJ. ^ 

v j; "'’ " .'^, 

.u y ^ y^-i' • r-j^' “i'^ 

11 1 I ^^ji- * ^ 

JyU '/• ^ 

J. 

, l£ Jfi r« S- 4i 

f/' 

,.., J. iwu u^/y ^ -/' " "^'=” 

^ ■ ^uii j-» r-’ ' 

^ |. jji .a'l^*'' ^ >*' ’ 



( y' ) 

. j ^.UU! Ijjb JLuIj 

* T ’ * 

JtJj jJ ,j^^Ji*i! Ij^ib <— J^ ^ ^ 

• ^ |*Jl.«iM^] ^Lc*C^ 4K>AA,asJ 

• p - - • 

JcJi ^ |*JL»«i| K^lj^ ^l^LajJl u-/l>31 ^J\ Uaw 

CLjUl^yl Cjl*^l 4du.*wJl JubU ^ 

* J ^JfcX-^] j\] C^ v-^~fi«ajS-**<I • 

ijlascl ; ; ^-jJ/aJI J'j ^ 

-‘‘<—fijudl^ a^VssJl 


u-yJ) k^IaxJI Sk>ft j^I 

lyli ^ij> Jpj ' *jlai\j 

SI *ly*jiJI ^.- v 

C ^ p 

• ^ J cT^ (•;'^'« yo^sw-o ^ 

e * ® • 

pIju4JIj ii,-« Ijof <S^ ^jis- l^j’-u 

|J) |»<*?^ p\j*~^]j *olJ JIa^xi iyCkh J^c ^ 

»l^_i.Jl ?)^--< “ ^'•-« i^iVi 1^' 5 ‘il; lX |*V|/ 

V 'a‘' cl' or* 1^ V cl" 

^ tlXlj ly^»jl l.«J , . 

UJ yjCwS C)JjJj j^^L-JSl *./<a<«/eil yas- ^ 1;^ Ji^ 
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^ ,^i j.i^. u” J- >' '"'“I ^^-“•^' 

•V '-W ’ ., ., 

I \ H\ e ijUj 

31^3 .... 

> W c''^- J v-' ^ "” 

.^Oll sf,i i-«;'*^>’ 3 r^““ f*' ■"' ’ '*7 

vj'iii > ''/"V “ ^ ^ ^ \ 

^3 «UJ' J -'-» 3-1 ' ^ -r ^ J .;* ,3 

K ,C1 . iW Ji «' - “V- J 3^ U« 3 "" 




%3iaV-.) 'Z)* i33-^‘3b33 3ri3 

y, tv Jr-; V ‘V ‘>'-' 


^ 3 .-- j! >,13 C33^, , ^-' 3 ^ -^..l 3>i>3 

,U'. 3 — ^ ;333 ' 3 *-- dl 3 !^ *' ■]"' “Z 

- 1^ ;l. 5JJb lU,* J ^ 

41.1) J^-*-; 5 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

.UK tv^.', ■•--^3 *'/-« j^;' 3.1 ^3. > J- 

' ' v; 1 ^ Jjblatl) '—>‘5' ujJf* ^*^1 (_r* 

^ vjl.Lil) tjJ r^= ^ , 

' -T Ul IL.*, j) ^ cj''****^! 

slj/oJ) 4J11U) y) c-’- 'iJ* ' ., , • 




J.> l3» J ) • 3 1^'^ 'ZJ-' o)'' 3-" 3-'’^ o ^ 


, '■ 1 I ., 1 U. 1' >U11 .-3331 — !>• 

J_l3> fy -13^^ J . A ^ V 

ii--. ■ V- r*-^- ' 

" u ‘ I )A^ lU" ^ 

U-; ” « , ^i.1. f > 3 . j >' ;'z> J“3 

^ i:3.3:Vl..33i^.>-.--3V-0'*'^ 
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^J;l£^ jK£ Ji J.L»^1 J . *ftl£=xiJl ( — 

^.a ^ iLw>«ftjl Cl>^»- fcliJ J v^i ^JF J*^ tiT* ^"* *- 

U ” J'i Aic \-‘0^ la^ 

JjAjj . ^lr^_^ I ^ “ j»^\ u"^ i cT* 

P ““ 

^ l*y^ib j^\ ^ »— >0^1 imjij^ 

? 'w«^ lyjLc \ J^^ X> ^ \^J tiji 8^£3> 

• L«j la- IjjJi ^j£= vJ-* } ^J^^ ^^*^ 

P c » 

il.U^Jl ^ i^dxJl il.jjl 3 ;>•*’ vJ' •^‘ji 

iJ t^'Lsj; '■^ *:?*-*“ S? ^ 

(Xk» ^ ^[Ss CJ>Jj>^ j ! i-i 

»lj£ U cJ^s sj^ k_>^) (^3. J 

t)wa9 Jtlsj^ ^ cl^-a ^ * AiLcI 

O O > Mr 

IaJ iO'ucJI CJSj ,^;^J ^ Jo^la; iii^'jo]! 

i3^ ^1 l-<^ 

up 3 ‘ ^ 'Pir* u'^p J tp*^ u/- 

• ft 

t_«]ii> J il^Lc 8^^) t— ij^ C/^L«31 ^J)L*3■ ^J) ^j>e^j\\ Sm 

tjjb cjuil j ' ^Ui3. ^ *V®' J^'y cAJj ■4*11 

J > A>I^I ^i,r*i»ILl^l j 

J^ui,ai^ ^ Ly^^J (J^^ IftfcXiC ^Ia^) i} jSlXm\ Loll ^ \Aj^j} 

iXyjJii * A3^1 ^ 

Jua)) ijJb Jlj^U J\ 



383 

,s„ jr* V 

L„ ^ j ' ;j; 

^rt ^ >ui' ‘^^*‘ 

,;afe 4 ''“ ^ ^ « .... .» 

,^l > -V' ( .»>' -.r ) ^ ^ ’ 

^ i . . ‘W= ' ’*’ 

1 M sAAl •ir*^ iUjU 

o- " ' 

Jiu.J , ■-^•^ ^ 

..ill . ‘ 

J*^ ux* ^4 ■ - d:_v 11 

- -VW<1-, '^1 

;j^ u«. ^ _ 

^uii ^ 

^ Ju i*su» ujU-c yj ci . V 

. ....,= .^1 «■" '<- '■ 

**'' '‘'••'u \Ui\ ^ 

^ .^..uji Acui., jy' 

.'Wi. v</l >1 C-' s^l 
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c)^ |•^1»/*J1 llT^J * jW-^Jl iA ) 

i‘ Sing Heavenly^«_^l hy tlu*A«<.^ AilyO ” 

Jdrj lyjl'ii ^ j Ui'wc.J^ ^l^ii-ii duy: Cl)J.ii5 MuSe’. 

.U£=iJl icL.- ^ ‘ Mephistopheles 

1^3 du-o C-jy y^xu 

If^Jxxj 3 »yij ilaij j ajyiA-«Jl 

9 * * - 

1^1 <fcj t-jJsJ. ^ i*llaj ^ 

• ^ _5 Vbi/**^* ^ ^^^«**> 

• pJl*J) jK^Jik] ^J.j 5ylajj| ^ly— i <Jly 3* • 

o 

J4I3I jSzJj l*JbA*; . Ja5 ^LcJ5^« 

ii]s fcX) 1 j^l5 4.^33iLcj]« C— rlj^J]. 

jl\ 9 1 4,<l-^«j» cV«a^^ ^ ^ c/^ 

^ jEy^ ^ CiT^ ^ 

v^i^ly LmXJj ^ ^ u l^-.**# ^ jmS\ 

- jM ^^-.aJ i (UUillj t— >oil JUAi^ aj\ 


tflljUl ij I^Li-cJ) ,jy ^ jaUjjj!! inUl ij genius i^\<^.\^ 

*? * 

I^^ju-mJJ “ -ulI£=J! o 

Ji '*>* ^;;| UJ genius .uJl^J 



aas 


aJ) sJ jiU*^ lyi^ 

• {})‘^^ ‘Vf^ AX<^ ^;;A>31 


<( « 


o c - 


l*,JUJl (j ^5^' l::^ji£=U) 

tV"* rfJ tJ C^ifc) iVfcl-^ 

rc • fjo uyyiU 


0^,'*Xas>Jl «J JUyo^D • Jl^l^ ^AJiJ ^Lc 

l)^ cL;l*J^ cz^'^l**^]! 4 d:ji^ 

jJ^t-iJ ^^Vi«4»» V ^ V ■pftill^.^ 

’JiiuaSl LcJ li^'* • -*^-<35 cj ^Ly j^lr ** 

v/^i */“ c"* 1*’“*^ 1^ l*"^* l-o-is ;^P.JJj»- <.r-oi»^ 

^ wy*^ ^ 

im^J^ ^ »% *• o"^ 

l^yaJ tJjLi*^ U/"^ wOklj 3^ 

i\Bs jimii !j<B-i ';*U<U ■^K.x»- ) PjjjW 

iiiJb ^loji^ ^*V^ **^1x1^ Ijj l^-Uc 

-c^- 

^yl« l^j3 JIm J^iU t^)lS=> L©^ 3 

VJ^.«oJt^3 I^Jju jJi>***^ ^ ^ ^ 

I ^yLy^^«Ml ^ Cp^XJiiXMS 

MxXj tjUfcP^ 1^ t d xA^ ^ 

^ycc «U.i ^^ci^jij£=:^ ^ ti cj*>fl^ ’ix^ *’ y.x5^ 

wUc »i3J4 ^*X> ^^ojXa^ iLi^lsJ jJUfJ^I 
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A«c JJS^ Sdj CL>*^ jciJlj Jjib JjLaJl 

Jtii'jfli dJlSs^j fc*5^ 

J J^* y)' */^ jjJ^ 

^J) *«1jM ^ y^ *‘*^ii 

“ pi) ^ aJLwc) yjM JjU- 

^»,iy\ ^j^iaLcJl y:l.-lll Ja> t^^i\ *-^1; 

iieja.x» i ilAjuLoj 

|i^ Jli^Jb JulI^ • >7^ C*i****^ ^Vj^"!! 

^jjstx>.i] j^Ai) tijly dA^ ^ ads^yi^sjJl |*i3»j 

^ ^ ^ o f 

J^juu (Jjb u^oS) u-aI^^ ^1 Sij) Lub^ 

lt}lAJlc| JUmJU^) ^ ^XJiJj u_9^*AJljkfiJ) A«L<) 

dut^j ^ dt^L«| Cm-aAJl^ l)aa> ^ ^ !o| ^ **i^ 

]aj^h *>aaJ 1 ^job l-o^D dil^T ^ 

c;:-»l ^ ll issc ^lyt jj,lc^^ ^l^T ji ^ 

. ^ ® - C - 

yJc l-(J Jji— -i u;^®- Jtl=^ji^jJ1 Jb^M 

^ iSX*) l-<) • ^<1»J) lUwJ iK.ay0 y;**^ 

!;*•>* -5 ’ •— *e^^ cT* J* d'^* Vi-siiJI 

^l> La^ jSsj^j y^j 1*^ lyiiji j /.Ajjjill L , , 1^U 

/jt Ly-u 3 <.i.J-«)l ^J^ *^] (/»« 

■ 0>*•^ • |•L*l3) (J^ ^j^Aa»X>cJl 

cT* Cl;l^lyi I-Jy ; * J ^J:^-<xJUJl <)) 

Jiyi t-5ji*Jl 
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jyj iJJdsii\ itUl 

# 

iUc i^UiJI py ^)d j£s 

(Ju«l». ^ I^Lwi4A»>)^ 

« 

«XAJb ^ ^ 

^JU- CXJ i^si jLc\i tia^^ 

» 

id) cJoyjJ ^J) 

JJl>. ^^^^^ 

* 

AAC Jl^l^j] 

JIajJ) (Jka&^ jJ 

* 


• • *^y ^ y 

« 

1*,^;^! ^i^y 


Lw^o^l jk|jk> 

c- - C-- 

tyAC \.^il^ 

. 2l1] 

iVAf^o^) ^-tJl jLsjJj) ^ Jjp j 

li->^ ^l^aLvJI jIaSj^ uJO^I \ fil^ 

yi«^I ^c •— iiJ^) ^ ^ lift • . Ja-afiiJb 

^IjbLajJl u— >j31 u^J^ i}j^ ^ J)^» ^ 2I • A^ibl.ajJl ^l^Jt^J) 

Sj^ (J.^A^ci)l b^J 3| Vi^^WjAj il^yi lyA CJiXs^ l-c^b 
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SECTION IV. 


CLASSICAL SANSKRIT. 

presidential address. 

Db. F, W. Thomas m. a , ph, d., d. Litt , c. i. e. 

Hitherto the Vedic Sanskrit has been little studied from 
the aeatlietic point of view. The scholars have been too 
intensely occupied with the questions of etymology, literal 
meaning and grammar to have leisure for the appreciation 
of the form and content as literature. They have not indeed 
faded to recognise a degree of deliberate art in the manage- 
ment of metre and cadence, m the employment of {wrallelism 
and alliteration; as regards the matter, they have been not 
insensitive to striking images, as when it is said : 

‘Away fly my thoughts to a wish tor the better, 
like birds to their dwellings.’ 

or to the feeling for natural beauty manifested in the hvmns 
to the dawn or the forest goddess, or to vigour m action 
expressed by hymns to Indra, or to confiding friendship 
shown in those to Agni. No doubt also that sense of finish 
or perfection, which m later Sanskrit rhetoric is designated 
pra/tada, has been at lease negatively realized. But perhaps 
tlie scholars have been mof* alive to iiaivitios of early 
thought and primitive belief. In the world of the Veda 
we are not yet sufficiently at home to tJike up easily the 
attitude of bhoga, or enjoyment, which must have been part 
of the intention and experience of the corajiosers and audi- 
ences of the hymns. Bui at any rate we are awake of what 
Jacobi emphasized,’ namely a hieratic character in the langu- 
age and atmosphere. 
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When we come to the Brdhmanas^ we are in an excln* 
sively professional milieu. They are the work of priests 
instructing their pupils concerning the execution and signi- 
ficance of their rituals. In this we expect no manifestations 
c/t literary art ; the merit of such texts, like that of any 
modern texc-book, is that of conveying the sense in a clear 
and direct manner without verbiage. The interest of the 
matter is admitted before hand by teacher and pupil in com- 
mon and needs no glozing. Once we have accepted the 
whole business of ritual as of serious value — and it is only 
with ritualistic texts in other literatures that the Brdhmanas 
should be compared — these qualities are not to be denied 
to the Brdhmanas, which, moreover, have a certain marked 
terseness and show occasional traces of humour. But even 
jn a text-book, say of geography, or geometry, there might 
be occasions where some wide-reaching idea or some aesthetic 
effect might naturally break through the business-like tone 
of the work; and this is especially intelligible in a study 
bearing upon religion, which even in its ashes has always an 
underglow of human emotion. Hence we are not surprised 
to find in the Ailareyn Brdhmana the long — touching story 
of Sunah&epa and in the Taittiriya Br&hmanaihe theme of 
the Katha-upanisnd related with a touch of poetic art. The 
older prose Upanisad‘> retain the terseness of the Br'S.hmana 
style in narrative; but here tbe depth and senousness of 
the thoughts, and the feeling of friendly earnestness in a 
momentous quest, push any idea of aesthetic appreciation 
into the background. It is in the epic, the work of court- 
poets and troubadours, that we first find the deliberate 
intention of interesting and surprising the bearer and the 
first deliberate employment of rhetorical device. It would 
be interesting fo investigate at length the epic beginnings of 
the later styles; for instance, even m the ancient story of 
Nala one may find a passage or two where word bombast is 
employed in quite the spirit of the later Gau^a style. 

We may sum up by saying that the Vedic literature 
though mainly professional, is not the work of persons 
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whose profession was literature. Literary art appears in it 
as a by-product in the attainment of another object or as a 
spontaneous intrusion of human feeling. 

The Sanskrit literature, on the other hand, may be 
said to be wholly under the dominion of conceptions of 
art and method. This is obvious in the case of the bulk of 
it, which is in metrical form. Of course, a good part of the 
works in §loka metre, which are concerned with matters 
of practical prosaic interest, such as dharma^sdsirag, purdnag, 
works on sciences and arts, wear their artistic limitations 
lightly. But a metrical form inevitably carries with it 
further stylistic effects and exercises an influence upon the 
matter. The Bhagavad-gitd, in which the content can 
certainly not be said to be of secondary interest, would 
nevertheless have an entirely different tone, if it were in 
prose : indeed it might be diflScult to disentangle the reli- 
gious and the aesthetic impressiveness of the poem. There 
would be little object in doing so; for in religion poetry ia 
not an alien, but a kindred element, perhaps essential to its 
highest flights. In other spheres it may be detrimental. 
Consider, for instance, the PaurSLnic geography in contrast 
with the enterprising travels of Indian traders and mission- 
aries, both by land and sea, from early times; is it possible 
that the system would have continued to be tolerated, if it 
had not been a sort of Sunday belief attached to a poztic and 
imaginary word Per contra consider how much more real 
is the impression produced by the Arthasdstra of Kautalya, 
almost entirely prose, from that which we receive in perus- 
ing the later metrical texts. Analogous observations might 
be made in connection with other departments of the liter- 
ature, for instance the medical. The metrical form has to 
my feeling a distinct tendency to detach the contact from the 
world of every day reality. 

But, when we say that the Sanskrit literature is domi- 
nated by artistic conceptions, we mean much more than 
that it is so largely in verse. It is governed by formal ideas 



in regard to exposition. Take, for instance, the Sutra style! 
here we have the doroiDation of a principle extraneous to 
the matter, the principle of brevity in exposition. Originated 
perhaps on practical grounds, it became a recognized style, 
with the result that in the end the Sutra or its later 
substitute, the metrical Kdrikd, became a mere heading, 
while the whole work of explanation and discussion was 
taken over by the proae Bhd§ya. The Sanskrit here betrays 
a positive passion for formally complete and methodical 
exposition, a tendency which attains perhaps its most per- 
fect manifestation, and we must add beauty, in the 
khya-kdnkd of I&varakrsna. The method has also the 
merit of securing continuity in the development of a 
system and of avoiding in part one of the curses of modern 
literature of knowledge, viz. the production of new books 
which except to some extent in the mode of exposition 
contain nothing new. On the other hand, it must be admit- 
ted that the system of standard text with developing com- 
mentaries does involve a measure of sophistry in adapting 
the old text to the new interpretations. 

A fully self-conscious idea of form and system appars 
at the outset of each Sdstra^ where a clear understanding is 
demanded in regard to the connection in which the matter 
arises, the exact subject the persons for whom the treatise is 
meant, and the object to be attained by it. Here the con- 
trolling influence of purpose is made to cover the whole 
procedure, and this naturally involves a clear conception and 
methodical arrangement of the matter. Those works are 
not designed for the satisfaction of a casual intellectual in. 
terest. In the long run that sort of undisciplined enjoy- 
ment is not sanctioned by Sanskrit literary science ; despite 
the modest professions which the writers so often insert in 
their openings or colophons, a didactic purpose or the attain- 
ment of a satisfaction of a supernormal, supenndividual 
character is, as the alatikdra theory holds, the only rationale 
of a work of literary art. 
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Nowhere perhaps is the requirement of form so exact- 
ingly observed as in the latter expositions of philosophies 
and of logic. Here it sometimes seems as if the whole effort 
were directed to the expression of a given meaning in the 
most precise technical terminology, with unwearying 
repetition oiavacchedakas, pratiyoyins^ nbhdvas&nd so forth, 
and the smallest number of syntactical means, principally 
the Instrumental and Ablative terminations, tvena^ and 
tvdt. This seems absolutely justifiable m discussions 
where the slightest laxity of expression or vagueness of con- 
nection mav let in fallacies from the domain of common sense: 
and this style may be regarded as an Indian equivalent for the 
use of algebraic syrnliolism in European logic and an advance 
m the direcrion of that philosophic language which must be 
an ideal of abstract thought. 

There are some department'a, beside religion and 
philosophy, where finish of form may lend a natural, and 
not an adventitious, exquisitencss to the matter. In the 
poetry of the emotions, for instance in erotic poetry, the 
delicacies of expression are fully in place, because, these emo- 
tions, beside their crude and commonplace liases in general 
humanity, have real niceties of adjustment m connection 
with particularities of person and situation. Here it may 
be said that the Sanskrit literary art, with its abundant re- 
sources in terras and expi essioiis, implications and reticences 
achieves one of its most notable triumphs. We are here in 
the sphere of the SSkiintnla ami the Megha-duta and how 
many thousands of anthology verses relating to the pa&sions. 

Speaking of reticences and omissions, I should Hke to 
mention that not sufficient appreciation has, in my opinion, 
been bestowed upon the prose of the Sanskrit drama and of 
some other works. In the dialogues in these dramas there 
are no superfluous frills .or gossip or inconsequential talk. 
Everything is kept within the situa^n and has a significance 
in relation to the action, a feature which, if not reiliaed by 



the reader, conveys an irnpreseion of tameness, but which in 
an actual performance is likely to produce its effect* 


Akin to the literature of sentimen t is that of the ethical. 
Here it is human observation and wisdom that furnish the 
point of view. Here also the material is susceptible of in- 
finite variation according to the emotion or detachment, the 
tolerance, indignation or humour of the observer. There 
would be, I suppose, a consensus among critics that in this 
department of ethical observation the Sanskrit literature 
displays an unrivalled richness, perspicacity and depth. It 
IS here that the conception of Sanskrit literature as artificial 
or Alexandrine, most completely collapses. So far from 
that being the case, it may be said that in this department 
of It, and there alone, Indian humanity, or indeed our com- 
mon humanity, finds a full expression. But what lends 
to this literature an unsurpassable charm is its artistic set- 
ting. So far as this is a matter of verbal or metrical effect 


as in — 

KaribH^mi karibySmi kari§yamtii cintaya t 
Marisydmi marisySmi marisySmitt vismriam || 
and so far as it is further a matter of wit or point as m — 
Sarv3h sarnpatlayas iasya santu^fam yasya mdnasam | 
UpSnadbaddhapSdasya nanu larmdvrteva bhuh li 

although in both respects the material is of astonishing 
amount and quality — we need not dwell upon it. But consi- 
der delightfully intimate pictures of country and town life 
seen in — 

ApadSm SpatantInSm 
hito'py dydti hetutSm | 

Mdtrjaiighd hi vafsaaya 
«taihl)htbAavati bandhane h 

and in — 

MatxT evct balsd garJyasl 

yadabhSve karinSm iyam daS3 • 

U Qho^ayattva 4iV'4fmah 

kar%'i),o hastipakuhaicib kva^utn H 
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the exquisite courtesy oi the king’s expression of grati. 
tude to a prospective tutor of Jhis somewhat unmanageable 
sons— 

Kffo' pi sumanahsangSd 
Srohaii satSm Hrah 1 
AimSpi ySH devatvam 

mahadbhi^> supratifthiiah i' 

and the moral force of - 

Ajardmciravat pr&jfio 

vidydm artham ca, cintayet 1 
Grhiln iva keiesu 

mriyund dh^rmam dcurei || 

The sentiment is, of course, not all sweet: witness the 
frequent keen denunciations of the khala^ the bad man, the 
burlesque humour applied to the world — wide denunciation 
of doctors in — 

Vaidyundiha namas tubhyam 
ksapitdiesamdnava ' 

Tvayi samnyasinbhdro 

krtdnfah sukham edhate || 

and the deep derision or pessimism expressed by the terribly 
course comment in — 

Abhynsya Patianavijayam 
vydkhyaya ca sawasdihhitdh sahldb i 
MiiraTiasamaye gurundm 
giidhfi.md ns.ivo vinirydtdh || 

If this is not literature in it? most poignant reality 
where is that to lie found ? 

It may seem a little unreasonable to consider under the 
topic of literary art that department of Sanskrit laterature 
which rany ba said to come in fact nearest to nature. What 
indead is more true to Indian nature than the apologues of 
animal life, conveying the direct observation, the reflection 
and the humour so richly developed in its country folk ? 
But w( have only to compare the animal table as it has 
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existed so widely* among simple people and as it is found in 
other literatures, or even as it exists, with a charming di- 
dactic setting, in the PSh J^taka, in order to realize that in 
works like the Hitopadeia it has absorbed more of a philoso- 
phy of life and is more affected by stylistic practice. As 
concerns the Hitopadem I cannot refrain from the remark 
that 111 respect of aptitude of style, this work seems to me 
one of the most perfect in the Sanskrit language. Observe 
the great range of actions and characters, bad, ordinary and 
exalted, which the text passes before our ('yes, the shrewd- 
nesses, follies, depravities and wisdoms which it details 
Yet never does it depart from its attitude of detached obser- 
vation, never does the prose give a word too much or dis- 
play a trace of rhetoric,, except in one or two places where 
a touch of the mock heroic is required for the purpose of 
burlesque. One would say that the work was indifferent 
to good and evil, were it not that its whole purpose is ins- 
truction m regard to the dangers and deceptions of life. 

It cmnot be said that Sanskrit is ill adapted to plain 
prose narrative On the contrary, the art of stor} -telling, 
whether m verse or iii prose, is one of the most copiously 
evidenced excellences of Sanskrit literature. The merits 
which appear so conspicuously in the KathSis iriuSgara and 
in the Dt^salurnSracarif i , clarity, point, wit and avoidance 
of superfluity, could be ex (mplified m countleos other works. 
Nor is ordinary straightfot w ird narr.itiv'e unexemplified, 
we may say, particularly in prose letters or other short com- 
munications contained in plays. I do not here include such 
texts as Bana’s Uarsac /rita and Kadaihbari M'hich have an 
ambitious literary aim, though the concluding part of the 
latter work, added by the author’ son, winds of the story 
with a really pleasing brevity and skill. Much of ordinary 
Sanskrit narrative must have bseii of a passing interest and 
must therefore have been lost to us, so that perhaps we may 
do less than justice to the adaptability of the language to 
Buch purpose. Nevertheless, it may perhaps be admitted 
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that the lack of ordinary historical writing, so abundant in 
some literatures, is in Sanskrit not accidental. Apart from 
n deep philosophy, ordinary history is in fact, a rather pro- 
saic subject As a matter of research, it has indeed the 
same claims as other subjects of knowledge; as an idea it 
represents the evolutionary principle that in the end all 
truth may have to assume a historical form; and, as a method , 
it involves the ultimate doctrine of science that no pre- 
possessions, nothing anthropomorphic, must be suffered to 
enter into our realization of fact. Here we have, I think, 
something really out of harmony with the spirit of Sanskrit 
literature. The willed form, the predetermined theory, the 
logical construction, of Sanskrit cannot forthwith be recon- 
ciled to a study which regards all theory as a dangerous 
interference with the ultimate liberty of tact and all inference 
as merely suggestion with a view to verification. 

Lastly, I need hardly remind you that the Sanskrit 
language itself is a formed, a corrected speech Orginated 
by a process of elimination from the Vedic, it was established 
by the labours of grammarians as a norm amid a mass of 
mixed and shifting parlances, lu’evading in different areas 
and different social strata. We may be sure that the Won- 
vmuv riches and slangy youth of Post-Vedic India endeavo- 
ured with varying success to employ the language of culture 
and that the more compliant among the e<lucated accepted 
now this, now that particular item which had emerged 
in the linguistic struggle for life. In some cases a sectarian 
movement patronized a particular speech currency, Sans- 
kritic or PrSkytic, and secured for it a certain fixity But 
evidently those who accept one irregularity are defenceless 
against the introduction of others, and we see the Buddhist 
Sanskrit and the Juina PrSkpit and the Buddhist Pali (until 
a certain epoch) becoming more and more irregular, as they 
more and more lose the support of vernacular usage. In the 
end the Indian Buddhism and Jainism, from A§vagho|a 
•tid Umfisvati onwards, conformed to the classical San^J^rit; 
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retaining only Borae traces of their former independence in 
vocabulary or preference among forms of admitted legiti- 
macy. The Classical Sanskrit, having behind it the pre-egta- 
blished authority of the grammarians and the solidarity of 
the Brahman teaching caste, won the day in every province 
which it invaded- The Sanskrit itself, we know, was not ex- 
empt from change. Divorced from contact with ordinary 
popular life, it was not indeed capable of growth, but it could 
suffer, and m ordinary use it did suffer, from impoverish- 
ment, the con3Ug<itional system being replaced by passive 
expressions with participial forms and the case systems being 
evaded by the growth of nonn-composition, which in effect 
leaves the c.ise-relations largely unexpressed But, at any 
rate as <i stand ird, the Sanskrit of Pannu remains valid and 
a modern play or a philosophical discussion in Sanskrit 
would create no difficulty by exactly reproducing the langu- 
age and style of Kahda«a or of Sankara, 

With this slight sketch we may connect a few reflection 
upon what the Sanskrit has accomplished and what it may 
still hope to achieve. 

Certainly we must not atinbute to the Sanskrit langu- 
age that development whereof its formation was itself a 
part, namely that disciplining of Indian society and menta- 
lity which followed upon the philosophical anarchy of the 
time of Buddha and accompanied the growth of extensive 
emp res, especially, it may be, if Mr. Jayaswal is right, the 
Sunga empire. But, obviously, the propagation of a norm 
of language would be powerful instrument in the process. 
Outside the limits of Aryan India this would be of special 
importance. For to the new people m Further India and else- 
where who became subject to Indian influence it was neces- 
sary to impart some definite language and system of things; 
and for this purpose Panini and Manu were instruments 
ready to hand. It is remarkable how early are some of the 
Sanskrit mscriptions of Further India and how thoroughly 
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the style and exJ>l‘efl8ion continued to conform to Sanskrit 
models. The same, at a rather later date, was the case in 
Java and Sumatra. In South India and Ceylon the early in- 
fusion of Aryauisna may not have penetrated very far before 
the Buddhist and Jain propaganda reached those countries 
in superior force. Nevertheless something oi a Hindu BrS.h. 
manic kind had been planted there and the Government sys- 
tem of the Maurya empire which in A§oka’s time existed as 
far South as Mysore, was, of course, no Buddhist system, 
but a development from the old Hindu kingdoms. Thus even 
the Buddhist propaganda served m the end for the extension 
of the Brahmapic 83'8tem, once this was jiredominant m the 
main area of Hinduism. To Central Asia Indian influence 
carae, no doubt, in a Prakft Buddhist form with a Kharos^hT 
alphabet. But the early documents show numerous effects 
of Sanskrit uifiuence, and the florid e])istolary stjde is 
plainly a jiroduct of the chiuicellenes of Hindu states. With 
the prevalence of the Mahasarvastivada school the Sanskrit 
would inevitably tend to oblUerate the traces oi the early 
Prakft, and the transit of pilgrims such as Hmen-Tsang, 
tended constantly to impose the jihilological norm prevailing 
in India. 

There is one extraordinary service which in these extra- 
Indian territories the Sanskrit rendered to linguistics and 
which by consequence it continues to render to research in 
that sphere. In its early development the Sanskrit gram- 
mar had carried to a rcraaikable degree of refinement the 
observation and the phonetics of pronunciation. The Papffit 
had phonetics, so to speak, in his blood. To this interest in 
exact phonetics we owe the result that so many languages 
of F'urther India, Malasia and Central Asm were furnished 
with alphabets consisting ot the BrahmT with such modi- 
fications and additions as were required m each particular 
case. They received therefore an alphabetic definiteness 
forthwith and were fitted to be vehicles not only of official 
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and otKer bus Ines s , bu t also of tran si ationa and original 
works of Buddhist or BrShtna^^iic literature. Thus, while 
the Hindu culture greatly influenced official administration 
and so forth, the Sanskrit created literatures, some of which, 
like the old Javanese and the Tibetan, have never passed out 
of view, while others, including a number in Central Asia 
have been brought to light in re ent years. In regard to the 
alphabets the point to emphasize is the phonetic precision 
which may certainly be credited to their inventors. Minor 
questions still remain as to the precise values attached to 
the individual signs by the Pandits m the particular regions 
where the several al}>hal)els were constructed But in general 
it seems certain that m the spelling, whether of Central Asia 
or of Further India, we have an exact representation of the 
pronunciation ot respective languages at the date of introduc- 
tion of die alphabets. This it? all the more important because 
the languages in question, Central Asian, Tibetan, Burmese, 
Siamese, etc., to which we are now able to add the Chinese, 
have all undergone the most sleeping changes in pronun- 
ciation since the date of fixture in writing. Thus the 
Pandits have rendtied to the philological history of these 
languages a service of vast and still hardly explored im- 
portance, a service i\hich no other set of persons and no other 
alphabetic system could have jurformcxl At the same time 
our knowledge of the respective languages is due m the main 
to the Buddhitot, in further India also m part to Bffihma^ic, 
literature whica has been discovered m their medium. 

These few observations aviII suffice to show that as an 
instrument ot reseaich the Sanskrit, far from manifesting 
any exhaustion^ ha^ acquired through the discoveries of 
modern times an immensly increased importance. It is in 
fact a stne qua, non tor research, philological and historical 
in the whole area which we have indicated. With the awak- 
ened self-conciousTicss of Buddhism and the revival of scho- 
larships in the several communities the Sanskrit literature of 
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Buddhism is likely to attract a growing interest in the whole 
of eastern Asia. 

What of India ? Perhaps the principle is on the way 
to general acknowledgement that for higher education on the 
humanistic side the Sanskrit is m India an iipperative re- 
quirement. It would inded be preposterous, if those In- 
dians whose interest is turned to matters social, literary and 
historical were without access to that knowledge which alone 
can enable them to realize the situation in which they find 
themselves. With the aid of English, it is no doubt, possi- 
ble in large centres to lead an entirely modern and interna- 
tional life of political and social interests and amusements. 
But such a life, divorced from the total milieu and dependent 
upon stimulus from abroad, is without roots in its own soil 
and related to its surroundings rather by irritation than by 
sympathy. We must look forward beyond the period o? 
overwhelming influx from Europe to a period of equilibrium 
when for further progress India will depend at least as much 
upon her ow n po wers of originations as upon importation 
from abroad. The English language, so widely spread over 
the earth, will remain, no doubt, its international medium. 
Will it require another common language for its internal 
needs, and if so, has the Sanskrit still a chance ? I do not 
feel competent to deal with this question. But there are oer- 
tam obvious considerations. There might be no such com- 
mon medium, or there might be a duality or plurality of such 
with local distribution ; in that case the problem is not 
solved, but is postponed to a later stage. One of the living 
vernaculars might take over the function, a solution which, 
as we know, has its advocates ; and this would have the un- 
doubted advantage that the modern vernaculars have shown 
no reluctance to adopt from abroad such vocables as may be 
convenient for modern life. But in view of the great lin- 
guistic divisions of the? country, if it is to be one country, it 
may be worth while, at the risk of appearing to flog a dead 
horse, to ask whether the Sanskrit, perhaps m a further 
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slinpliBed form, may not again rise to th« occasioo. Tittt 
the Sanskrit can be adapted to the expression of all modern 
contents may ba said to have been demonstrated a century 
ago by the pioneer experiments of Dr. Ballantyne and his 
colleagues in Ben ires. Lately, I have enjoyed a reperusal of 
a little work m Sanskrit by a distinguished Acaryn, giving 
an account of his pilgrimage to the Badarika&rama. The 
author had no difficulty m communicating through the San- 
skrit, with no great apparatus of syntax, ail the incidents of 
the journey, by rail, etc , and all features of the places visited 
which he desired to record. One awkwardness of employ- 
ment of Sanskrit is apparent ; in order to lepresent the 
woids ‘railway train’ and ‘station’, the author is obliged to 
employ with great frequency, the cumbrous expressions 
‘baspa^akafaprahandha', ‘steam carriage arrangement’ and 
bdspasakafaprabandhdvasthitisthd?ia ‘stopping place of steam 
carriage arrangement’ ; the English word ‘mile’ has to be re- 
presented by ardhakroia 'tiulf-koss*, and so forth. We see 
here the disadvantage' of the employment of a classical lan- 
guage, which, being without the means of establishing new 
rudhi meanings of simple terms, is obliged to represent new 
objects by paraphrasing or descriptive translation. I do not 
regard this difficulcy as fatal, because with use the requisi. 
site curtailments might result; for instance the 

might become the bSspin, and also the Sanskrit 
should be allowed the freedom of appropriating rUdhi terms 
which have established themselves in the actual vernaculars 
or even of borrowing them direct from foreign speech, as it 
often necessarily does in the case of titles and proper names. 
A second difficulty resides in the pronunciation of Sanskrit, 
which, as we know, differs widely in different parts of India. 
This might be not very serious as regards written communi- 
cations ; and even in regard to word of mouth it might not 
be unreasonable to ask the different peoples to surrender any 
deviations from the correct old pronunciation of Sanskrit 
established upon the unshakable authority of the early works 
on pkonetics. 
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One advantage of Sanskrit in comparison with any 
vernacular is that in very many cases it is already known 
in the vernaculars, both Aryan and Drivi^an, as the single 
original form of competing vernacular derivatives. The 
necessary amount of syntax need not be greater in the case 
of Sanskrit than of a vernacular. Outside of India the San- 
skrit would carry with it a convenience by facilitating a 
solidarity with those countries whose religious literature has 
a Sanskrit basis, an area which, as we have seen, comprises 
a great part of central and eastern Asm. 

I therefore do not feel that the idea of Sanskrit resum- 
ing its place as a common literary medium for India is a 
hopelessly lost cause, since the alternative are either that 
there should be no such medium (other than the English 
which, It should be rememhv-red, is in regard to many neces- 
sary Indian notions itself without resource) or the domi* 
nance, despite unavoidable reluctances, of some particular 
vernacular. 



NIKITA YAKAUSTHUBHA 


OR 

LAGHUNIR^TAYAKAUSTUBHA 

OF 

viSveSvakabhatta 

Its dates and Contents. 

Har Dutt Sharma, m. a., pH, d. 


The importance of fixing approximate dates, etc., for 
performing various religious ceremonies and duties has been 
recognised by the Hindu Society from time immemorial. In- 
numerable references and remarks about Kala he scattered 
in the vast literatures of Astronomy, Purdna and Smrti. 
But it is the nibandha — writers who devoted special treatises 
to this subject. Amongst the available treatises the earliest 
is Kdlaviveka of Jlmutavahana who flourished in Bengal 
about the 1 1th century A. D. Prof. P. V. Kane has pointed 
out {Uist, T)h, I, p. 319) that dTmutavffhana names seven 
predecessors who dealt with the subject of Kdla cf. 

(Kalaviveka p. 8.) 

After JTmtltavahana, the subject received exhaustive 
treatment at the hands of many nibandha-writers. From the 
11th century down to the middle of the 18th century several 
works have been written on this subject. 

The object of this article is to present a work which 
probably is the last work. There is only one manuscript 
so far known of this work and that is deposited in the 



Govertufient collection of the Bhaiidarkar Orieiitfll Beseareh 
Institute of Poona. Following is a short description ; 

No. S50 of 1875-76 ; size 88/3 inch by 4 inch ; Ex- 
tent : -45 leaves ; 9 lines to a page ; 27 letters to a line. 
Country paper ; DevanSgarT characters; handwriting legible; 
benedictory phrase, topics and the colophon are tinged with 
red pigment ; corrections made with yellow pigment; paper 
old and musty. 


Begins — 

II 

ii Ml 
m i 

^ IR ii 

II ^ II 


etc 


Eiab 


“an? 

BRTfT^ 3 »Tr3^ cT5Tr I 

*1135^ II 

TO ^ tf«fT TO Wf II 
5ritT:TO II 

I rllR 

I ^ totot^ i 

^ 5*13” II 


Like other works on the subject, the Niniaijakaustubha 
Sturts with the disctftsion of the nature of t{thi and the 
divisions of the day. Then the anniversaries of the ten 
avataras is fixed. Next follow the important festivals like 
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Rdmannvcimt Dolotsava, Madanotsam occuring in different 
months. Then comes the fixing of grahana (eclipses) 
followed by a diecussion about the saAkranti. The descrip- 
tion of puij,ya-tithi brings the work to a close. 

Apart from its intrinsic merit, the importance of the 
work lies in the fact that it names about 38 authorities. The 
author, before finally giving his own opinion on any point, 
enters into a discussion and gives the views of other writers 
on the subject. Some of the writers are quoted as many as 
24 times. These names are very helpful in determining the 
age of our author and in bringing together at one place the 
writers on the subject of Kdla. I have depended upon 
Prof. Kane in giving the dates of the writers or works 
against their names. Figures in brackets indicate the num- 
ber of times a work or an author is quoted in the Niniaya- 
kaustubha, 

1 . Anantabhatts (1) Several people of that name 

2. Apararka (1) Commentator on YdjhavalkyasmrH 

about 1115-30 A. D 

3. Acaryacudamam or Smartgcaryacudamaui or 

Sraarta (2) Raghunandanabhattacgrya, 

1490-1570 A. D. 

4. A&valgyana (1) 

5. Katyayana (1) 

6. Kdlatattvavivecana (9) by Raghunathabhatta, 

1620 A. D. 

7. Kdladar&a (2) by Adityabhattakavivallabha, 

1200-1325. 

8. Krtyaratndvdli (10) by Ramacandra, son of 

Vitthala, 1648-49. 

9. Kaustubha (20) Smrtikaustubha by Anantadeva 

son of Apadeva, about 1675 A, D. 

10. Govindarnava (1) Smrtisdgara or Dharmaiat- 

todvaloka by Sesanfsimha, betweep 1400» 
1450 A. D, 
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11. Oandrikaksra (1) Ei;si;Abhatti&n)aunin, son ol 

RaghunSthabhatita, 1620 A. D. 

12. Tithyarka (3) by Divikara, eon of MahSdeva, 

about 1683. 

13. Tristhalisetu (1) by Naraya^abliatta’* about 

15o0-60. 

14. DivodCLsiya (5) Earlier than 1500 A. D. 

16. D%k§ita (2) Earlier than 1100 A, D, 

16. Dipikd. (1) Kdlanimaya or Tithinirnaya ? 

17 Nirnayadipa (2) mentioned in Nimayasindku. 

18. Nirnayastndhu (23) by Kamalakarabhatta, 

1612 A. D 

19. Nirnayakrt (1) Same as above? 

20. Nirnaydmrta (14) by AlladanStha, earlier than 

1500 and later than 1250. 

21. Puranaaamuccaya (1) 

22. Pratdpamdrtanda (1) by PratSparudra, about 

1500 A. D. 

23. Prapitdmahacctrandh or Asmatprapitamaha- 

Ratnakarabhattacaranab (4). 

24. Prayogaratna (1) many o£ this name, 

25. Bhdgavaia (1). 

26. Madanapdrijdta (1) by ViSvefivarabhatta, 

1360-90 A. D. 

27. Madanaraina (17) by Madanasimhadeva, 

1800-1500 A.D. 

28. Manu (1). 

29. Maydkha (16) by NllakaiJthabhatta, 1610-45. 

30. Mddham (21) Madhavacgrya, 1.330-60 A. D. 

31 Rdmakalpadmma (1) by Anantabhatta, son of 

Kamalakaia, about 1640-70, 

32. Vidhdnapdfijdta (1) by Anantabhatta, son of 
Nigadeva, composed at Benares in 1625, 



88 , VriHkrt ( 1 ) ? 

34. Vratarka (1) by Safikarabha^ta, sou of Nila* 

ka^ith a, between 1625-7 5. 

35. Snirtikaustubhci (5) see No. 9 above 

36. Smrtyarthnsdra (1) by Si-ldbaracarya ? 

37* Hemadn (24) 1260-70 A. D. 

38. Narada (!)• 

Thus we see that the N n nayakausluhha quotes a work 
of sc late a date as lOJ'li A. D. Hence, he cannot be earlier 
than that, and Prof. Kane is wiong in putting him earlier 
than 1500 A. D. {Rlst. Dh. T, p. 742)- Another state- 
ment of Prof. Kane which requires revision is that on 
p 57 ■) of his Hist. Dh 1, he says that Nirnayakaustubha 
is “mentioned by Raghunaiidain and Sankara in ISo^skara- 
hhaskara." Ju the first plate, Kaghunandana (=Kaghu- 
nandanabhitfcacaiya, au(bor of Smrtiiafda) is Viry respect- 
fully mentioned as Acai yaciidamain or Smartacar} acuda- 
mani or Sniar a iun< e by Nunayaiaustubha, and the woik 
of Sankara (S inkarubhatta, sou of Kllakunt.ha), ri-,, 
Vratarka is also onre nienlioned by Nil nayakaubkthha^ 
Secondly there is no Sarhi.kdiahhdklaia composed by 
Sankara, except that what is also called S aihskdi amayilkha 
by Nllakaptha revised by bis son. And this is quoted 16 
times in the Niinnyalaustuhhn, 

Now we see that the only information afforded by the 
manuscripts about the author Vi§ve6vara is that he was sur> 
named as Mahd&ahda (in tho first verse) and Paundarikaydjin 
(in the last colophon) and that he Was the great grandson 
of Ratnakarabhatta. We know of one Vi6ve5vara of the 
Sanddya Gotra, eurnamed Mahasabda, who was tha son of 
RameSvara, grandson of Gafigarama and great grandson 
of KatnSkara and who composed Pratdpdika (based on his 
ancestof’b ./or/nsiih/ici-Kafpadi unirt) undei the patronage of 
Pratapasimha, grandson of Ja}abitiihii of Amber. I am 
tempted to quote an Extract from Pratdpdrka as given iu 
UlwaToat, of Peteisoii (Pp. 129-130, No. 328). 



^ «fN«l(l[5f»f^f^i*J®«3JI^3: a II 

^ w*fen- 

fgJRfPT fi^«r: miJ^ I 

u ^ a 

(t^: ^ g^ 

il » ii 


nLCir.lEtSlGEaKKITylEKaiEBil^ 


g^5[2l II H II 


II % II 

«ft^(&s^: te *I5l5*<l1dl*IR^ 

^wr^sRor^ssr^ 

^Rft^r iig(%g^ fSiai^fii^fRifriTN; h vs h 

l^i ^51 ^ * 1 ^ g^- 

«»% I 

^f^rg^«r gg^ ja*in^*rr4^g. 

f^3i 5m'^ ii ii 

«ft3R^rgg#i!jn%^ 

iW: SP^d««l^^(^< 4 fedJ ^?l|*?r^J fRU I 
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^ ii % ii 

»TWRR if^ sr«?Rf^: sftHRfROT: I 


^ I^WR II ?o II 

an^g^'jTl f^3n^^ga||«||^sfilAllnil *T^- 


snnf^r 

fl^ifcri^ 


«II^?T Jrf^l#l <RldlH^^*llIl^cl|- 
RR ?rRi3^ Irs^ jpnqif^” n \ r \\ 


Prof. Kane thinks that this work was composed about 
1750 A. D. Now, it IS quite evident that this Vi6ve6vara 
and Vi§ve§vara the author of iVn'nfl^fl^aM6twiAa are identi- 
cal. We know that JayasilhhoJcalpadtuma was composed by 
BatnSkarabhatta, son of Devabhatta. The work is in 19 
chapters and it was compostd under the patronage of SavSl 
Jayasimha of Amber, who performed i7i/a<*f^c)win, Vdjapepa, 
Paundarika and Asvamedha sacrifices. The date of com- 
pleting Jayasiihhakalpadruma is— 


JIR: ll H H 


(Peterson’s cat. of Ulwar manuscripts p, 118. 

Eistract 305). 
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This date works out to be Saturday the 26th of July, 
1713 A. D. In his note “Agyamedha by a Mughal Satrap” 
(Indian Culture, January 1937, Pp. 547-48), Mr. Jogesh 
Chandra Gihosh says in foot-note 3. “This research ap- 
parently refers to Jayasiraha’s compilation on Smyti entitled 
Jayasi'Mhalcalpadruma.'" Mr. Ghosh is wrong, for the 
author or compiler is liatnaknrabhatta who was a Guru of 
Jiiyasithha. In lidaravildsakcivya (which h.a8 got only 
one manuscript and that is No. 273 of 1884-86 in the Gov- 
ernment manuscripts library at the Bhandarkar 0- B. 
Institute, Pooni), the author Kavi Kpsna refers to RatnS- 
kara and other scholars at the Court of I&varasiihha, son of 
Jayasiihha 

ll vs ii 

snimr 5IPT iffidT n ii 

^ ^rrerasit (4^)” II Ml 

(Fol. 37 a) 

The point raised by Mr- Dines Chandra Sircar, that 
Jayasiihha most probably did not celebriite any Afivamedha 
(Indian Culture, Vol. Ill, No. 2, Pp. 376 379), has been 
successfully controverted by Mr. P. K Gode in bis article 
“Some contemporary Evidence regarding ASvamedha sacri- 
fice performed by Sewai Jayasingh of Amber (1699-1744 
A, D,)” (Journal of Indian History, December 19.36 
Pp. 364-7). 

It IS interesting to note that references to Jayasiihha’s 
performing Aivamedha are found at several places m works 
of poets or scholars who were almost his contemporaries. 
For instance, VrajanStha. son of PrabhSkara Avho was a 
brother ot Ratnikara, says in his PadyataraUgini (B. 0. R. 
1, Manuscripts Nos. 724 and 725 of 1886*92. Composed 
in 1752 A. D, in honour of MSdhavasiriiha, son of Jaya- 
silbha). 
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1^ I 

(concluding verses). 

Then SadaSiva SarmS, son of Gadadhara, also at 
MSdhavasimha’ftj Court, 

^ 5^: n II 

(quoted from Mddhava.) 
Si'hhdryd^atala, manuscripts No. 436 of 1887-91 by 
Mr. M M Putkar 111 his article ^^Mddhavasiihhdryaiaiaka. 
A poein in praise of King Madhavasimha of Jaipur by 
SySma Lattu ; composed in 1755 A, D,” (Pcnaia Orienta- 
list, V'ol. I, No. 4, Pp 34-37), conijiosed a work on 
DharmaSistra, called Acdrasinriicandrild (Manuscript No, 
236 of 1887-91 of B, 0. H. I', wherein he refers to Jaya- 
smiha as follows 

^ %/%<n 3(^)1^:^’ II tfll 

Now, we arrive at the following genealogy o£ our 
author \'i6ve8vara. 

Devabhatta 

I 

I 

Ratnakarnhhalta Prabhakarabhatta 


Gangaraina V'raianatha, composed Gokulanfltha 

I Padijd 111 1752 A. D. 

RSme&vara 

Vi§ve6vara 

Fr^m Mah lrdtitrlya Jndnakoia, Vol. 13. P, li2, we 
learn that Pralapasiihha, died m 1803 after reigning for 15 
years. So that, he reigned from 1788-1803 Therefore 
ViSveSvara must have composed his PratSpSrka after 1788 
A. D, Nirnayakauuubha vilso must be placed soinewUere 
near abot^t this date 



tiiNDU PILGRIMAGES 

0^ the Fifteenth Century. 

Bhabatosh Bhattacharta, m. a., b, l. 

Kavyatlrthc^^ 

Mm. Haraprasad Shastri in his Preface to the Descrip* 
tive Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts, Vol, III, Smjrti.^ 
has devoted some pages to the tirthas or places of pilgrimage. 
The above Catalogue describes MSS. of the Government of 
India collection under the care of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Though a full MS. of VScaspati Miira’s Tirthacintamani 
and a partial one of the same dealing with GaydprakSia be- 
long to this collection and have been described by the Shastri 
in the body of the Catalogue, and though the Tv'thacintd^ 
mani was edited^ critically in 19li by the late Mm. Kamala- 
kfspa SmftitTrtha in the Bibliotheca Indian of the Asiatic 
Society, the Shastri has not given even a passing notice to 
the MSS. or to the printed edition of the work in his ela- 
borate preface to the Srafti Catalogue. The Tit thacintdmani 
IS an important work in Dharma^Sstra literature tor three 
reasons, viz., (1) it is one of the few works which deal ex- 
clusively with tirtha, (2) it is trom the pen of the 16th 
century^ jurist Vacaspati MiSra of MuhilS whose other 
works on Dharmaaislra are still of paramount authority in 
that place and (3) the great Bengal nibandhakdra Raghu- 
nandana of the 16th century, who was posterior to Vacas- 
pati MiSra by a century, having quoted trom the Tirtha- 
cintdmani a number of times, it exercised a great influence 
over the Bengal School of Hindu Religious Law. 

Though the rites and ceremonies in Prayaga, Puru- 
jottama, Giifiga, Gaja and VaraijasT are the main subject- 
matter of the woik which is divided mto five corresponding 

1 PubliHlkod Ur? A S* 13. Caloutta 1925. 

2 On tht' b*ai8 of t ur luanuscnptd, one obtained from tlif Aniatio 

Sooiety of lietigal, the ottioi from the OaloutU Saabknt Ooltoge, 
the third from a private library of Bhatpara (Ben^^aJ), and tha 
fourth from the Bcnarea Sanakrit Oollege* 

I V. Kane*# H%$iprp Tol. L (1930), p. 406 
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prahdias or secliooB, yet some twenty-five other places of pil- 
grimage have been touched upon and the rites peculiar to 
them have been describad. The most important of these 
subsidiary places o£ pilgrimage are Kanakhala, Nllapaiwata, 
Saptagrama, Vindusaras, Ko^arka and Rame&vara, But 
this RSme&vara does not seem to be the present Rames- 
varara in the extreme south of India near the Cape Comorin, 
but was probably a holy place situated at the time of the 
author near Konarka, the present Koparak of Orissa. Sapta- 
grama on the Ganges was a flourishing city in the fifteenth 
century, being situated near modern TrivenI in the Hooghly 
district of Bengal, and it has been called Daksinapray&ga 
by our author, inasmuch as like Prayaga (modern Allahabad) 
it was also the confluence of three rivers, Ganga, Yamuna 
and SarasvatT. The Vindusaras was a holy tank and a plunge 
into it has been recommended by onr author in his descrip- 
tion of the rites of the Kfttivasakaetra. So it appears to 
be nothing but the holy tank of that name m modern Bhu* 
bane&vara in Onssa as is evident from the first five lines* of 
the present work on p. I7(i. The purport of these lines is 
that the great god, who puts on tiger’s skin, resides in the 
country of Utkala (modern Orissa) and his place of resi- 
dence IS highly unattainable and removes all kinds of sins ; 
this place is filled with innumerable phallic emblems and is 
as holy as VaranasT (modern Benares), is famous as Ekdm^ 
raka and consists of eight holy places, including the place of 
pilgrimage of Vindusaras The KonSrka of our author is 
nothing but the present Konarak in Orissa as appears from 
the descriptne verses* of that place of pilgrimage. 

srncroiWT; g«TH. i 

sinT 1” 

2. “t(?Ts=iraT i 

a fajirtfi R tVaiUH . H" 

^ CP- 180 of Tlrthaeintam*^.) 
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Before taking up the specific description of the sacred 
places of pilgrimage, onr author devotes some 17 pages to 
the sS,m&nyavidhi or general remarks These include the 
author’s own viewpoints regarding pilgrimages in general, 
their proper time and preliminaries and contain topics of 
transport, religious fervour and culture as they existed in 
Eastern India in the 15th century at the close of the Pathan 
regime. 

Vicaspati Mifira on the authority of the Mahdbhdrata 
says that pilgrimages are prescribed for the poorer sections 
of the community, as unlike sacrifices they can be easily 
performed by the poor, the helpless and the single persons. 
But the intending pilgrim should exercise control over his 
hands, feet and mmu and should possess knowledge, auste- 
rity and fame. The control over hands is needed for 
abstaining oneself from stealing, that over feet for refraining 
oneself from visiting forbidden countnes and knowledge is 
required to know the merits of the respective places of pil- 
grimage Austerity consists in residence and fasting in 
places of pilgrimage, and fame is the public renown of the 
pilgrim as a good man Beauise it is the good men who 
reap the fruits of knowledge and though positive good does 
not accrue to the bad persons, their sins also vanish by a 
visit to a pi ice of pilgrimage. An intending pilgrim should 
not only control his senses but should also be physically fit 
to withstand the rigours of the journey and the climate. 
Three days before his departure he should take one meal in 
the whole day, shave bis head and fast on the next day and 
worship the god GaneSa and offer oblations of ghee to the 
gods and manes on the next following day. He should pass 
the night of this third day m the next village sitmited with- 
in a Kroia (two miles) and start on his contemplated journey 
the next morning. 

The author then -quotes three verses from the Matsya- 
pur&na to the effect that journey to a holy place, if accoro. 
plished in a conveyance, specially one drawn by bullocks, is 
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rendered fruitless. But our author explains the verses away 
by saying that the above prohibition of conveyances holds 
good only in the case of a pilgrimage to PraySga. The ob' 
vious reason is that the distances of GayS (in South Bihar), 
Purniottama (or Puri m Orissa), GaiigS (or the river 
Ganges) which flows by the southern extremity of MithilS 
and \^aranasT (or Benares in the United Provinces) from 
our author’s place of residence in Mithila (North Bihar) were 
too considerable to be reached by walking on foot, but the 
way between VarSnasT and Prayaga (modern Allaliabad) did 
not offer such an insurmountable difficulty to the pedestrian 
pilgrim, as both the places are situated m the modern United 
Provinces at a distance of one hundred miles only. 

The author then says that walking barefooted conduces 
to four times the religious merit accruing from the visit to a 
place of pilgrimage. But putting on shoes is also not con- 
demned, as the author says on the aiirhority of the Visnu- 
purdvM that a person who wishes to jirotect his own self 
should use the umbrella in the summer and nuns, the staff 
at night and in forest, and should alw^ays go about by wrapp' 
ing his feet with shoes. The author’s next remark is to the 
effect that a person, going to u place of pilgrimage with the 
financial assistance of another man, gams one-sixtcenth part 
of the religion j merit and one, primarily bound for a separate 
place but incidentally reaching a holy place en route, gets 
half of the merit after the [lerformance of bathing and other 
religious ceremonies. 

The Ttrthcintdmaiii has been quoted, as stated above, by 
Raghunandana, once in his §uddhitattva,^ once in his 

•nrnsrt «” 

(P 192 of 0aa4lcara5a 8 fjditioa m Bengali oharacters) 
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Morlami^attatva, ^ and thrice in hU PrdyaSctttataitva(_pTp. 89, 
90 2 and 93'’ of CandTcarana’s edition in Bengali characters). 
The quotation in p. 89 of the PrcLyascittatattva is the same 
as that in p 192 of the Suddhitattva^ mentioned above. It 
ja found in p. 283 of the printed Tlrthacintdmani, with the 
simple change of the word for ffUSTionsc. The quo- 

titionin p. 203 of the Malamds Uattva is found in pp.286-S6 
of the Tirthacintdmani. But the word instead of 

is prefixed to the quotation, the third line of which is also 
read a bit differently^ in the Tirthacintdmani, The quotation 
in p 90 of the Prdya^cittatattva is found in p. 223 of the 
same work. Raghuuandana adds'* m his Pray licittatattvn 
after this quotation, or rather these two quotations, one from 
the Bharata (t. c., the Mahabhgruta) and another from the 
Bhaviiya (*. e. the Bhovigyapurana), that two separate for- 
mulas, one with the simple Ganges-water and another with 
the sesamum-mixed Ganges— water, have been prescribed m 
the T*irthac%ntd.mani on the authority of the above two texts. 

sr ^nrtrnsi i” 

(P 200 of Cap(3.ioBr»oa’9 oditn'n jn Bengali characters) 

2 . — 

^ arf^R: vpi ^ i 

tr^tnvrn »n[t »rr(5cr nirrsrw; spi: u” 

sun^tf ^ l” 

3. “gtr^ an^r 

from — 

WlWr nW14l4 ^ 

iprf sifiiRtT I 

4. “sj gi%n 

”5. ‘airW %t55tnrrv^^ ?r%«s»nrT5rrt 

^ fPT*rw 


^P. 90 of e^itioo) 
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The two formulas' , referred to by Raghunandana but not 
quoted by him, are found in p- 224 of ^-he printed edition 
of the same. 

The quotation in p, 92 of the PraycUcittcitattva is found 
in p. 266 of the printed edition. This quotation refers 
to the different reading of a line of the Adi pur ana 
in the Txrthadntdmani, the printed edition of which 
contains the very leading, referred to by Raghunan* 
dana, but the word instead of is prefixed to 

it. It will thus be seen that the Tirthacintdmani of Vacaspati 
MiSra has been quoted by Raghunandana in his three works, 
viz , Suddhitattva, Malamdsatattva and Prdyasdtiataiiva 
and not simply in the Suddhitattva as stated by Kane,* and 
that it is a reliable guide to the history of the Hindu pil- 
grimages of the 15th century so far as Eastern India is 
concerned. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above paper was submitted to the Oriental 
Conference two years ago, I have found out two other 
quotations from the Tirthacintdmani in two other works of 
Raghunandana, viz., the SrSddhatativa (Jlvananda’s edn, 
Vol- I p 313) and the UdvShatattva (jTvananda’s edition, 
Vol, ir, p 135) The two quotations are really one,^ 
which is the mention of rhe quotation of two verses from 
the Vdyuvurdnn in the Tirthacintdmani and which is found 
in p. 298 of the printed edition of the TirthnciniSmani* 
with the name of the Vdyupurdna prefixed to it 

* ^ snr ... 

i'’ 

2. Hiftory of DhaTirMiOttra, Vol I p fi54 
8. ‘‘*4 i I 

^ II 

tn^; vni i 

^ if 

ff?r >« Braddkatnuw, 

in udvahauuiva. 

4 The TlrtliactMCLmik^i re^da ^ for id tl^e Beo<^d 

line of tUe %bove (^uoUtiop, 



TllE APAViRITA SPEECH IlJ THE 
SANSKRIT DRAMA 

PboF. N. B, PtJROHIT, M. A., B. T. 

Bahauddin College^ Junagadh. 

A student of the Sanskrit drama, particularly a teacher 
and an editor, often finds himself puzzled as to the exact 
meaning and scope of the s'^age-direction apavdrya. So 
ofl^n does the apavdrita speech seem to invade the province 
of 'hi svngata on the one hand and of the jandntika on the 
o'her,or vice versa, that the theoretical line of demarcation 
looks almost arbitrary and technical, and leaves the reader 
in utter confusion. To illustrate, bt us compare the 
svagata speech of the Queen in Mdlavikdgnimitra 1 16/17 
with the apavdrya of Kdnccttiamdld in Batndvali HI 9/10:- 

i 

Both are spontaneous outbursts of threat excited by the 
insinuating remarks of the ParivrijikS in the M dlavikdgmmi- 
tra and the vidhsaka m the Raindvali against the respective 
speskers. They are not addressed to any characters on the 
stage directly ; yet Kglidisa regards such a speech as 
svagata, while Harsa takes it to be an apavdrya. The 
anomaly is not confined to different authors : it is to be 
found in the works of the same author, nay, even in the 
same play itself. Take, for instance, the following two 
cases from the Sdkuniala : — 

(1) VI, 7/8- 

(2) VI, 12/13: 

I 



Both the remarks are made by the same charaotef^ 
about the same person, regarding the same situation, having 
the same purport and about the same time. It is not possi- 
ble to justify the distinction on the ground that in the 
avagata the Vidtleaka is serious and self-contained, while in 
the apavarita he is in a critical mood because such defence is 
ruled out by his ov^n avagata speech just a little below in VI, 
17/18.^ The following two cases are taken from the 
M&latimadham 
tl) II, 7/8: 

m H 3!r- 

. JlfcSrfr I 
f2) II, 12/13 « 

Here the two speeches express the same sentiment, in 
the same words of the same character, in the same sense, 
and yet bear different technical designations. 

Confusion between the apavarita and tha janantika is 
no less puzzling. The folloiving comparisons will make this 
clear-: — 

(1) Compare V, 36/37 * 

«t5T Ji(i, 52 r Pk m »if3t 

«iRi^rf5r I 
mm m i 

■with Y, 38/39 

1. — (mTMT*itm ) atwi? 

SHtjHi ! Also VI, 1 5(14i Rl^srej -<-(eiRiWcin) w 



Both talks take place in similar situatione in the 
presence of others. Still one is jandntikafthe other apavSrita. ^ 
In the Mdlavikdgnimitra II, 1/2, the King expresses his 
impatience to see Malavika m jandntika. The VidUsaka^s 
reply to beware of the Queen is in apavdrita, but at the 
approach of Malavika ihe same speech to the King becomes 
jandntika, 

(3) Similarly, in Mdlatimddhava II, S/9, Lavafigiki 
inquires of Malatl in jandntika if she should ask about the 
family of Madhava. In reply, Malatl expresses her curio- 
sity for the same m apavdrita, 

(4) Comp.iri.^ Mdlavikdgnimitr'a III, 19/^0 

^ — (3mR) ^ ? 

1 I 

with Vikranwrvac.tya I', 20/21 ; 

TFTI — ? 

aiRcf RT rR- 

? 

Here too, the siiuatioii', are similar. The heroes ask for the 
advice of the Vidus.ika at the approach of Iravati in the 
former and ot Auainarl iii the latter, and yet the technical 
distinction. 

Comparison of the following three passages from three 
different plays, will be interesting and enlightening on the 
point ; 

(1) Malavika gnmitra I, 16/17 ; 

^ — (^mRRdR;) *n iwPw 

i 

2. Cp.aLsj5jt»« 1,56/57. with V, 38/39 




(2) Veniso'khdra I, 17/18 • 

^ ®55R[ ^ i 

(3) Batndvali III, 9/10 : 

— (ami^, 3T§??ir 
fSRT, I 

In all passages here persons addressed are present on the 
stage but they are not directly spoken to and the speeches 
themselves are in .dl cases but emotional comments on 
certain remarks of the persons addressed. StiU, each 
dramatist has thought it proper to designate his passage in 
his OM'ii way. 

Instances could be multiplied, but even the above are 
enough to mdicate the anomalous use of the nafya-dharmas 
(dramatic rules) as they are called in the Sanskrit drama. 

How are we tc) explain this ? Absence of a reliable 
edition of the Ndtyasd^tia of Bharata makes lie work of 
tracing the origin <ind early use and distinctions of these 
stage-directions rather difficult The Nirnayasagara edition 
of the text refers to them m XXV, 86 — 96. “ All we can 


3. 


3Trai5r^=5Rr*r(? ti*ir ii ^ ^ ii 


11 II 
»TWT(?) I 

^ ^^i(cJT)ncn%B!j^ n ii 

[\ u 


. u 
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make out from It is that svagata Is the expression of some 
inward emotion, apavUriia expresses some secret thought 
{bh&va) and janSntika is not intended to be heard by other 
characters nearby. The passage refers to the sign trt- 
patSJcSkara, but it is so worded that the sign naay be under- 
stood as necessary in, both janSnfika and apavSrita, These 
distinctions hardly clear the confusion pointed out in the 
passages cited above. The Ndtuai&s^tra is not clear about 
the number of chiracters in the janSntika ^nd apavSrtta 
speeches s the emotions and feelings it enumerate for 
svagata may l)e at the basis of the other two also ; the 
nig'l4ha-bhSva in the npavUrita and the kSryai'OsSd aiia- 
vana in the janSntika are likely to overlap e<ich other ; and 
the distinction between the two is likely to be lost if the sign 
tripatShSkara is necessary in both. 

The earliest clear st-itement about the scope and signi- 
homce of these nd^yndkannas (dramatic rules) in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge is to be found m the Daiarii- 
paka of Dhmiafijaf/n. Those in the Bhdvaprakdsa of 
Stwditanaya and the Sdhityndarponn of VifevanStha are 
almost verbally copied from X\\f? Dnmnlpala , U i'^ not possi- 
ble to say whcthiT Dhanaiija\!i basid hi" definitions of the 
ndfyadharmas directly on iIiom.' of the Nd^yaMstra, or 
borrowed them from ^otn>* other firedi'cesNors, or genera li'^ed 
them himself from the extant dramas and rheir represent- 
ations in his own diy'. A number of writers on drama- 
turgy — Koh.ila, MSivgupta, Harsa and Subandlm are found 
cited in later eomnieiiUincs and they seem to occupy the 
period in'ervening between the XcifyaMsira and the Daia- 
rfipakK, * It is probable that Dlianafljaja may have been 
indebted to one or more of these. Be it .is it may, for our 
purpose it is enough to know that the known commentators 
and annotators of Sanskrit dramas almost always draw upon 

4. Pre&ofi. p 7.(G OS.) 
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either the D^SarUpaka or the S&hityadarpana for explana- 
tion of the nafyadkarmas. 

Dhanafljaya, ® SSradStanavii * and ViSvanStha, ’’ divide 
the nUfyadhar mas as (1) to b‘ heard by all, (2) not to be 
heard by all and (3) to be heard by a limited number. 
The first is “aloud, ” the second is “ to self ” (svagata\ and 
the third is further sub-divided as janSntikas and apavdrya 
These sub-divisions are defined by Dhanafljaya as : — 

3F^NnT?5nJr ii { , . 

^ il ?, . 

The important points in the definition of the apavdrita nre 
(1) that it is niijdta^idi'yn ^ (2) that it imparts a rahasya^ (3) 
that this rahasya is imparted to anotliei (''inyusyn) and (4) 
that it is to be delivered wi' li pumiTtf/ (turning aside). 
Now the first point, niyatatirdryatva^ evidonth meant to 
distinguish apavarita from svaqnta and pndSsa^ for unlike 
them, it is meant for the ears of “ -^ome ’’ only of the many 
Now who are these “some ‘\ppa*eutlv, characters on the 
stage But take the apavarita speech of the Vidasaka in 
Mrcrhakatika I,5G/57 : 

5^: — mk i 

I 

<^35^: — I 

It is evidently not meant for tlie ears of the other two 
characters on the stage, Car udatta and Vusantasena. It is 
simply an outburst of the unsympathetic and responsibility 


5. I, 6i 65 

6. VI. 1.37 ft 

7. Pp 219-220. 
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shirking yidfL^aka, and as such as good as a§rilvya svagakt. 
It also rune counter to the third condition of the apavSrita, 
viz., that it should be delivered to another {any say a). * The 
remaining two conditions of rahaeyn-kathana and paravrtii 
hardly give more substantiality to the line of demarcation 
between apavdriia and svagnta, for the simple reason that 
in actual practice, thj range of self expression is bound to 
overlap that of rahasya-kathann and some sort of paravrfti, 
though not stated in theory, is as much necessary in svagnta 
as in apavdrita just to distinguish it from the prakdia 
speeches. The cnrnparisoii of the svngatn of the Devi in 
the Mdlavikdgnimitrn and the apavdnta of KSflcanamala in 
the Ratndvali , cited abo'e, makes this quite clear. The 
other alternative is to include the audience in interpreting 
the word niyaia of the definition This would justify the 
above outburst of the VidUsaka in the Mfcchakatika as 
because it would be meant for the ears of the 
audience, though not of Cariidatta and Vasantasena. It 
thus fulfils the third condition aLso for the gamt reason. 
But even this explanation does not clearlv mark oft 
apavaritn from t^vagaia, for the latter has no meaning on 
the stage if it is not meant to express the spe.alcer’s niiiid to 
the audience. And if so, the eXplnnation of avngata as 
sarva-adrdvyn becomes meaningless. ^tStadatanii) a seems 
to have realiaed this difficulty. He has tried to define the 
scopes of sarva and niyata in the defiIlltlon^ of the > diya^ 
dhannas, referring the former to the audieiiee and the latter 
to the actors HZ rnfortunatel} 

however, he has failed to rwilr/.e that all unva-nirdt ya 
svagatas jiist'fy themselves by being heard be the audience 
and somj niyata-irdvya speeches are not addressed to actors 
on the stage at all. His distinction between sari'a and 
niyata is therefore purely arbitrary and unpractical Both 
words should refer to on? and the same class, actois or 
audience or both together. And on this point theory and 


8* Al«o BM VUmmofvofijfti, I, 9|10 ; 11, 15|l6. 
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practice are at variance ; theory favours the restriction of 
these words to actors only* practice to both actors and 
audience, due allowance, of course, being made for svaffata. 

The two conations of rahasya-kathana and parUvrtH are 
again given to distinguish apavdrita from janUntikci and in 
this also the practice often belies the theory as is amply 
borne out by the compansous of the two kinds of speeches 
given above. AnyonySmantrana of janSintika must have 
some privacy about it, else it would not lie kept apart from 
other characters on the stage. The difference between it and 
rahafya-athana is one of liegree. The other distinction 
between aoavSriia and janSuftkn, I't:,, that the latter is 
indicated by and thefoimcr by pardvrtti is 

technical and conventional ParSvrtti, besides, is necessary 
to some extent in jnnSntika also. It )s significant in ihis 
connection to note that Harsa has totally banished janSn- 
tika from his three pla}s, though all abound in apavSrita 
speeches. 

Thus, the theory, though apparently plain, leaves loop* 
holes for the confusion of apnvdnta with t^vayata on the 
one hand, and with janclntika on the other. 

We may now consider the use of apavdrita in 
earlier Sanskrit dramas clironologionlly. The plays 
ascribed to Bbasa have one oise of opavCiTita and 
ouv) ol jandntiknm Cdrudatta III, The Brfihmaiji, 

wife of the hero, hands over hii necklace to the 
Vidasaka, who is puzzled as to vvhy it was being given 
to him and asks Kadamka, the maid, in jnndniika as 
to what he should do in the matter. The maul has 
grasped the motive of her mistress and so answers the 
VidUfaka in apavdntn that thereby the mistress wanted to 
relieve the anxiety of her husband regarding coinpensatiou 
to the courtesan. The two speeches here are anyonydman’ 
trarm and wyaiaSrSvyn, but the apavdrita can be distingui- 
ahed as having (1) rahasya-kathana and (2) pardvjtii. The 
apavdrya in the SvapnavtJsavadaiia IV 6/7 has the same 
characteristioB* 



m 

The Mfcchakatika of Sudraka has two apav^triios. 
One, 1,56/57, cited above, is a personal outburst hardly dis- 
tinguishable from svagata and the other, V, 88/39, also cited 
above, is a mere consultation apart, not at all different from 
the immediately preceding jandntika. Of the nine jandn- 
tikas in the play, six fulfil the condition of anyonydmantrarta 
in the form of mutual understanding, talk or consolation ; * 
one, in addition to being an anyonySmantrana, imparts a 
secret and could well have been given as apav^rita ® ; and 
the remain uig two (V,38/3 9& IX, 30/33) are but personal 
rafieccions, net addressed to any other character, and border 
on svagata. 

It IS in the dnunas of Kglidasa that we come across the 
different shades of the raeanIr^g^ of the tiSfyadharmas. In 
these, the rahnsyn-kathana of the apavdriia appears m the 
form of jokular or witty comments^ and rebuke,' addres. 
sed to aiiotlier, and in the form of personal reflection, 
appreciation/’ surprise at one’s self,'’ sarcasm/ and 
dejection,'* apparently not addressed to any one else, and 
hence not fulfilling the condition of anyasya, unless the 

1. I, 34 .15 , v. 36/37 , V. 3H/40 , VlII, lojlT ; IX, 3H/31. 

2 1, 56/57 

— (3Rn^H) ! mx a^tf^ ara- 

3. I, 21122; 11 1/2 ; III. ly/2U; 

II, 15/16; VI, 7/8. 

4. — ^II, 20/21. 

5 Ibid 1 , 0/ 10 

3-^ — tamr4) i eraar a*ara- 

6. Ibid. II, 16|16 

— (aiaaA) «a W giafi i nwRrraaagir «rf5w?n 

I 

7. Ibid. II, 20|2l • 

ftaro — (ami^) i 

8. airspeia, V, 19/20, 

ai^w — (ana?^) an^aa aftoia l ^ n<y4l 

% I AWV, 20|21. 




Word be takeu as referring to audience also. Jandntilca ih 
KSlidSsa is always au anyonyamantrana and )8 found in the 
form of a hint, an expression of impatience, opinion, con- 
jecture or fancy, plight, request and advice. ^ 

In the Kundamald, of DiAnaga, there are three cases of 
apuvSrita and one of janSntika. In one apavSritat 
Vl, 14/15, Ku§a ei^presses his surprise at the discomposure 
of Kama and Laksmaija on hearing the account of the fate 
of the banished Sita as sung by him. It is not addressed 
to any one else In another, V'^I, 20/21, 8ltS just asks Ku£« 
and Lava why they were looking so eagerly at Kfima. 
There is no secret as such, and maybe compared with the 
only janSiUikct, V, 14/15, in the play m which Rama 
expresses a desire tc know the name of the mother of Ku6a 
and Lava and the Vidusaka volunteers to ask it. In the 
third a\iavdrila, V. 8/9, the talk between Ku§a and Lava 
tarns upon the secret (rahasya) imparted by SltS to Lava as 
to how they were to behave in the presence of Kima ; the 
condition oirahabya-hathana is literally fulfilled here, 

Harsa seems to have realized the overlapping nature 
ol apavdrita and janSntika speeches and so banished the 
Litter altogether from his plays. Naturally, the apavSrita 
m these plays often usurps the rightful place of the 
janSutika. Thus, the talks between the King and the 
Vidusaka in Ratndvali II, 10/12,11, 151/6 and III, 18/19 
and between Vasubhati and BSbhravya (IV, 13/14) in the 
same drama are pure mutual consultations. In other cases, 
the apavSriia appears, as in Kalidasa, in the form of bitter. 


1. I, 16/17; II, 1; II, 4/5, II, 10/12; 

III. 19/20; V. 17/18. 

I, 15/16; II. 20/21. 

I, 24/25; II, 4/6; III, 11/12; IV, 15/17; 
VI 31/32, 
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ironical comments, “ revelation of thoughts and sentiments 
of others through joke, realization of mistake and em" 
barrassment and confe'sion. ^ It also appears as self-ex- 
pression of anger and vengeance and appeal to inanimate 
objects like the moon, 

BhattJi NSrSyana has one apavdrita&nA two jandntifcas 
in his Venisaihhdrn, The apnvdriia, II, 13/14, in which 
the fnond of BhSnumatT expresses her dilemma regarding 
the querji of the latter if her dream presaged any good or 
evil, can hirdly hi distinguished from smgata and the same 
miy be said of the two jniidntikns, I, 15/10 and I, 17/18 
which express to herself DraupadT’s appreciation of Bhima’s 
strictures on Yudhiilhira’s conciliatory attitude towards 
Kauravas, 

The Mudrdrdh&asn of Vi&akhadalta is conspicuous by 
theabaenc- of bith apavdritn nnd jnndniika. The only 
earlier dramatist, whose plays show a variety of nSLtya- 
dhnrmas like ihost* of Kahd3sa, is Bhavabhtlti. In his 
Mdlatl'nddh'iva ^ the rnhasya-kaihana of the apavanta to 
another takes the form of coofidenti*! talk (IV, 5J/3) and of 
one not adilressed ti another character, that of personal 
sentiment of ]oy, satisfaction, dejection etc , (II. 12/13 ; 
IV, 2/ 1 ; \ h 7/S , VI, 12), In the Uttarardmacarita, there 
is bih one npivdrita (Vl, IS/ 19) and it makes a direct and 
verbal mention of rahnsya. 2* It has no jandnHka against 
nine of the MdiatlmSdhava . 

Tne above review does not claim to be exhaustive or 
complete It will yet be found sufficient to bring out the 

18 II, 18/19; III, 11/12. 

19. 5TT»n^R[, I, 15/16; I, 16/17; HI. 5/6 

20. III, 13/14; IV, 18/19. 

21. Ibid. Ill, 9/10 

22. Ibid III, 9/10. 

23. — (?iw^ 
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salient features of the apavarita speech in the plays of tile 
Earlier dramatists. From it, it becomes clear (1) that 
an apavSrita need not always be addressed to some other 
character on the stage, and when so, it takes the form of an 
expression of personal feeling or comment ; (2) that the 

feelings which prompt such apavUrita expressions are the 
same as given by the NSfySiSstra and found in the 
dramas to be at the basis of smgata and sometimes prompt 
the also ; (3) that the range of rahasya^hathana 

varies from the literal mention of raha.^yc to the simple ex- 
pression of one’s mind ; (-1) *hat this rahasya-kathana 
times invades the province of a>}yonySninnairana and vice 
versa ; and (5) that the use of the nStyndharmas by different 
dramatists, and by the same dramatist at ddferent times, 
shows absence of unamimty. 

Next we may consider the omissions of stage -directions 
and the variant readings for the ndtyadharma in the MSS. 
and printed editions of Sanskrit dramas. The former 
may be taken as slips of the authors or the Jopyists, but the 
same cannot be said of the latter 2'’ They only tel) (he ‘'ame 
tale of uncertainty, the copyists and (lie C'ditors felt about 
the exact scope and meaning of the nStyadharmas 

In this state of the indefinuencos of theory and practice, 
what is th ‘ student to do ? For the la^ reaih r, the distinc- 
tions of the theory a»-e ijuite sitnjile and plain ; the com- 
mentator and the editor think, i‘ven \\hen not convinced, 
that their duty is over, when they cite the authority of 
Dhanafijaya or ViSvaiiatha ; and the teacher may satisfy 
himself, and often righfl), In ascribing the (lisen'pancies to 

24 Soe f n 3 above 

25. E Q Mnchahafika V .'38/39 \vhere the talk between the Cf\\ and 

Vasantaaetift shou^2 liavr bf^c^n jcM/lnUl^a 

26, See ^ I, 9(10, w’h* re I rv afei'a 8pct*cb js given apavarita 

hy 8<nno and as nitnagaia b> oth< r Mss , Pan^ft aooepte the 
former, Principal Karrnarka-. the latter Tte same is tw of 
Sak, V, 20/21 AUo 3falailfnndhavo II. 8/9; JV, 7/8 

V O^/Oil 111 v I f 



the dramatiflt’e will (vivak^S). But a critical student cannot 
rest content with that. He has first to think of the great 
dramatists like Kalidfisaaud Bhavabhflti who are most scru- 
pulous and careful in interpreting life and experience and 
show instinctive perception of stage projwiety. He has 
again to consider that the Sanskrit drama, like all other 
dramas, in so far as it reflected life, real or ideal, through 
dialogue, must naturally have based its nUpyadharmas on 
direct observation and appropriateness of the physical and 
mental changes in the participants of ordinary talk. The 
nSify'i’dharmas^ Aloud, To self and Aside, are common to 
dramas in all languages. It is only in the Sanskrit drama, 
however, that the List one is further distinguished as 
apavSntn janSntikn, Whatever its fate in the hands 
of lesser play-v\ rights, tlie distinction must have, in the 
hands of a geiiiup, served as a useful factor of his art ; else 
it would have bemi dnicked off. Where then are we to 
find its jnstifieation ^ 

The ju'-tificition. it api>ears to me. is to be found in 
the dilferctue the nSfi/adhannas ill make in acting and 
stage-effecr We have, of course, to make allowance for 
{Kirsonal factor here :i1m), as iii other artistic judgments, at 
least ill case of grcit draniiitists; that is, we have to accept 
their own judgment as to whether a pirticular speech will 
ap|)eal more as sara^ata, or as apavSrya, or as jandntika^ 
But in a general way, the consideration of stage-effect gives 
us a fairly sound to^t to adjmlge a sfieech when we are con- 
fronted v\Uh variant readings or a doubt Let us attempt 
to distinguish apnvSritn from the other two speeches on this 
principle. 

As already seen, the confubion between apavdrita and 
svagata is due to the fact tint the rahasya-\atkana of the 
former is found in practice to be nothing but the expression 
of seatimciits which inspire the latter. The theory’s 
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oE the aSrSvyaiva of the one and niyata-irSvy<UM 
and pardvrtttiva of the other are of little or no avail in 
removing the confusion. But it can be avoided if we take 
the stage into conside'*atiou. In a svagata speech, the 
dramatic character has no intentiou of taking anyone else 
into confidence ; in an apavSriia, on the other hand, 'vihen 
it 18 not addressed to another, such an intention is invariably 
present. In a svagafa the audience is interested because of 
their natural human sympathy with the sentiments of the 
speaker ; in an apavSrita, the speaker deliberately wants the 
audience to hear his comment, to get interested in it, to 
think and feel with him. While the speaker of a svagata 
therefore would avoid lookmj; at the audience, that of an 
apavSrita would come towards the audience and give out 
his mind with appropriate gestures and facial expression. 
The one thinks and feels by himself ; the other thinks and 
feels, becomes critical and witty at the cost of others, and 
laughs, appreciates and grieves with the audience. It is thus 
in the performance, that the two speeches justify their 
distinctive designations. 

Coming to apavarita and jandntika, we may accept the 
technical sign of tripat nkSkaf a of the theory as helpful in 
avoiding confusion between the two on the stage, but it 
cannot guide us m determining the es-.eiitial difference 
between them. Two grounds of difieience are supplied by 
the unauimous usage of the dramatists. One is to regard 
all niyata-irSvya speeches which make a verbal reference to 
rahasya as apatfdrita. The other is that ajandnlika speech 
is always addressed to some other character, though this 
other character may not say anything in reply as m many 
cases of the Mdlatimddhava, or may not be directly present 
as in some cases of the Veni'iaihhdra^ or may be inanimate as 
in RatndvcUif llf, 9/10. In an apavarita, on the other hand 
the other character is not indispensable. For the real dis- 
tinction, however, we have to take into account the stage- 
appeal here also. In this connection, the passages in which 



Apavitrita conies between two janSntikas, or immediately 
follows or precedes a and forms part of the same 

talk, may be found enlightening. Admitting with the 
dramatists the distinction between the two, the apavSrita 
in these cases has to be distinguished in acting by the modul- 
ation of tone. The actor gets himself nearer to his stage- 
companion, lowers his tone, puts on significant expression 
and with a twinkle or dejection in his eyes as befits the 
occasion delivers his say in a loud whisper. In. janSntika 
again there can be no intention of concealing the fact that two 
(or more) of the many characters on the stage are talking 
apart ; jn apavSrita care is invariably taken to see that they 
are not overheard. Here too, therefore, the test of a speech 
being a real apavSrita in cases of doubt is whether in 
actual performance its appeal lies m deliberate modulation 
of tone and eftort to concealment or not. 

Interpreting the theory in this light, we may say that 
the apai drita speech differs from the svagata^ because^ 
unlike the latter, it makes a deliberate attempt to enlist 
the sympathy of the audience and becomes, to that extent, 
a telling (Lat liana) of the private opinion {rahasya) to 
another (avyasya)-, and that it differs from the janAntika^ 
because, unlike janSntika, it makes a deliberate attempt to 
avoid over-hearing or conceal the talk from other character! 
cn the stage and becomes in that sense a rahasya- kathana. 



AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OE THE 
MRCCHAKATIKA. 

A. D. PUSALKEB M A., LL. B. 

From the prologue to the Mfcchakatika, we learu that 
the play is attributed to a regal author, a thing which is not 
of uncommon occurrence in Sanskrit literature. C£. EatnS* 
vali, Priyadar&ild attributed to SrT Harea. The point 
whether Sildrak.i the king was the patron or the poet, is im- 
material to the chronology of the play. The prelude to the 
play refers, to Sudraka in terms of the remote past tense and 
describes him as well-versed m the Vedic lore, mathematics 
etc., art of taming elephants. His sight was restored through 
the favour of Siva. He had performed an Asvamedha 
sacrifice and finally consigned himself to fire 

trrqqq nwraira spsit 
TrauT q^5fq jq 

®ssqr WI 5 5ftTT5? ^T^srefltT ?K^sf3fer il 
sr?TT^?jsq. qqtqwsr i 

No country or dynasty of the author is mentioned. The 
prologue, no doubt , is a lat<-r addition, but it cannot be dis- 
missed as unreliable on that ..core alone, as the writer might 
have based his statements on certain traditions current at 
his time. Vamana ( 8 th Century) in his KdvydlaTikSra- 
sutra-vrtti mentions Sudraka and cites “qttrt etc., ( 1 * 9 ) 
and % wi*T etc., from the Mrcchakafika. So the 

prologue may be trusted as to the authorship of the play. 
Further reason for associating Sildraka with the Mrcch., is 
the consistency with which all Manuscripts unanimously 
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aB<ribe the wnrk to Sfidrafca. Traditions about the author- 
ship of a work are generally reliable. Thus the testimony 
of the prologue may be taken without challenge with regard 
to two statements : that Slidraka or some one on his 
behalf was the author, thus the work was a product of 
Sadraka’s reign ; and that, Sudraka was a king. 

In order to ascertain the identity of Sudraka we must 
look for all the available references to a king Sudraka in old 
Sanskrit works. There are to be found about two dozen 
Sadrakas in mythology, literature and history, and some 
oriental scholars identify Stldraka with kings ot different 
names. I have added some comments alter refeiring to the 
original iTOrks. 

Dr. Sylvain Levi in his “Lo Theatre Indien” refers to 
the following works meniionmg King Sudraka : 

1. In the f\d,damhnri he is said to have ruled over 
VidiSa ; 

2 Over SobhavafT tliaf is the Karnatak or Kalintm in 

• O 

the KathSsantsSgnra. This mentions Dinara and hence 
this Sadraka is Jatia* than the first or second Century A. D. 

3. Over \ ardhainSna in the fourth V etdlakaihd as 
given in the BrhatlathSmanjar^- 

4. A legend which is found in several places (KaihS SS^ 
78 Vetdla, 4 and Ht-topadeia, 3) rejireseiits him as saved 
from an imminent death by a Brahmin who gave his own 
life in order to assure to the king a life of 100 years, 

5. Rarsacnrita briefly recalls the dexterous means 
which he made use of in order to make Candrakdu, the 
prince of Cakora, his enemy, disapp-'ar. 

6. RSjataraAgtni (III. 343) of Ealhana mentions him 
as a type of firmness and predecessor of N'ikraraadity'a ; a 
figure to be set beside. the lat er. He is mentioniHl in con- 
nection with Pravarasena of Kashmere. Mr. Mehendale 
places this Stldraka in about 600-600 A. D., and assigns the 
Ufceh,^ to hhn. 
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7. Dciiahumimcarita alludes to the adventures of 
Stldraka in successive existences. 

8. The Purinas also know his name. A passaffe from 
the Kumarikakhanda of the Shanda PurSnn makes him 
reign before Nandas in the year of Kali 3290 (189 A. D.) 
710 years before Vikrarnaditya. Bhdgavata Purina gives 
the name of tbe first Andhra king as Vysala, Sadra, and 
perhaps he was coraraonly known as Sadraka. The name 
Simuka is variously given as Smdhnka, Si§uka or Sipmka. 

perhaps the exact form of tbe name was not settled, and 
the name seems to take its origin from Stldraka, the great 
Stldra king. But the date of the Skanda PurStio- (189 A. D.J 
does not agree with that assigned to the Andhras by history, 
viz . 3rd Century B. C. The di8cre)jancy can be explained on 
the ground that the compilers of the Purapas, who date 
from 4th century A. D., were giving only traditional dates 
and accounts from memory. Mr. C. V. Vaidya, however, 
on the same calculation gives the date as 396 B. C. This 
Stldraka according to Mr. Vaidya, ‘may still be the author 
of the Mrech., which lays its plot at a time when Buddhist 
nans were still unpopular, say ab mt a 100 years after 
Buddha’. As nothing is known about this Stldraka, we 
cannot say whether he may be the same as the founder of 
the Andhras. It is not impossible, as the Andhras are 
much earlier than they are commonly supposed to bo. 

9. A king Sadraka is mentioned in Kaja^ekhara’s verse, 

from which it appears that Ramila and Saumila were his con- 
temporaries, and that they had jointly composed a legend of 
Stldraka. Thus from this period, according to Dr. L4vi, 
the personage of Sudraka had no reality and belonged entirely 
to the fable. It is possible that this Baumila is the SauroiB 
laka mentioned by KslidSsa. 
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Further refarence-i to Sadraka as given by Mr. Mehen- 
dale in the Bhandarhar ComrMmoration Volume are : 

10 Kslraavaml in Amaralioiatxka (II. 2) while enu- 
merating the eovereigns mentions Sildraka along with Vikra- 
mSditya : 

i 

WT fr®; ^■sg r fe^igH - ll’' 

11. In a commentary on Bhartfhan’s V dkyapadiya 
occurs the following — Tnrg^ 

TnT<T^»hrf^»mT;” etc, 

12. In a commentary on DaijcJi’s Kdvyddaraia named 
Hrda yahyamd a Sudraka is sjioken of as 

?»pn%Tc3^TO?TriniJ^”. 

IS. Abdul FaZiil in hi' Arne Akaban mentions a Bengali 
Khatri king name fitldraka who reigned for 93 years. But 
this statemen*^ has been rejected by Mr. Meheudale as unhis- 
torical. 

14. Vffraana in his Kwydla’AhdraaUiravriti while 
dealing with Sle-salaAkgra says 

siTal’ And Varnaria quotes two passages from the 

Mrcch, one of which agrees more with the CSrudafta. No 
information is given about this Stldraka. 

15. Kula&eklvara in the prologue to his Tapatisaih' 
varmia refers re-pectfully to Svldraka as an ancient dramatist, 

... . ff’JtftWPg ’, — possibly hinting thereby that, 
Sadraka was prior in date to KahdSsa, 

16. In the Coiurhhdyi published from Patna there 
appears a Bhapa by Sudraka which is named Padma- 
prdhhriaka- M H. Kavi in his introduction to that book 
states the writer to lie identical with the author of the 
Mrcch, The editor further takes Stldraka to be Vikrarag- 
ditya, the originator of the Vikrama era. 
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17. In the Avaniisundarai KathS and the Avanti^n- 
darikathdsdra of Da^din edited from Madras by the same 
scholar there occurs the name of Sudraka in the introductory 
stanaas in glorification of poets. The mention of poets, 
according to the editor, appears to follow some strict chro- 
nological order. Subindhu corals first, next Gunadhya and 
Mttladeva, and then Sndraka. The editor takes Sftdraka 
to be the king of Ujjam and a great poet. Avantisundarl- 
kath^sSra gives some information about him. 

The Mrcch, is taken to be an autobiographical work and a 
revised version of the Cdrudotta by the same author. Thus 
it contains some incidents from the life of Slldraka, Viz : 
Aryaka is the poet himself and Carudatta refers to his 
friend Bandhudatta who helped him in his difficulties. 
SvStI whom Sadraka is said to have defeated, ruled about 
56 B. C. 

18. Dr. Keith mentions a very late tradition in the 
Viracanta and the younger Rajafeekhara which brings 
Sadraka into connection .with Satavahana or Sihvfihana, 
whose minister he was and from whom he obtained half his 
kingdom including Pratisthgna. 

19. Hiranand Sastri mentions a bouth Indian tra<lition 
taking Sadraka to be a Raja Komati ; but it does not appear 
to him to be very trustworthy. 

20. Mr, Sankara takes Sadraka to be BhSsa and ascribes 
to him the authorship of the SvapnavSsavadatia, Pratijnd^ 
Abhueka, Pahcarairn, DiltavSkya, Bdlacarita, Avimdrcka, 
Padmaprdbhrtaka and MrcchakatHa. If Bhasa be the 
author of all these works, it is not cleai why only the Mfcck, 
and Padmaprdbhrtaka should be assigned to Sadraka, and 
the other works should remain anonymous. 
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21 . Sten Konow and Ketkar identify ^Ittdraka with ati 
AbhTra kint{ Sivadatta, but that does not appear to be 
sound. Dr. Konow’s theory is based on the fact that 
Aryaka, the son of a herdsman (Gopala) is described in the 
Mfcch» to have deposed Pslaka and Abhfra also means a 
herdsman. 

22. Similarly some scholars idenrify the author with 
Kudradgman of Ksatrapa dynast} (130 A. D.) on the 
strength of ^ TT3cr (Mjrcch VIU. 34) 

23. Pischel first ascribed the Mrcck. to Da^din (and 
then to Bhasa). No one followed Pischel expect JMacdonell, 
and Peterson has rightly critici.sed Pischel’s views. 

24. Dr. Keith rejects as ‘far fetched’ Levi’s suggestion 
that the real .luthor passed off the work to Sudraka to give 
It a look of antiquity. But his reasons for calling Stldraka 
‘mythicar are not convincing. Some of the statements in 
the prologue to which the learned Doctor takes objection, 
are clearly exaggerations and interpolations. But all the 
same the authorship of Sudraka stands established. 

25 Mr. Soman in his learned introduction to the Marathi 
translation of Bhasa’s plays has taken great pains to show 
that Sndraka, the author of the Mrcch, was Ksudraka, the 
son of Prasenajit of Kosala (5th Century B, C.) , but such 
an antiquity for the play is highly improbable, as in that 
cate, a very small margin remains between the C3[rudatta 
and the Mrcch., and as we have elsewhere shown at some 
length, the essential differences in the two plays speak of a 
period of at least two centuries between them. 

26 . Dr. V. G. Paranja pe after a detailed consideration 
of the available data, has come to the conclusion that Simuka 
or Sudraka, is the author of the Mrcch., who was the founder 
of the Andbrabhrtya dynasty, placing him in 73 B. C. 
Following other scholars, we would like to place Sudraka 
Andhrabhftya at least in 8rd century B. C. That he was a 



Sbutherner entitles him more to be the authot’ of a drama^ 
which seems to have come from the South as the difEfirent 
PrSkfts and other references would show 

Turning to the description of the author in the prologue 
once more, we find that Sudraka the author of the Mfcch, 
was: 


best amongst *^h(; twice-born”. The commen- 
tators take this to mean It may also mean a 

Brahmapa, and Dr Charpentier infers from this that he 
may have been a Peshava to some king- 

He lived long — ten days over 1 00 } ears, and entered 
fiire after this. 

He enthroned liis sun before his death. 

He had performed an A&vainedha. 

He was a great poet. 

He recovered his eye-sight through the favour of Siva, 
I, e., he was a Sannte, 

He knew all the Vedas, Mathematics, Astrology, fine 
arts, etc. 

He was rich ui penances, well versed in warfare etc. 

Now applying these tests to the 26 Sudrakas enumerated 
above • we find that about most of these persons we know 
practically nothing more than their names. Sndraka 
Vikramaditya mentioned by M. Rainakrishiia Kavi, Kaudraka 
mentioned by Soman, and Simuka mentioned by Paranjape 
seem to be historical persons, As regards the first, in none 
of the legends of Vikramaditya is he credited with the 
anthorship of the Mrcch. ; with regard to Kaudraka we 
have already indicated that internal evidence is against so 
early a date for the Mrcch. So there remains only one 
claimant for the authorship of the Mrcch, and we shall see 
whether the description in the prologue applies to this king. 
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There ie a difference of opinion as to the caste of the 
Andhras or SatavShauas, some scholars calling them Stldras 
and others Brghmapas. Epigraphic evidence seems to 
point to their being Brahmapas and the expression 
“fjWHWnr in the prologue, I take to mean “Best among the 
BrShmapae” The history of the Satavahanas (which is the 
family name known in the inscriptions), who are known 
by their tribal name Andhras or Andhrabhytyas in the 
Purapas, is shrouded in mystery and various conflicting 
opinions are current as to the dates and events of their 
period. I am inclined to look upon the Andhras as being 
originally from Maharastrn, and the dynasty arose shortly 
after the Mauryas. The kings performed various sacrifices 
including the A&vamedha, and were great patrons of learn- 
ing. As to the successor of Andhra Sudraka, as also about 
his long life, losing and regaining eye-sight, etc., we do not 
definitely know anything. We may however state, that 
nothing can be shown about this Sudraka that goes against 
the particulars in the prologue. It may be contended that 
Simuka could haie got no time to compose dramas, as he 
was engaged m wars. ; but most probably the Mrcch. is the 
work of some CourUpoet of Stldraka, perhaps Kamila or 
Saumila or both. As the times were not peaceful, the pioets 
took a ready made drama to work upon. They found some 
political revolution, contemporary or earlier, and made addi- 
tions to the original that would appeal to the gallery. This 
supposition, as indicated earlier, explains to some extent the 
Southern influence shown by the Mfcch., as also the silence 
of Kalidasa about Sudraka, though the latter preceded him; 
since the Andhras were Southerners ; and Kahdasa being 
proximate in time may be taken to have known, that the 
Mfcck- Was not ail mdependent work, nor was it the compo- 
sition of Sudraka ; and hence he paid tribute to Saumila or 
Kaviputra Saumila while mentioning his forerunners m the 
field. 

Thus Andhra Sudraka (Srd Century B. C.) seems to be 
the author of the Mrcch, 
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As for the date of the Mrcch,, BhSsa’s CSruJafta is the 
earlier limit. In spite of some dissenting voices, it seems now 
fairly established that the Mrcch. is later than the CHrudatta 
and I have elsewhere dealt with the problem, where I have 
shown the authenticity and authorship of the thirteen 
Trivandrum plays, and placed Bhasa in the Mauryan 
epoch. Coming to the later limits, Sudraka is first referred 
to by Vamana (8th Century). As regards the relation of 
the Mrcch. to KalidSsa, most European scholars admit the 
priority of the Mrcch., and we have indicated why KalidSsa 
is silent as to Sndraka. Tue Prakft as used in the Mrcch, 
is, further, earlier than Kalidasa though strictly speaking 
arguments based on PrSkft are not conclusive. The 
evidence brought for dating the Mfcch. in the post-Christian 
era is not of a conclusive character, nor are the arguments 
ex-silentia, which are explicable the other way. 

Thus the Mrcch. is the work of Stldraka, belonging to 
the third Century B. C 


NoTf Thi8 paper has appeared in the Jaiirnal of ihe Andhra Hiatorioal 
Jinaearoh Society, Vol. XI, with additions and footnotes. 
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PROBLEMS AND PASSAGES IN THE ClRUDATTA, 

N. SiVABAMA SaSTBT, M. A., 

Department of Samkrit^ Mysore University, 

Of the TnVandrum Collection of plays edited by the late 
Mm. T. Gauapati Saslri and attributed to BhSea, two plays 
s^und out as preomineiitly the best — the Svapnav&savadatta 
and the Carudatta. The fame of the Sv. is quite well known. 
Rdjaiekhara proclaimed it as the best of Bhasa’s work and 
m i ly other critics before and after him have quoted it with 
approval. But the fate of the C. has been quite different. 
Apart from a few possible references to it by the rhetori- 
cians it is comparatively neglected. The reason is not far <0 
Beak. King Sadraka’s M rcchakafika, though undoubtedly 
bised on r ur own play, effectively usurped its place - al- 
th lugh such a fate was quite unmerited But this play, the C. 
IS of the utmost importance to us m fixing the date of the 
author of the Trivandrum plays. Naturally therefore with 
this end in view has been studied by scholars like Belvalkar, 
^ Sukthankar, ^ and Morgenstierne, ^ among others compar- 
ing with the Mrcch. in irs various aspects. From their — 
researches it follow should that the 6'. is the original, or is at 
least derived from the original on which Sudraka based his 
work— improving uixm it by adding a few touches here and 
there, removing the inconsistencies 1 nd improbabilities, 
elaborating what was merely suggested and adding on his 
own account, and in the end producing a work which has 
more elegance and polish even if it has become too long and 
less dramatic. The style of the C. is simple throughout, 
even rugged in places, the poetic embellishmi nts though 
quite original are few and far between; but the action irself 
is intensely dramatic. Whereas the style of tht Mrah, is 
ornate and elaborate revelling in long de8c^lptlon^, the action 


1. IOC. Poon*, Vol. II* pp 189 ff. 

2. JA06* 42. pp. 69 ff. 

i. UhetduVtrhaUmuZxdtchtnCaruAaia^nd Mrechakaftka. 
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quite ofteu clogged by seuujutious epigram or kneandaring 
through slowly and in lyrical majesty as in the later plays* 
There can be little doubt that the C. is the prototype of the 
Mrcch, For otherwise it is impossible to explain why any 
dramatist should have omitted or changed for the worse some 
of the most beautiful stanzas, consistently chosen the crude 
for the elegant, hunted out old Prakft forms and to crown it 
all introduced an astronomical impossibility ; and in spite of 
all this should have contrived to appear as the greater dia- 
matist. On the other^hand, what we do find is something 
quite different. For, almost evorythnig in the Mrcch. is al- 
ready there m the germ in the C. Onr author whom 
we might conveniently call Bhasa has merely thrown 
out suggestions which btidraka has elaborated. He is the 
real creator of all the charactei s. The soul of the Mrcch, 
we already find in the C . Only Sudraka has clothed it in a 
more charming and luxurious vesture. The melancholy 
Carud.itta, the passie-nate and generous-pear ted courtesan, the 
faithful Maitreya, and the dare-dev] t Sajjalaka, the upstart 
villain SakSra, Ignorant and ill-bred, conceited -and cowardly 
they are all there— the least of them drawn with sympathy 
and by a master’s hand. Now what applies to the chaui- 
cters applies equ.illy well to the plot. To say this is not to 
underestimate Sadrabi’s genius, but only to render to BhSsa 
what has long been his due. The play therefore claims now 
our best attention. 

As a necessary preliminary to it, I propose to discuss 
below soma of die difficult passages occurring in the text .and 
the problems arising out of them. Some work has been 
done 111 this direction already by Ganapati Sastri himselt in 
his commentary. Then there is the admirable translation of 
the play by Prof. Woolner and Sarup. Dr. E. H. Johnston 
in his "Random Notes” on their work tlA, 1933) has 
discussed a few ‘crnces’. Dr. C. Kunhan Raja has tried to 
explain some woras as of Mah.yS]am' origin and otherwise 
suspects Malayajam influence in the play (JOR, Madras, 
1927), Nevertheless the text presents a number of difficulties 
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Some of which in my opinion are either left unnoticed or 
are not Batisfactorily explained by them. I have thtrefore 
selected some of the difficult passages — large and small, 
from whole stanzas to single words — and I propose to deal 
with them in the order in which they occur in the play. 

In the explanation of certain passages I have now and 
then sought the help of the Mrech, by considering the way 
ill which Stldrafca has utilised his material. This often gives 
us a clue. For, though we are not bound to swear by 
SaJr.ik'i’s interpretation, we cannot escape the tact that at 
le .St for Sadraka, who was not much separated from Bhasa 
in point ot time, certain passages held a definite meaning. He 
had, we may expec*^, witnessed the play enactetl, knew what 
the words were meant to convey, and by studying the effect on 
the audience eraphasised in his own adaptation those aspects 
which appealed to them most, rather than others, along with 
those of course which caught his own imagination. He is 
thus like an ancient commentator for us on the C. It 
would be unwise to rule out altogether the views of such a 
post and dramatist. When facts are not against him his view 
is as good as the view of any modern critic — prob.ibly better, 
1 should think, — for the reasons mentioned above. 

1. Page 2. * ffffntrwrnipizwm apft, 

rv ^ 

WCTt J 

This has been translated by M/S. as follows: “The 
ground has been blaijkened by turning round iron pots. 
There is a scent like the savoury smell of grease, and as a 
good omen the attendants are running to and fro. Is there 
then a meal ready 

In criticising the above (JOB. 1928, p. 212) Mr. G. 
Haribar Sastri, following GS., translates- “Since the ground 


* All referonoea arc to Iho edition with .he com* 1922s 
W8» WooluOT and Sarup, G8.: Gawp^it* Sftatn# 
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looks black, red and white on account of metal vessels pla ced 
around (for cooking), a smell like that of oily preparations 
(is felt) and priests are seen walking about as a good omen”. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja believes (ibid, 1927 p. 221) that 
neuMhdmaiia is the prSkjrtisation of the Malay3}am (?) word 
neyyappamarui and translates’- “I sense a sweet smell like the 
smell of cake fried in ghee, and the smell augurs luck 
for tme”. 

We may picture to ourselves the situation somewhat as 
follows' The Sutradhara has left his home early in the 
morning without any breakfast and is returning homeward 
when it is past mid-day, giddy with hunger, his eyes rolling, 
and wondering if he can have his breakfast at least now at 
dinner time. He enters his house. As soon as he steps in, 
he discovers to his amazement that elaborate preparations 
are being made for a feast, as it apjjears. It looks as if a 
number of metal pots and pans — pans in particular, iron 
pans to fry in — have been cleaned (lit. turned round and 
round) in the yard making the ground all streaked with black, 
appetising odours are issuing from inside as if things are 
bemg fried in oil and ghee, people are bustling about, but 
really there are no signs of a ready dinner. So he calls to 
his wife and learns from her that he can have his breakfast 
at supper time — provided he can bring a brghraan guest. 
Here the translation of loki etc. by Mr. Harihar Ssstri is not 
happy. We cannot expect the vessels still to be kept out- 
side in the yard when preparations are actually going on and 
are probably nearing completion (for NatT says to her hus- 
band, muhuttaam paditdiedu ayyo). Besides, ‘placing round* 
as the meaning of parivatto.'ij.a is somewhat strained. And 
kdlasarH may be interpreted as ‘streaked with black’ rather 
than ‘looks black, red and white’. NeuhbhdtnarM as inter- 
preted by Dr. Raja is somewhat fanciful. Even if we accept 
that the C. is the work of a late Malabar poet, as he contends, 
it is diflScult to see what purpose could be served by intro- 
ducing a few Malayajam words into a Sanskrit play. Even 
apart from this it is difficult to explain how ntyyappama'^ 
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could become nmhhh&maQ^a — how appa in the compound 
could be changed to ubbhd.. On the other hand 1 would suggest 
that neubbhdmazta is more naturally rendered as equivalent 
to snehodbhrdmana rather than snehodbhdvana as it is done 
by GS. and accepted as such by the translators. Udbhrdmana 
would then mean ‘stirring’, i. e., ‘frying’. This is better 
than understanding by it sum 

etc. which is somewhat strained. 

It may be noticed that I have omitted to explain above 
ftw qftsswwfl l Neither of the translations 

of vadivassajano appears to me to be satisfactory. This 
word occurs again four pages later m the line 
qor which is Natl’s answer to the question of the 

SntradhSra, “Whoever advised you about this fast ?” 
Here WS translate it by ‘servant’. GS. has this com- 
ment on the word, mngfPret wfifnBPr.*, by which he pro- 
bably means as Harihar Sflstri has translated, ‘priests'. 
Neither of these translations appears to me to be satisfactory. 
No doubt the words sunimittaih via ‘like a good omen, go 
quite well w»th the appearance of priests indicating an 
auspicious occasion. But if priests were moving about in 
the house alreidy, would Na^T ask her husband to find out 
a brShman guest? Again in the sentence quoted above, 
would she answer merely ? We might 

expect her lo add a word like drya, if he were the priest. 
Besides what a name for u priest — Carpagostha-Powder — 
Pot I or Pot of-Quicklime I — There is also another difiiculty 
in its way. All the three things which the Satradhara obser- 
ves have reference to his doubt i|| ? How can 

the presence of priests have reference to the dinner ? Probably 
not. The other translation of ‘attendant’ and ‘servant’ thouffh 
apparently correct cannot be accepted for the following 
reasons. Was the SatradhSraso rich as to afford servants ? 
If he were rich, he would not say to the Vidaasaka, “Do not 
reject my invitation thinking that I am poor. Nevertheless I 
am going to give you an excellent meal and even gold mdfas 
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as dakeinA.^^* Besides when Na^T says, “There is rice 
and curds, ghee and gur in the house ”, he wonders if it is 
all true. Therefore we cannot expect him to have servants 
at home. Anyhow is it not unnatural for a servant to ad- 
vise the mistress of the house about a fast ? — and such a fast 
at that, a fast to obtain a handsome husband I The kofias 
explain the word v%rivasyA as susrUsA ‘service’ or ‘wor- 
ship’. It need not always imply 'paid service’. Our 
word migiit therefore mean ‘people who have come to 
lielp^ render service’, m other words ‘friendly neighbours'- 
I would therefore translate it ‘our good neighboiur (s)’. 
Probably these included both men and women. For in the 
Mrcch. we find ui this place women helping the wife of the 
Sutmdhara, by making garlands, preparing unguents and 
so on. Th’s would also agree with via. It is 

natural to think of sumaAgalls as a good omen. Moreover 
it is less objectionable fora neighbour to give advice about 
such matters than for a servant, though the StitradhSra him- 
self cries, “Bravo 1 Curnagostha I Bravo i” But all the same 
we cannot escape the fact that it is a man that is advising 
his neighbour’s wife about the means of securing a ‘hand- 
some husband’ — may be in the next birth. No doubt the 
relations between the sexes among the members of the 
actors’ caste was freer than elsewhere. To avoid these 
difficulties Sudraka has made Natl’s adviser a friend of the 
Scitradhara'- not a neighbour as I have tried to explain — 
besides changing his name to Jurnav|:ddha, indicating 
perhaps thereby that he was an old man. And yet the 
SlitradhSra is angry with him for taking such a liberty. 
Surely manners had changed by Stldraka’s time. 

But I believe Bhasa did all this on purpose for comic 
effect. The whole scene is designed that way. The stage- 
director’s entry, his hunger, his smelling dinners, liis wife’s 

* They may lUf^ao even gold coins ThisdooB not prove that he is noh« 
At presents mnst be saoh as toMndioate a oertain amount of 

aelf-saontice on the part of the doTotee* Besides suvarfiada$a ia rery 
often prescribed. Even today sach presents are made In the form of 
what are called coins' — which oontain a small peroentage of 

gold in them to satisfy the demand of the euvaTtiodana and to justify 
the imprint of the goddess Laksml on them I 
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jokes, his reactions to them in a speech which though quite 
short is full of bombast, his wife being advised by a neigh- 
bour, the neighbour's funny name and even the use of PrSkft 
in preference to Sanskrit — all serve the same end. 

2. Now it is this consideration that makes me wonder 
whether another word in the same Prologue may not sug- 
gest something as funny. I mean the word padardao- 
The first time it is used it may mean nothing more than 
a ‘breakfast’. Though the Stitradhara is coming at mid- 
day, he may very well describe the meal as ‘breakfast’ 
because he has eaten nothing since the morning. But the 
second time the word is used— fena p3dard,io vi me bhaviisad% 
the meaning is somewhat doubtful. “Thus, i. e., by invit- 
ing a brShman, I shall aUi have prdtardsah'\ he says. 
Would he not get it otherwise ? Besides he has to wait 
for some time more for it and in addition he has to secure 
a brShman guest Evidently the dinner was towards 
evening and yet he s»ys pddaraso vi me bhamasadi. 
Anyway it is difficult to interpret the word api. Therefore 
I hazard an explanation. This however I am doing with a 
great deal of hesitation. Can it be possible that the word 
means ‘cold food’ —eaten in the morning ?* When he finds 
that the prospect of a dinner is far off he may very well ask his 
wife— ‘‘Is there anything left over from yesterday’s food? 
I am so hungry.” Tlie wife who is in a rather jovial mood 
today answers ‘yes' and goes on continuing the conversation 
in a tone of banter, till her husband is angry— and then she 
tells him conciliatingly that if only he would wait a little 
longer everything would be ready. The second time the ivord 
occurs the meaning would be somewhat as follows : “Thus, 
by inviting a guest, when of course there will be a heavy 
dinner with many courses, I shall have something to eat in 
the morning also. I need not go out to my work hungry 
even if I start early in the morning as I did today.” 

* Cf. Knurad* h^iaru^ “ tn e^rl) inoroing nie*r\ which is loo often 
A ooh! meal • 
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I suggest this meaning finding support for it in the general 
comic trend of the scene and the difficulty of interpreting the 
word aj9i. 

3. Page 7. I 

**I am not free.” WS, 

This is what the Vidtlsaka says from behind the scanest 
in answer to the Satradhara’s invitation. Probably 
the translators were led to render the word ariitao as *not 
free' , for later on (p. 9) the Vidflsaka says, bhartami vdvudo- 
tti ‘1 tell you I am engaged’, though he has not really said bo 
before, i. e., put forth such an excuse. They therefore equate 
vavudo with what he has really said before — i. e , nrittao. 
But the meaning of ‘not free’ for ariktaka is rather strained 
Usually it means ‘not empty’, or ‘not poor’ as here. The 
Vidagaka has become poor now and naturally resents being 
treated as such. This kind offer of the SatradhSra he resists 
by answering, ‘T am not poor. Invite someone else.” We 
may explain the discrepancy by saying that the Vidasaka is 
not really reiterating but is merely trying to put off his host 
by another excuse when he says bhandmi vavudotti. As 
G S. shrewdly remarks »nnflrwi^ ^ 

Here we may note in passing how the Prologue to this 
play is very ingeniously constructed — mixing up the 
SatradhSra of the pseudo-real actor-world with the Vidasaka 
of the dramatic world of imagination. And yet it all appears 
so very natural and real. BhSsa has gone here a step 
farther-logically speaking; though not chronologically — than 
the usual method of merely indicating the action or intro* 
ducing the next actor. 


1 1 do not know what xoakea Prof . A. B • Keith think that the StLtradh&ra 
is playing the pnrt of the VidH^ka, in faee of this itage-direotion 
Dram» p« IBl : • he speaks Pr&krc only as fits the 

part of the Vidnsaka whioh he is to play**, thus offenng a different 
azplanatiOQ for the Qse of FrAk^t by the Sfitradh&ra« Oontra 1 
above. 
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4. Page 9. s»r griwirt^ ! w=w 

mSi 01 Rr I 

“But one does not eat the stone of the very sweetest 
mango, because it doesn’t suit one.” WS. 

Probably the Vidilsaka says to himself when he is 
tempted with the offer of a feast : “I have fallen upon 
such bad days that I thought, if 1 did not eat even the stone 
of the sweet mango, it was because 1 couldn’t.” 

5. Page 11. I ‘A garment of air*. WS. 

There seems no reason to understand by this as GS. 
doQ% antartyavdmh- Antalikkho, is naturally antariksa and 
WS. are so far correct. But what do they mean by ‘gar- 
ment of air’ ? I do not know if they mean to suggest that 
Maitreya was not taking home any garment at all ! GS, under- 
stands by it paridhdnavastram. Now if there was any gar. 
ment at all for whom was it meant to wear? It is not clear. 
If it were meant for Carudatta probably we would have had 
a reference to it, as m the Mrcch, If it were a lyrdvdraka he 
would have said so. Besides there is a reference to such a 
cloak later on when Osrudaita asks VasantasenS to take it in- 
side. Evidently he removes this cloak because he wants to 
feel the cool breeze. It is most unlikely that a prdvdraka 
would be described as anialikkhavdso. The Mrcch,. has at this 
place a cloak scented with jdtt flowers and sent as a present 
to Carudatta by his dear friend Jurpavrddha.* But I sug- 
gest tliat this cloth — whatever it was — was not meant for 
Carudatta to wear. It was probably meant to be given away 
as a present to some one at the sasthidevakdrya, even 
as it is done now at a particular §asthi ritual. This might 
have been some kind of cheap clotli very loose in texture — and 
hence called antahkkhavdso - not unlike what is too often 


^ Stldraka has a diaroatic motive in this* oonneots it atraight-way 
with the iDOideut of the aitaok and Oftrudatta'B present of 

it to Karnaptira, even as ke conneots Juroavrddha with both tko 
8tltradb&ra and O&Tudatta. 
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used even now for ceremonial purposes. It may also indi- 
cate CSrudatta’s present poverty. The flowers mentioned 
along with the cloth could easily be taken as necessaries of 
worship. Carudatta’s wife, the BrghmanT, wants to make a 
present, as she says, in connection with that day — though not 
of cloth (p. 84.) 

6. Page 11. Jrr^Vt% ^ 

“Enter a maid-servant with wood-sorrel in her hands*” 
WS- GS has an interesting comment on this. — 

I (See also Avimdraka^ IV. beginning.) 

I would like to explain this further and add a few more 
particulars. It is customary for people in Mysore who have 
fasted, when they break their fast, to include in their food 
greens like sesbania leaves (Kannada agasi soppu) and the 
myrobalan fruit {amalaka) pounded and made into cakes and 
dried (K. niUi leffu), in order to counteract the undesirable 
effects of jHtta or the bilious humour as a consequence of 
fasting. I have verified the statement of GS, in regard to 
the qualities of this wood-sorrel {K.puUarhparaci) also from 
an eminent Ayurvedic doctor. It is therefore most probable 
that the maid has collected this green vegetable for the use 
of her master, who is evidently observing a fast in connec- 
tion with his sasthi vow. I do not suppose it is in any way 
connected with the ritual to follow (see next note). We do 
not know in what parts of India wood-sorrel is used when 
breaking a fast. A knowledge of this might give us some 
clue to the author’s native province. 

7. Page 16 
Page 26 

In trying to show that the Mrcch. is “a marked im- 
provement in the selection and arrangement of the incidents 
of the action”, Dr. V. S. Sukthankar (JAOS 42. pp. 66 f.) 
instances three cases where the Carudatta is defective. 

I shall have occasion to refer to all of them in their proper 





places. Now here is the first case. He remarks * ‘*Thfi 
action of the C. begins w»th a soliloquy of the Vidlleaka fol- 
lowed by a lengthy dialogue [not more lengthy than it is in 
the Mrcch. , I should think] between the nayaka and the 
Vidtlsaka. The hero is conversing with his friend, deploring 
his poverty. This dialogue is brought to an abrupt end by 
the scene introducing Vasantasena..*. In the Mrcch. Cp. 25) 
the abruptness of the change of scene is skilfully avoided by 
the addition of the following words placed in the mouth of 
CSrudatta : 

“bhavatu. tis^ha ta^at aham samadhim nirvartayami, 
Very well. Wait awhile and I will finish my meditation.” 
These words of Carudatta serve admirably to adjust the time 
relation of the different events. The play wright here un- 
mistakably indicates that the succeeding scene, which intro- 
duces the offers of love by Sakara, their indignant rejection 
by Vasantasena, and her subbcquent escape, develops during 
CSrudatta’s samadhi. Furthermore, as indicated by the 
sul>e(pieiit words of Carudatta {Mrcch, 43) ; ^vayasya 
samel ptcijai^osmi Friend, my meditation is over,’ Vasanta- 
seiia’s reaching the door of Carudsuta’a house coincides ex- 
actly in point of time witli the emergence of Carudatta from 
his aamadhi,” 

As far as I can see, the abi uptuess referred to by 
Dr. Sukihaiikar is more .ippaieui than real Carudatta enter- 
the stape making offerings to the household deities. But he 
stops ill the middle of his devotions and begins to wonder at 
the extraordinary reversal of his fortunes. VTiile he is thus 
musing on his poCorty, his friend Maitreya begs him rot to 
give way to grief. Ju answer to this CSrudatta says ; 

i ^ , 

^ .w ^ H” 

“Why should I grieve, my comrade ? Am I poor, 
whose wift‘ will follow my fortunes, whose joys and sorrows 
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you will share, and especially when my spirit is not crushed, 
which is a rare thing with the poor ? *’ 

Thus he takes consolation, and we may suppose he con* 
tinues his interrupted devotions as before- At this stage 
VasantasenS, Sahara and the Vita appear outside in the street 
and the scene described above takes place* In the mean- 
while Carudatta is performing his sasthi we may 

suppose, (whatever this might have been), and at (he end of 
it which coincides with Vasantasena reaching the door, he 
asks the Vidhsaka to go to the square and make offerings to 
the MStrs. This reference to the Matj-s who are connected 
with Skanda suggests that the sasthl was something like 
what we have today. Besides this worship of the Mgtfs 
was evidently part of that ritual. There is nothing more 
natural for Bhasa than to introduce the street scene w'hile 
the ritual is going on There is another gap later on when 
the nSyaka is left alone while Sakgra and the Vita meet the 
Vidftsaka and Radanika outside. There is no lamp inside 
now ^ and Clrudatta and Vasantasena are left alone. During 
this interval probably Carudatta was performing his japa^ 
which might have given the clue to Stidraka. The absence 
of a stage-direction to this effect is no objection at all. 
Such things are quite common with Bhasa who usually leaves 
the details to the directors and actors. 2 This gap which 
occurs also in the Mrcch. has been left unnoticed by Dr. 
Sukthaukar. I do not know how he would explain it there. 
If such a gap is inartistic in one place, I suppose it is equally 
inartistic in another- ^ 


1 But not throughout the ohaae Boono aa Dr Bct^aikar thinks, 

2. E- g.. ths hUge-'\ireoUou- gamm^rfanadint Jcfiva^ m PtaUmd Act 
III refern to a number of the duties of tlie oare-tcker of tho statue 
gallery, to be gathered from the context. Again we cannot expect 
Badanika and the Vidhfaka to be holding the woud-soml, howera 
and cloth for ever* 

3 How Were anoh parallel tconeB— one indido the house and another 
outside in the street — managed h\ iho aotors A transverie ourtain 
would resolve thie diff cuJty, as well ^ a sipailar poo in ijba 
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WS. translate iavapattaneia as ‘lord of the corpse 
bazaar.’ But to whom does the epithet apply ? Harihar 
Ssstri, with GS., thinks that it refers to Yama, the lord of 
pretapurl or naraka. This explanation is quite unsatis- 
factory. The mistakes of^Sakara, at least in Bhasa, are not as 
absurd or silly as Sndraka has made them ought to be. Even 
as there is a rational or rather associational basis for Mrs. 
Mala prop’s confusions in Sheridan’s Rivals, we have in 
Sakara a confusion of names of mythological characters. 
He mistakes, as in this stanza, one molestor of woman, 
Du6§asana for another, Ravapa; a descendant of KuntT, 
Janamejaya for one of her sons. We therefore expect some 
such natural explanation for savapattanesa also, for con- 
tradiction is the very essence of this kind of humour* 
Therefore Dr. Raja is right when he says that it must refer 
to Siva. Sahara mistakes VSsudeva (or Vispu) for Siva. 
But ive do not find the same contradiction between Vasudeva 
and Yama. To understand ‘Siva’ by the word savapaffangsa^ 
on the other hand, it i.s not necessary to emend the text to 
Sivapattanesa, as Dr. Raja does. He goes further and sees 
in it a reference to Trichnr, also known as SivapurT. From 
Ujjayml to Trichur is a far cryl Even as hts owm brother- 
in-law the King was lord of Ujjuj inT-pattapa, Sahara might 
be saying iii his characteristically quamt way, Siva whom 
he mistakes for Vasudeva is lord of the city of corpses 
-mark the word ‘corpses’j not pretas or spirits — i. e., 
smaiSna, the burning and burial ground, 

9. Page 25. “mW wreiinsii’T 

The courtezan removes her garland and throws of 
her ornaments.” WS. 

It would be more cotfect to say “throws off her garland 
and removes her ornaments.” If Vasautaseiia threw away 
the ornaments for feitr they should jingle, apart from the 
fact that she would be considered rash and foolish, there 
Would be nothing to deposit with Csrudatta. Therefore we 



have to understand thtt she throws away the garland whose 
fragrance would betray her presence and removes from her 
body whatever Avould tinkle or gingle— say, her anklets and 
girdle, her bangles and bracelets — and keeps them by. When 
she begs Carudatta to keep them for her, she removes — the 
bhige’direction 8a5'8 vitnucyci alaiikara'Ai — whatever is still 
on her body, and h.inds them over to Maitreya — unless of 
course she has again put them on in the meanwhile 

10. Page 27. ‘'*m swf 

“My intellect is hke the reflection in a mirror, right 
for left and left for right.” WS. 

There is here a pun on the words vdma and dall hina 
unnoticed by the translators, especially as he says vdmesu 
and dakl'hvjLem, masculine and plural 

11. Page 34 

“Daughter ol a courtezan of the gold ciste.” WS* 

I wish to add in corroboration of this translation that in 
Mysore a similar term in Kannada bangdradtivalu ^ a woman 
of the golden (caste), is applied with particular rtference to 
royal misiresscs and their descendants are thence forwards 
called ‘golden.’ The term, 1 learn, derives Irom the golden 
ofnament, handi, placed round the woman’s neck as a re- 
cognition of acceptance. It may be that Vasantasena 
belonged to sueha class of highly aristocratic courtezans and 
Sahara as the King’s brother-m-laAv wou'd naturally feel 
slighted by her rejection 

12. Page 41. etc. I. 29. 

Bhasa describes here the moon as rising. We have to sup- 
pose that on kr§'t}a §astht, referred to above, say at about 9 
o'clock in the night Sahara pursued Vasantasena into the lane 
beside Carudatta’s mansion. The darkness was so dense that 
it seemed to smear one’s body or was like collyrium itself 



rftinmg from the sky. After VasaataBeui was rescued, Oiril* 
datta asks Maitceya to accompany the lady to her house with 
a lamp. But the appearance of the moon just at that moment 
renders any other light superfluous . The stanza quoted 
above debcrihes the ris • of the moou. Now* two days later 
on the night of the eighth of the same fortnight the moon is 
described as setdng. Bow is it possible for the moon to n^se 
oil sa§phi at night and two nights later- on also to set 

about two hours later ? Evidently there la somethjng 
wrong in this unless we assume an interval of a fortnight 
and two days more-betweeu. The passages dealing wnth the 
moon-rise (I. 29) and the moon-set (III. 8) are no doubt 
genuine. For they form integral parts of the jilot* When 
Sahara jiursues Yasantaseua the street is pitch dark so that 
Vasantaseua can easily escape. And here Bhasa gives us 
some of the finest descriptions of daikness. When Sahara 
and Vita disappear at sight of the Vidusaka, the moon rises. 
In the III Act CSrudutta is returning from a concert and 
just when he reaches home, the moon sets, thus assisting 
Sajjalaka to break open into CSrudatta’s house and hftaJ ihe 
casket of jewels The iDoon-set is also therefore absolulelj 
essential to the story, But can we assume ati inleival of 
seventeen days ? There are difficulties m the v\ay. Whin 
Carudatta asks Maitre^a to take charge of Vasantast nS’s 
jewels, Maitreya does so uinvillingly and immediately bands 
them over to Kadanika telling her, “You take these goldm 
ornaments, RadanikS. Keep them on the sixth and the 
seventh, I shall take charge of them on the eightli when I 
shall have a holiday.” Radanikl makes fnh ot him re* 
marking that on that day probably he will have leisure from 
his vedic studies. This is all very well so far as it goes. 
It might be that Maitreya is merely saying that he is not 
prepared to take charge of the jewels immediaidy* Mav b(‘ 
he will do so on the eighth. It is just a pretext id his to 
put off the responsibiliiy ; he will guard it on ourchyayoro 
days onlyl Now it may be iigued that tins is no ii d cat on 
of the period. But then on the night of thetheft Kadanika 
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chinas up to Maitreya, rouses him and says : “I have guarded 
the casket on the sixth and the seventh. Today is the 
eighth, now take this I” This passage definitely makes 

the period only three days. Is this passage therefore 
spurious — a thoughtless joke suggested by the first passage ? 
Or shall Wd say that both of them are spurious ? I do not 
think this is likely, and for two reasons. Later on in the 
8aine-act<(p. 84) the’ErShmapl, Carudatta’s wife, refers to 
her fast on the sixth and begs of Maitreya to accept a 
present, apologising to him for giving it two days late. We 
may not say this is also an interpolation. The second reason 
IS this This IS the stanza that describes the moon setting 
(III. 3) : 

“That eight-day moon gives place to darkness and sets, 
as when a wood-land elephant plunges into water, the curved 
end of his tusk IS gradually submerged^j’' WS. Now why 
does Bhasa think of as/ami in particular with reference to 
the moon? This pissage m itself makes the incongruity 
intrinsic to Bhasa’s play. We have to admit that BhSsa is 
here nodding. Such instances are not uncommon among 
great artists. K. L. Stevenson records such lapses in 
Scott 1 And 111 one of Rembrandt’s pictures the 

trees cast their shadows in front when ,they ought 
to cast them behind. We have to explain that Bhasa’a 
anxiety to render the action mtensely dramatic got 

the better of his realism and it never occurred to him a( the 
moment that within three days the moon could not both rise 
and set at night We have to offer the same explanation for 

1 “..*how troubletome the moon is 1 I hav# come to grief over the moon 

m Prtnce Otto, andi >o soon as that was pointed out to adopted a 
precaution whioh I reooipiuend to other men— I neter write now 
without an almanac. Witli an atinanao, and them^ of the country 
and the plan of e^ery houae^ either actually plotted^on paper or clearly 
and immediately apprehended in tntnd,a maa'may hope to avoid 
■ome of the grossest possible blunders. With the map before him^ 
he will scarce allow the sun to set m the eastt as it does m Tk§ 
AMUquarif, 4 *. . Tr^ature /slomi, My first book (Iniroduction). 
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1 x 18 description o£ the moon on the eighth, which is more like 
hiil£ a pancake than the pointed tnsk <'£ an elephant. Proba- 
bly he was thinking of the horned moon on the eighthl That 
was quite like him ! For if the moon has to set at about 
midnight how could he help describing the moon of the 
eighth ? In the Mrcch. the word a§tamt is no doubt remov- 
ed— but how can the moon look like ‘an elephant’s tusk 
sharply pointed’, Uk§na'^ visanagraik (III. 6 d), if it is to 
set after midnight? This play has further removed almost 
all the references to sa}(ht and a§famiy though Dr.Sukthankar 
denies that it contained any references at all. That it was not 
altogether free from this discrepancy at least at one time of 
its history is clear from a reading noted by the commentator, 
PfthvTdhara, when he says 

” (p. 10 ; see also p. 33). 

IS, Page 50. snaft I smmiilr iewt i” 

“Sit down. Sir.” “She is so polite about it, I suppose 
I must.” WS. 

This does not seem quite correct. The courtezan offers 
the shampooer a seal, as soon as she hears he is in danger 
from a rich man— which kind act quite naturall} makes him 
hope that she may go a step farther and help him out of his 
difticulty. It IS batter therefore to take kayyaik <as equiva- 
lent to prayojana'Ai and translate, “Her special kmdness 
makes me think it is worth-while.” 

14. Page 59. “^re:— 

^ or | 

9®^ ftuwr i {% ^ i ” 

** Page. ‘Ohl I am disappointed that my mistress did not 
see KarpapUra’s valiapt deed. If only you had seen leaning 
forward from the casement with bosom bowed...’ 

“ Oourtezan, ‘Feathar-haaded people are easily amazed. 
What is the cause of your excitement ? ” WS, 
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Dr» E. H, Johnston (lA. June 1933, pp. 114 to 116) 
does Moi approC'e of this translation which Mahtes Ear^a^ra 
a proper name and understands pwispandn in the sense of 
‘a valiant deed.’ He would rehdfer it thns : “Oh I am dis- 
appointed that I did not see (lit. by whom -was nbtneen) the 
shaking of nay mistress’s e&r-ornamebt, ns she leant, etc.” 
and “F.; liiit’-headed people soon get bumptious. What’s 
the reason for yoilr highfalutmg(or bombast) I*”- Parispanda 
ordinarily means ‘ehango of place’ or ‘movement’ as oppiised 
to prtrindma which means ‘charge of form.’ He says : 
Possibly in Sadraka’s text of the DC. kn'^nafirassa, had been 
corrupted into ^rtiindM/'cirtssa, which might be undersiood 
as equiv^.ilent to kannduraceia (‘hirera Servant’), and he may 
h ivc jbjected to giving a courtezan’s servant such (x title and 
therefore turned it into a fanciful proper name ” 

Bnl now this word Karnapura for a proper natne is not 
after all more ‘fanciful’ than Ctlrnagosthn. Besides it is 
actually found used as a proper name; e g., it is the “name 
of the lather of Kavicandra and anther of the Alaifakara- 
kaustubha” (Mouier- Williams’s Die.). Moreover the whole 
criticism rests on the exact significance of the wo. d parts- 
pania whict may after all mean m the free idiom of a poet 
lik^ Bills 1, ‘a v.iliant leed ’ And examples are not wanting 
m him of such free use of words. 'The simplest solution 
therefore seems to be to accept Sadnika's interprelation of 
the word Earnaphra, for as Dr. Johnston himself idmite, 

“the Mrcch. does not always darken counsel but i« 

som I'lmes able to suggest a correction of the DC’s text.’ 
Further the visma^ja and utseka of the Page, both of which 
seem to mean almost the same thing, ‘pride’ — have referenee 
to his exploit rather than to the supposed bombast of his 
speech. WS. are also wrong, it seems to me, m their inter- 
pretation of these two words.i 

15. Page«2. ^ tp? (l9l% ? ft 

“Well then, what did you say to him ? ” WS. 

■ . nr .^. r - , ■ t-J- 

1. Cf L 3, wii«re uihihkk ace 
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The courteaan asls o£ the Page if- he knew the Datne o£ 
the gentleman who preaented him with his mantle The 
Page answers : “Really I do not know.” The courtezan 
gently reproves him by saymg s “You were very thought- 
less.” Now it 18 CetT’s turn. She turns round upon him 
and saya “In that case why did you come here to speak 
before us ? You could have kept your adventure to your- 
self,” This seems to be the trend of her speech. Vaaanta- 
sena gives expression to her disappointment in a dignified 
way, but the maid attacks the Page severely for his stupi- 
dity m not learning who his benefactor and patron was but 
talking a great deal about himselt. His reaction to this 
attack IS also interesting, for he says “But this much I 
know — the geutleman is not at all proud.” 

16. Page 65. “wmfiw w w ^ III. 26. 

‘...full of feeling but free from flourishes ” WS. 

This seems to mean according to GS. that the music in 
question was “expressive ol feeling even without the em- 
ployment of gestures.” Generally abhinaya along with 
singing would b > neces^fary fo; the full expiession of emotions. 
But even without its .nd the musician was able to express 
himself fully. ‘Free from flourishes’ seems rather out of 
place here, for Carudatui does not seem to be in a mood to 
refer to comical things.’ He does not even take notice of 
Maitreya’s jokes but goes on expaiiating on Bhava&abala’s 
exLraorduiary powers. The interpretation of GS. seems 
therefore right. 

17. Page 68. “or ^ gif >’ 

“The scoundrel has not only washed my feet, but my 
face too.” WS. 

Before this are these two speeches : 

Jester. — VardhamSpavaka, wash my feet too. 

Servant, — When your feet are well washed you’ll go rolling 
on the ground. Pour away the water. Nay 
bring them here, I’ll wash ’em, WS, 
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Jiftihath fH dhode ba? a parallel in Kanna4& idioni wbicb 
maans ‘put to shame’. It is not unlikely that this is the 
meaning here, for while washing his feet the servant reproa>« 
ched him in the presence of Carudatta for his carelessness 
and dirty habits thus put hirn to shame. 

18. Pages 71—2. III. 6 

If 11^4 SI ^5sim i 

^freflsTT r^s/hr^nlq g ^ sr 

^ II ” 

Sajjalaka- — “Let the wiseacres call it low', this business 
when folks are asleep, for the shame of cheating those that 
are trustlul comes from daiiiig, not from cruelty. Independ- 
ence though of ill report is better far than the toldeil hands 
□f servility This was the road that was taken of old by 
Drona’s son when he sle\t the sleeping kings.” WS. 

Dr. Johnston writes on this (ibid. pp. 115-7) “I agree 
with the translators in rejecting Ganapati Sastri and Mor- 
genstiorne’s solution of construing iauryaih na bhavati, 
kdrkasyaid bhavaii." He proceeds to cite different instances 
where IdmaTh is used b) the author with or without a corre- 
lative like hi 01 tu and .saj’s “This would do here, ‘al- 
though the wiseacres call it..,, 1 ,say it is heroism, not vio- 
lence.’ 

‘‘But I regard this method of interpreting the Verse as 
doubtful and it has the disadvantage of not explaining iut 
in the third pdda, while (he fourth pada follows clumsily 
on the third, beingrather an illustration of the proposition 
contained in the second. Accordingly I would suggest that 
the second and third padas have beim transjiosed. This 
must have happened at a very early date; for, Sudraka 
whose alteration of the verse shows that he felt the same 
difSculties in it that we do, has the sanpe order as the text of 
the DC- With this slight change the whole verse falls into 
order and is entirely free from objection. The translation 
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would run, ‘Let tha wweacrea, If they like tell us this sort of 
behaviour to folks asleep is a low affair, yet independence 
though of ill report is far better than the folded hands of 
servility. For getting the batter of the trustful by deceitful 
means is heroism, not unjustifiable violence, and this was 
the road the son of Droija took when he slew the sleeping 
kings.” 

The rejection of GS.’s interpretation by the translators 
and Dr. John'^ton is roost unfortunate. The r view is based 
upon a complete misunderstanding of the character of Sajja- 
laka and an utter disregard of the context. Their transla- 
tion would make us thmk that Sajjalaki was defying the 
wise and justifying his robbery by calling it danng and 
heroism, whereas he 18 defected— mark the stage-direction 
aantrveda'h is repenting of the act before he 

has committed it. Hi' is not going to kill any one— do 
sdhasa (p. 94). liather than call the wise, wiseacres, he is 
inclined to agree with their view, for he is only a robber by 
compulsion and not by choice, and a bidhmana too ‘born in 
a happy and contended rainily’ (IN' 4b) and speaks Sanskrit, 
He is trying to eti^e Ins conse moe by arguing with himself 
that even lu fa my n prefeiable to servility and that A&vat- 
tbaman did snob a ibiiig ol old. NVe ha\e to renieinlx'r in 
this context ihai he is tiying lo ransom his svvcei-heart, who 
IS a slave. This is ihe only reason for this dare-devil act and 
so he tells lamly to his sweet-heart — | 

H WT W ti ; 1% n !” pp. 93 and 94. 

(See also IV. 4, and p. 90'. Therefore it is a fundamental 
mistake the translators have committed in taking 
as sr.” 

Now the difiS-culfy of interpreting kdmaih, and/« in the 
third line is quite imaginiry. There is no need to transpose 
the second and third padas. The first two lines together 
form a clause, the third line is tlie main sentence and the 
fourth another sentence. Dr. Johnston himself suggests 
such a construction, but thinks it necessary to emend the 
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text to viivaste hi na, with two negatives, and even then 
rejects it as an ‘inferior’ alternative. But all this confusion 
aris^ as I have pointed out above by a misunderstanding 
of the context. Following GS.'s commentary — which echo* 
lars too often have neglected— we get at the true meaning 
of the stanza. It might be rendered thus • ‘‘The wise may 
call it low, this business when folks are asleep, on the score 
that getting the better ot the trustful by deceitful means is 
never heroism, but violence. Nevertheless 

19. Page 74. 

W I” 

I cannot sleep any more than a Buddhist monk that’s 
made an assignation with a servant-girl”. WS. 

Dr. Johnston thinks (ibid. p. 117) that this has re- 
ference to ‘‘the practice of ... keeping awake at night 
to induce mystic meditation,” that kaffabhaka is equivalent 
to *''karaniya" in the formula of Arhat.ship”, that safiketa is 
a synonym for sathvrti ‘truth as seen by ordinary men,’ 
“worldly usage’, and that the root ijVhere means ‘to purify.’ 
He would therefore translate, “like a Buddhist monk who 
has been emancipated from worldly knowledge by following 
the path to Arhatship ” 

Prof. M. Hinyanna writes in the course of a com- 
munication about Dr. Johnston’s interpretation; '* It is far- 
fetched, especially as it involves taking saiiketasm equivalent 
to sa^vrti. I prefer the explanation of Gapapati Sfistri; but 
it is not at all necessary to amend the text as he has done. 
The same meaning can be got from the reading given at the 
foot of page 56 in the first edition— I have 
consulted a MS. of the play found in the Madras 
Oriental Library and it contains this reading and not the 
other. The form for a ‘maid-servant’ is no doubt 

somewhat out of the way; but it is quite correct (see Pffpini, 
III. ii. 20).’* According to this suira we can have forms 
like praifakara ‘one who promptly does what he is directed 
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to do’ vacandkara ‘one who regularly......’, to do’ 

and vacanakara ’one who regularly does what he is 
told.’ In the same way we can have form? like kartavyakara 
and-kar%‘ 

There are also other reasons why Dr. Johnston’s explan- 
ation seems far-fetched, labhdmi is more correctly 

translated as ‘I don’t get sleep’ or ‘I cannot sleep.’ The 
Vidtlsaka says he cannot get sleep and not that he ‘will not 
sleep’ or that he ‘is net sleeping,’ which is what we would 
expect if the reference was to a monk keeping his vow. Un- 
less we find a phrase like this u.sed elseivhere in Buddhistic 
writings, it is rather difficult to accept this interpretation of 
Dr.Johnston as a whole. Even if we accept the reading 
and explain the troublesome word kattavvala 
in the Buddhistic sense, we may still translate, “like a 
Buddhist monk whose assignation had been upset by his reli- 
gious duties.” The translation of WS is perhaps more in 
keeping with the context ivhere the Vidttsaka finds the 
charge of the casket from which he cannot escape too 'bur- 
densome and 18 un.ible to get even a wink of sleep. In 
other wordi he is trying to sleep whereas the Buddhist 
monk would be trying to keep awake. And after all, this 
gibe against Buddhist monks, even if deserved, is not so 
much to vilify thein as to raise a laugh. 

20. Page 75. III. 10 cd. 

“ Tomorrow the neighbours will foregather with long 
and gloomy faces to discuss my errors and the skill of my 
work.” WS. 

This interpretation is the same as that of GS., bnt it is 
perhaps wrong. Sajjalaka is describing his skill in breaking 
open walls. The sense seems to be this The neighbours 
that flock to this place tomorrow to show sympathy, will 
forget their vi§dda and begin to discuss the merits or other- 
wise of my work. This is the most natural thing for neigh- 
boors whose sympathies are not quite unmixed with other 
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feeling*.’ OS. ’s interpretation of ^ m smiM a 

bit strained. The ordinary meaning of vtmukha itself will 

do in this case. 

21. Page 91. 

After comm.tting the theft Sajjalaka comes out to 
Vasantasena s house. Entering an.l not finding MadarnkS he 

ehrewdly conjectures that she must be with her mistrew 

inside Then he calls out to her. Dr. Sukthanfeir who thinks 
that here is another defect m construction remarks as follows 
f ibid. p. 67) “Under these circumstances it is the height 

of indiscretion to stand outside the house of the heroine and 
Bhout for his mistress at the top of his voice.’ I do not 
know what make.s Dr. Sukthaiikar say this m face of the 

following line - 

Besides iabdapayami need not mean ‘shouting at the 
top of one’s voice.’ 

22. Page 102. 

“irfto— vmi wwft wwini 

q*rr>i » ’ 

Are these the same ornaments as those that Sajjalaka 
has brought, or are they different ones She na-^ht be 
wearing different ones today for he has not yet hand^ them 
over to her. But he does not seem to do it at all 1 Therefore 
we have to assume that she took her jewels from him and 
instead of wearing them herself straight way decorated 
Madamka vNith them. Her generosity does not at all sur- 
prise us for we have already witnessed another such instance. 
She feels so happy now in the expectation of the fulfilment 
of her love that she freely shares that happiness with the 
vouncr lovers. Now in the Mfech. these are the very orna- 
ments that CSrudatta is accused of stealing. Therefore we 
cannot be sure how BhSsa developed his own plot although 
Sftdraka is not likely to have made many changes in his 



original, seeing how closely he hae followed it so far (see 
later, note 24 and 2£. and mark the veiled threat of Saksra, 
p. 34). 

23 Page J{'2. IV. 7. 

***r: snflRir i 

*ns?«n wE«t 5n H ” 

“The man who looks for recompense does but 
gain calamity. May destruction fall on those that hate 
them, either him or the lady.” WS. 

The translation here is entirely wrong. We are not 
concerned now with the benefactor but with the one who has 
been benefitted — in other words, not wirti the upakartci but 
with the upakrta. srfgTOTTTiff means therefore one who seeks 
to make return for a favour or to show gratitude Such a 
one finds his reward only in (alimities io his benefactor. Far 
from wishing i^ >aj 3 alaka sa^s, 'Turq. and wishes it 

— mark eva. liesides it wuuld be ungenerous on his 
part to assume that his benefactor looks for recompense. We 
must observe that he says even before he gives ex- 

pression to the above sentiment. In this connection we may 
refer to a stan/a (inotcd by Appayya Dlksita in hia Kuva- 
layananda under anujhdlaihLdra : a quotation of unknown 
origin, supposed to Ik’ addressed by Rama to Hanuman — 

gfliihit irqi i 

JTc: iTf^qwtdf || ” 

The meaning of this stanza at any rate, which is evidently 
based upon that of Bhasa, is clear. A beuefactor may expect 
prcUyupahdra, but surely he does not desire (kdAk^) vipcUH. 
So if any one should desire it, it must be the upakrta, for 
then he can find an op]x>rtumty to help his saviour. Kama 
would much rather forget Hanumau’s service than wish for 
an opportunity to make recompense, 

24 Page 103. “fW it, i” 

This is probably some idiom which is not so alive now 
as it was ui BhSsa’s time. This may even have been a 
name of this fragment of the C., even as we have a fragment 
of the Pratijhdyauganihar&yapa known as the 1£ 
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it bail occurred at the end — and BhSsa could have easily jwit 
It there— it might have served as a kind of maAgala to the 
play. But the play as we have it is undoubtedly a fragment 
(c£. V. S Sukthankar, QJMS, IX. 1918, pp. 181 ££.). The 
love-story of Carudatta and Vasantasena has just begun 
and it seems incredible that the play could end here. This 
no doubt represents a definite stage in the action of the 
drama and thence the existence of a fragment like this- 

Xow can we say that the pohtif motif’ was absent 
in the Carudatta and that it is purely the work of Sudraka 
(Keith, Skt. Drama, p. 133) ? No doubt Aryaka’s name 
has not occurred so far. But Bhasa might have introduced 
it later. Be must have had had some such thing in view, for 
how can the King's brother-in-law be punished except by the 
over-throw of the King ? It is possible that the Carudatta 
was cut into two plays by the actors and in the first part of 
the play which is preserved to us, the reference t<» the politi- 
cal motif was removed. This seems probable, seeing the way 
single acts of Sanskrit plays have been preserved in Malabar. 
Or this motif could easily have been introduced by Bhasa 
later on. Sudraka might have introduced it in the fourth 
act itself for the sake of greater effect and closer unity. 
It might be thought that the words of Sajjalaka suggest that 
he might come to the rescue of Carudatta when he is in 
trouble. Neither Sajjalaka nor anyone else helping Caru- 
datta I think could be effectual, for Sakara is not merely 
wicked but also powerful and the King is not evidently 
willing to chastise him. Even if the crime were discovered 
to have been committed by Sakara himself, by VasantasenS 
herself making her appearance and accusing him he is not 
likely to be punished so long as the present King continues 
to rule. On the other hand, VasantasenS herself might be 
punished for bringing a false accusation against the King’s 
brother-in-law. It seams to me essential that S^kSta should 
be made powerless and this can be achieved only by a revo- 
lution. Therefore it is more than probable that the political 
motif formed part of the original Cdrudatta- 


l.»t. BdvaJlor, ibid. 



saint V^LVAMA^^GALA. 

Ri.0 Sahib, Mahakavi, Ulltib S. Pabamesvara 
Aitab, m. a., b. l. 

The name of Vilvamaftgala, alias KrenalllSSuka, is 
iutiofiately known an'l profoundly revt'rtid throughout Ind’a, 
aa a distinguished Vais^ava saint and poet Mr. 0. C. 
Gangoly, in his paper published in the Malaviya Com- 
memoration Volume, deservedly calls him the dayadevaof 
the south and says that “he belongs to the whole of India.” ^ 
I propose, in the present paper, to discuss the problems re- 
lating to his date, oirth-phu;e and literary career. 

Some scholar-, consider that there were three Vaisna- 
vite devotees under the common iiinie of Vih’amangaLa. 
According to them, the hrst of them, who wrote Srllraua- 
karn^nirfa, lived in the iHh century, the second^ who wrote 
the PrAkrta-kSvya, Sricinhnm, and other work<, in the 18th 
century, and the third, who Mas a contemporary of Mana- 
veda, the Zamonii of (’alicut who wrote Kn?na§takti, in 
the 17th century A. C. Similarly, there are scholars who 
would variously make Vilvamafigala a native of Bengal, of 
Andhradefea, of Cujera*^ and of Kerala. My own view is 
that there was only one Vilvamangala, that he lived from 
Cir. C. 1220 to 1300 A C , and thatduMvas born at Piitt.iii- 
cira ill the taluk of Pariir m North Travancore 

It has been tlie fashion among writers in Ker.ila to as- 
cribe even works written in the 10th ceiitur} to Vilva- 
mangalii. For instance, in a Sanskrit work named KeralS- 
caradipikd narrating the legends which have gathered 
round certain temples of Kerala, the name of Ham Gaun 
LakshmT BSyi, who ruled over Travancore from 1810 to 
ISIS A. C. , is found mentioned ; and yet it is stated that 
that work was composed by Yilvamaflgala for the benefit of 
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VTra Kerala Varma, a Kaja of KolattunSd-in North Malabar.* 

I need hardly say that the anonymous author of this wor^ 
introduced the name of Vilvamafigala to invest it with a 
certain amount of hoariness and consequential holiness. 

From a verse in SrTkrs^akarnamrta, we learn that the 
name of the mother and the father of Llla&uka, the author of 
that poem, were NtIt and Damodara, respectively, and that 
his preceptor was ISSnadeva. ' In a minor work of Lllafiuka, 
viz,, Balakrsnastotra, the name of Ifianadeva is repeated ; 
that of another Guru by name Adityaprajfia is added ; NtIt and 
Damodara are again mentioned as the author’s parents ; and 
Raghave&ana is said to have been a friend of the author* It 
is further stated that LllaSuka was a worshipper of Siva at 
Trichur uii the Cochin State.* There is thus clear 
evidence to prove that one and the same poet w.is the author 
of SrTkf^nakaruamrta and Balakiisnastotra. 

2. I 

qrsRrunw H” 

The o£ Travaiicore are atKIrosp ed io popular parlaoce as Maharajai 

and hence the use of the word ' lu tlie above verHe, 

5<l5iTg%5T ^ 

Tins IS the Kerala version of the verse. Tht Andhra ^ ersion published 
al Srira6gam with the comnr ntai \ <.f Pfipa^allaya Stln, is ic-oorreot 
and neoessanly provokes the ooiurnt ntator to resort lo untenable ex- 
planations* 

4. f55q(5?Rt I 

?RB II 

jfw sn*? fsm I 

«»• ••• ••• ••• II 

JTRVtl H” 

Pak^i;ia Rail&sa (IHaL Tenkaila) is a uoll-kuown synonym of Triahur. 
i> a we]]>kiio\^u aamc Nambtltin wom^n. 



1 shall first refute the arguments advanced in favour of 
the view that the author of SrTkpiiijakar^mfta lived in the 
9th century A. C- It is, in the first place, alleged that 
Vilvamaftgala consecrated the temple of SrTpadmanabha in 
Trivandrum. This is clearly wrong, since the temple existed 
even earlier than the 9th century, and the saint who is said 
to have installed the imago of SrTpadraangbha therein is 
DivSkara, a Brahman of (Tuludcfea) irouth Canara.® The 
second argument is that the Prakfta jxiem, Srlcif^ham, also 
known as Govindabhiseke, contains a verse from which it 
may be inferred that LllaSuka tvas a disciple of Padmaplda, 
the disciple of ^afikaracftrya. That verse is quoted 
below : 

^ u” 

The poem is completed iii 12 cantos, of which the first 
S were composed hy Vihamangala, .ind the remaining 4 by 
his disciple Durgaprasada^ati, who was obviously a native 
of Muktisthala, which is the Sanskritised equivalent of M'Bk- 
koLi 11 ) Cochin about 10 miles to the south of Tfp- 
prangode.*' Durgaprasgdayati has stated that he completed 
the poem after the death of Vilvamahgala. To revert now 
to the verse excerpted, I conct'de that the second line of it 
lends itself to the interpretation that Llladuka was a disciple 
of Padmapada. But according to Kerala tradition, Padma- 
p5da founded the A§rama known as Tekkematham in 

; it 

(t^uwrWrira 11” 

6* '^Moktisthala haH no hmg to cli> \Niih Pori« i tdf^ Mr Kamakri^liuct 
Kavi*8 paper xu the journal ot tho Andhra llistorioal Rosearofa 
Sooiet>, Vol. 11 , j'UgG It is an i ft-reourriug uamo in the Sanskrit 
worka of Kerala, aud means Makkola (^a^oai). The great poet and 
gramruariaai Molpiitttlr H&r&ya^ BhattaUri, died there* 





Trichur, and hence all those who were ordained as the 
Sanyaeins of that Math could, in a remote and indirect 
manner, lay claim to hJs discipleship. Vilvamahgala is 
known to have been .1 Suuyasiu of Tekkematham/ Accord- 
ing to the in'erpre'ation challenged by roe, Vilvanaaftgalu 
should have been the author of bolh Karnamfta and SrT- 
ciuham, but th.it is not the position of the scholars refeiTcd 
to by me. There may, howener, be others who are likely to 
be inclined to put SrTcinham also as the work of the LtIS- 
&uka of the 9th century, although by doing so they will have 
to admit tliat the saint was a grammarian also, since Sri- 
cinham has licen conijiosed to illustrate the rules of Vara- 
rnci’s PrSkftaprnkag'’. It is -with a view to meeting the 
arguments of those jiersons, if any, that I have ventured to 
give the tibove e^planation. 

I may here pome out that one verse which is now in- 
cluded in liarnaini’ta is ijnoted by Ksemendra in his 
Aucityavicaracarea, as an illustration of Adbliutarasa. 
That verse is the following : — 

JTrar mrer 

antm <n»rt«T w: (I ” 

Ksemendra, however, not only does not say that it is the 
work of LTlSSuka, but on the other hand points out that it 
was written by Chandaka, who, like himself, is a poet of Kash- 
mere. The same verse is found anonymously quoted by 
Sarahgadhara in his Paddhati and by Vallabhadeva in his 
Subha&itavalT. Sgrarigadhara quotes four verses from Vilva. 
mafigala’s works and specifically states that the author of 
those v(‘r.ses is Srlvilvamafigalacaiapa, His Paddhati was 
eotnposed in 136b A. C.and if he had known that the verse 
‘ f ’ WHS the ■aint^B he would not have ascribed it to 


7. Kimjikkuttan Tafspnran'b 'Keralatn’, p. 163 also his paper 

Pidaiap&dftG&r^a in Mangalodayam (1085 M E ) p* l42« $U 




ftti anonymous source. Again, SrTdharadSsa, wht) was a 
poet of the court of Laksmapasena of Bengal and who 
compiled his Saduktikarpamyta in 120§ A. C., quotes five 
verses from the MukundamalS of the Kerallya ))oet Kula- 
fiekhara Al,vir, mentions that three cf them were actually 
written by ‘SrTkula&ekbara’ and treats the remaining two as 
anonymous. It is passing strange that, in a poetic anthologj* 
of Bengal, which quotes several verses of Jayfide\'H and 
which accords preferential treatmeut to Kul.tfeekhaia AIvSr, 
no mention should be made of Vilv.im ingal.i or SrTkfS^- 
karnamfta. Moreover, it seems doubiful whether the 
Radhakfsiia cult, which was to attain unique prominence 
in Bengal from the iCih century onwards, and which is 
picturesquely held up for worship m SrTk;dnakarn5mt1:a, 
had any position worth mentioning and whether j&Jfl/iTnn- 
vaivarta, the latest of ihe Puranas, in which it is advocated 
for the first time, bad become popular in Kerala, in the yth 
century A. C. 

I shall now explain how die al>o''e \v'r‘!e of Chandaka 
got mixed up wuh those actually coinpo''ed by Lllaeuka in 
SrTkr§i.iakarfi5nirta. The tradition iii Koala is that this 
Karpamfta eomprihes only' 303 verst f, as will be apparent 
from the folio wuig verse found in old manuscripts . 

w n ” 

Nevertheless, the KeralapStka itself consists of 336 
Verses. The Andhra version is different from the Kera- 
iTya and is made up of 329 verses- The VapT Vilfls Edi- 
tion and the Cochin Devaji Bhimaji Edition (the earliest 
Kerala edition) differ very widely. Apparently a number of 
stray verses in praise of Kfspa composed not only by 
LTlA§uka, but also by other authors like Chandaka, sur- 
reptitiously got into the te3i.t of Kari?8iiTia in later times 



Who I§Snadeva, the Guru of VLlvamahgala ? 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri refers to au I&5na- 
iiva of the Mattaraaytira Math, who lived in Dhar in North 
India, and that one of his disciples, Vairocana, compiled a 
work by name Prati§thadarpanaTn in 882 M. E. I do not 
think that this is the I&anadeva referred to by LTlSi^uka. 
There waa another Isana&iva who wrote Unnaiivagurudeva- 
paddhati, published under the authority of the Travancore 
Government, and another work by name SiddhintasSray and 
who was for some time at Chidambaram in the reisju of 
Kulottuhga Chola III (1178-1218)/ Possibly this I&8- 
na&iva was a Kerallya who m his old age taught Vilvamah- 
gala There were also others known ask IkSanadevas and 
the identification is diflicult. 

I shall next refer to tlic other works of Vil 7aina Agala, 
I have already stated that SrTcinhamisa poem wnttenwith 
the express object of illustrating the rules enunciated in 
VararucT’s Prdhrtaprdldia. Another igrammatical work 
of Vilvamah-gala is Punisaledra, a commentary on Daiva, 
with which the Trivandrum Sanskrit series was commenced. 
Puru§alSra refers to Bopadeva by name, and Bopadeva 
lived in the latter half of the 13th century. SSyapu, nho 
lived in the 14th century, refers in his turn to Puni^oLSm, 
From all this it may be inferred that Vilvamafigala lived in 
the 13th century. His date may be approximately fixed as 
1220 to 1300 A. C. My friend, Mr. M, Ramakrishna Kavi, 
whose patient research and persevering elucidation of the 
contents of several unpublished Sanskrit Manusoripts 
deserve the warm-hearted appreciation of all orientalists, 
states that Vilvamafigala, who quotes from Bhoja’s Saras- 
vatlkapthabharaija in PuiusakSra, has written an elaborate 
commentary on it by name Krsnalil&vinoda, besides two 


S Mysore Oa^zette, Vol II 

One iB&nasena is aIbo mentioned ' b} Dt Hultsch ind another by 
in SubhOftuivali t 
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other original works, viz., SuhantasdL^Hjya and TiAanta- 
s&mrdjya.^ I have not seer, these. There is no doubt that 
he was a distinguished grammarain. I think that I have ad* 
duced enough reasons to'show that it is needless to presume 
the existence oE two VilvSmahgalafi, 'also known as Kr?pa- 
iTlS&ukas, both of whom were devotees of Kfs^a as also 
gn^at poets and Vliyakarapas, one of whom lived in the 9th 
and the other in the 13th century. 

VilvamaAgala was also known as Koda^damangala. 
*Villu’ 18 the Tamil- Malays lam equivalant of Koda^da (a 
bow) and the house of the poet was not only called Vilvama- 
ngala, bat also ViUumaAgala. Both the names are referred 
to in SrTcinham by DurgSprasada.'® Vilvamangala com- 
posed several stotraa, mostly in praise of Srlk^sna, but 
a few also in praise of other Hindu Deities. His Abhina- 
vakaustuhhnmdld and Dnksiffdmurtistnva have been pub- 
lished in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Senes; Daksi 7 } 3 murti- 
stava IS a Sivastotra. I have b^eii recently able to unearth 
another stotra of his m praise of DurgS, who is the presiding 
Deity of AnyaiuiUrkiv'u in Cochin State. That stotra is 
published as aiinexure I to this piper. Mr. Kamakrishua 
Kavi states that stotras have been composed by the saint m 
praise of Grapapati, Ramacaudra, etc., and of religious 
places like Vflid§vana. xVulxecht, in his C'atidogus Cat- 
alagorum, mentions some other stotnis also as liaving been 
composed by liun, Vi:., (1) Krst}ab3lacari(a, (5J) Kr§ndn~ 
hika Kaumudi, (3) (roviadai^iotra, (4) BdlakrsnakridS^ 
kSvya, (5) V ih'ainanyalastotra and (6) Govindaikavi'Atiaiikd. 
It is only after a perusal of all these works that one can say 
whether there is any duplication in the enumeration of his 
works in this paper. His BSlayopdlastuti, still unpublished, 

9. Journal of the Aodhrft HiBtonoml Research Society, Vo] III, p 67* 
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has Iweti mentioned by Mr, X). C. Gangoly, as already stated. 
With reference to the pictorial manuscript of this work dis* 
covered by him, he states : “Anyhow the manuscript 
offers significant evidence of a happy link between the liter- 
ary and the graphic arts at a period of Indian culture where 
the artist and the literary man met on a common platform in 
a harmonious unity —the two forms of culture living and 
growing under the inspiration of a religious fervour,’’ 
Another BSlahrsnastotra of his, which has been discovered 
by the Curator for the Publication of Oriental Manuscripts 
m Travancore, has been scrutinised by me, and some verses 
from that pcem are published as Annexure II to this paper, 
BhSvanStmukura is a further work discovered by our Curator, 
and some verses from that poem, also m praise of SrTkfsua, 
are published as Annexure III. Kdlavadha is a kgvya m 
three cantos describing the legend of the death of Yama at 
the bauds of Siva, as also the residence of Siva at Tripprafi- 
gode in South Malabar at the s])eciril request of Mfirkan- 
deya.“ Tripprahgode is near Tirunavgi, the well-krown 
Vaisnava sbrme in South Malabar. He himself has stated 
in Karnaiiirta that he was originally^ a Saiva, but became a 
devotee of Krsna later, 

Vilvamangala was also a Vedgntist. He wrote a com- 
mentary on Sankara’s Bhasya on the Kenopani§at by name 
Sankarahrdayangama. He composed a work known as 
KramndtinkS, inculcating the secrets of the worship of SrT- 
krsna, Vgsudeva, the author of the Tgiitrika nork Rakasya- 
gopdla-tnntra- cintSmat}i, refers to him as a SampradSya- 
pravartaka.^® He also mentions Bhavatrgta, liaghavSnaiida. 


11. “ «pr hi 
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Mftdhava, eto^ as, his successors in that samprad^ya. Bha- 
vatrita is a name common only among the Namp^tiri BrSh- 
mans of Kerala. KSghavinanda is the well-known author of 
Kr§t}apadi^ a commentary on SrtTnadbhSgavata, and some 
minor commentaries such as those on Laghustuti, Mukundo" 
mSlS and ParamSrthasdra. 

From all these references it will be clear that Vilva- 
maAgaia alias Kfsj^alTlSSuka, was a native of Kerala. He 
was also the disciple of two other persons in addition to 
Idinadeva and Adityaprajtla, Viz., Gintdmam and Soma- 
giri. Commentators like KSmacandra Budhendra give 
currency to the story that CintSmam was the mistress of 
Llli&uka in his youthful days and that it was from her 
that he received his first lessons on devotion to Kfspa. 
This story is picturesquely developed iu BhakiamdlS, the 
author of which locates both Cintaraaoi and Somagiri m 
the Krishna District The inference that the saint might 
have been an Andhra has arisen out of these references ; but 
in face of the incontrovertible facts that S’llvamangala was 
a sanySsin of Tekkematham in Trichur, that he wrote Ksla- 
vadka to perpetuate the glory of Siva of Tjrpprafigode, and 
that he also composed a stotra in praise of Durga, the 
presiding deity of AriannUrkavu, this version cannot be 
believed. Although there is a tradition in Kerala fixing 
the site of the house of Cintamaiji at Kakkatturutti near 
Cranganore. I do not quite set' why the Bhaktamdld 
version should be wholly brushed aside. Possibly our 
saint was a wanderer from his early days and visited dif- 
ferent spots in India. In later life his Gat}apati stotra is 
said to have been written at Dorasamudra and his Safikara- 
JiTdayadgama at Benares. His connection with Cintg. 
mam in Andhrade&a might, therefore, have been a fact. 
Somagiri was possibly an Andhra saint who initiated him in 

13 . ” 

?&p&y*llaya lupporU it, but doe* not oiPit to fiay thav Cint&maigii 
may also be Uken aa a word qualifyiug Somagin, 
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Yedftntu^ philosophy. Vilvamaftgaia is <Jontiected with 
Unjerat merely because the germs of Vallahhicfy«*8 
puftitnirga form of vaisijavite worship are found in his 
devotional hymns; and it is alleged that he was a native of 
Bengal for the mere reason that those hymns gave an 
impetus to the spread of the Caitanya cult iu that province. 
It has, however, to be remembered that before the days of 
Gaitanya in the 16th century, the works of Vilvamafigala 
were not popular m Bengal. 

The fact that Vilvamangala was a native of Kerala 
raises her stature by several inches, and that is the justifi- 
cation I plead for reading a paper on him and his works 
before the present session of the Oriental Conference which 
holds its sittings for the first time in this part of the 
country, at Trivandrum. It is a matter of pnde to the 
people of Travancore that Caitanya-candra worshipped 
in the temples of Tiruvattar, Trivandrum and Varkalai, and 
that it was from the first of these places that he secured a 
copy of Brakmasaihhitd on which his cult was mainly based, 
Brahmasa'Miitd was annotated by Rtipagosvarai, the wel- 
known holymate of Bengal, who was a disciple of Cai- 
tanya. 
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A FORGOTTEN COMMENTARY ON THE 
KAVYAPRAKISA. 

PllOF. S. Bhattachabya, m. a. 

SrTdhara, better known and referred to as the Handhi- 
vigrahika by his illustrious successors such as Ca^dldSaa 
and SrTvidyacakravartm, the works of which latter have uow 
seen the hght,^ has referred in his masterly and elaborate 
Commentary'* on the KdvyaprakSia, called the Kdvyapra- 
kaiaviveka to an older commentator Vacaspati Mifira, whom 
he quotes in two jiassages of his own w^irk. The first re- 
ference** is in connection with the interpretation of the 
verse • • and the second^ in connection with the 

well known verse of the Meghaduta ...... 

Later commentators have referred to Vacaspati MiSra, in 
connection with a minor point in his explanation of a third 
very well known verse (of the Vik7’amorva»iya) sdW: 

’ -Vacaspiti Mis'ra is a name to conjure with {sarva- 
tantrasvatanii a) and with a blatant self complacence that 


1. Cao(}.idasa9’ K^vi/apTfiMSadlptld oditod by the writer of this paper 
in the Priutess of U aIos Saranvati Bhavana Henoa Vol I (No 46) and the 
other edited by late M. M. T Gaiiapali S&atri and K S Sagtri from (Tnrand" 
rum, 1921). 

2 A complete tranaoript copy thia work is with the writer d£ thia 
paper and he liopes to publish it soon 

3. ;fT?r^¥<n3- 

^ 1 

4. fewtflsft f^RTi^, cnp» 3 lRnrfJ?T, 

rffr w ^ «i?5ar^ 
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hardly brooks any contradiction, though it betrays a tangi* 
ble lack o£ historic sense, has indulged on the ascription of 
views to the celebrated master-mind of the 9th century which 
he could hardly have subscribed to. 

The next pre-eminent commentator CandTdasa refers in 
these two very places to the views of Vacaspati, whom he 
quotis 111 his own manner with an imparted halo round his 
name calling him praclna in one case (6) and Sarvaianira- 
vid in another' and drawing a distinction between the 
Views of the old and the new interpreters' in both. These 
rafereiicds beir repetition, as they profess to quote irom Vacas- 
pati’s work, which SrTdhara had done in a rather different 
language. This difference need not cause any dispute, for 
as we know, it was almost n fashion to quote works from 

memory or from second-hand references. The (ail ( 2 

JPltfRl ) in the first leference dismisses all contro- 

versy about authentic or authoritative reference. Vigva* 
nStha in his Katya prakaiadarpana presumably m these 


I h li*8 got to be empliftBibed that Siidhara la a well laformed 
Miiu&ilisaka of oo mean order. Tho reference by la to Bhoja, 

the author the K&v>ain&l& Edn, p 314) 


^ «ItTTS?ftl% S^PTcT^Rr ^ ^ 

sqRJfrqmt *ifin i ( p i7 ) 


t hi8 predileotiOD for phiiosopbioftl 


Writers ss is evident from hie oooasionel oiUtions from the Kha^^^khai^* 
khddj,a of firlherfs (whose ineieive et^le and meaner he hat* copied to a 
degree of niooty) might have beon oouf using tins V&oatApati with the oele. 
brated philosopher a ounf usion which is however unwarranted by the manner 
tff refeieiieee in Srldhara's work* 



Vary places, folio wurg his illustrious relation (CaflKjldffsa), 
T»tom he has laid under coatnoution in no mean measure m 
hts ooiomentary as well as his original well-known work, 
the S&hityadarpana^ has cited the views of this autho- 
rity. Amongst later tmd quite modern coBumentators 
Bhlmafletia Dlksita m hie SudhSsSgara^ has referred to h m. 

A very late writer, who quotes from the commentaries 
on daaK P. by SrTvatsalafichana BLatf'acar}a, Paramananda 
Cakravartui, Jayarama Nya}apancanaiiii (which works are 
now all available ni manuscripts) in his work, the Eka§a^‘ 
tyalaiikdraprakdid'^ , has a distjiict refereiice to this 
Vacaspatirais'ra as a commentator in the matter ot deciding 
the luterpretation of the term “WotV 5^:”, m the verse 

• •• a text m which other commentators have not 
referred to him* 


(8) srft =9 'R?r fcftrR ffir ... prefaced 

by the statement , (1) 

(P. 5^ Sdor Jir&audft). Iki suoh oiUUous Ihcrt; cad bo DO hint erOD of 
bflDriug ou Alao^SLYft \itarature direoUy 

d. 147. m fkfft fism ^ nmuftft w t. 1 

(Cho^vkllftmba Banakrit Seriao*) 


10. gw> Hiwr 

I Folia (7 a in 


mftBDfonpi No 555 Aaiatio Sooiet^ ot Bengal — QoTerDtneQt oolleotioa ) Thii 
work whioh » id the foris of a coiumeotar^ on the 10th u liana of tile iLatyfk^ 
ptakaia is meant to juatify Mam mate 'h onumeration of the arthalankilTan in 
thafttMTof tha gfOWJDg tepdenoy in later writers to multiply thesi erer aod 
anon (a* ^ popular work Kuvalayam/ido) la folia 1 o wo reid 
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All these would go to establish the existence of a com- 
mentator who was looked upon as an authority -and the loss 
of whose work might well be regarded as something to be de- 
plored. There 18 one point to be noted to which these retor- 
ences draw our pointed attention which is countenanced by 
the text of Sr Tdhara’s commentary and which indicates some- 
thing like a cleavage between the views of the Kashmirian 
school and these of their more or less affiliated authors; and 
this which, as is quite likely, ivas well pronounced amongst 
the less aesthetic and more sturdy dialecticians that sprang up 
in and around Mithila in the wake of the revival of Nj a^a 
studies. We have in the workr of Bhoja, Hemacandra and 
his Jania confreres (and eaiher still in the commentary of 
Namisadhu on the Kavydlanldta ol Rudrata) as well as in 
the manner of tre.itinent in Javadeva’.s Candr&loka^ a jxniit 
of approach which is distinct fiom, s,,iuetimes diainctically 
opposed to, that of the Kashmirian tradition espoused oy 
Abhinavagupta, Mamrnata and their followers All the three 
passages noted above occur as illustrated m tlie works of 
Bhoja and his remarks thereon " may be compared and 
studied as sidelights'- to the view points . adumbrated in the 
citations from this VScaspati MiSra. 


11. The diflorenoe relating to the third passage more or leas of a 

toohnioal uftture and has been rotod alroftdy Th^* rorso ••• 

uBetl as an 1 11 u stratum in the (XXIV *2G) of fnpraltk<hhha and 

It mean to illustrate the shadoH (tf dihoreuoe of niLauuig of r//)a«ar^« In tho 
oominent on thw SaratmiikanihfihhikTana emphasib is laid on the matunt} of 
Affection {VuleW 5i9 Kav^amaia Edn ) In the K P. 

tcdLt eutphasla le laid on the gapahelukata ^‘'weter 

12. The conimouta iQ the 6Ck^asvaitkaAfhabharana (Kav^amala Edn. 

pp. 468 *Dd 470):— (1^ ‘•’o 

printed text ia a misprint) 

••• .... ••• ••• 

•rwTOll aWJ ... 

pTi^ve that Bhoja and fa is followers would regard tho V'ctso as a case of 
trtiAWiI (aoB-coucoaltncnt) foreign to tho nature of vyaUfana emphasised hy 
the Phv ^ — sehool wrltfti* 
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*rhe three prominent Vacaspati MiSras, whom we know 
from catalogue entries and published works are the master 
philosopher {sarvotonCrasccitantra) Vacaspati, who lived circa 
850 A.C. and the two Smrti-nibandha writers of that name, 
both of whom are later than the works in which these refer- 
ences are found. (SrTdhara, the author of the K. P. Viveia, 
falls between lloOand 1280 ; the Smftikar as beingso late as 
the 15th and 16(h centuries a. c.) The first is barred out 
from all considerations. While the K. P. is a work of the 
11th century (1050 or theicabouts), the tvorks on which it 
was based and from which it diew illustrations, particularly 
the iVdry/i-kautuaka of Bhai.tatota, xhc Sahrdaiiadatpnno of 
Bhaitanlyaka and th ■ Dkcanyalokaloiava of Abhinavagupta 
cannot by any sirech of imagination be taken to so curly a 
date*' and this, by the nay, would rest on the gratui- 
tous assumption that this \'dcaspati Misra wrote commeut- 
aries or glos^e" on such works, which asbumptioii tradition is 
not likely to support. From the inanner of refeiencc to his 
View^ in the comnientai v of Srldhara, w'here lie is mentioned 
simply as Vacaspitimibra and not even with an honorific 
epithet it would apjiear that he was a senior not much dis- 
tant in time and there js just the likelihood that he belonged 
to his part of the Indian continent which uas not improbably 
Mithila It IS noteworthy that iheLite writers, who in- 
troduce h.m, know him almo-'t .dwiiji from second-hand 
quotations and that no Kasmirian writer or fur the mutter of 
that no South Indian authority utilises his views- His re- 
marks are not found discussed when im[)ortaut issues and 
general questions of principle which figure so prominently 
m this mbandha work {K. P.) aie involved, ]n any case 
we can rendily assert that whatever wuti acceptable in his 
comments was ncilised by his successors near about. That 
his name did not linger long amongst scholars and cora- 
raentatoi'B is quite e\ident and this m itself is sufficient to 

13* Moreover there U au iosunnouDt&blo difjUouliy and that is la 
otinect»r»u wit)i the veree (^.hich this Vftcaapati midra 

•ozninontt on), wldoh does not occur iii the early Dhraui worksi luoiadii^ the 
Phv^uifdhlm of AxiaudavardhaiUL 
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prove that he did not enjoy that recognition which fell to the 
lot of later commentators like Sridhara, Ca^dldafea \ i6va- 
nStlia or Govinda Thkakura. 

The commentators on the Kdvyaprakaia that are known 
on unimpeachable evidence to have preceded Sridhara, who 
was very likely the first to introduce references to this 
authority, are not many. They include Rucaka’^ the 
well known author of the AJnihkara-sarvosva, the Vyakti- 
vivekavivecaiia and the S nhityamiinci'ihsd^ known by refeience 
as work.i by him (circa 1100 a. c.) and the Jama compiler 
Maniky.tcandra, the author of the now popularly known 
gloss Sariketa,'' a title more firnngly apjdied to that of 
his ])redecesaor Rucaka. The aval 'able commentaries 
(including th(;se knonn ii> manuscripts) of a dat<" earlier 
tliaii and vcr> near to that of Sildhara are those of 
Sara^v.iLltli th.i, Javantabhatia, Soinf&\ara and SiTvuUa- 
cakruvai tin and thof.e of Bha-kara and Subuddhi MiSra. 
The three latter are liarred b} tunc con-iderations. Siihud- 
d!iiini?.ra vvho might have heeii hit o it as one, later meta- 
morpho-^ed into \’ac,i''p.iti .Misia, is out of the question. His 
7 ’( 7 )fO'apr/r/ifc.(T, 1 fragrnentaM nianu'cniit of which is jire- 
'.erved in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal collection,”' 

14 Uiicaka s K P pnblisli <| with inHfs in Knf»iis!i 

U\ tho proMint wntrr m thi‘ Gttcntta Om ntal Jonnul \^'l II 19 % (pp 7 fi) It 
wniiM appf^ar ULiIn tliai 11 laaka had bofoit' hitn oorutnenta of oarlu r aohoiars 
or atU auMln^iting inat'i 1^", On v\ hif'li ho I aaed his r* utarkfl aud \ rW 8 ( I'o/# 
pp d IH, Cal Ou Joniual) 

Published 111 tho Anaudfi^rann Si'ii* a, Poona and also by Dr* 
SiiHinasastrin of M\som' 

16 VIaQnsori[it ,45 15 (Folia b9) up to thi fifth UllS^a lie 
»|ii<' os tr<Mu thp (idtma’f (folia 4V) the Dhranth I Mahnuabimt^*’ Abhina\a 
j^upta, ]>hamkii» H^atta^ota (‘to. ; wbioli goes to show ttiat bo has i ndeavoureil 
to keep to (ho iind.dil^d fraditionnl Soiin 08 » It ijiiotes frnni the lati uerk 
iSo//^(;f/rtfah/i7A.fUo of SftrAgadeva aa as from VifevanJltha Wo read m hwi 
lutioduotion : — (boha 5ft) 

11^ l” 

(Uof to the oominenUr> oC Caod'dasvO 

“ 11^*1 ratWTT^ 3 siirfjpp^ !l II ” 

(lief to (ho works of \ ifiranatha) 

?T%erw ll ’’ 

IJo also qijolei from BliatJa (Kumartala), Parthasar^thi Miar» «t9. 
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proves this conclusively SarasvatTtTrtha, whose native 
country was the Andhrade&a (verse 6 of his introductory 
verses) and who lived in Benares as a sannySisi^ of a high 
order,’’ comes very near to the time of SrTdhara being 
born in 1242 a. 0. and if the ascription to this Vacaspati 
Mi&raol allround scholarship has had any foundation in fact 
and was not the result of mere confusion of names, would 
very well satisf}' the pre roquisites"* esp. as he quotes 
in his commentary on the 8th ttllSsa, the views of King 
Bhoja with apparent apjirobatioii, A clone scrutiny 
of his work can only set at rest this conjecture border- 
ing on the range of idle speculations which are prompted 
not merely by his unequalled jiroficiency in different 
subjects but by h's being the author of treatises on 
various sections thereof'’. Hi^ da'^e, which is rather too 
late tor hie being quoted by SrTdhara unless they were 
both contemjxiranes, sejiarated by a decade or so, is, 
however, a serious block in the way of this ascription 
even jf the other requisites are satisfied. Jayiutabhatta is 
for that very consideration b.irred out. Moreover, SrTdhara’s 
references would lead us to sujqiose that this writer lived 
somewhere near Mitlnla. ivliere Javaiitahhatta was a native 
of Guzrat. SoraeSvara the author of the Kavyaprakasadaria 

17 One of the ii/trcduLtor} verpes U — 

18. In hi8 acoount of lumb^lf we read — 

This wouM go to Jnstlf^ Ins lnMtig d* signaled as gariMianlrasmtanira 
Rut tlie lower limiting date of Sinlhara, which may havt to be imahed up to 
1250 A. C if not earlier, militates ai»aii)st tins ha/^aidnoua assuEcption, as also 
hia surnaino mi^ra, a designation w^hich la hardly mot with in the named of 
South Indian writers 

19, He is known to hare composed sovoral works like the (Swifiirolim % 
asd the Taf^kafatm 
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is belier^ed by some" to be a native of KSnyakubja and is 
held by others to be the same as the father of Ssradgtanaya, 
the author of the Bhavajyrakd&ana^'^ living in the early half 
of the 13th century a. c. It would thus aj pear likely that 
while in the course of the two centuries or so that elapsed 
between the composition of the Kdvyaprakdsa this work 
had been commented on m South India, Benares, Kgnya- 
kubj.i, not to say of the several commentators''' ui the land 
of its birth there was some noteworthy commentator*^ m 
M'thila or near by who applied himself to this task. It is a 
pity, however, that if Gov.nda Thakkura, the author of the 
K. Prndipa who bi longs to Mithila, does not giVe us any 
clue to trace any earl.er commentator of that country. 

In concluding wo would I'ke lo emjiluisize the out- 
standing advantage'^ oi a study of the K.P. with the help 
of earlier coniinontarics thereon. Those know the tradition,*^ 
goe valu'dile references, hint at the treatises tlnit went 
to the making u}> of this epiK-li- making nihandha work of 
Mammata’’ and an, tiank and coiir.igeous^® in their ciiticisnis 
of Ills view jxjints 


20. Yidf introduction to Rhatta Vainanacary*’- of the K P* 

(p 25) (4tli 1*121) 

21. Vtde Intr<Klnoti<ni (G O S edn ) 

22* Rffluh's Iiinaka (ana 1100 AC), who has aJread} been mentioned 
and tln‘ predeoesBeB in his line in hih own country there other Kashmirian 
commentatorH ^^ho are r ferred to as the Kaaimrakas bj Sridhara (Vide the 

of thf ditor in the ctlition of the K P. Piptl'i of CatJiJidasa p I3l) 

23. P.ikBfttlhara Mi6ra- Ja^adeva Pi'iisaxarga, wlio js remembered as 

one of tlie comnuntators ou the* and is cited b> floine of the 

later common lators (o g lo the ^ud/t^fs^ffora p 438) lined soiiu time after 
1250 A o an<l it is tlicrtfore unlikely that ho could ha^e betn quv’tetl b\ 
fiiidhara. 

24. Tlie difficulty with later writes hko Govinda has been that they 
have often missed the tradition and amuse themselves no less than their 
r adern b> tloir olevir and mtrioato wa}8 of expression and subtle argumenta- 
tiou It has long hetm the fashion to inaugurate the Btud% of the A' P* with 
s loh oommentnneH A\ e should new ory halt to this state of things and thfuk 
that we should end thcrowhenoo wc so long started 

25 . Rooaka’s excellent, though brief, gloss (the Sanheta) and 
firldharas oommenis (paitlouUrly in ultaBOs TIT & X) are best evideneea 

26. Vida Riicaka^a and Srldhara’a oomments (noted in the K P* 
edition pp 28 and 87) and K% P. Sadirata (pp. 8, 13) 



SRIRAMAM UTTAMANAHBI TIRUMALAINATHA 

An unknown Sanskrit Poet of the 15th Century. 
Viditattama, a. M. Satakopabamaitujachabta, m. o, l. 

Of the few South Indian Vaismvite Sanskrit Poets 
of renown, the earliest known is Vedanta De&ika who was 
followed sora ititnes later by Garudavahana Paiidita — SrTni- 
vasacSrya, the author cf “Divya-vsvt/v'-crtr/ca”, a Kgvya 
on the lines of ''Rayhararkia" and dealing elaborately with 
the Svayamvara of SrT Andal. 

But ill the same Ka&vapa Gotra as (hiruduvghana 
Pandita, Uttamanambi Tirumalainatha of Srirangam was a 
forelocked “Coliya” SrTvaisnava, who is known to have 
Composed the following three Sanskrit Poems (unprinted). 
(1) Ananda Lahari (i) Sawbhagya Lahari — both in praise 
of SrTrahganayaki and (3) LaksniT Kavya, which wore re- 
cently discovered by me, 

Laksmlkavya is an epic in IS cantos dealing with the 
Svayamvara of the Draiyfir Naeciyar, the Chola princess, 
LaksmT, who wedded the LORD Sri Rariganatha whose 
festivals are aho elaborately described herein. One pecu- 
liarity of this work is that that it begins, as does the 
Kutnarasambhava, with the word ‘'Asti”. 

The Laharis •ibove-mentioned, contain 100 Gokas each. 
They are conrmeiited on by Prativadibhayankara -SrT 
Anna, who was cornmandeil to do so by Sri ManavS]a 
Maraunigal. The Commentary makes mention of 2 other 
works by the same author named Laoanya Lahari and 
Mddhurya Lahari. They have not bjen discovered till now. 

The details that are known about the author’s life are 
these ; — SrT Ranganatha is his family diety. His father’s 
name is CakrarSya. Mother’s iiatno is LaksmT Amman- 
ggr. His alias is Uttamargya (Colophon of the Kgvya) 



flia ancestors as well as his descendants have been ht-redltary 
trustees of SrT Kahgain temple. Like his father’s elder 
brother UttaraarSya, he also received from the (Elephant 
huatin<5 king) Gajavetiai Devaraya of Vijayangar, a golden 
sttipi to be mounted on his house-top, an unibrella of pearls, 
trumpets, double Pandams and other royal paraphernalia, 
fie IF known to be a gieat donor. 

From the KOIL-OLUGF, the temple chronicles of 
SrTrangam, it is leirnt that he (1) added 22 villages to the 
temple (2) constructed and donated an Ivory Vehide for the 
LORD (3) performed ihe Saliasra-kalasa-abisekam (4) built 
a lOO pillar Mandapam, east of the Penya Tirumandapam, 
(5) rep.aired Kottaram, ELLAl Mamjapam and Laksml- 
nSrgyana temple at Fumiaga Tlrtham. 

The Age of Thinmalaitidtha: He is knovii to have 
received j)re8ents from the Elephant Hunting Devaraya 
He speaks of Maijavgja MSmum, ae having only re- 
cently passed atvay, (2) he mentions VehkatcBa, &on oi 
Varada, the first Ani^m m Ins Kav\a. Ihe K OlL-OLUGU 
says that he was performing services referred to above Irom 
S. S. 1366 (1444 A.D.) 

From the three sanskru works mentioned aliove, the 
following informutiouB are available regarding the author’s 
father and his brother. The author's father is Chakrara^a 
whose eldi‘r brother ig Uttaioara 3 a and younger brother is 
Thimmanariya. Cttaiiiuraya is also known as Marga Dasya 
Pati,in memory of his having settled the boundary dispute 
between SrTrangain and TiruvSnaikgvul and fixed the route of 
the Procession of Sri Rangangtha* This Uttamaraya is known 
to have bseu the trustee of SrT Kaijgam temple and added to 
it villages, jewels, vahanains, mavijapams, prakarams, udya- 
uams, festivals, and broad streets. He is known to have 
patronised VidvSns. It is said that he had been presented 
with royal presents by the Gajave((ai Devargya. 



ChakrarSya, the father of the poet is known to have 
built some small shrines within the temple. He is kown to 
have fed a large number of Brahmins often and endowed 
AgrahSrams. 

ThimmanarSya, younger brother of the poet’s fath(>r, is 
described as having cast off his fabulous wealth, as a serpent 
would its slough, and became a Sanyasin leaving behind him 
throe sons . Uttamaraya, Chakrarayu and KrTonaraya. This 
Timinanaraya is also known to have been proficient in arts 
and music 

Kl’^naraya, the grand-father of the poet is known to 
have rendered valuable servocea m the temple of SrT 
KaijiganStha to which he has added some villages. 

N. B. A second copy of the Laharis mentioned above 
is not yet available. The KSvya is being printed (with the 
help of another copy from Oriental MSS. Library in 
Madras.) By Colonel Sir T. DesikSchSrva of Trichy. 



DHAHMA-SURI— His Date & Woeks. 

E. V. Visa RAaHAVACHAEYA,*M. a., Lecturer and Head 
of the Department of Oriental Languages, Pithapur 
Raja’s College : President, Telugu & Sanskrit 
Research Society, Cocanada, 

I. Ihe Poet' it ancestry and personal details — Dharma. 

aftri was a Brihmana of the ‘Hirita-gotra,’ and believed to 
have lived at Kathevara near Tenali (GuptUr Dt., Madras 
Presidency.) His grand-father, Dharma-sudhl propitiated 
Ifevara by means of his severe ‘tapas’ and obtained as a 
result, a boon that his family should be an uninterrupted 
hue of savants’ well-versed in the whole of the ‘Ssstraic, 
lore till the seventh geiieratioii (S. R. 1. 16 &1.) Our poet’s 
ancestors were reputed for their deep erudition. They were 
living ,iL Benares and consequently their family was being 
called ‘Varanasi' family. His father’s elder brother Nara- 
yapavadhgnl i\a8 a literary prodigy and had the title 
‘Avadhana-pankramapa-cakravartin'. Defeating a great 
‘savant’ RaraSvadlianI by name, in ‘Vedic Avadhana’, 
Narayaiia was gr€afly honoured at the court of Dharma- 
bhupa who respectfully offered to him a planquin, an 
umbrella and a * camara ’ and bestowed on him the 
title of We cannot at present 

identify this king (.S'. i2 I. 21 &1.) Narayana’s younger 
brother was Parvata-natha-sttn, our poet’s father. It is 
said (5. R. I. 24, 23 6l ) that Parvatanatha was a great 
‘savant’ in all the ‘Sastras’ and that before an assembly of 
scholars he had defeated in literary contest one, Janardang- 
cgrya and taken from the vanquished scholar his proud title 
' Vgdi-kesarl’, at the same time making him renounce his 
title ‘Mgyavgdi-bhayahkara’. We arc not able to identify 
this Jangrdana either. Parvatangtha’s younger brother 
Rama Papdita was a great elocutionist and a sound schola r 
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in all the six systems of Indian philosophy. The poet says 
about himself that he was a master in all the fourteen 
‘VidySs’ ' but he was particularly proficient in the *NySya- 
Sffstra’ and he did not allow his special attraction towards 
Nygya’ to deflect his deep love for poetry and poetics. 
Thus he says in his — Narakdsura-vijaya; (16 §1.) 
fSrarr etc. 


The Poet’s Genealogy. 

Tripurari-Somayajin ParvatT 

I 

DharmasudbT Nagambikg 
I 

~i n; 

Nffrayapavadhaul Parvatauatha RSma Papdita 

Yallamariiba 

DHARMAStRI. 

II. Date — Internal evidence Dharmastlri in his 
S. R- (pp. 119 ; 185 Bomra. ed,) mentions Vidygnatha by 
name and criticises him. The date of Vidyangtha is accord- 
ing to — Pro. P. V. Kgne 1300-1323 A. D., Dr. S. K De 
1290*13U', Prof. Trivedi and Prof. Eggehng 1298-1317. 
Sewell — 1295-1323 and according to Prof. Sesagiri Sastrin 
1268-1319. Taking the latest among these dates, we may 
assign our poet to a penod later than 1328 A. D. 

Our poet mentions the author of the SanjlvinT, a com- 
mentary on the Ma'Mcdra-sarvasva of Ruyyaka (.S. VI 
p, 11 5-7*6/. ed., p. 106 Bomra edi). SaTijivini was the 
work of Vidygcakravartin who was a protege of king Vira 
B'llglalll (1291-1342) of the Hoysala dynasty - . From 
this we can safely assert that our author was later than 
1342 A, D. 

I Vide. Appendix. 

2. Vide. Dr. M KriahnaiDAchArya of Classical Samshrii Ziit- 

fOtssrc^ pp. 856-858 (1937). 
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The latest 'among writers quoted by jOur author is 
BhapSla who is identical with SihgabhUpSla, the royal 
author of the Ii<xsttf''^V(i-8'u<Vi&kora (T, b. Series), Dividing 
the ‘Sfhgara-rasa’ into ‘Samksipta’ and ‘Vistyta , Dharma- 
sliri says : 

“gpnsft i 

S. R. X. p. 341 {Tel ed)., p. 346 {Bomra ed.)‘ 

The above verse is found in the Rasarnava-tudhakara 
II, p. 135 (Venkatagiri ed. in Telugu characters, 1895), 

Now the dates assigned to Singabhapala hy several 
Sanskntists are as follows : 

I’rof Si-sacriri Sastrin and Dr. S. K. De (About 13S0 
A D., ) Mr a’n. Krishna Aiyangar » (1360-1400 A. D.) 
Dr. M. Knshnamacanar ^ (About 1400 A. D ) 

Taking the eiirliest date assigned .to Smga-bhtlpiia, 
(i. e. 1330 A. D.) we might say that Dharraasnri was later 

than 1330 A. D. 

Exiernat and Indirect — MalliDitha, the 

famous Sauskrittst of ‘Andhra-deta' and the voluminous 
commentator on Sonskrit classics does not even once refer to 
Dhatmasar. or hi» S. R. though both of them helonged to 
the same province. It Llharma hved More Mail! this 
famous scholiist could not have ignored such a bnllmnt 
author at Dharma who hails from hit own province. The 
dales assigned to Malli. hy severd scholars aw 
(Dr. B. G. Bhandsrkar). 1400-1414 A. D. (Prof. TnvedI 
and Dr. De.). 1419-46 (Dr. M. Krishipamachjrier). Dharma 
might be later th an or a younger co-eval of Malh, If they 

3. *„,.r».,fFap»-.(Pp 28.2») Mj»r. Or.mt.l (3saf««i»o. 

4. Striory of Clauieal Samkrit Li<«rai«r*- p. 770. 
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Were contemporaries, it might be that Dfaarma, being too 
near in time, might not have been taken as an authority by 
Mallinatha. 

Jagannatha Painjitaraja, the renowned Sanskrit poet of 
Andhradesa, was not mentioned even once in the S. R. 
Jagannatha was like a huge light-house in the field of Sans- 
krit Poetics and no later writer on Poetics, to whatever 
province he might belong, could afford to ignore Jagannatha 
or his work, Rasa-gangadhara, much less Dharma who 
belonged to the same province. Dharma’s silence regard- 
ing Jagannatha might be taken tn mean that th ' former 
was earlier than Jagannatha or earlier than 1625 from 
w'hich date Jagannatha’s literary activity is believed to 
have begun. 

Appakavi, the famous Andhra gruminari in, mentions 
the S. R, by iname in the Appa kaviga while enumerating 
works on (Sanskrit) grammar and Alankara, (p. 12. SrT 
Uajarajesvarl-Nikotanam Press ed. 1910). Appakaviya 
contains (I 53) the date of its comjio&ition which corresponds 
to 1656 A. D. From this we can conclude that Dharma 
was earlier than 1656 A. D., and in all probability earlier 
than 1625 (Jagannatha ’s date). We might assign 1414 
(MalUnatha’s earlier limit) and 1625 A D., as the two limits 
within which our author must have flounshed. 

We can yet narrow down these limits. Gaumna, the 
well-known Telugu poet, author of HarUcandra-cantra in 
‘Dvipada’ metre, had also written m Samskrt a work on 
Poetics, Laksana dipikH '* by name, in which the S- R. was 
referred to. If this is the same work as our author’s, which 
T think highly probable, Dharma might be said to have been 
a contemporary of or a little earlier than Ganrana. The 
date of Gaurana is 1440-1450 AD.® Hence we can safely 

6 Vetcnptive Calalogut of Sumskrit Jlfo/(U*cnp<* — Vol. XXII (Oort. 
0. MSS Library, Madraa.) pp. 8692-96 

6. Livet of Tehigu Po««»— Part I. p 696 (Rcriscd od. 11917)— by 
Sn. &. Vircaalingain Pantula. 



conclude that Dharina sllri must have lived between 
1414-1430 or roughly the first quarter of the 15th century. 


A. Sioiras. 


1. Kr§na-stuH 2. Surya-iataka 

These two siotras are, no longer extant but are know'ii 
only through fragments cited m the S^kfttydfcitnAkdTCi- 


1. Kr§ 7 ia~stuti This is ix ‘stotra’ in praise of the 
river Kfspa. In the S ahitya-ratnakara [Tarahga Vl- 
dealing with Sabdalamkara page 125 {Bomra ed.), p. 143 
{Tel. ed .) } the following verse is given in illustration of 
‘Vrttyiiimprasa’, 


n 


2. Sriryn-sainka This too is known only through 
a couple of quotation^. It is otherwise known as Ravi- 
Sat aka. It 18 in praise ,of the god Surya, after the famous 
Suryn-Sataka of Mayura. Like Mayura’s poem the Ravi- 
Sdtdka of our ]xjet also is in Sidydhaid. metre, 

K. I irm— 

“m ^ra?n®Rw 

5IT Jn^ttwriH^TSTRlTS I 

HT r»mRr[t«rT ii ” 

VI. p. 13^1-2 {Bomra ed.) 148-9 ^.iTel. ed.) 
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B. Kdvyas • 

3 Balabhdgavata 4. ffa^sa&andeia (PrSkrt). 

3. Bdla-bhdgavaia . This poem also is no longer 
extant. It is thus mentioned in out poet's minor drama 
Nnrakamra-xHjaya in the course of the conversation between 
the ‘Nat?’ and the ‘Sutradhara’. 

% H ^ '?|f3|WT!Tr 
3 %: 

A verse from this work is cited in the Sdhitya- 
ratn&kara and the theme of the poem is the story of 
SrT'krsna. 

Qfeq i vigt t^yr — 

‘‘f5rfiR*r !f)R?HA3»iW'iq*Tr- 
snft tnrw ?rawn: i 

ijiditwiiSf r q«gw« i ii” 

VII. p. 157 (Bomra ed.) p. 1T6 (Tel, ed.) 

4. Haihsa-sandesa ’’ This is a poem in Prakrt and 
is now lost to us The theme of this poem seems to be 
similar to chat of the ffnihsa-sandeia of SrT Vedanta- 
de&ika i. e the sending of a message by Rama to his beloved 
Slta who was in Lahka, by means of a swan. 

7 For ftD account of Saraskrt poems with the title Haihia-iiatidsia, the 
carious student is referred to our work (in Tolugu) — The Hietnfy of 
the Stt'hitlet'l Dutd-KSvya (1937) — or Prof. Chintcliaranc Ohtkrc- 
Wti’s p*per on this subject in the f. iT. Q. Vol. HI No, 2 (June 
1927). and Dr. M. KTishnaraactiariar’s Eigtory ofClaUkal Samekrit 
Ltlsrad/re^II Revised and enlarged ed (1987). 
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A verse from this now lost ‘Ksvya’ is cited in the 
SUhitya-ratn&kara in illustration of ‘JSgara’, one of the ten 
stages of the love of the hero. 


“«nw ql%T an»maT 

fife ^ ^ ^tfeqmn^nnq: u. 


X. p. 355 {Bomra ed.) p. 346 {Tel, ed ) 


C. Nd(:akas or Plays: 

5. KwHtsa-vadka. 6 Norakasura-vtjaya 

5 Knihsa-vadha This play too is not now extant. 
Three stanzas from it are (jiioted in the S dhi tya-rattidkara- 
As the author calls it a ‘na taka’, it must be a piay from five 
to ten acts. It is different from the KaThaa^vadha of Sesa- 
kfsija (Kavyamala, No ), A Kaihsa-vadha is 

ascrilied to PSpini in Patanjah’s Mahd-bkdsya. The theme 
18 the slaying of Karfasa by Kfiijia 

ia) An illustration of ‘Svabhavokti’, 

fq^fWJTft^diion 5a^*ikT% »” 

VIL j>. 232 [Bomra ed ) p. 233 {Telugu ed ) 

(b) An illustration of *Adbhuta-rasa’, 

«roT V — 

*‘WT?FW hbH^- 

Tift f^in^ JT: H” 

X* p. 366 (Bomra ed.) p. 355 {Tel. ed.} 
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(c) An example of ‘Bhavasandbi’— 

?r%»nn^ wf wiwrtserat 

<5^g «rTT y: larr^ *niq: 

seHwrrg r»fbg^ jt^ ^wt ii ” i 

X. p. 387 {Bomra ed.) p. 374 (Tel. ed.) 

6. Namk&sura'vijaya-vydyoga — This ib an “upa- 
rupaka” or minor drama called ‘VyS-yoga’. It was printed 
twice in Telugn characters and we propose to issue a Nagarl 
edition of the same. It was translated into Telugu long ago 
by the late M M. Kokkonda Venkataratnara Pantulu of the 
Madras Presidency college 


The play depicts the heroic story of the killing of 
Narakasura. It was written at Purl (Jagainiatham) as 
noted in the ‘Praetavaua’. It is also known as Narakasura 
vodka and Narakadhvaihsanam, Many verses from this 
work are quoted in the Sdhiiya-ratndLara, some with the 
name of the work and some anonymously. Here an* some 
of these verses 


a. An example for ‘Khapdita-nayika’ 

Narakdsura'Vijaya, 5 SI 

flrnr — 

jBun^ gsT; li ” 

II. p.47 {Bomra ed); p. SI- {Tel. ed.) 


f, In illustration of the figure ‘Paryaya’ 

m rtm; « ” 

Vllf p. 194 {Bomra ed.) p. 205 {Tel. ed.) 

Narakdsura-vijayai 28 Si . 



The above verae is again cited_in< IX Taraftga, p. 284 
iBamra ed.) p. 275 {Tel. ed.) ah an txample of ‘Atyanu- 
tiraakftavftcya* relating to a word. 

«r%i «” 

This.stanza which is from the Vydyoga(.^'i Si) is quoted 
in the S, R, with a change in the last two lines thua- (As 
an example of ‘Arthantara-samkramita-vacya-diivani’ relat* 
ing to a sentence.) 

'‘Irtm^ror/Sr warnurf^ era vjifi: 

*r i” 

IX p. 283. {Bomia ed. p. 274 {Tel, ed.) 

Sdhitya, 

7. SShit ya-ratndl ara . This is by far the most ini. 
portant and famous of the author ’.s work.s. In 10 ‘Tarangas’ 
traverses almost the whole field ot Saih'-krt poetics except 
Dramaturgy, He denouinos authors like Vidyanatha who 
for mercenary motives extolled m their works kings who are 
but mortals, hnnseli dedicating hi» work to (^od ^s^T Hama, 
candra. Almost every stanza gi\eii a^ illustration in hI^ 
work relates to some incident in ihe life of ?rT Rdma Tla* 
titles of the ten ‘Tarahgas’ are as fellows ; 

I. GranthSt aihbhasnmot (hr ltd 

ir, Abhtdhs 
HI. Lak§(inS. 

IV. yyafijandm 
V. Guna, 

VI, SnhdSlaiikkdrft. 

VIH ArthUld'/hklira, 
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VIII. Do§a. 

IX. Dhvani. 

Uccsci^ 

Postpotiinj^ to !i fufcuro occasion a critical study of the 
work and its place in the history ot Samskft Sahilya litera- 
ture, we give here I'or the inform ition of scholars a list of 
the important writers and works mentioned in the »S. R. 


Important writers and works cited in the 
^dhiiya-ratnShara (TeJ, ed.). 


1 . 

wrimaH. VII. p 177. X. 

327. 

2. 

TV. p. 

115. 

3. 

{By the poet himself) V 

II. p. 233 ; X. p. 


3o5. and 374, 


4. 

VI. p. 155. 


5. 

!pmwre. X. p. 349. 


6. 

<Si5JlJnPRT. IX ]), 293, and 3 

78. 

1 . 

1. 21; III. 87 and 88, IV. Jl7 


and 123; V. 13. -36; X. 

319 and 338, 339. 

8 . 

III. 110; V 141 

; VI 143, 156. 

9. 

«pI?55. X 338. 


10 . 

nw X. 356. 


11 . 

X. 318, 3l9. 


12. 

X. 340. 


13. 

X 348. 


14. 

«nT^-gTm. I. 22. 


J5. 

mw-WPRRT. (The poet’s own) 

VII 176 

16. 

X. 326. 


17 . 

II. 83; X. 319, 353. 

18. 

IV. 117. 
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19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 


23. 

24 

25. 

2(3. 


27. 

28 

29. 


30. 

31 

32. 

33. 


34- 


35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 


40. 


X. 350, 372- 

X. 341. 

V'. 129; 136; X. 335, 336. 

1. 32. 

(=»I??T3^) X. 337-8. 

X. 349- 

X.‘32], 340,349. 

.fj;45T?T^ By the i)oeL himself; HI. HO; 
V. il41; VI. 156. 

(5) TOm X 341. 

I. 22, 23. 

X, 340. 

(=«5«!5T0E) X 308, 324 iiiul 331 

11, 64. 

X. 341. 

f^fruns?. V 130; VII. l!»7. 

On th- p)ef. hun^elf II. 51; 

VII 205, IX 275. 

5lf^ V 31('' 

IX. 277, 310. 349, 850 .md 372. 

By Bhojii X 335. 

^?rwt. (=«T?fTj X 338. 

(Saiiie life th.* 

(A poem m Brakrt by the poet hiin>el£) 
X. 346. 

I. 23- 


B. Comment dries. 

S. BhUiyi-ramn-inabM. (Niwa-MS-T eai'i,.!.) 
Wu,-m>sllri «M, » .i'VoMe o£ Sri Kanm a.r.l 

of oirimoii that lUmawasHr. Supreme Ba.ns. It .a am 

that in hii later rl.ya ha became a ‘Sauny.sm and asaun,. 


d 

Slimed 
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the nam»i ol! liamin.iuda ol: GoviudSnanda and composed a 
coTi’nentary oa Sinkira’a BhUspa on th« Brohma-sUtras. 
But whether rhe author of Ratnn-prabhS is identical with 
th ! .lu'lior of the SShitya-ratnSkara has )<et to be investi- 
gated. 

9. BrahmSimrta-rar&inx, (Printed in Telugu 
chiraciers. Saras vali-Nilaya Press, Mellore, 1900). 

This work otherwise known as Brnlima-sutm-yuru- 
vrlti was vsritten by one ‘Dharma-bliutta’, rhe disciple of an 
ascetic, Sri iMukunda&rauia-&i Icai.im b> name, and Maho- 
pSdhyaya S(i-Uamaciindrar}a and sou oi Tirurnalicarya. 
The ideud y of Dh.irma-bhatt.i with our liharmasuri has 
aho to be investig.ited. In S. R. our poet gives his 
i.ither’s name Barvate^a. K this ferni is ii Sanskriti&ed 
form ol ''Tirumala' , then vi' are somewhat in a position to 
oqii.itc the two airhor-. Lik* the authui ul .he 6’. R, this 
author also dedicates his nork to Sri Rama and this point is 
in favour of the identity. 

Bihlioijtaphy, 

1. NorakSsuni-injaya. Printed 1885 (luTelugu 

characters. )Madras. 

2, Sdhitya-ratucLiara, With the cornim iitary Man- 

dam by Mulladi Laksrnana.stlri, Madr.is, 18 1 
(In Telugu characters), 

3 S3hi(yct-ra(nSkara. VVirh the coramentary 

by MadhusUdana MiSra, Bomra, 1901. 
(In Nagail chanicter.s). 

4 ‘The and the Mandara Commentaries on 

the SShifyaratiiSlara\ Ajap. r in Telugu 
by the present writer. {Journal of the Teluyu 
Acadomy, Vol. X.V1I No 6. 1929), 



APPiiNPIX. 


I, S&hiiya-rahiakarfl — Colophon to I Taiaftga, p 33, 
{Tel. ed.) 

wtj?nff9%«i^qwisisrer«g?- 

r»Tfl 

«rw 

sr«in^tTU.” 

II. SB Concluding Slokne of 1 Taraftga, p. 34. 
(36, 37 Si.) 

“wTwwfr^TfiiP^iiraflhfr iwwim - 

ij|A; f^snra ?r^9TT'srrf.T: ii 

'TOl5?i^'ti^4%gisrl¥'^a »i: 

W3n?i: «i4a«i=?:^«nomar^**TrBngn^ i 

wi^ijyw wn: h 

HI. S. R. Coficludiiig Slofeft of JIl TaraAga, p. JIO 

‘ ... . 1 ag5?PCTr 

^t«n f^ f nyM » n g% ?fg«[pr3Bi wnir 

tl?rt»WRin ”ii 
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IV. S.R Coucluding Sloki of VII Taranga, p. 248. 

^(fTT »T3tiaf ?Tgr%^ ^T5g'»r=!Tr: g4r?^Ji \ 

?rgf^iT»Tff^%Tr 


V. iS' R Concluding (D.^-Do ^il) Slokas ot X 
Taraftga, p 375 — 376. 


93. “jn'#»rrf>i5iwsnp'it^ikwaJsirg?isiiiTr^in 

5Tls?i ?Ttff^Vr wr sr^: i 

stNci ^ 

^rtyt *mw!;?Tdsf^?T f? Tflitun e ii 


94. HI Hm: «fwlr i^d w 

^ HI I'^ilHfn^'ljrf^HT^'TTfiTSII'fT H^?i; || 

95. HHTffl H^fcT H: 

^ooii gfl5THW56r5?^T?^f5JIf%: i 

hh'^hh H5«^{%»ir m^5n 

HiSH f^H^rTT HIlksT^ciTWC; ||” 

Vr. 5. i?. i. p. 16 

‘‘sT^^irr »i.WK Hoftrir. 
sf Hrf^; sflH^H I 

a^tflHHI eBWH sinr%^ ir 
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VII. Narakasura-vijaya, 13 Si 

jfsi'tfinm ?irs5n 

«??mnfi r»»Tgl[sn?i : ii 

VIII. Narakdsura-vi)aya, 16 Si. 

“a^ ^cp^at narfq faaTi 

JTl)i4 ^aai^i 1% ar^gaq; i 

q^qiarsa^^RargqnaT 

^ arf^sf^ wral fJriJ; « ” 




SECTION V. 


PHILOSOPHY & RELIGION. 

Presidential Address. 

S. S. Sur^^anarayanan, M. a., B. Sc.. (Oxon), Bar»at-Law, 

My first duty is to thank the authorities for having 
conferred on me the signal honour of presiding over this 
section. The mantle of even a stop-gap president could 
have fallen on worthier shoulders ; and when I left Nagpur 
chfirged with Professor Rauade’s message of sincere regret 
for the weakness of his flesh despite the willingness of his 
spirit, I had no idea that I would have to deliver that 
message from the chair that he had been chosen to fill. I 
owe the distinction, I Sim sure, to the goodness of my friends 
and the tolerance of others. Quite apart from my demerits, 
the short notice will not allow of my doing anything like 
justice to the position ; it will, however, be my endeavour 
to sustain it with a minimum of disgrace. 

Let me repeat again the message sent to you by Pro- 
fessor Ranade, He valued highly the honour you had done 
him and hoped to justify it. His physical constitution, 
however, let him down to such a degree that any exertion was 
unthinkable. Only the sense of duty to this Conference 
gave him the energy even to utter the few words he did to 
me. He did not give us at Nagpur a written address which 
I could ponder over at leisure ; nor had either of us the 
leisure or energy to discuss the substance of his address- 
Yet I venture to hope that in the little I say to-day I shall 
voice the same principle that inspired Professor Ranade’s 
address to us at Nagpur, the principle of the unity and con- 
tinuity of spirit. 
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As Advaitis’s Plea for Continuitf. 

The charge that our philosophy has been divorced from 
our lives has beeu so often repeated that it has become com- 
mon-place* We are content with repeating it where we do 
not ignore it. And with the subhmest of our philosophies, 
the advaita^ firmly established by Kerala’s greatest son, we 
seem compelled to admit the substance of the charge and 
claim that it is no defect at all, that it is a bhu§ana, not a 
'du§a‘n,a, hor, has not philosophy for its sphere the highest 
reality — the paramdrtha, while all mundane pursuits 
are concerned only wJth the empii-ically reah the vyava~ 
kdrikaf Nothing can be gained surely by mixing up the 
two, except confusion, unrighteousness and despair. The 
concerns of the world are best regulated by sciences-physical, 
biological, social, and the laws they have codified. The 
march of time may necessitate some changes in these codes, 
but there can and will never be such a radical change as will 
convert any of the sciences into philosophy. The sciences in 
the narrow sense are pdficabhautika; even where the term 
refers to the moral sciences we are still concerned with 
Dharma, not Brahman; between the one which is ever 
attained perfection and the other which is a quest of to be 
attained perfection no comparison should be possible. It 
may be that the pursuit of science or Dharma leads one 
eventually to the eternal truth. But to mix up the two 
pursuits mistaking the one for the other will lead to wander- 
ing endlessly in the deserts of error. So long as you are in 
and of the world, observe its standards, obey its laws; seek 
not to transgress them in the confused light of a spiritual 
unity. That unity is no doubt real, but it is not for you 
and me, just because we still think of ourselves in the 
plural. Laws and Codes may be surmounted when plurality 
is transcended, not a moment earlier. 

The consequences of such a doctrine cannot but be far 
reaching, in the realms both of theory and practice. The 
up-holder of philosophic unity has no right to sacrifice 
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multiplicity ; but surely he has no right to hypostatise the 
discrete and the diverse as the pluralist does. He cannot 
hold (as does a modem exponent of Advaita) ^ that in the 
realm of vyavahMra he grauts as mitch reality to the multi- 
verse as does the dvaitin- There are not two realms, those 
oE vyamhdra and paramUrtha; there is only one reality the 
paramdrthika, of which the vydvahdrika is a section and a 
semblance. And while in the section there cannot ear 
hypothesi be presented a synoptic view of the whole, yet the 
whole cannot but be in the part too, informing it, while sus- 
taining it. From the empirical to the real, from appearance 
to the Absolute, a passage is either possible or it is not. If 
not, the absolutist philosophy is an irrelevant nightmare. 
If on the contrary the passage is possible there can be no 
radical discontinuity between the two. The appearance is 
neither entirely an appearance nor has it a distinctive reality 
in a fantastic realm of its own. It is real ; but its reality 
derives from and is reducible to the Absolute. N^on-dualism 
(or Illusionism if that name bo preferred) may be appre» 
dated by the few ; but it is not inapplicable to the many. 
It may repel them as indeed which increase of knowledge or 
invention did not Neither the Copemican theory nor the 
steam engine was welcomed with open arms even by the 
enlightened among the populace. 

It is only on such lines that the doctrine of adhikari* 
bheda is to be understood. It is not that the non-ad hikdrin 
should not take to the <iueHt of the self, but that he will 
not normally; even if he does, he cannot pursue it success- 
fully, and a wilful pursuit in these circumstances will lead to 
repeated failures and perhaps considerable loss to the com- 
munity in respect of the services he could have usefully 
rendered; only thus can there be justification for social or 
legal condemnation of such inquiry, not on the ground of 
eternal damnation for the inquirer; for the advaitin cannot 

1. Uin. S' Aa«Dl»kri«hDa Sutria, ia the Sanskrit Introduotion to his 
new Edition of Niyay&mTtarAdTSituiddhi. 
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hold to the doctrine of the damnation of any one. Bealisa* 
tion is possible for all and inevitable for all ; some realise 
earlier, others later ; not all methods are suitable to all ; the 
closing of certain paths is purportful only as indicating 
others which will be more serviceable in the case of parti- 
cular adhikarins. Hence it is that Sankara denied to the 
&11dra the eligibility for Vedanta study alone, not for 
Brahman-knowledge, His successors, however, were far 
less liberal Overpowered by the weight of traditions, codes 
and prejudices, the only salvation they could see even for 
the enlightened non-dvija was through re-birth as a dvija 
and even among dvijas, the Brahmin has pride of place; for 
he alone could renounce, and renunciation is an indispens- 
able preliminary even to V^edanta-Sravaija; so the hapless 
sudra who obtained re-birth as a ksatnya or a vaisya had to 
spend yet another life in probation, * This stair-case 
theory of spiritual progression could commend itself to these 
self-appointed private secretaries of Providence, only because 
the all.parvasive Absolute was confounded with a spiritual 
pontiff and immured in a sanctum sanctorum outside which 
all inequalities and iniquities could be perpetrated and per- 
petuated. If it is true that the spirit is eternally pure, wise 
and free, surely it must be permissible to look for purity 
even in defilement, wisdom in ignorance, freedom in bond- 
age And does it not savour of audacity for us frail and 
ignorant mortals to say that thus and thus alone can the 
infinite spirit realise itself, not in any other, or that such 
and such births and rituals are indispensable before wisdom 
can dawn ? Prescribed paths and modes are all right m their 
place; they serve to guide, but not to dominate; outside 
them there may be little safety, but there is no damnation. 
The GJtacarya was surely right when he said that para- 
dharma imports fear; but fear produces Right only in the 
timid. Indian mariners of olden times, we are told, were 

not content with coastal navigation; they fared forth in 

— 

1. See the StddhdntaUSOian^aha^ Chapter Til) eectioas 1 422 and 2.142 
(Madras University edition). 




uncharted seas and were attended with notable success. 
Why should we in the sea of the spirit alone cling fast to 
the buoys and mooring ropes, fearing to venture forth ? 
Have we not less cause for fear than the mariner ? The 
waste of waters is but his element, whereas the ocean of 
spirit is not an alien entity but our own very self. 

Realisation is not the monopoly of any class nor of any 
mode. It may come through spiritual analysis or through 
thd melting of the heart in devotion or through self-sur- 
render in service. This is not an innovation due to Western 
impact. BharatTtTrtha in the 14th century indicated the 
possibility of realisation through meditation on the nirguna^ 
instead of Vedanta-inquiry * ; such contemplation he 
identified with yoga and cited in Ins support the Gita verse; 
^^yat sdAkliyaih prdpyaie sthdnam tad yogair api gamyate," 
The difference between the two paths was only of the time 
taken. This idea of greater or less delay, again, is as old at 
least as Mandiina MiSra, who held that dirama-karmas like 
agnihotra were helpful to the seeker as a horse is to the 
wayfarer in reaching the goal quicker. Of a piece with 
BharatTtTrtha’s teaching is Madhusudana’s doctrine of 
Ifhakti as a mode of realisation. In the case of Madhu- 
sudana, however, the iutellectualist virus has been active; we 
are not merely told that what is realised through bhakti is 
the conditioned (this may be paralleled by what Vacaspali 
has to say of sdk^dtkSra), but we seem to be aware all the 
time of a struggle betwetm intellectual loyalty to the uncon- 
ditioned and emotional loyalty to the conditioned. And all 
this because of an ancient prejudice against the emotions 
and the will. The melting of the heart in love is not less 
noble than the expansion of it in wisdom; and the trans- 
cendence of the gulf between kartr and karma in action is 
not less noteworthy than the transcendence of that between 
seer and seen in knowledge. The unity appears in and 


1 Bee the isiddhaniaietataitgnha, Ohepter III, seotion 3'0 
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breaks through the multiplicity every moment in emotion 
and volition no less than in intellection. One of these is 
not more sacrosant than the others. And the philosophy of 
non-dualism should look for integrative synthesis rather 
than intellectual dominance Bhcikti and karma-yoga have 
found re-cognition among our teachers ; but they have seldom 
been treated by the advaitin as on a par with intellectual 
inquiry. Realisation is not the prerogative of the intellect; 
the most that mtelloct can claim is that in some cases it is a 
quicker guide. 

The contrast normally developed between jndna and 
karma is largely responsible for the exaltation of the former. 
Knowledge is of what is; it is necessary and-certain; action 
relates to what is to be; it is uncertain and arbitrary. But 
cognition, which depends not merely on capacity but also 
interests, is not less uiicertam than conation. If facts 
compel, so do purposes and cliaracter. And if the cognitive 
functioning makes us aware even of the unpleasant and un- 
willed, so does conation bring about the unpleasant and the 
not directly willed The drain -inspector cannot avoid the 
stink of the sewer; no more can the revolutionary avoid 
killing scores of his beloved comrades m wrecking a royal 
train. Is there any reason why the former should be nearer 
Brahmaii-realisation than the latter ? 

; In a world that deified ritual while abolishing the 
deity, Sankara found himself compelled to wage unceasing 
war against the Mlinamsaka. This pre-occupation led to a 
two-fold defect, an exaggeration of the role of cognition and 
a depreciation of the unity in the empirical world. The 
adoption of l the Bhatht-naya m vyavahdra has not been an 
unmixed blessing to the advaiiin. The insistence on 
empirical plurality can be overdone to the extent of making 
non-dualism appear otiose. Thus, the sphofa-vddin main- 
tains the reality of a single artha-prasava-nimitta, called 
spho}a,, gradually and increasmgly manifested in successive 
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Bounds constituting a word; and the manifestation of this 
unity as a multiplicity he illustrates with the analogy of the 
reflection of a single face in different media. Though this 
analogy la acceptable to and handled by the advaiiin m other 
contexts, the doctrine of sphofa has been discarded for no 
compelling reason by successive advaitins from Safikara 
downwards. In this matter, as also m viewing emotions 
as to be sublimated and not suppressed, Mandana is perhaps 
a truer advaitin. riphota-vSda, he holds, is an auxiliary to 
advaita \ and the Brahman that he establishes is the Bliss 
wherein desires are quelled by bemg sublimated from the 
fleeting to the permanent, not extirpated, since extirpation 
is impossible. It may be legitimately claimed that Mandana 
lb foremost among integrative advattins, ^ for whom unity 
instead of residing m a transcendent sphere informs and 
enlivens all aspects of this empirical multiverse. lAt no time 
oi stage anil m no mode of life is this unity to be shelved or 
forgotten. It is not a garment to be doffed nor a tool to be 
put aside or reclaimed. Kor is it a unity which is somehow 
lumped With the multiplicity as is done by the philosophers 
of ideiitity-in*differeiifie. It is Maqdana again who 

held avidya and indyd to co-exist, the former being a pre- 
pafatiou for and an instrument to the latter. Without 
uesc.ence there cannot be the dawn of knowledge. In the 


1 A vt^ry plftUBiblc re&Bon for Bncoeas la thm hue la hia 

ooml>inBtiou of advaua with>tlie householder's The popular 

Btory of hia defeat u\ argument by SaAkara and hi8 lubieqaeat 
renuuciation see in a to have little warrant iu fact* The Ma^ana- 
Sure^Yara 0 (|aatioD oaa gain little oredence after the elaborate 
examiuatioii of it in recent years (see partiealarl> Mm S Kappu- 
HWatat Sastrj'e Introduotion to the Brahmasidiih^ the writer of the 
Foreword to that book holda a different view, but be has done httle 
to aubatantiate it or go into tbe merits of the learucd editor's 
arguments). 

2* The identity is more fundamental tlian the differenoe , it aooounts 
for the difference and is present m the difference, but the two are not 
equally real, nor is it that they are real in different spheres or at 
different times. AsBhi^gav&n Bama^a says: 
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iwords of an Indian philosopher of to-day “Reality and exis- 
|tence are not to be set against each other as metaphysical 
contraries.’’ ^ Or, to cite Ramapa again, imperfect know- 
ledge leads to perfect knowledge and the latter itself is per- 
fection, not that which has perfection for an attribute. 

The adoption of Bhatta-naya in the realm of practice 
has led to some very unsatisfactory results. Kumarila is in 
more than one way comparable to Hegel. The godless 
autonomy of Dharma has a close analogue in the super- 
moral autonomy of the State. And both these philosophers, 
it will be remembered, were staunch champions of identity- 
in-difference. A consequence of the former doctrine is our 
clinging to a Sana tana Dharma, in spite of advaita profes- 
sions, looking for jierraanenco in the notoriously changing 
world of moral observances, even when the sciences where 
permanence held sway till recently have turned to worship 
the new God of Indeterminacy. The scientist’s criticism of 
casuality is not more acute than the advaita dialectic of SrT 
Harsa and Citsukha. Yet our faith in causality, whether 
natural or magical, is pathetic. Is it unjust to trace this to 
the constitution of a separate world of vyavahara and leav- 
ing BhSfta in undisputed sway ? 

Identity-in-difference goes with the allied doctrine of 
the equal primacy of negation. Every entity, says the 
combines both bhdva and abhdva aspects, positive 
in respect of its own existence and negative in relation to 
something else. True enough as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough. “Looking at a thing in relation to 
others”, this is surely a secondary and subjective process;' 

3. The World’s Uoboro Soul, p 29. 

prdiQpQiBSn lu tac evp^ib 

pH Ai j, 'f LD fsiAijijiutkpirtk, 

(UJJadu Narpadu 37.) 



AS wKik a^h&m and its expression in negation must both be 
eeoondary, not of the same grade as positivity; while positi- 
fity is constitutive of the entity, negativity can make no 
suicjh claim. And difference, being anyonydbhdva^ is in no 
b^er case than other forms of abh'dva. What happens 
then to the boasted ideotity-in-difference? ' It is easy *to see 
the evils issuing from the failure to treat negation as punely 
secondary. The negative, subsidiary and instrumental 
aspects of value obtain recognition as if possessed of in* 
‘depoident status. The positive back-ground and starting 
point which alone can give them worth is forgotten. Valua- 
tions are distorted and men stray far from fruitful paths. 
Look to the course of ideals and events in India witiiin the 
last quarter of a century; }ou will find a senes of negations 
begiiimug with the non- brahmin movement, meandering 
through nou-co-operation and culminating in prohibition. 
Nor is this only a recent phenomenon. Through centuries 
the grim spectre of uutoucliability has been stalking us. 
And thit distinctively Indian figure* the ascetic, has been 
seen mostly m a negatiC^e garb; he appears as one that has 
nothing, not the one that has given up everything; he is 
not a pafivrdjaka except in name ; for you cannot renounce 
what you do not have. For all our vaunted spirituality 
the mnnydsin today js an object of superstitious awe or 
tolerant contempt, not of loving devotion. Is this not due 
to the dominence of negation, the consequent dichotomy of 
the , world into the “Haves” and “Have-nots” and the logi- 
cally consequent contempt of the former for the latter? 
►The ffaqir’ has become a term of derision not merely in 

1* For 4 poLDtedi if brief statomeat of tho dootrine of oontinnity's 
Bhagav&n UamupA cannot be 8ur passed; ace vv. 17, 18 of his 
nttoeb* Narpa^^ eap. the latter : 




ilaglish. but also in the vernacular; and for this we have the 
Bh 3 t^a-naya to thank. We have found the dichotomising 
tendency irresistible and have set up nivrlti against pravftti 
inaction over against action* failing to heed the GTtScSrya’s 
warning. In this matter of negation at least the PrSl^Skara 
seenn to have been nearer to the truth as envisaged in advaita. 
Negation for him is secondary. And not prescriptions alone 
but prohibitions too derive their imperative character from 
the realisation damkaryam" , not “This is not to be 

done by me”. That the advaitin should have failed to 
adopt and build on such a position is a phenomenon whieh 
the historian may explain, but the philosopher will continue 
to deplore. 

It is true as Appayya says that the ancients, solely 
intent on establishing the unity of the self, paid no heed to 
what 18 estiblished iii empirical usage, and hence expounded 
manifold paths; while, however, it is wise to guide oneself 
by the star, it i.s folly to give oneself up to star-gazing. 
And the unkind critic may say that many are the wells 
into which our philosophers fell because of the latter habit. 
It is true that all roads lead to Home; but some are surely 
shorter than others; and even the more circuitous ones may 
in some cases have to be preferred because of the rugged - 
ness and neglected condition of the others- The adequate 
survey of paths and their proper mapping is a task which 
the advaitin cannot well leave to others; for to him belong 
an insight and an apercu which cannot be theirs. In taking 
up this task with courage and carrying it through with 
perseverance the advaitin will make his contribution to 
render philo.sophy a live preposition; then wilt philosophy 
be rid of dryness and religion of superstition, and men's 
lives attain the roundedness of perfection, not the rounded- 
ness of a cypher. 



PROBLEMS OF PAltCADAgl. 

PBA,EtLAD C. DiVAKJI, M. A., IX. M., 

First Class Subordinate Judge^ Broach. 

Introductory Remarks, 

The Pahcadaii is a very well-known work in Sanskrit 
poetry on the Advaita VedSnta oE the SaAbara school com- 
posed about the fourth quarter of the fourteenth or the first 
of the fifteenth C3n''ury of the Cbrntian era. As its very 
name implies it is a work in fifteen chapters. They are of 
varying lengths and each bears a separate sub-title, which, 
unlike the title of the work as a whole, is indicative of the 
topic treated of therein such as Tattvaviveka, Citradlpa, 
Yoganandfi &c Having found in the SiddhSntalefe i of 
Appayya DTkfit several references to the views of Bhir- 
tTtTrtha on several topics of importance expressed in several 
chapters of that work and also foun I those chapters invari- 
ably referred to by their sub-titles as appearing in the printed 
edition of that work bu*" never as bei i ; the chapters of any 
single work containing a group of fifteen chapters, it struck 
me whether it may not be that these so called chapters were 
m fact separate booklets and that they were later on strung 
together and given the present collective name which has no 
reference whatever to the subject-matter thereof, a thing, 
which though not absolutelj’ rare as is shown by such title 
as Daiailoki and Satasloki, is ci'rtainly unusual in the 
Vedftuta litoratme. I therefore set to myself the task cf 
ascertaining from the materials at my command whether it 
must be the author or one of the authors of tliose chapters 
who had done so or somebody else later on and if the latter 
was the case about what time that somebody must have 
done BO. 

Similarly while reading the commenUry on the Jivan- 
muktiviveka of Vidyftrapya by Sastn Achyutrao Modak 
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(Anand&ilram Sanskrit Series No. XX). I found it narrated 
therein that VidySraijyamuni had composed the first six 
chapters of this work and that on seeing them and being 
pleased with them his Guru BhftratItTrtha had composed 
the subsequent nine. That seemed to me rather unbeliev- 
able bjcause while the subject-matter of the five chapters 
are allied together and their sub-titles also end uniformly 
in the word ‘‘Viveka” the subject-matter of the sixth is not 
allied to them and its sub-title “Citradfpa'’’ ends in the Word 
“Dfpa” in which also end the sub- titles of the seventh td the 
tenth chapters, such as “Kntasthadlpa”, “Dhyanadipa” &c. 
I was therefore led to investigate the question of the author- 
ship of the several chapters of the work and lay the result 
of that investigation before this learined audience. 

Title of the ivork. 

The title * P ahead as}" appears on a consideration of the 
internal and external evidence, which has come to my know- 
ledge, to have been given by some one other than the author 
or any of the authors of portions thereof and the commenta- 
tor Rimakrana, As tor the internal evidence thereout the 
work as awh'^le and its first chapter have no colophon what- 
ever. The separate sub-title of the latter, “Tattvaviveka- 
prakarana" can be gathered from its having been stated at 
the commencement thereof. Out of the remaining fourteen 
chapters which have colophons, though in varying phraseo- 
logy, the title of the work, PaheadaS} is found mentioned 
in the colophons of all except two namely, Chapters IV and 
XIII. It might be inferred from these data that the author 
or one of the two authors presumably Vidyftraiaya, hatl him. 
self collected together the fifteen chapters and givWi them 
the collective name Paheadait, on arranging them in the 
order in which they are found in the published edition because 
the only obstacle to such an inference presented by the omis- 
sions above-noted can be easily removed by attributing them to 
the carelessness of the scribe who copied out the manuscript 
on which the printed edition is based, it not being improper 
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to OflsaiQe tb&t the oolophone had been written by the anchor 
himeelf and that he who collected and arranged the chapter^* 
and gave the name to the work could not have been so care- 
leas as to omit to append i colophon below one out of fifteen 
chaptaii and^to omit to mention the name given to the work 
from the colotphons to only two of the chapters forming part 
of that work. 

This inference does not however appear to sound 
when certain other internal and external evidence is weighed 
against the above. 

Firstly though in Puflca. XI. 1 the author Of the last 
five chapters states that he will speak of BrabrnSnanda, 
which according to the saquel consists oi those five chapters, 
each bearing a separate sub-title such as “BrahmSnaiide Y(^- 
gnandah” “ BiMhuignande Advaitinandah ” &c,, and mXV. 
22 of the smie work he refers to the* present Chapters XI, 
XII & Xtll as the first, second and third chapters, he does 
not mention the name FahcadaH at any place throughout 
the work. Similarb/ in Chapter IV of the Jivanmukiivtveia * 
the author thereof, who ij believed to be Vidyiraiiya, speaks 
of the “ fourth chapter of Brahmiminda treating ol Vidyg- 
nanda '' and not ns “ the fourteenth chipter of the Panca- 
daST ” life he can be expected to do if he had himself collected 
together all the fifteen chapters and given them the latter 
name. It would not therefore be unreasonable to infer that 
the idea of doing so had not struck him and that he had not 
in fact done so. 

Secondly, the only Sanskrit commentary on that work 
which is so far published and ever knpwn to scholar.s * is that 
composed by Papdit RSmakfim named variously a.s Tstpa- 
ryubodhinf, Padadfpikei, Padayojand and Vydkhyd. The 
name PaUcadasi does not appear any of the introductory 


1 , j.n»nMram B^nakrit Serieg Ko. XX p 368 
9 . Vide Aafreaht’s OaUdogaf^n pt I. p 314 
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veraea whatever at the commencement of the commentary on 
each of the first ten chapters and on the first of the last five 
chapters (eleventh) collectively given the name “Brahman- 
anda”. It does not also appear in the introductory remarks 
in prose in the beginning oE each chapter in the aeparate 
colophons appended to the commentary on each chapter. 
There is however mention of the separate snb-title of each 
chapter in those verses and colophons, I have not come 
across that name anywhere in the body of the commentary 
also, On the other hand it is noteworthy that this commen- 
tator has prefixed introductory verses to Chapter XI only 
out of Chapters XI to XV collectively named Brhatn&nanda^ 
has numbered the chapters as one tu five instead of eleven 
to fifteen and has while meniioning in sub-title oE each of 
them referred to that chapter as forming part of Brahmdn- 
anda as fot example Brahmdnande Y oganandah,^ BrahmSn' 
ande Ad 2 'a{tdnandah &c- not as Paficadasyd'h Yogdnandaii 
&c. Th IS Hamakrana again describes himself m the colo- 
phons either as SrT Paramahathsa ParivrSjak§cSrya SrT 
BhgratTtTrtha-Vidj^arapya-inunivarya-kinkara or SrTcarpa- 
§i|ya. It appears from this that he was a direct pupil of 
BhSratTtTrtha and Vidyaranya and therefore had the best 
means of knowing whether the authors or one of them had 
or not strung together the fifteen chapters and given them 
the collective name Pancada&i, These data point to the 
conclusion that he did not know that the authors or one of 
them had done so and that he himeelf too had not done eo. 

Thirdly, Appayya Dlksit has referred to portions of this 
work in his Siddhantaleia several times 3. On each occa 
Sion he has mentioned the title of the chapter m which the 
particular view has been expressed as if it were the title of a 
work by itself not as if it were the sub-title of a chapter of 
larger work named Paficadaif. 


8. Vids SttMhanla^,m (Madnt UniTersily edition) p. H (Tfcttvavi. 
vek*), p. 14l(0itrftdlpa), p. 16 (Bra,fcmanaDda And the Oitradlpe), p 32 (Knt*. 
^thadipAAud Natftkedipa), p, 86 (Katesthedipa) ^ad p 94 (DhyRnadlpA) . 



Tbe evidence both intenialand external as to the fifteeti 
chapters of ths Pahcadaii havi'ig originally been separate 
booklets and as to their having been collected and 
arranged as in the printed edition and given the collective 
name Pancadaii by some one other than BhSratTtTrtha, 
Vidyara^ya and UaniakrsQa at a date subsequent to the 
second half of the sixteenth or the first of the seventeenth 
century A. D., when the Siddantalesa is believed to have 
been composed,'* thus far outweighs that as to its having 
bjan done by any of the three responsible personages. 
Hence the conclusion that it must have been done by some 
scribe or editor subsequent to the second half of the six* 
teenth or the first of the seventeenth century, 

II 

Authonhip of the work. 

Popularly tins work is Ixdieved to have been composed 
■wholly by Vidyarapya Svami who vas the same as 
Msdhava, minister of kings Bukka I and Harihara of (he 
Vijayaimgar kingdom who ruled m the second half of the 
fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth century, Vasu- 
deo iSastri Panashikar who edited it for publication by the 
Niriiaya Sagar Press of Bombay in 1926 has also spoken of 
it m his preface in Sanskrit to that edition as having been 
composed by the same writer. In tbe colophons to Chapters 
VI to X and XIII to XV \hdyarapya alone has been men- 
tioned as the author of every one of them. There is a second 
view of Appayya Dlksit that BharatTtTrtha had composed 
this work. This view is not expressed anywhere but is 
capable of being reasonably inferred from his having in his 
SiddhSLntaleia referred to as the opinion of BharatTtTrtha 
that which can be traced to verses 153-62 of the CitradTpa 

4. Vide IntroduotioD to the Siddhaniahindu (Q 0, Beriea Vol. 
pp, UXXl-Il end Introduction to fyddhSntaltla (Madiee UniTersity Senes) 
yoi. I, p. a. 
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Ohaptdf VI oC the PaiicadaH^ and having stated tne 

DhySnadlpa (chapter IX of the same work® to have been 
composed by the same author. It seems possible from bis 
having ascribed both the sixth and the ninth chapters to 
fiharatltTrtha that he believed BhSratTtTrtha and VidyS- 
rapya to be identical personages but such an inference is 
negatived by his having referred to the same individual at a 
third place in the same work as “Vidyarapyaguru’"^ . This 
^ com}X)und word is capable of being interpret^ in another 
way namely as meaning Guru Vidyanuya ® but that inter- 
pretation does not appear to be correct in the lightirf tbeiWo 
previous raferouces and in view of the fact that the Dlksifc 
seems to refer at this place to verses 36 to 46 of 
Drgdnya-viveka, a work which is reputed to be a compo-- 
sitioii of BharatTcTrtha not of Vidygrapya. The identity 
theory is also negatived by other evidence which consists of 
a statement in the colophon to the JlvanmuLtivivelca^ that it 
had been composed by “Vidyarapya, a pupil of Bhlratl- 
tTrthh’* and the fact of Papijit Kamakfspa, the only com. 
mentator on the Fancadasi, having made obeisance to both 
BharatTiirtha and Vidygrapya in an introductory verse placed 
at the commencement of the commentary on each of chapters 
I to X, and XI with which Brahmdnanda consisting of five 
closely allied chapters begins, by using the dual expression 
“SrT BharatTiTrtha-Vidyarapya— muiiTfevarau’*’. Therefore 
Appayya Dlkjit must be held to be of the view that Bhgratl- 
tTrtha alone hud composed the whole of the Pahcadaif, 
There is yet a third view as to the authorship pf that work 
and that is that it had been composed partly by Vidygrapya 
and partly by BharatTtTrtha, This view appears to have 


6. V*A Madra»-Uuivorait>' edition Vo\. Jt p 23 and Mr, g. g. gastr/ 
Note No, 1J7 »t p. TI of the Notes to Chapter I o£ that vork« 
6. Ibid p, 94« 

7* J hid page 61^* 

g, V BaUri'B Note &0 hi p X of NeldB. 

9* A^andakam Sanakril; SeriBB Na p* 
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been held by Sadhu NiScaladSa, the learned author o£ the 
y^riitp/'abhdkafa, & Hindi work o i the VedSuta dial^ticd' 
and by PltSmbar SvSmi, the learned editor o£ the Pahca- 
daii 1°. Pandit Achyutarao Modak, the learned comment* 
ator of the Jivanmukiiviveka also mentions it as a fact that 
VidySranyiyhad at first partly composed this work and 
latterly his Garu BhfiratTtTrtha composed the remaining por- 
tion thereof at his request 

Out of these three views neither the first nor the second 
is sound and reliable, bicAuse the general mass of readers can- 
not be expected to be critical. Its judgment is generally 
found to have been bised on a gram of truth mixed with 
consciously or unconsciously invented falsehood. SSstri 
-Pana&ikar too does not seem to have formed his opinion 
above referred to on weighing the available evidence for and 
against the single au horship of the work. The colophons 
to three of the chapfers of the PaTicadasi, namely, IV, V and 
XL speak of it as a work of the joint authorship of BhiratT- 
tTrtha and Vidygranya and although it is open to doubt 
whether BhgratTtTrtha had or had not a hand in the compo- 
sition of this work there is no room for doubting the fact that 
Vidygranya had played an important part m its composition 
becauae it must be on that very tact that the popular belief 
above-mentioned must have been primarily based and because 
the author of such a standard work could not have remained 
so obscure as BhgratTtTrtha is, his name being known only to 
critical students. 

On the other hand the view as to the dual authorship 
of the work is supported by strong internal and external 
evidence. With regard thereto however tradition differs as 
to how many chapters had been composed by Vidygranya 
and how many by BhgratTtTrtha, Pitgmbar Svgmi in his 
edition of the work records the tradition that the former had 
composed the first six chapters (up to Citradlpa) and the 


lO, 7t<2« Sir S. Rftdlikkrahiiau'a fmhan Phttoiophy Vol. II p. 4^1, 
U- Ssnslcrit Series ]!^o, 
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latter the retnaining nine Sastri Achyutarao Modah, the 
learned conamentator of the Jivanmuktiviveka narrates 
that VidySraijya having composed the first six chapterg 
showed them to hie master and then the latter completed the 
work by composing the next four DTpn chapters and the last 
five Ananda chapters. Ssdhu NiScaldSs on the other hand 
states that the former had composed the first ten chapters 
and the latter the last five, I will consider later on which 
version of the tradition is reasonable and true to fact. For 
the present I devote my attention to the question of dual 
authorship itself as against single authorship. 

Kow, the last five chapters are not only allied together 
on account of their treating of different aspects of BrahmS- 
nanda but it appears that they had been given that collective 
title by the author himself by the first verse of the eleventh 
chapter. In XIV. 22 again he refers to the eleventh 
to thirteenth chapters as the first, second and third chapters. 
Moreover though, as we have seen, the colophons, which 
seem to have been added by a scribe, are not reliable in that 
they ascribe tke authorship of a majority of the chapters 
to VidySraijya, amongst which there are Chapters XIII 
to XV also, those of Chapters IV, V and XI show this 
much at least that the scribe was aware that the whole work 
had not been composed by V idyarapya alone. Then again 
m the fourth chapter of the Jivanmuktiviveka entitled 
Svarupasiddhiprayojanaprakarana there is a reference to 
the fourth chapter of Brahmananda treating of VidySnanda’^, 
which points to the conclusion that Vidygrapya himself 
had treated the last five chapters of the present PaficadasI 
as constituting a separate booklet. Further Kamakfsjjia, the 
learned commentator of this work, has placed the introductory 
verse containing an obeisance to both Vidyarapya and 
BharatTtTrtha at the commencement of his commentary on 


12. Sir S. Badhakriahoftn's Indtan philoiophg Vol. U p, 46t. 

13. ADaodUiuD Sanskrit Series No. XZ p. 4. 

14. IbKi p. 358* 




eachof the 'first ten chapters and the eleventh and thus 
indicated his preference for the view that both of them had 
taken part m the composition of this work. At the same 
time, in asmuch as be states in the second line of the verse 
introducing the Y^ogSnanda chapter that he is going to 
comment upon “the Grantha known by the name of 
Brahmfinanda,” introduces the Atminanda chapter as 
forming the second chapter in BrahmSnanda and in the in- 
troduction thereto calls the Yoginanda chapter, the first 
chapter, speaks of the former as the second chapter in the 
introduction to the Advaitftnanda chapter and while in- 
troducing the Visayananda chapter calls it the fifth chapter, 
refers to the Yogananda chapter as the first chapter in his 
commentary on verse 22 of the last chapter and has not 
placed the above-mentioned introductory verse at the com- 
mencement of his commentary on the last four chapters, it 
can be definitely gathered that he believed the last five 
chapters on Ananda to constitute a separate booklet. Thus 
though Kamakrsna has not stated anywhere which chapters 
had been composed by Vidyarapya and which by Bharati- 
tirtha he can be held to support the view of the dual author, 
ship of the work as against that of the single authorship of 
Vidyarapya or BharatTtTrtha and the one that the last five 
chapters originally constituted a separate work from the 
first ten. 

The fact of dual authorship being thus proved to be 
more believable thin that of single authorship, I now address 
myself to a consideration of the question which of the two 
versions of the tradition as to the composition of particular 
chapters by Vidy&ranya and the others by the Bharatitlrtha 
appears to be more reasonable and therefore true to fact. 

As stated above the fifteen chapters of work are capable 
of being divided into three well defined groups each having 
an equal number of them in it. That being so, it does not 


15 itirnky* Ssgtra Press edition pp 401( 464i 601, 553 snd 556. 



Seem reasonable that Vidyaraijya should have composed ali 
the chapters of the first group and one of the second group 
and having stopped there shown them to his Guru and that 
then the latter should have completed the second group by 
adding four chapters thereto and composed the whole of the 
third group, while on the other hand it stands to reason that 
the former should have composed the first ten chapters con- 
stituting the first two groups and then shown them to his 
Guru and that thereafter the latter while leaving the tn^o 
groups untouched, should have added one entirely independ- 
ent group thereto The facts that the author himself had 
numbered tbe five chapters of the last group separately and 
given a compact name to that group, that he himself and his 
commentator treated it as a work by itself, that the said five 
chapters treat of only one topic though in its different 
aspects and that while that topic was such that only one 
who has made successful efforts to realise in actual eitperierice 
what one learns from books could do proper justice to it, 
the topics treated of in the first and second groups of chap- 
ters are such that anyone who had a mere bookish know- 
ledge of the Advaita philosojiby and a good command over 
tbe Sanskrit language could have composed all of them, are, 
in my opinion, sufficient for holding that there is reason only 
^n favour of the version of the tradition contained in the 
Vrittiprabhakara of Sadhu Ni§caladas. 

It is really admirable that though this is thus a work o£ 
dual authorship, the fifteen chapters which it contains are 
divisible into the three well-defined groups above-mentioned 
and that the order in which they are arranged is such that it 
marks the different stages through which a student has to 
pass in his journey towards the highest goal held out by the 
absolute idealistic doctrine of the Sankara school, namely : — 

(1) discriminative knowledge ol the self and the non-selfs, 

(2) enlightening elaborate knowledge of the ultimate and 
only reality, and (3) actual realization of its identity with the 
self in the day-to-day life of the individual. 



the destiny of the DPAHMAJ^^A^^IN 

IN THE LIGHT OF THE BRAHMAStjTKAS, 
pBoi*. P. M Modi m a , ph d., Keil. 

The last topic in Bra. Su. IV. 3 is “Where does the 
Conductor take knowers of Brahmau?” The Srutis begin- 
ning with the R.iys say that the cond'^ctor leads them upto 
Brahman ((7Aa. C/pa- I V. 15-5' or upto Brahmaloka (Br> 
Upa. VI. 2 15). What is exactly the meaning of this 
Brahman or Brahmaloka? Brahmnsutras IV. 3 7-16 deal 
with this queition, though Sfitras IV. 3-15-16 refer to a 
uifferont topic aicordmg to Sankara In these Stltras three 
different views about th“ destination of the BrahmajfiSnin’s 
journey are given, viz , those of BSdan, Jaimini and Bida- 
riyapi. 

Biddi’i raises the above question on the ground of the 
limits of tni ouduoair’s capacity to lead the Brahmajhanin 
“ How far 13 it possible for the conductor to go”. He holds 
that the conductor can go only upto a world wnich is an 
effeci of Brahman. He cannot go beyond it. Therefore 
the knower of Brahman can be carried by the conductor only 
upto a world which is an effect {Bra. Su. IV, 3.7). 

Upa. Ill, 6.1 and Kau. Upa. 1.3 distinguish between this 
effect-world and the cause or the Para, though this distinc- 
tion is not found in the Ck^. Upanisad. The Br. Upa. 
Sruti distinguishes the Karya as PrajSpatiloka and the Para 
as Brahmaloka which is called there the **anatiprasnyS 
devatH" the deity beyond which no question should be 
raised. Similarly, the Kau. Upa, Sruti distinguishes bet- 
ween the same under the names of PrajSpatiloka and Brah- 
maloka. On the ground of this distinction BSdari argues 
that the conductor leads the knower of Brahman only upto th 
KSrja (.Bra,Su. IV. 3:8), though this distinction is not found 
in the ardrddi Sruti, e. g., ChA. Upa. IV 15 ;5, If it be 
asked, “How would you explain the Chd, Upa, 



Bsdari replies, it does not mean that the conductor leads the 
knowwr of Brahman upto the Para, but in that Sruti the 
Prajipatiioka is called ‘Brahman’, because the former is very 
near the latter [Bra. Su. IV. 3:9), spatially, just as this 
world is said to be very remote irom Brahman i_Bra. Su- IV. 
4"17), An express statenaent like the one in Mu. Upa. Ill* 
2.7 shows that the knowers of Brahman whom the conductor 
carries upto the Prajipatiioka as shown in Stltras i V . 3. 7-8, 
go further than that *in company of the governor of that 
loka’ when that loka comes to an end iBra. Su. IV. 3. 10). 
And there is a tSmyti text, viz,. “All of them who have 
achieved the aim of their \ii&entei the supreme abode in com- 
pany of Brahman (*. e, fliranyagarbha) at the end of the 
Para, when the dissolution of the universe is at hand”. 
Thus, in addition to the three arguments viz,, 1. the capacity 
of the conductor to go upto the Kfirya, 2 . the mention of 
the distinction between the Karya and the Para in Br. Upa, 
HI. 6. 1, and 3- the explanation of the word ‘Brahman’ in 
the Cha- Upa- Sruti in the sense of ‘Prajapatx’ {Bra. Su,i\ ^ 
3. 7-9), Sruti and Smfti can be quoted in support of the 
view that the conductor leads the knower of Brahman upto 
the Karya, the Prajapatiloka {^Bra, Su. IV. 3, 10-11), 

Jaimini holds that the conductor leads the knower of 
Brahman upto the Para, because that Para is the chief 
aspect of Brahman, but the Karya is not the chief aspect 
(Bra. Su. IV. 3. 12), and because Srutis like Tai- Upa, 
II. 1. show that he reaches the Para {Bra. Su. IV. 3-13). 
Again it is not that the knower of Brahman has simply 
aimed at knowing (and roichiug) the Karya {Bra. Su. IV. 

3. 14). 

Badariya^a, however, believes that the conductor 
leads those meditators on Brahman toho do not resort to 
the Symitol ‘Om’ for their meditation on Brahman, In 
the case of the meditators who resort to the Symbol ‘Om’, 
there ia no need of a conductor because they are carried to 
their destination by the Sftmans (Pra. Upa. V. 5; Bra. Su 
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IV, 3.15 — apratUcilamhaniUn nayatiti B^idarHyafiMl^'i 3 
Now, the meditators on Brahman not resorting to the 
Symbol for that purpose are of two types according to 
BadarSyapa, viz.^ those who meditate on i'radhana the 
arupavad Brahman^ i. e. nirUkSra Brahman (Bra. Su. 111. 
2. 14, III. 3* 11 'and. others who meditate on Purusa the 

vad Brahman {Bra, Su. L 2. 26; Vide the author’s Paper on 
*The S cheme of the Brahmasutras I. 1 — 3 : A Rapproache- 
menr, pp. 1 12-120 in th e Journal of the Bombay Univer- 
sjty, Vo), IV. Part Ilf, November 1935y (4), Therefore 
there is no conflict both ways, i $•, between the views of 
Bftdari and Jaimini ubhayathSdo§Si—Bra. Sti. fIV. 3. 15), 
And, again, either type of meditator has made a specific 
resolution that he is going to be born unto that Brahman 
after having departed from this world’, as stated in Chd. 
Upa. III. 14. 4 {tatlratvi ca — Bra. Sd. IV. 3. 16). While 
accepting both the views of Bftdari and Jaimmi, 'the Stltra- 
kSra points out what he thinks to be the exact difference 
httween the two aspects Brahman, hec&me it is on this 
point that he does not fully agree with either BSduri or 
Jaimini, The StttrakSra appears to depend upon Pra. Upa. 

2-5 for proving this difference because that Sruti seems 
to have been referred to by him in Bra Su, IV. 3 16. We 
have elsewhere shown that the SutrakSra’s interpretation of 
this Sruti is given by him m Bra, Su. I- 3. 13 and that it 
is further discussed by him in Bra. Su, III. 3. 39 iVidep» 
1? 6 of the above-mentioned Paper). In the light of these 
Satras, the SutrakSra understands jtvaghana m Pra. Upa. 

V, 5 as the Para and Purusa in the same Sruti as A para 
Brahmau The two are identical and they may be under- 
stood as separate according as the meditator wishes {Bra. 


3. It 18 latereating to note how the Srnti. («a ««i<3n Brahma gamayat , — ) 
is interpreted by B&darl, Jaimini, and B&dar&>atia. Badari puts emphasis ujion 
$ah (i « , otivahakah), Jaimini upon Brahma and B&darft^aoa upon enan 
XfirahmajHeunoah) 

4. Only these two aspeotsare desonbed in detail in Bra. Su III, 3. 11— 54| 
as I propose to show in a book whiob 1 hope to publish soon. 
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5fi. III. 3. 39). This alternative identity differentia- 
tion between these two aspects of Brahman suggests to us 
thi view of the Sntrakara about the distinction between 
them. He apparently believes that the two are not numeri- 
cally two, though they are not necessarily one and the 
same, at least for the purpose of meditation they need not be 
regarded as the same or identical, [n sc* far as the two are 
different, both BSdari and Jaimini are correct and acceptable 
to the SutrakSra in asinuch as the conductor is required to 
lead the knoworof Brahman to his destination; and in so far 
as the two are identicaL Badarayapa modifies the viows of 
BSdari and Jatronu regarding the difference between the 
KSrya and the Para {Bra, Su* IV. 3. 16). 

Now wo miy give additional arguments in support of 
what we have said above regarding the mam point on which 
BSdarSyana differa from Badiri and Jaimini, viz.^ the 
nature of the Karya or Prajgpatiloka. According to Bada- 
rSyapa the world of Brahma or PrajSpati is not a Karya, 
but it IS only a personal or rupavat {sdkdra) aspect of the 
Para, the other aspect of which is the a-rupavat or nirdkdra 
one Jaimini and Bida**! distinguished these two, sdkdra 
and nirdldra aspects as Karya and Para which may be 
called ‘Karana’, but Badarayani takes both of them as 
Kgrapa — aspects or two aspects of the Para itself It is in 
agreement with this thut he drops the mention of the PrajS- 
patiloka in his list of the stations on the Path of gods (Bra. 
Su, IV. 3. 3). That lie would not admit it as a I oka at all, 
is clear from the fact that he den es that tUe Purusa aspect 
of the Para is subject to the fault of being regarded as a 
loka though there is something common to an ordinary loka 
and purusa or sdkdra aspect. Moreover this latter aspect 
in his school is on an equal level with the nirakdra aspect, 
both being equally powerful means for attaining directly 
absolute liberation, so much so that an option of choice bet. 
ween the two is given to the seeker in Bra. Su. III. 3, 11. 
54. The two are only two different uamee of the Par^ apd 
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the diffidreac3 iu the meth^i of meditation on the two is due 
to those names Su, III. 3, 8, 10). The two are differ- 
ent like the serpent and the coil of a serpent (B ra. Su, III 
2. 27 and III. 3. 8). Badarayapa would, therefore, not 
regard the Purusa aspect, as a loka or a Karya of Brahman, 
For this reason, it may here be pointed out, Sahkara’s sag" 
gestionto add PrajSpatiloka after Varupa and Indra (Vide 
his commentary on Bra. Su IV. 3. 3) does not appear con- 
sistent with the Stt^rakara’s view about it. 

As a result of this difference between these three thin- 
kers we find that Badari and Jaimini refer to Srutis like 
Br. Upa. III. 6. 1 and Kan. L'pa. 1. 3 in order to prove 
their view about the difference between the Karya and the 
Para (5m. Su. IV. 3 8; and Badari even explains the 
Cha, Upa.&n^^ Br. Upa Srutis beginning with the Rays 
{arcih), by giving a secondary sense to the words ‘Brahman’. 
{Chd. Upa. IV. 15. 6 and V. 10. 2) and ‘Brahmaloka’ {Br. 
Upa. VI. 2. 15). Badari h id the real support of Br. Upa* 
III. 6. 1, which places Brahmaloka higher than Prajftpati- 
loka and says that the former is the ^anatiprasnya devata. 
This phraseology seems to have induced Badari and Jaimini 
to interpret the difference between the Karya and the Para 
in their own way. But Badarayana who depends upon the 
Upa. and other arcirddi Srutis, and also upon many 
other Srutis like Fra. Upa V. 2-5 (Bra. Szi. IV. 3. 16) and 
Kafha Upa. III. 0-11, does not accept their view, but says 
that both of them are really the aspects of the Para. And 
he further says that because the Para has these two 
aspects, the conductor carries the worshippers or medi- 
tators of both up to Brahman which is both nirdkdra 
and sdkdra in all the states {Bra. Sii III. 2, II). For this 
reason he accepts the views ot Badari and Jaimini in as much 
as the conductor carries the knower of Brahman, but he 
raphes to Badari that the Prajapatiloka is not a Karya, but 

5- Vide our interpretation of »Bra* III. 3 51 (^na Bdm&nyato apt 

mT^uvan na hi hlcdpatM^) in Akgara A Forgotten Glupter, P« 165* 
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the Para itself in a way and he also says to Jaiminl 
that bssides the Para, there is another aspect of the Para v{i. 
the Sahara or Purusa aspect to which also a conductor is 
required to lead and consequently Badari’s view is not incon- 
sistent with his own view* Or, in other words, both the 
views could be justified on the strength of the TJpanieadg, 

Though these three authorities differ regarding the 
nature of the two aspects of Brahman, ail ot them agree that 
the uttamrnenc of the Para only is the state of liberation." 
Badari holds that the conductor leads the knower of Brahman 
upto the world of Prajapati, but the knower goes to or reaches 
Brahman which is higher than this PrajapatiJoka, in compi ny 
ot the Prajapati on the dissolution ot the Prajapatiloka (2/m, 
Su- IV. 3. 11-10). Jairaini bdieves that the conductor him- 
self lead?! the knower of Brahman upto the Para '{Bra. Sil' 
IT. 3. 12-14). This also shows that in the opinion of all the 
three gotnf/ to tlis Para is a necessary pierequisite of libera- 
lioii. Thus none of them exactly believes in what Sankara 
calls libiration by stages (Lravianmkti) and iiberat lon-in-this- 
lite ijivaimultt). ll would appear that Badan’s view 
upholds but it is eniircl}' different from that as 

propounded by Sankara, b ‘cause Badari bdieves that fi cm the 
Prajapatiloka the knower ot Brahman has to go in company 
of Prajapati to Brahman. Moreover, according to BSdari 
the knower of Brahman first goes to the Kar^a because the 
conductor is not able to go further. It is not that the 
knower lack> some knowledge of Brahman and gets it by 
staying m the world ot Prajapati. He has to wait m the 
Karya because none could lead him directly to the Para. 
Thus Badari does not believe m auy kind ot iramamukit. 

Safikara’fc view that Badari believes in the impossibility 
of Brahman being achie/ed by the knower of Brahman going 
to it, IS founded upon his own interpretation of usyu and gaii^ 
in Bra Su IV, 3. 7 as kdryasya hrahwanah and gantavyaiS, 
respectively But we believe that asya in the light of the 
context refers to the vaidyuta atw&hika mentioned in JBra. 
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Sa. IV. 3. 6 and that means “going ”, the act of going, 

not thj possibility of bjiug reached by going to. Moreover, 
hia TOuu argaraeni .3 vis, (1) Brahmana^ sarvagatatva “the 
omuiprchence of Brahman ”, and (2) Brahmanalj, pnUyagat- 
m'ltva “ Brahmm itself beiucr identical with the inner soul of 
the seeker”, are not given by Badari j nor do we find their 
refutation m the Sutras giving Jaimiui’s repl)' to Badari. 
These arguments ut Sankara are refuted by Sankara himself 
lu his commentary on Bra Sii. IV. 3. 14, from the standpoint 
of a supposed opponent. Again, to us Badari teems to argue 
that the Prajapatiloki is near Brahrnaloka or Brahman (ii.) 
and thus Badari gives a spatial view of Brahman, as would 
appear from not only the word ‘ t>&mipydt ’ m Bra. Su. IV- 
4. but also from the phrase ‘■Utah param' in Bra. Su. IV. 
3. 10 and ai^annihita tvdtf in Bra. Su 1\\ 4. 17. But San- 
kara interprets it in a secondary sense. In order to }>rove 
that Badiiri believes In liberafioii -by -stages Sankara says that 
according to Badari those whom the conductor leads upto 
the Karya get the right knowledge of Brahman in that Kar_)a 
itseil (.iiK' * tntraivotpaunndarsnnSh sanfoi.' in Sd. bhdsya 
on Bra. S?Z IV. 3. iO), but from the context Badari seems to 
bdieve that those whom the conductor leads to the Karya 
have already attained the perfect knowledge on this earth. 
The Sruti which Badari 8i*en)S to have referred to unde^ 
SatralV, 3. 10 {?vc. VeddninvijhdnabUniscitdrthdh sanny- 
dsayogad yaiayah suddhasatvah. Mu, L pa^ ) also appears 
to favour this conclusion. 

To us it appears that the Adhikaiana consisting of Bra. 
Sa IV, 3. 7-16 is not meant to discuss whether going to the 
* Para*. is possible or whether only the ‘Karya’ could be 
reached by going. It is meant by the Siitrakara to decide 
upon what station or loka the conductor can lead the knower 
of Brahman {asya in Bra. Stt. IV. 3. 7 standing for the 
vaidyuta aiivdhila) and if he can not accompany him to the 
Para, who can lead him finally to his destination. While 
stating the stations on the Path o£ gods, the SutrakSra has 
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mentioned the vidyut and Varnaloha and the discuaeion 
about the Prajapatiloka and Brahmaloka follows in Sa. IV, 
3. 7-16 by way of the discussion of the function and capacity 
oftheconductormentlooedmSii.lv. 3.6. SutralV. 3, 
15 also confirms our view because nayati" in that S'ttti'a 
refers to the conductor and Badarayana gives his own view 
that the conductor carries the meditators on (both the aspects 
of) Brahman and thereby he says that he carries them to the 
Para. In his opinion the Sruti and Smyti referring to the 
knower of Brahman being accompanied by Brahman (mas.) 
or the governor of the Prajapatiloka deal with the fate of 
those who belong to the circle of officers [Sdhkarikaman- 
dala — Bra. Si2 IV. 4. 18) and have nothing to do with those 
who know Brahman in this life on this earth. Thus, we 
are led to conclude that the topic or this last Adhikar^a, 
consisting of Sutras IV. 3. 7-16 is quite different from what 
Sankara and some other cooamentatoi's take it to be 

Lastly, Sankara’s pStha according to which Sutras 7-14 
and Sutras 15-16 of the Pada form two different Adhikara. 
jjas has, as he says, the support of a predecessor of his 
(^Vide Sa- bhd^ya^on Bra, Su. IV. 3. 14), but according to 
our interpretation, it would appear that even Sankara’s pre- 
decessor was not m the possession of a correct pdf ha. That 
Sutra IV. 3. 15 should be taken to be a modification of what 
the Sutrakara has said in Sutra III. 3. 31 and that Sutra 
IV. 3. 16 deals with the Idmya meditations on particular 
symbols of Brahman seems to us to be impossible both on 
the ground of the context and the propriety of the subject 
matter in this AdhySya . RSmanuja takes all these Stltrag 
as forming one Adhikarana. This is quite consistent with 
other places in the Sutras where Badarfiyapa’s view is given 
under the express mention of his name. A comparison of 
the Sutras under discussion with Bra. Su. IV. 4. 10-14 
iV. 4, 5-7 shows that this is the case only when the Stttra- 
kSra gives Ins view after discussing the view or views of 
others also. 
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If thus our suggestion about grouping all these Stltras 
(7-16) into one Adhikarana be correct, the view of 
Badargyaija would naturally be the SiddhSnta and conse' 
quently Sankara's view that the doctrine of BSdari is the 
SiddhSnta intended here will be found to be untenable. As 
he himself says, the general rule is that the preceding Sutras 
are the aphorisms of the PUravapaksa, the succeeding ones 
those of the SiddhSnta, The same rule was followed by 
Sankara’s predecessor and is followed by his successors. 
And if, as we have shown, Sutra IV. 3 7 deals with 
the question abouc the capacity of the conductor to carry 
the knower of Brahman to the destination, Sankai’a himself 
would not insist upon taking Sutras IV. 3. 7-11 as the 
Sutras of the SiddhSnta, 
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A Pre-Safikara Advaitin. 
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It has already been maintained* that Bhartfhari, the 
author of the Vakyapadtya, was not a Buddhist, It is pro- 
posed in this paper to show that he was one of the earliest 
pre-SoAlara exponents of tlie doctrines of the advaita sys- 
tem in Indian Philosophy, 

The Vakyapadlya, though chiefly a treatise on San- 
skrit grammar, contains explanations of many genuine phi- 
losophical questions. What is the ultimate reality is the 
foremost question in philosophy that puzzled and is puzzling 
still the mighty intellects of the world ; and the Brahma- 
kapda of the Vakyapudiya, as the title suggests, deals with 
the Sabdabrahman as the ultimate reality. Bhartfhari refers 
to the ultimate reality by terms like sahdabrahman and 6ab‘ 
daiattva He describes it as devoid of beginning and end and 
as the originator of the sabdaprapanca and aithoprapanca 
both being the manifestation of the Supreme being when 
it assumes the power of Kalaaakti, with the result that the 
iabdabrahman is also known as the vtvariopSddna of this 
phenomenal world — 

Riw 11” 

{Vdkyapadiya, Kapda 3, Verse 1) 

The terra vivaria is explained by sSstrakdrae in many 
ways t Bhartfhari’s explanation is contained in the follow- 
ing passage : 


*Vttie the writer’s psper • Bhartthan, a Bauddha ?’ subniitted to the eighth 
session of the All<Indis Oriental Gonferenoe, Mysore, 1935. 
t (1) l ( 2 ) 
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(Ibid ; Ttha on Verse 1, Csrudeva Ssstri’s edition, p. 5) 
The appearance which is called vivnrta, has no reality other 
than that o£ its substratum, which is no doubt real. This 
is illustrated by the popular instance — the objects of 

a dream. The objects of a dream are called vivarta of 
caitanya in that they have no reality separate from that of 
their substratum (caitanya), which has real existence 
Similarly, the nSrnarui>a prapafica is the vivarta of Sabdabrah- 
man, so much so, that the universe in its twofold form of 
nSma and rzZpa has no realiry othei than that of its cause — 
Sabdabrabinan. 


T%^r; 

I” 

(Ibid ; Tlka, C. D. S’s. Ed., p. 6.) 

The saltdo/irahinaii is devoid of any property, when all- 
seeming changes vanish ; and before the manifestation pro- 
cess comes into effect, it is not at all to be spoken of in terms 
of phenomenal objects, which are unreal The Brahmas 
vivartatva of this universe is one of {.he fundamental doctrines 
enunciated by all advaittns including Bhartrhari and Saii- 
karScarya in order to establish their Advaitic conception of 
ultimate reality. 

ThiB vivartavSda is viewed as better and more satis- 
factory solution of the question of world-creation than the 
two other well-known vadas — pnnndtma-vdda and S.raihhha- 
vdda. The advocates of these two vadas admit of the reality 
of the phenomenal world- The SrambhavSditis explam the 
creation of the k^ryaprapafica out of eternal atoms which, 
on the will of God, begin to act, produce dvyanukas, which, 
in their turn, produce iryanukas (triads) and so on. 
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They accept the view that the Karya is a new entity when 
it is produced by its causes and that the very production 
implies its previou* non-existence. It is in this sense that 
they are asaikSryavSdinsyfho accept separate existence of the 
effect from its cause. The pari nSmavSd ins are opposed to 
the SraMhavSdins in that they are satkdryavddins. By 
satksryavada, they mean that the hdrya is the KSrana 
itself in a new garb and that its utpatti is nothing but 
joon'ndma —transformation of the cause into the effect. Hence 
there is no non-existence of the hdrya even before it is made 
visible to U8. Yet they differentiate hdrya from its hdrana 
by the different properties they possess. Thus they establish 
separate existence of the Idrya from that of its cause. So, 
in this point, the parindmavddins agree irvith the dra'khha. 
vddins though the former differ fundamentally from the 
latter in their conception of kdryotpatti from hdrana^ as 
noted above. 

The vivartavadms are no doubt sathdryavddins. The 
Advaitms among them attribute to the vydvahdrihn pra. 
panca a relative saiyatva which is superior to the prdii- 
bhdsiha satyatva of the silver iii nacre {suktiriipya). Since 
they have accepted one entity only as the real ultimate being^ 
the phenomenal world is described by them as a seeming 
manifestation of that ultimate being, without any reality 
outside that of its updddna They are also parindmavddins 
in the sense that the phenomenal world is arid ydpartndma-- 
the transformation of nvidyd, so much so, that the reality 
of the universe is only so long as avidyd exists or till the 
realisation of the Brahman. 

The conception of one ultimate reality, be it sabda- 
brahman, sattd brahman, dtma-brahman or vijndna-hrahman 
led all the exponents of advaita philosophy to conceive m it 
a power called mdyd, ajTidna, avidyd or kdlaiakti which is 
uniqui in its nature and is capable of creating what we call 
the phenomena! world— the bdhyaprapahca. Bhartfhari calls 
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it by the term hdlaiakti and avidyd ,* the chief function of 
which is to conc3al the ultimate truth and present to us 
things unreal and different in form and essence. He is par- 
ticular in saying that the kdlainlti is anirukta or anirvaca- 
niya which cannot be said as identical with or different from, 
the iabdabrahman, but is capable of presenting its own sub- 
stratum in different forms of bhoktr (enjoyer), bhoktavya 
(enjoyable object) and bhoga (enjoyment). Her.^, it may be 
observed that the way in which Bhartrhari equates mdyd 
with kdlasakd would lead one to surmise that phenomenal 
existence is to be understood as nothing more 

than time relation i 

^ sr^Tor: 

I 3P«rh- 

(C. D. S’s. Ed. Ibid, Verse 4, p. 12.) 

It is just like the mist iii the horizon. The mist completely 
enshrouds the rising sun and though it cannot shine by itself, 
it appears to be shining with the help of the sunshine behind 
it ; and people who look iit it fancy that the mist shines — 
This Kalasakti otherwise known as avidyd 
78 nothing but Kdla. So says Bhartrhari in the Kalasamud- 
desa of thi PrakTriiakftpda of his Vakyapadiya 

II” 

(Trivandrum Ed. p. 66, Verse 46.) 

• Vidb Bhartfrtisri's Tika-^ 

3T5=!ni^ I g?rt3t u” 


(Ibid. Idn., p. 5) 
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II; has three properties ov powers — atitalva, an&gatatva and 
vartam^nat'&a ; by the first two kala conceals or destaroys 
ohjects while by the last it manifests or creates thena— , 

iTRRt II 

STRI ^ ^55 ?I]^mr tIRFRi I 

II*' 

(KSmia III KSlasamuddega, Verses 49-150) 


Bhartrhari further adds that the two Saktis — atitatva and 
anaqataiva — possess the properties of tamas m that they 
conceal objects, while the vartamdna f vasal ti is of snttva- 
guna and so illumines the objects. The Kala itself is said 
to possess the property of rajas in view of the fact that it 
acts persistently by the twofold ^vrer-~pratibandha and 
abkyanujhd — 


“Jr 5^ 



r 


{Ibid , Kalasamuddefia, Verse 53.) 





:mrt^ I mm 


re 1 ^ I ^»TRt5vs^ 

I si#WiV|r«T3fF«?T n’* 

{Jbid^, HelarSja’s Com. on Verse 53, p. 68.) 


* Vide Helar&jas Coro., p, 66 

“%fc5r«r fi 5!JiR3?miTRiJrr ?n?535i i" 

t Vide Ibid p 67. 

“«r5r^ ^ • ^biwi- 

gf*iT ^ Jirfer < wrft — *n«THt «5rr^^irfir- 

«’* 


} Vide Ibid, p. 67. 

*‘9iSmffm9vRmMit ^<n rf^fm4 «rr«nsrt tRfl 

«ia; I II” 
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These two powers o€ Kalaiakti — pratihandha and obKya- 
tAo'M — more or less correspond to the two powers — ^varana- 
iakti and vik§epamhti — of avidyd or mSyd^ as described by 
the later Advaitic writers. They say that avidyd is anirvacyd 
— wwOlwt — that which cannot be identi- 
fied With Sat (caitanya) and with asat {iasaijUga) but is 
ettdaeadbhinna — different from both sat and asat- This 
avidyd, they add. With its two powers — dvaranasakti and 
vik§epaiakti~ is responsible for the creation of this entire 
universe which also thus acquires — the property of 

its parindmikdrana, viz., avidyd. This explanation of the 
hdhyapmpafica as anirvacaniya on a par with avidyd, is a 
necessary outcome of the vivartavdda which the Advaitins 
including Bhartfhan have expounded. To them sat ever 
exists and never becomes the object of negation, while asat 
never exists and never becomes the object of a valid cogni- 
tion — 

i” 

But the phenomenal world exists and at the stage of one’s 
brahmas dk§dtk drat becomes the object of negation : — SWftJ 
w. This idea is explained with some emphasis by 
Bhartfhari in the dravyasamuddesa of the third ianda of his 
Ydkyapadiya — 

(ChaukhSmba Edn.^ III- Verse 7*) 

•Fid« HeUr&ja’s ooipiuentary on Verse 7 * 

swRu « %if I \ ^ 

PlfR-s » vfsv 5^iiq;Rr: 

^ 

sw3^iStrF^J%/clr ^ II 

(Ohnukhttinb* Sdn« p. €90 
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According to the Advaitins there cannot be two entities-satya 
and asatya— while they accept one ultimate reality which they 
call safya, the so-called asatya is explained by them as th® 
manifestation of this eaiyavasfu in the diverse but unreal 
forms of the deep-rooted avidyd that completely enshrouds 
its substratum, the satya ; and when that veil of avidyd is 
removed for ever, the knower, the satyavastu, reveals him- 
^el/m his own form of illumination. Such an omniscient 
reality is known as vidyd (supreme knowledge) and its 
reverse is avidyd (ignorance) the latter of which resembles 
only a pitch of darkness. So avidyd is not a true entity 
like vidyd. 

How these manifestations are called unreal is explained 
by Bhartfhari in the verse- — 

^ II” 

{Ibid, Kanda HI, Dravyasamudde&a. Verse 11.) 

While commenting on this verse Helaraja says that this 
Kanks. is based on the passage in the M ahQhhdsya — 

ft ftft ^ 1’^ 

He further explains' that just as gold, though it is given 
different shapes and is called by different names like rucaka 

1 . 311^1 | 

H ^ i er«ir 

?iRnni«n^ ^ i 

€«3i ^^srmsRqrciin i ciwiTn ^i^|^f2iFTqn%5fTS3»i;rr^t^qangiRi^i^ 
«»RiTn^ ^ »ii<RT«rT i w 

I ?T5r ^ 1^ gjTcJm'^^oi i ?>?iRr> grrntisr- 

5m*r: its if?i ii” 
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is one entity, so also the eternal Brahman is the only uni- 
formity in all experiences presenting different phenomenal 
objects. No doubt, the generalities like gotva (cowness) are 
eternal when all their substrata — individuals — perish ; but 
when these particular generalities are ignored and a higher 
generality like prthivitva (earthness) is predicated, it is 
understood that only prthici is real; so, when all high 
generalities are also completely ignored, the objects are ex- 
perienced as mere vastus. This uniformity in experiences 
is nothing but Brahman which is identical with the iahda-, 
tattva —pars or pas y anti. 

That one and the same atman is manifested through 
avidya m diverse forms is pointed out by Bhartrhari in the 
verse — 

fra I 

^ H” 

(V\ P. Kanda III, Dravyasamudde&a, Verse IS.) 

This phenomenal world is a bundle of manifestations of 
dtman. They possess diverse and sometimes inimical forms 
am. properties like hhSva and abhava through the agtncy of 
avidyS which delimits atman. Hence the only truth is dtman 
and avidya and its parindmas are illusions 

^ atr: i 

«nc*n Nt ^ i 

I 

asii il 

ii” 

(Ibid, Dravyasamudde§a, Verses 16-18)- 

Even iahda and artha are the vivartas of dtman and 
their separate existence is only empirical. As in a dream 
which presents dtman with diametrically antagonistic proper- 
ties like priyatvOf dve^yatva, vaktfiva and vSeyaiva^ He, 
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though ultimately eternal and devoid of states like birth, is 
known, in the state of vyavahdra, as possessing birth, exis- 
tence, destruction and many other properties of mutual!}’ 
inimical character. 

Thus all sdsiras including the vedas describe in detail 
the nature of avidya and its work in diverse ways by adopt- 
ing different methods of explanation ■— 

“^rrir^ i” 

{Vakyapadiya. Kfinda II, Verse 136) 

and the knowledge of avidya and of its faiictions in making 
up the phenomenal world is tjuite essential for a distinct 
understanding and realisation of the ultimate truth, thou^ 
avidya and its work are ultimately unreal- 

?iti: ii” 

{Ibid. Kiudii II. Verse 240.) 

The realisation of sahdabrahman by the total removal of 
the bondage of avidyd is the final aim of mankind, and 
Bhartrhari, like other Ssiika adraitim, exhorts people to 
study the vedas which explain the true nature of this uni- 
verse and the ultimate reality : 

{Vdkyapadlya. Kauda I, Verse 5.) 

The Vedas are the only means of tlie knowledge of sabda- 
hrahman ; hence they are called anukdra-brdhman in minia- 
ture. Those who have realised the ultimate truth call these 
Vedas the firstmuartn of sabdabrahman (compare the Brahma- 
sutra, Ibid , 1-3), which has, owing to the incapa- 

<Hty of mankind, subsequently been div’ided into four branches, 
each with numerous sSkhds or recensions. So the formal 
raanifoldness of the vedast docs not, in any way. hamper the 
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inner unity in the text, namely, that they uniformly expound 
the nature of the ultimate reality — 





qort Hwwi o2R^«rmfe: ^wmR: i” 




{Ibid. Tlka. p. 14.) 


Even the different darsanas which seek to explain the true 
nature of this universe are started on the basis of some Vedic 
texts which the darianakdras interpreted differently. Bhartr- 
han says that there cannot be different interpretations of the 
Vedic teXcs emphasizing dualism or monism and that those 
advocating dualism mistook some arthavadas for vidhis or 
took thos'i Vedic pissagjs in their literal sense in spite of 
the established fact that those arihavddns praise or con- 
demn things that are enjoined or prohibited by the adj'oining 
xndhis or ni^edhas Evan among the advocates of monism, 
Bhartrhari adds, some have fancifully suggested on the basis 
of arthavadas like ‘‘ MWJI «Trer7gt” praising the cayana. 

sthdna, that afxat is the only reality and that this phenomenal 
world, being the manifestation of tliat asat, is also nsat — 
unreal — in view of the fact that the properties of the cause 
are transmitted to its effect. 


|R5TT3if qwRT *Rr: 11” 

“3ito[r=AwRJR5Rrf3r RT^- 

I RRT^: U” 

{VSkyapadiya Tiled — Verse 6, Ibid p. 17). 

While there is no agreement among the darsanas in then* 
explanation of the nature of this universe, Bhartrhari sug- 
gests the final soltoition, that ther^ is only one reality which 
appears in diverse forme, so much so, that the ultimate truth 
is advaita and that the dvaiia is only its vivarta. In the 
Vedus there are many passages like *nF ” and 
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“ — expounding the nature o£ one ultimate 

reality. They cannot set aside as mere arfhavSdas, The 
ptjsagas dealing with the dua]i»tic aspect of this universe can 
bn well taken in their literal sense in as much as they em- 
phasise the empirical reality of the phenomenal world. 

The ultimate truth, according to Bhartfhari, ie iajfidcL- 
brahman. Its true symbol is the pranava (O^kSra) which 
contains the essence of the Vedas. It is only through the 
upSsand of Oihkdra that mankind can aspire tor the realisa- 
tion of the ultimate Brahman. It admits of both diversity 
as found in the phenomenal world and unity, in the ultimate 
truth. Those who follow the path of Karman or avidyd 
view diversity as real while those who transcend Karman 
and march through the path otjMna see the unity through 
diversity. — 


“3Rr SfORf: 

dslF5rr|: — 
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11” 

{Ibid. Tika — Verse 9, pp. 20 and 21). 


The greatness of Omkara, the essence of the Vedas, 
cannot be overestimated From it. not only all darianas are 
developed, but also all other vidySs — the SiX vedSTigas 
beginning with the siksS and the various upSngas like the 
puvdnas and the dharmasSstras — thus constituting the main 
basis ot Hindu culture and the sole means of supreme know- 
ledge. 

sraBn% ir 


(Kapda I, Verse 10.) 



- Omkflra or the Yfdas are called the Very creator of this 
mundana world in that all vidySs of both spiritual and tem* 
poral litility do act transgress the path of the Vedaa. 

^ I i|oi^ f#%, ?r ft I 

^ imRJT5W 5Trr^^r*Tf^ I — 

^ ^ ^gsrttsr;, m 1" 

(T bid Tihd — Verse 10, p. 21). 


And marikiud has to rely on the Vedas alone in order to 
seek the knowledge of the Absolute and consequently its 
eternal emancipation.* 

Like other istika philosophers, Bhartrhari emphasises 
the fact that all smr^is, including the cliief Vedanga Vyd- 
karanaiditrot modified by great seers, and the practices or 
customs of the Vistas are also inithorities on dharma, m that 
they are composed or practised b\ them after their under- 
standing the hiddjii or sciftered truths of the Vedas. 


“jf 5*T^fir8;% I 

iCKanda I, Verse 30.) 


The knowledge of dharma and oth t supernormal things like 
moksa can be obtained only by a careful study of Sgamas 
{vedas, smrtis and ai§tacdras) Logical arguments cannot 


* Here some Vodic passages explaining the true nature of ^ahdadrahmwi 
may be noted : 

2-. ^ f i” 

explain the nature of tf^hdah^ahmvkn as saf^a, ela aud i7^/na7f and as the Greater 
of this phenomenal world — 

•*?r^ «TRf»ig*nf^ ?rf »Tf?rr 

#H9ribflti‘liBe iMjraifcafiUtMi af Brahm^a. 
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enlighten mankind on these supernormal questions. Even 
on matters perceptible and inferable, Bharthfhari says 
human logic miserably fails in giving a proper explanation. 



{V akyapadiyu' Tlka, p. 46, Verse 30), 

So superiority of dgama to iarka (logical arguments) is one 
of the fundamental doctrines that all Advaitins have empha" 
sised ; and Bhartfhari m the Brabmakania of his VSkya- 
pndiya devotes a major section to this topic. Man generally 
relies on his special gift, viz., reason ; but it fails in giving 
true solutions for the puzzling problems like the nature of 
the ultimate reality and its relation to th i phenomenal world. 
Tarka leaves always a residue of doub: in man, with the 
result that he is disinclined to accept even the solution given 
by Sgama, which alone, as true revelations and invaluable 
records of truth, is the infallible authority on those super- 
normal matters. It is therefore laid down, that, on questions 
of supernormal character like dharma, Sgama — Vedas^ 
smrits^ etc., generally known as sSstm — is the only 
authority : — 

Gftd. Ch. 16, Verse 24.) 

and tarka — reasonable arguments — chiefly in the form of 
syllogism — is unreliable, for, however great might be a 
man’s intellectual attainments, his well-thought-out syllogism, 
will, in no time, be proved fallacious by a greater intellectual 
giant. 

II” 

(VSkyapadiya. KSpiJa 1, Verse 34.) 

Bhartfhan compares the man who relies simply on his reason 
in alauiika topics to a blind person, who, when he touches 
only with his hands the slope of a huge prec^ice and 
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advances further, is doomed to death by an instantaneous 
fall— 

«ig»n5pw^ ^ 5^: il*’ 

{Ibid. Verse 42). 

Bhartrhari does not, however, completely set aside tarka 
as apramSna. His famous dictum is — ■ 

(V. P. KSpda I. Verse 136)* 

Tarka which does not go against the Vedas and other Sdstras 
is really helpful to those who seek the realisation of the 
highest truth. It may be noted here, that, this doctrine^ 
namely, that tai'ka which has the support of Sgama, is an 
authority, is further elaborated and used by all Advaitins as 
one of the powerful arguments against the exponents of 
bhedavSda— the doctrine of dualism. It is eVen said — 

He alone understands dharma, who makes a judicious 
use of tarka. So tarka is of paramount importance in that 
it IS of great use to mankind for understanding the true 
import of dgama ; but, it must be remembered that it am- 
not enlighten mankind agiunst the authority of dgama on all 
matters on which it cannot be considered an infallible and 
ultimate authority. 

Not only in the glorification of dgama as an independ- 
ent and infallible authority does Bhartfhari wax eloquent but 
also in the glorification of Sabda. It has already been said 
that Bhartyhari conceives it as the ultimate reality. He says 
that the Vedic seers call Sabda the inner Soul of the speaker 


Compare the A- «rW 'TT^t t 5fl^f I 
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irid tke Divine Bull which has come down from heaven to 
bless mankind — 

(V. P. K. I, Verse 131.) 

Hence the importance of sabdopSsti and oThkaropasti which 
lead one to the spiritual path of the realisation of iabda^ 
brahman. 

Equally import int is iabda m the vyavahd,r^vastkS 
Bhartfhari emphasises the fact that there is no aignitiou 
without the accompaniment of a snbdn and that all cognitions 
get their property of illumination through iabda — 

sR3r% ^ m I 

ffl ?if#T ^firacT II” 

(Vskynpadiya. Kapda I, Verse 124.) 

The true nature of knowledge is prnkHia -illumination — and 
this illumination of knowledge cannot be effective if all 
knowledge is deprmd of its .xpressive element of iabda. 

I 

(V. P, Kaiida I, V^erse 125). 

That iabda is self-luminous and that it gives illumination to 
all objects is well explaiiud in the following passage — 

sfii^r R^^rr*. i cwmr — 

5r5^r?«i: 

( VdA-^apndft/a-TTka. page 24, Verse 12). 

The fact that all cognitions involve a word element led 
all grammarians to iK'lieve that all cognitions are only deter- 
minate cognitions ; but, it must be said that this vietr has 
reference and application to cognitions of vyavakgrSvastkS 
(empirical stage) and not to the Brahmas(lk§(Hkdra. 



THIi PSYCHOLOGY OF ANlMA AND ANtMOS 
AND CONCEPTIONS OF EASTERN 
SCHOOLS. 

Db. Gualthbrus H. Mebs, m. a , (Cantab), Ln. d., 
(Loydtn), Fellow op thb Netheblands’ 
Sociological bociEiy 

Theie are many points in which the conclusions of the 
modern Schools of psychology, especially; that of C. G. Jung^ 
run parallel or are vtry similar to the doctrines of the old 
Schools of psychology of the East. The old schools 
were founded upon methods of observation and experience 
which have now been larg.dy forgotten. Jung’s conclusions 
have been arn\ed at by the ordinary scientific methods^ 
But 'during all this experiments Jung’s remarkable perso- 
nality with highly intuitive faculties was the, guiding light. 

In this paper I want to draw the attention to one parti- 
cular conception, somewhat now and almost revolutionary in 
Western science, but in an allied form not unknown in 
schools of eastern thought. I mean that of nnima , the 
female “soul’’ in man and that of the ammiis, the male 
‘‘soul” in wjman. 

This doctrine of aninia and animus is deeply suggestive 
and presents the solution of a good many psychological 
knots with fargoiug sociological lui plications. 

Before I prccee<i I must make cK-ar the terms that are 
used. The nnima i** the soul, of course not to be confused 
with the spirit. In Hindu psychology the equivalent of 
tpirii is Atman. Foi’ son/ it is not so easy to find an equi- 
valefit. The soul or anima is what we might call the 
personality. Here we are dealing with the mind world. 
There are as it wera two aspects or attitudes of this perso 
nality. Let rae quote Jung’s definition : “The inner perso- 
nality is the manner of one’s behaviour towards the inner 
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pt^ocesms, it is the inner attitude, the character that is turned 
towards the Unconscious.” (Psychological} Types, p. 593 ). 
The outer attitude or outer personality” corresponds with 
the conscious intentions while it also meets with the require- 
ments and opinions o£ the environment" (p. 500). It is the 
result o£ the relation with the environing personalities, and 
is as such a mask of the inner personality. Therefore it is 
called persona^ which woid meant mask. “The persona is a 
function complex which has come into existence for reasons 
of adaptation or necessary convenience but by no 
means is identical with the individuality”, (p. 691.) Of 
course persona must not be confused with personality, it is 
only the outer aspect of a personality. 

One of the most difficult of all educational achievements 
is the task of changing the outer attitude, or persoiiii. But 
to change the inner attitude, or anima, is equally difficult, 
if not more. 

Most interesting is the following point which we hav© 
taken as the main theme of this paper. As Jung remarks, 
(in Psychological Types, p. 694) “as regai’ds the character 
oftthe soul (anima), my experience confirms the validity of 
the general principle that it maintains, on the whole, a 
complimentary relation to the outer character (persona). Ex- 
perience teaches us that the soul is wont to ctintain all those 
general human qualities the conscious attitude lacks.” And 
more “That the complimentary character of the soul is also 
concerned with the sex character is a fact which can no longer 
seriously be doubted” Every man, woman or child is a full 
human being, all humanity is contained in him or her. 
That part of humanity which has no possibility of manifest- 
ittg in the conscious outer attitude, is found to exist in the 
unconscious, in the soul, in a man’s soul we find all the 
female characteristics, in woman’s soul we find the character- 
istics of man. Therefore we must logically speak of the 
animus of a woman in distinction to the anima of a man. 



The very manly men are moat subject to characteristic 
weakness^'H, as Jung remarks. (Psychological Types p. 596.) 
Their attitude to the things o£ the Unconscious and oE the 
inner world has a womanly weakness and impressionability. 
And, vice versa, it is oftan just the most womanly women, 
who, in respect to certain inner things, have an extreme in- 
trnctablenoss obstinacy and wilfulness, which qualities are 
found in such intensity in the outer attitude of men. These 
are manly characteristics whose exclusion from the outer 
attitude of the woman makes them qualities of her soul. 

Logic and objective reality commonly prevail in the 
outer attitude of man, and are his ideal. And it is feeling 
which prevails in the outer attitude of woman and is the 
(deal. But m the soul the relations are reversed , inwardly 
it IS the mill wlu feels and the woman who reflects. 

Jung even goes as far as saying (p. 595) that "as re- 
gards general hurain chirecteiisties the character of the 
anima may be deduced from that of the persona. Every, 
thing which should normally be in the outer attitude but is 
decidedly wanting there will invariably be found in the in- 
ner attitude. This is a basic rule which mj experience has 
borne out again and again”. 

There is the well-known and signilicaDt story in the 
Symposium of Plato: a discussion about the nature of Love^ 
how one of the sjieakers, talking about the origin of love, 
said that he had heard that in the beginning of time man 
was a two sexed being, both male and female. How- 
ever when man became too self-assertive and began to 
trouble the gods, to control him they cut him m two halves 
and condemned each half eternally to seek its complement, 
half. As a story it is amusing, as a piece of symbolism 
however and from a psychological point of view it is highly 
significant, as also the statements about bi-sexed beiugs we 
so often come across iu th^ PurSi^is. 



A.8 it is, the symbolisra of cutting in two represent* 
the gradual evolution of the persona. Man indeed becomes 
a double sided being trying to re-establish contact with hi* 
own soul He does not become two halves, but he beconaes 
two persons in one Ixxly Plato goes even further, andcipat* 
mg, as It were, the schizophrenic personality of modernpsy- 
chology, 111 flaying ■ we are not obedient t) the gods ther3 
is a danger that we 'ihall be sjdit up again.”'' 

From his collectuM personality evolves his individual 
personality, with its sharp line between the conscious and 
the unconscious, with its sharp distinction between the 
persona and the anima. 

His goal is again to realize his full humanity and re- 
establish full contact between the two halves of his lieing. 


In India there are several conceptions of Deity repre- 
senting full humunty. Mo»t known is Ardha-NirT&vara, 
“half-goddess half-god”, represented as male on the right 
side and femiile on tli ■ left side. Also Kara is often repre- 
sented as such. Here again we have the two-sided nature 
or huminicy stressed. The two-sided nature of the physical 
body IS taken advantage of to symbolize the two-sided 
nature of the p ^jcho'ogical human being. Nothing 
sexual must of coarse be looked for in this represen- 
tation. As so often in Hindu symbology, the physical, or 
even sexual is onh tikeii as symbol for the psychological. 


Other deities, as for instiuce Chenna Ke&ava in the 
Belitr temple in Mysore State, are represented as male m 
body and female in face. Here the duality is on a differenit 
plan. Th3 body sun Is for the conscious, the face for the 
unconscious. The holy persona, the head is aaitna. The 
complete picture is th -re, as it w -re the symbol of the ideal. 
Also in modern India the same tendency can be fomid^ it 
has struck me for instance that the representations of Srj 


t» B» Jowotti The DiaiogHes of PUto, Vol« p, 5fl« 
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practically alwaya show him with a male body and 
with a female face. He la aa it were both anima and animut^ 
according to the worshipper. That this double nature is 
brought m unconsciously by the artist makes no dif- 
ference. 

These conceptions provide the key to Tantric Philo- 
sophy and Tintric pnctvces. Some philosophers and Yogis 
of the present day in India have doctrines closely resembl- 
ing ithat of the anima, a^i for instance Upasanibaba of 
Sakore, Dt. Ahmadnager near Nasik, who has written a 
book in MarStbi on the subject. 

Also Buddhist philosophers have been aware of the 
double nature of hum imty. Buddha is sometimes called 
“the Father of the Univerbc and the Mother of the three 
worlds.” The Buddhist deities of the Mahayana school 
are seldom represenitd without their Saktis, and often, if 
they are, it is at first sight liard to (ell whether they are 
male or female. 

It is also deejily luterestiiig to study the anima and 
a?iimuii in religion. It is a ciirioiis fact that Luve' that pre- 
eminently womanly characteristic, was aiiii is always repre- 
sented as a male god, whereas irisdeni, eevtauily generally 
regarded as pre-einiueiitly a characteristic of man, was and 
is always associated with a goddess. It was so in ancient 
Greece and Rome. For some sects of early Christians 
wisdom was Sophia, the Holy Spirit, who in fact was very 
much like a goddess. For the Hindus SarasvatT is the 
goddess of Wisdom. 

The Hindu institution of the Four Adrams was un- 
doubtedly founded upon a knowledge of the double nature 
of man. In the Brahmacarya ASrama the contact with 
the soul is established. In the GSrhastya A^rama the man 
projects his anima on to the woman >vith which he is married 
and she projects her animue onto her husband. The relation 
of the sexes is fundamentally a complementary one of the 



Conscious and the Unconscious. The conscious part of the 
man or the woman has contact with the unconscious of the 
partner. It is clear that it is a double relationship. Jn the 
ideal marriage it will he a full and double contact. If the 
contact is only half a one, the marriage will not be always 
happy. 

It will easily be seen that the application of the doctrine 
of anima and animus in practical psycliolog}' has solved a 
good many marriage problems and other problems of 
relationship. 

An important implication of the doctrine is that the 
relatmaof the sexes cannot be fatidanienlally one of intellec- 
tual understanding. The relation is a far deeper one, since 
it concerns the contact liecween the conscious in the oi.e 
party and the unconscious in the other. There 10 conse- 
quently no use for the parties in a marriage to argue about 
their problems, since talk, unless dealing with these deeper 
issues, will not be able to achieve anything. The true under- 
standing between the sexes lies an a deeper plan. Loie can 
never know. For this reason the modem form of marriage 
as comradeship without a deeper liasis can never be a 
success. 

When men and women become older, (heir personal be- 
comes less vital* it loses its strong characteristics of maleness 
in man and of womanliness in woman. The complementary 
part of the Unconscious however comes gradually more and 
more to the foreground. It is a well known fact how old 
men generally become sweet and loving of nature, the female 
side of their inner nature is evolving. Old women however 
generally develop manly char.icteristics of which the most 
prominent are a manly will and manly powers of argument. 

As 18 a well known fact, even the physical body follows 
suit and begins to show characteristics of the other sex. 

There is no reason however, why normal man and 
woman should lose the characteristics of their sex when the 
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characteriaticB of the other sex are beginning to manifest in 
them. The eecret of leaUy great personalities is that they 
combine the characteristics of both sexes. Buddlia, Christ, 
great sages and saviours show at one and the same time in- 
finite strength, power and knowledge and infinite love and 
sweetness of feeling. 

The VSnaprastha ASrama is a preparation for the last 
Afirama, it is a transitional stage. It is the purpose of the 
SanySsa A&rama that a complete purification of the person- 
ality takes place. All bonds, all complexes have to be dis' 
solved. The inner personality and the outer personality have 
to be in full contact, the soul must have opportunity to shine 
in its full lustre. The personality rises above sex and sex 
attractions and tends to manifest the psychologic,* 1 charac- 
terjBtics of both sexes. In a way the highest stage is that a 
man becomes like a little child again. 

The goal of man is to unfold in the course of his de- 
velopment the soul nature of .woman. His communion with 
woman helps him to estalilish contact with the unconscious 
or, in other words, with the spiritual world, bhe represeits 
his own unconscious self, in a tangible form, if the contact 1 .= 
a deep and true one. In Hindu religious ideas the husband 
is to the wife an iiicariiatiDu of God, and the wife is to the 
husband an incarnation of the divine female principle* Thus 
a perfect relationship between man and woman leads to 
self-realization and full manifestation of humanity in one 
personality. 



FREE AVILL IN DVAITA PHILOSOPHY, 

N. K. NARASIMHAMUBTny M. SC. 
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The standpoint of the Dvaita School of Philosophy is 
summarised lu the following stanza attributed to SrT A’adi- 
raja— ^ 

^ 3fNiTim 5ft€iar*TTi hhi: i 

The second line of the stanza emphasises the point that 
the Jlvatman, while being essentially differei t from the 
Paramacinan, is also subordinate to it (literally a follow'er) 
and that among the group of such JlvStmans there is a 
rank fixed (ci-erually) to each individual soul (JTvgtman). 
This leads to the conclusion that only the Supreme Soul 
(Paramatmaii) is free to think, speak or act while the indi. 
vidual soul is subordinate to it in all these aspects. The 
question then arises : ‘ Has the subordinate soul no freedom 

at all ? If it IS not free to act, has it not got a free will at 
least ? Is every one of its acts entirely guided from the 
begining to the end by the whims and fancies of the Supreme 
being?* If the answer to the last question is ‘Yes’, then 
the question of punishment and reward arises. The award of 
either of these to the soul Avhich is not in the least respon. 
sible to its acts will attribute to God the quality of partiality. 
In fact there would be no justification at all for it. Even 
under the imp irfect scheme of justice that human beings are 
able to dispense, the hang— man who kills ihe'man sentenced to 
death b} the judge is not punished for homicide or wilful 
murder. How can God whom we all agree to call ‘ the just ’ 
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6ommit such a blunder ? If again we aesume that the indi- 
vidual soul is responsible for its own acts and thoughts, 
surely then, God’s omnipotence is done aAvay with, for there 
is at least something in respect of which * the dependent ’ 
soul is independent of * the supreme being. ’ This paper 
proposes to summarise the attitude of the Dvaita school of 
philosophy regarding this ques*^ion. 

At the very outset we have to note that the freedom 
possessed by the JivStman can be visualibcd by 
and snnJT. We actually see men doing what they want to do 
or what they say they want to do . The scriptures that order 
men to do sonee hing and to refrain from doing others 
Would be fudle if man had no freedom of action at all, Sri 
MadhvScarya obvioiihlv admits the freedom of JlvStman 
when he makes the following statements — 

*5^ ^ TJirar 

At the same time here are some stareinents of the AcSrja 
which go to 8ub->tantiate the dependence of JlvStman. 

‘ ... ft \ ’ 

Even after attaining iftej the JlvStman is not entliely free to 
act as he pleases, according to SrT MadbvScSrya. 

Thus the is powerless to create the worlds or to defy 

the inherent seniority. The fact that we are unable to 
control our actions during the jicriod of sleep, illustrates 
the control of our actions by external agencies. Says Jagan- 
nitba l^saru : 



*‘If we suppose that the various organs of our body per- 
form*their functions ol ihejr own accord, then why is it that 
we are sometimes forgetful and absentminded and we do not 
even reply to the sp.^eches.ot others? When we regain the 
normal mood we function as usual. How can we say we 
have freedom ?” (16th Sandhi, 30th Verse.) 

As a solution of this problem, a section of the Dvaita 
school of philosophy brings forth a theory of 
(freedom allowed by the grace of God). An illustration will 
make the point clear. Consider a horse tied to a pole by 
means of a rope. Has it any freedom of motion or not ? 
Yes and no. It has certainly the freedom (o move in the 
circular space permitted by the length of the rope. It can 
move forwards or bickwards along any radius, or it ctjin 
move round the pole. It may even refuse to move and 
stand still. But beyond the limits of the circular area the 
horse is unable to move. It has a degree of freedom which^ 
we may say, is very limited. The freedom of the JTvgtman 
is said to be of this type According to the na< ure of his 
Karma in the previous births his environments and atmos- 
phere will be fixed for him by the creator — (he supreme 
being. His own nature (itjfh or will then lead the 

JlvStman by the nose and determine hih course of action. 
The statement in the Gita * RffcRWT fsrohpdh ’ jiroves this 
idea. (Lord SrT Kfsija says to Arjuna, *It is the ego in you 
that makes yon say that you will not fight. But neverthe- 
less your nature will prevail upon you in the end’.) Accord- 
ing to this school of thought a negligibly small degree of 
freedom is given to the subordinate soul. The independence 
is not inherent in the soul but is allowed to it by the Grace 
of God in order to permit its developments and evolution, 
the magnitude of the independence being small. 

Some members of the Dvaita school believe that there is 
no need for any freedom at all. They say that even the 
existence of the J Tvitman is independent of God and eternal 
only through the grace of (^. 
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QuotatioiiS of the above type explain this attitude to the 
question. The difficulty of the award of punishmentB and 
rewards is explained according to this view in the following 
manner GihI certainly determines the course of our actions. 
He is the ^ as well as the But being impartial he 

has no end of his own to serve. The JTvStman m the pri- 
mary stage of existence is made up of Gupas. He has his 
own particular Goal to attain and a capacity to work for it. 
Just as a wise parent who detects mechanical skill in the 
earlj stages of h s child’s life, develops the same by the pre 
senlation of a graduated system of machanical toys and by 
explanations of the workings of various machines by degrees, 
so doi‘s God create fresh environments and experiences for 
the subordinate soul to give him opportunities for self realisa- 
tion. The circumstances of the very first birth are deter- 
mined by the nature of the soul as well as the * ’ 

attached (o it The subsefj[uent conditions of life, of course 
follow as a result of the Karma of that birth. According to 
this school of thought, the injunctions of God as expressed 
in the Vedas which are meant to guide all rational beings 
may mean differently for differently destined souls. The 
subordinate soul has no option in the matter, but is forced to 
take up the interpretation of the texts forced upon him by 
the Supreme being. 

It is this last aspect of the' question which is not quite 
clear. Incentive for actions will be absent if God should be 
considered the source of inspiration for everything. Why 
should anybody pose himself as a guru and take up the role 
of the preacher exhorting others as to what they should or 
should not do? Why should there beany iJ^/raiat all if 
one has no chance of determining bis course of thought or 
action ? 



The theory of which allows some freedom to 

the soul to choose the good or the evil seems to be really very 
satisfactory. It has man^' analogies in the daily routine of 
our lives such as the independent actions of the members of 
a family subject to the will of the roaster and the work of 
the servants of a Government controlled by a central author- 
ity We find the following m Visnurahasya — 

‘ ’5n%; ?fr i 

5fht^ ii’ 
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It is no doubt difficult to analyse any act of ours and 
to say what percentage ol its success is due to our efforts 
and what to the will of God, A inatheinatical estimate of 
the ratio of these is even attempted by Jagannatha Dasnru 
in hiS HankathSmriasSra nh'cli is largely based on the 
authority of Visnurah.isya. In any case it is safe to 
assume that the JTv'atinan has a limited degree of freedom 
to act and (hat evem that amount of freedom is a gift of the 
supreme beinor lo the subordinate soul to give scope for its 
evolution on lines natural to itself and at the same time sub- 
ordinate to the higher powder. 



THE E^iPIRICAL A.ND NOUMENAL TRUTHS 
IN SAilKAKA’S PHILOSOPHY. 

Dr. P. T. kAJU, M. A., Ph. d. (Cal.), 

Sastri (Benabrs Sanscrit Colleob). 

In tho Advaita of SaAkara we come across two kinds or 
levels of truth, the empirical and the noumenal. The test of 
both these truths is however regarded as the same. The 
conception of truth in Advaita is not simple; and on it is not 
based the conception of untruth, though curiously enough 
truth is known directly and untruth indirectly ^ . The con- 
ception of untruth is hrahmapramatiriktahadhyatxje saii 
satvena praiityarham cidbhinnam pratipannopadjiou iiai- 
k all kam§edhaprati yogi ^ . This is mithyd, and truth is 
what IS not this. There is a shorter definition too of truth. 
traikdlikabadhyatvarn eva sativam . The above definition of 
miihyd is framed to cover only prdtibhdsikd sattd or illusion 
we experience in this world ^ . But the second definition of 
mithyd given in Advaitasiddhi ^ pratipannopadhau traikdli- 
kani^edhapratiyogitvam ?>d, is common to both the empirical 
illusion and tho world regarded as an illusion. One can easily 
see that the other three definitions of mithyd given in 
Advaitasiddhi are applicable to both the levels " . 

1 . Op ptama^yatoda ftnd pafaiai aprsma^yQvSda^ 

2 Advaitasiddhi, p. 20. 

3 Op Ibid, p 50- 

4. Ibid, p. 25- 

5. Miihyaitfam it Juanamvartyattiam, St^/Uf'ayastisthaiyantabhataprcUi 

yogiivam, or sadvnfiktalvarn THa last appears to be the simplest of 
the deauitions, and tu the suporfioial uUservatioo iadioates that the 
idea of illusion is based upon that of truth. But if we try to under- 
stand this snggeition will have to be rejected For saUvam is 

pram^nasiddfiatvam , p^arndfiatvam is dcfasahakTkijamkara7uUvam» 
Further, p^am^nasiddhatvam is abodhyatvavydpyam* In Advaita 
tiie logical ^gnihcanOQ of both illusion and truth la relative Truth 
IB what la not hddhiia, but what is hadhiU is illasioD. Tlot-hadhiia 
oan be understood only with referenoe to kodhttal On the other hend 
the unt^oth is hadhita ultimately by truth, which is abodhiia This 
fact we are not to interpret as oonfiioting with the Advaita theory of 
tedlob p^^tsnanya, for this theory is ocmoerned with the aotnal 
kaow/ng trnth, whereas we are daiJing at present with the debni- 
tions of troth Ounsistently with its metaphysios Advaita gives olny 
a negative dehuitioa of truth, and so the dehnition has referonce 
to untruth. Tims for knowing untruth wo must have referenoe to 
truth, and for d^mng truth we must have reference to untruth- 
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To one who wishes to understand the comparative 
merits of Indian and European philosophy, the question 
cannot but suggest itself, whether and how far is this criterion 
of truth based upon experience. The criterion of empirical 
truth, whatever that be, must certainly be based upon 
experience. When the judgment (in illusion) “This is a 
snake” is made, so long as the illusion lasts we take the .snake ‘ 
as true. Afterwards when the true judgment, “This is a 
rope” is made, we realise that the first judgment was false. 
Thus we frame the criterion of empirical truth only on the 
basis of these two experiences. Supposing we did not have 
the second experience and its difference from the first, the 
question of truth would not have arisen, nothing to say of 
its criterion. Because we have both the experience of 
illusion and that of its underlying truth, we are able to for- 
mulate the criterion of truth. 

The question raturally suggests itself whether we formu- 
kte the criterion of noumenal truth similarly; and where the 
same criterion is applied to both the empirical and the noumenal 
levels, whether we have justificition for applying it to the 
noumenal level unless we have enough experience of it, which 
makes the application of the criterion possible and intelligible 
Many of us will say that we do not have experience ol the 
noumenal reality. Many varieties of realistic philosophy have 
their source in the conviction that we have no experience of 
the noumenal reility,and chat it would be illogical to introduce 
the concept of the noumenon into our philosophy. Even th* 
aesthetic and the moral ex[)ariences which are regarded as 
clues to the existence of the noumenon cannot be said to be 
adequate enough to bise our criterion of truth on. The 
orthodox Advaitin may feel tempted to answer that the i§ruti 
or the Upauifids raiy b) taken as guaranteeing th*" existence 
of the noumenon, and on the account given of it in them we 
can bise our criterion of noumenal truth. But this assertion 
implies that the whole Advaita structure has only as 

the foundation; and that for those who do not believe in the 
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infallibility of the §rutit Advaita would be without foun* 
dation. In this century, apart from the historical and other 
interests we may have in il, one should not expect implicit 
and unquestioning faith in it. Whether it is all truth which 
we have not been able to re discover is one question; whether 
we know that it is all truth is another. The very fact that a 
science for the interpretation of the Sruti was found neces- 
sary even by our ancients shows that every thing said by the 
Bruti could no., be accepted without modification. And the 
interpretations of the Sruti differ so widely that enough loom 
13 left tor the doubt whether any interpretation is the only 
right one, and whether the modifica'ions of the literal mean- 
ings it accepts are also right. And the chief interest of Advaita 
for the modern studen" of philosophy I'es in the way Advaita 
tries to lead one up from the phenomenal existence to the 
noumenal through an argument which shows the necei-sity of 
the noumenal. It is here that we can find a clue to the 
culture which this ])hilosoph} rejiresents. Every system is it 
coherent interpretation of a cultm’e and is representative of 
the attitude which a people adopt to the world. The 
Advai tin’s argument that gradually leads us from the pheno- 
menal to the noumenal existenee must therefore give us a 
riitht clue to an outlook. 

o 


So though we have to admit that the criterion of the 
empirical truth is formulated on the basis of the experience of 
the empirical truth and falsity, it cannot be said to have been 
so formulated so far as the noumenal truth is concerned. That 
is, the experience of the empirical truth and falsity is prior to 
the formulition of the criterion of the empirical truth but the 
formulation of the criterion of the noumenal truth is prior 
to an adequate experience of il, if at all one is fortunate 
enough to have it So far as men who do not have that 
experience are concerned the existence of the noumenal truth 
is to be inferred from the nature of the criterion formulated. 
It is because we infer the existence of the truth from the 
natui'e of the criterion that it is often questioned by the fol- 
lowers of the realistic and the empiric il schools whether the 
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formulation of a criterion implies aiitixistonce that answers to 
it. Such a question is answered in European philosophy by 
saying that we judge the imperfection of our empiiical exis- 
tence by applying that criterion, and that we could not have 
judged our empirical existence to be imperfect unless we had 
some kind of experience of perfection. Logically this is an 
instance of the relation between the negative and the positive. 
The judgment, “this world is not perfect”, in order to have 
significance, presupposes something which is perfect, and its 
experience. The imperfection of this world is perceived 
logically, morally, and aesthetically. So mall these wa}s we 
must have glimpses of perfection on the basis of v/hich we 
pronounce the world to be imperfect. Thi- problem appears 
in Advaita also, .md it is accepted that the atyantSbhSva of 
this world is based upiii Brihmm and is even identical with 
it The theory of sadadhisthSnahbrahma as distinguished 
from that of nlrndhi&thSnabhrahmo also imjdies the view. 

After all these considerations, we can see that it is not 
experience of the noumenal truth that deliberately makes us 
formulate the criterion, rather we formulate the criterion and 
regard the experience as a prosup,)OsiLio i of this formulation. 
We may admit that some expertenee of the noumenon is, 
without our knowing, at work in the formulation of the 
criterion but. unlike the empirical truth, it can never be 
made an object of our undorstanduig, and always remains a 
presupposition for the undersitanding. 

It may perhaps be co/itended that, though the Advaita 
theory of negation and illusion are in support of the view tliat 
the noumenal is a presupposition of the phenomenal, and 
that its existence is presupposed in the formulation of tlie nou- 
menal truth, Saftkara himself never rcsoi ted to this method 
of proof. He accepted the existence of the noumenal truth 
on the ground of the Sruti which he regards as infallible* 
And comparing the account given of it in the ^ruti with the 
empirical truth, he has formulated the criterion. The objec* 
tion is certainly not without reason. It is certainly doubtful 
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whether ^Akara could have expounded his particular ])hilo. 
sophy had he not understood the §rut% in the way he did 
But it is equally doubtful whether he could have under-stood 
the in that way if his outlook on the world had not 

been what it was. Besides, our special interest in Advaita 
lies in its really philosophical positions, in the way it mar- 
shals the arguments to prove that Brahman is the only 
reahtv, and m the status it gives to the empirical existence. 
Advaita asierts that this world is unreal, not merely because 
the iruii says that the Brahman is the only reality; it gives 
arguments also to show the reality ot Brahman and the 
unreality of this world. Because of the different interpreta- 
tions of the the Advaitiii, like the other N'edantins, 

not only wrestles with the interpretations of .the Srvti, but 
also tries to demonstrate that the philpsophical interpretation 
obtained through every other interpretation is self- contradic- 
tory. And the modern student of philosophy is interested 
in the latter. Even Safikara, for example, in criticising the 
Saiikhya view that Prakfti is the cause of the wmrld* not 
only quotes the Sruti against thi* view, but also advances 
arguments, which could have been advanced even by one 
who did not believe in the SruH, but accepted Advaita 
We may admit that Sankara formulated the cnterion of 
iioumeiial truth after accepting its existenc • from the Sruti 
yet we cannot deny thathU arguments to prove that Brahman 
only Is the ultimate reality, tvhen taken independently of the 
Sruti and the} can lie so taken — , are based on a criterion 
whieh presuppo'-os ihe existence and some experience of 
Brahmai . In his dispuoit'oiis with the Buddhists, who 
we-c no believers in the infallibility of the Sruti, we cannot 
im.'gine tbit Sankara was quoting the Sruti and interpreting 
It 111 order io convince them Again, in his commentary on 
the Bramosatrfis while refuting the Buddhisiic and Jaina 
theories, Safikara little relies on the Sruti 1 ^ What then 


l Sa« I) b &• tl| tt, ?8-36 
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is the standard of truth used by Safikara here ? And how 
is It formulated ? Sankara could not have answered the 
Buildhist, if he were to put the question, that the Sruti 
i^ave It to him - for such an answer could not have convin- 
ced the Buddhist Then Sankara would have to say either 
that he had experienced the noumenal truth and that hig 
criterion was based upon that experience ; or that the crite 
non was an ideal which only could satisfy us logically^ 
morally, and aesthetically, and that we could condemn the 
phenomenal existence on the basis of that criterion, only if 
we had some experience of thit ideal existence. In the for. 
mei case too the Buddhist could not have been convinced, 
and could make the simple retort that he had no such expe- 
rience. Then the litter alternative only remains. It is not 
my contention that Sankaia actually gave such an answer to 
the Buddhist, but if such an idea did not guide Sankara’s 
argument the Buddhist could not haic been convinced. Be- 
sides, Sankara did not discuss moral and aesthi-tic problems, 
but an ideal existence that can satisfy us logically must have 
guided his arguments. And the interest of the modern 
student of philosophy, as it is above said, lies m understand- 
ing this ideal and how ic guides Sankara’s arguments- 

After all these considerations, it strikes one ttiat the 
criterion of noumenal tru'h is not based merely on epistemo- 
logical grounds. It may of course be questioned whether 
the Advaitm has two criteria of truth, one for the empirical 
and the other for the noumenal Often only one criterion 
of truth IS given, namely, trail. aVkahadhyatvam eva sativam 
According to this definition only one reality is recognised* 
that 18, Brahman. But here we have to say that when we 
attempt to apply this definition to both the empirical and the 
noumenal truths we find a difference. The empirical falsity, 
for example, the snake in the rope, is negated in time, that is 
the cognition of the snake is negated by the cognition of the 
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rope, which again is temporal. But the empirical truth 
that is, the rope, which is trom the noumenal point oi view 
a falsity, is displaced by Brahman which is non-temporal. 
Even the cognition of Brahman cannot be said to be tempo, 
ral. Brahman is ab&dhya, and as it is beyond time rhe word 
traikdlika is inapplicable to it. Yet it is useful m that it 
points, together with the other word, abddhya, to souething 
that IS beyond time. A similar difference with regard to the 
two mithyas is made by adding for the criterion of the empi- 
rical truth, brahma prnmdtiriltahadhy&tve sati, as in the first 
definition mHhya given in Advaita&iddhi- 

E^eu when the criterion is the same it cannot be applied 
to the nouraenal truth simply on epistemological grounds. 
Epistemology is the theory of knowledge, and is limited to 
empirical knowledge It becomes metaphysics the moment 
(pn'stions of the ideal are introduced into ir, like the question 
“what is the ideal object of knowledge”, which la ultima- 
rely resolvable into “ whai is ideal knowledge”. N.iturally 
the ideal is based on the actual. UUierwise, it would be a 
mere fiction without any clment of truth. The empiricaj 
falsity for example, the snake in the rope, is trikdlab&dhita , 
That is, w'heti the judgment This is a rope” is made, we 
mean, and tven say that there was no snake even when we 
saw the snake. But it is not b cause of such an experience 
that we regard the empirical truth \ihich is false from the 
iioumenal point of view, as trikalabadhita. We form the 
concept of the iioumenal trutli because of normative consi- 
derations. We find that ever} thing empirical is logically 
unstable This logical inconsistency of the finite Morld is best 
demofitralcd in Indian philosophy by SrT Harsa in Khnnda’ 
nakhaiji,4akhddy a . In thus condemning the finite, wc for- 
mulate the ideal, which is not logicidly unstable. The nega. 
tion of the world which logical inconsistency makes is not of 
the same kind as that of the negation of the empirical falsity 
which empirical truth jierforms. Empirical truth like empi- 
rical falsity is a brute fact directly given. But the noumenal 
truth is not given similarly. It is an ideal for which we 
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aspire. The purely logical consideration of non-contradiction 
makes us postulate it as a standard by which we judge 
the empirical world. When we accept it, though not 
through sense-perception, as existent, therein it is taken 
as negating the world in the past present and the future. 
For as an ideal it must be eternal, and as eternal it must 
negate the empirical world eternally. Thus though both the 
empirical and noumenal truths negate the empirical falsitj and 
the empirical truths respectively, the negations have diffe- 
rent histories. The empirical truth is negated, because it is 
imperfect and logically incou'-isteut. The empirical falsity is 
negated because in the later cognition the object is different. 

This paper is not to be taken as a presentation of SaA- 
kara’s philosophy. It is rather an analysis undertaken to 
bring out some of the implications of hi.s position There is 
pendency to treat Advaita philosophy as nothing if not epis- 
temological. The Advaitin himself is responsible for it 
because of his too frequent use of tlie examples iuktirajaia 
and rajjusarpn. Yet we feel that he could not have avoided 
their use because of the aspect of the eternal neg.ition that 
18 to be performed by the true cognition or knowledge. 
However, when we see the difference between the empirical 
and the noumenal truths, though ajiparently the same crite- 
rion is used for both, we can understand how far conside- 
rations of the norm mflueiiced the formulation of the idea of 
the noumenal truth. Br.ihraiii is ideal existence or being in 
terms of which we evaluate empirical existence. But the rope 
in the example is as much ‘given’ in perception as the snake; 
one just displaces the other in perception. I'he question of 
the noumenal truth is one of the pure logic of non-con tra- 
diction ; the h&dha that is to be performed by the noumenal 
truth is not experieuced by us, and we use considerations of 
the norm to dispose of the empirical truth as ultimately 
unreal. But the question of the empirical truth is one of 
perception ; the badha that is perfoi med by it is experienced 
by us. Of course, if we have aparohianubhUti of Brahman, 
then that perception negates the perception of the empirical 
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world, just as the perception of the rope nagates the percep- 
tion of the snake. Yet even here there is a difference. 
During the state of aparokfdnubkuti nothing of the finite 
world can be remembered, for mind ceases to exist at that 
level. So naturally no actual negation of the world m t he 
form “ there is no world in the pa^t, present, and the future”, 
can be made, though the fact of bddha is accomplished. 
Hence it is we at the finite level who anticipate such a nega. 
tioii. At the noumenal level there is neither thought nor logic. 
But when we perceive the rope, besides the fact of bddha the 
experience of the snake is remembered and negated by our 
minds. It may be said that during raroksdnubhuti 
am negate the empirical world. But this Brahman of paro' 
ksdnuhhuti is logically little different from the ideal o^ 
norm by which we evaluate the empirical world, ft is at thi 
stage of anubhuti that there is possibility and use of logic and 
philosophy At the noumenal level w'hen we experience the 
Brahman, which !-> undivided and without a second, in which 
the distinctions of thought and reality, mind and its object^ 
subject and predicate, cease, there is no scope at all for the 
mind to exist mid make the negative judgment, “The vvoild 
IS unreal, and is eternally non-existciit”. This negative 
judgment can be made only so long as the mind exists- 
but the Brahman cannot be experienced so long as the mmd 
ex^8t^. This negative judgment can be made only at the 
finite level, and that too by comjiaring the ideal with rhe 
actual. 
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1 . Satyanatha Yati (164S-74). 

Satyanatha was the sixth in succession from Raghtl- 
ttama Tlrtha (1568-96) of the Uttaradi Mutt, and the im- 
mediate predecessor of Satyabhinava (1671-1706). The 
latter was the Guru of Chalan Samkarsanacarya, grandson 
of ChalSri Nfsimha who wrote one of his works m 1661 
A, D. The tutorial and chronological relation between 
Satyanatha and his succ^*s8or to the Chalari family may be 
exhibited as follows — 

1. Chalari Narayapa 

1 

2. Chalari Nfsimha (1661) = Satyanatha (1648-74) 

1 , 1 

8 . Chalari Sesacgrya = Satyabhinava 

I I 

(Son) (disciple) 1 


4. ChalSri Samkarsaijacgrya. 

The (neAvly discovered) KoHLandbhyudaya also speaks 
of Satyanatha as a contemporary of the Kejadi queen 
Channamamba (1672-98). 

Life. 

Satyanatha was a memorable personality m many ways. 
He was a fiery and prolific Avnter and very ambitious for the 
glory of Madhvaism and the secular ascendancy of his Mutt. 
His former name is given in the S. K. as RaghunSthgcgrya. 
He is reported tJ have been a contemporary of LaksmT- 
nSrSyapa Tlrtha of the VySsarSya Mutt. He seems also 
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to have been a contemporary of Aurangazeb. According to 
the account in the KoAkaridbhyudaya, he visited Benares at 
a time when the \foghul Emperor was harassing the Hindus 
there. SatyanStha himself seems to have sufiEered persecu- 
tion and was helped out of a difficult situation by the High 
Priest of the KoAfcapT (Gauda-SSrasvat) Brahmins. It was 
presumably at this time that he visited GayS and itreng- 
thened the hold of his Mutt over the GayapSlas who had 
been converted toMadhvaism by his predesessor' VidyadhlSa. 
His victorious career formed the subject of eulogy by 
Chalari Saiikarmpa, in his Satyandtlia-Mdhatmyaraind- 
kara, of which two Mss. are notictid by Aufrecht, It is the 
same work from which the Kofikanabhyudaya quotes 
passages relating to the incident at Benares. This biography 
of Satyangtha is not well-known in traditional circles. It 
deserves publication at an early date as a good deal of his- 
torical information can be gathered from it, 

Satyangtha seems to have entertained an inward ambi- 
tion to outshine the great Vyasaraya by his literary output 
and its brilliance. The titles of at least three of his works 
are reminiscent of the Vyasatraya b His energy and deter- 
mination to crush out the rivalry of Monism is retiected 
even in the choice of the titles for some of his works, four 
of which go by the name of “Para&u” (the Axe) His AH- 
navngadd is a devastating criticism of the Madhvamata- 
mukhamardana of Appayya Dlksita. 

Works. 

A dozen works are known to have been written by 
Satyangtha of which only eight have so far been attested by 
Mss. They include glosses on the Khapd^natraya, the KN., 
and the Bgbhaaya, a couple of original works and glosses 
again on the Pramdna Paddhati and the NS. and Stotras, 

1 Thtro is a partioularly spicy auecdoto about Igs Abhtnavacandnktt 
and how Subhanu Raoi the then Jahgiidar of Arm, refubcd to re- 
oogiiisu it as equal to the famous Candftfcrt of Vyasarajai when 
pressed to do so ly the Srftmi, aud how he mancVged to convince the 

Sr&mi of hia mistake. 
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Glosses on the Khandanatrayn* 

Of these only the gloss on the Mdyavddakkandana^ 
called Pnrasn, is said to be available in Ms.' (4) A gloss on 
the KN-^Tka known as Karma- Prahaiika ia reported both 
from the T. P. L. and Mysore 0. L The number of 
granthas is 1500, (5) No trace of his c on the NS- (also 

called Parasu) is to be found. 

(6) Abhina^ia-C andrika (»*) 

This (T. P. L. 7842) is a 'lUper-commentary on the 
TP of JayatTrtha on the same lines as the Tdtparya-can- 
dr'da, of Vyasaraya. It runs to over 12600 granthas and is 
undoubtedly the author’s magnum ojms It is not a con- 
tinuation of thj Candrika, but an independent gloss, cover- 
ing also thd portions (». e. Ch. l-II) commented upon by 
Vyasaraya The author refers in one of the introductory 
verses (no. 4) to the Snttaj kadi p aval i of Padmanabba 
Tlrtha 

The plan of the work is the same as that of the ('an- 
drikd. Satyanatha sets forth the Phrvapak^a and Siddhaiita 
views under each adhikarana. and offers criticisms on the 
former m accordance with the views of his teacher Satya- 
nidhi (Tanjore, p. 10). He quotes from the Tattvapradipa 
and Cadrika as well as the Bhavabodha (on TP) of 
Keghtlttaina. The passages of the TP are commented upon 
as in the Candrika. Under B S. iii. 2. adh. 8 p 22, the 
author takes note of a senes of ‘hiterpolations’ in the text 
of Ja}atTrtha’B commentary. He is fond of detecting such 
“interpolalions” in his other com mentanas also. The adhi- 
karanasarlras as made out as in the Vivarana and Bhdmatl 
are systematically assailed. 

(7) Rg-bhasya-fippaniin) 

Here (Mysore 0. L, 1903) the author is frequently on 
his guard against what he terms ‘‘corruptions and inter- 
polations” in the text of JayatTrtha’s commentary on the 

1 G H. S&VftDQr reports a Mi* ot thb work in bis posBesiloQ* 
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Rgbhd^ya (Mys, pp, 7, 10, 24 etc). He carries on elaborate 
discussions on the grammatical form, etymology etc. of the 
varions Vedic forms to be found in the text, and refates 
certain criticisms against the Bha^ya (p, 11). 

(8) Abhinavdmrta 

This IS A gloss on the Pramdna-paddhati of JayatTrtlia 
runn'ng to a litile over 1400 granthas. The commentary 
18 fairly lucid. It follows thee, of Srinivasa Tirtha, m the 
mam which it nevertheless criticises on occasions: See P. 
51, line 28 and SrT- P 53, 26 (h.ime Edn.) and P.54, 1- 15 
SrT. and P. 52,4 of Safya. 

(9) Abhinara-ijada (p) 

We have seen VijayTndra Tlrtha’s reply to (he 
Madhvnmatamukhnmardana of Appayya Dlksita The 
AbJunar i-gndd is aiiother criticism of the Dlk^ita’s work, 
hut from a slightly different point of view. It runs to over 
4760 granthas and is Wing published by H. H SatyadhySna 
Tirtha Svami of the Cttaradi Mutt^ There arc five 
chapters in the work designated ‘’Yuddhas” (battles) with 
an obvious allusion to the Gada-yuddha between Bhlnia and 
buyedlmna m the Mbh The intensely bellicose attitude of 
the author is reflected even in the 0 {>euing verse: 

Unlike Vijaylmlra, the author tries to silence the criti- 
cisms of Appiyya, without reference as a rule, to the 
opinions expressed by JayatTrtha and VySsargya, in tbeir 
works In other words, he isolates Madhva from his com- 
mentators and so eonfeunds the critic, suggesting sometimes 
that the BbSoyakara is not to be blamed for the views of 
his commentators. Vijayindra on the other hand, has 


1. I have nearly 168 pages of the pouted work with me. 
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throughout endeavoured to treat the works oi the l)hd§ya- 
kdra and those o£ the commentators as a homogeneous whole 
and make them withstand the criticisms of the Diksita, as a 
united body of texts Satyanatha’s retort to the alleged 
flouting of Mlroariisaka rules m the works of Madhva is 
characteristic: 

I 

i) 

(Page 10 

(10) Abhinava-tarkaiandava. (i") 

This (Tanjore P. L. 8098-101) is another voluminous 
original work of Satyanatha, which as the name indicates, 
IS a dialectic<il classic expounding the nature and constitu- 
t'oii of tlie logical and epistemological categories of the 
Dvaita system and refuting those of rival sj'stems especially 
those of the N y^ydvaisesikas^ on the same lines as the 
original Tavkatdndava of V>asaraya. The work runs to 
11367 granthas. 

The views of Kaghunath.i Siromani and Ruoidatta, 
corainentiitors on Gange§a, those of (he Prabhakaras, 
liaroanuja and the Vaieesikas, are here quoted and refuted 
in detail. 

Like the original Tarkatdn^avci, this work is also 
divided into three Paricchedas. Manga|a-vada, the self- 
validity of knowledge, Snnnikarsa-samavSya, the relation 
between a subject and its attributes, the invisibility of Vayu, 
the of gold, and Udayana’s view of it, the 

validity of Smrti (recollection), the definition of Inference, 
Vyapti and the criticism of the second VySpU-laksana 
formulated by the Mani^ the definition of UpSLdhi, Pak§aiS 
Avayavalaksana (P. 103), HetvSbhSsa, the subsumption of 
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other PramSnas like UpamUm within the three, the validity 
of §abda, its fitness to be recognised as an independent 
Pramdna, the definitions of AkSiiksS, YogyatS and dsatti, 
and the exaraination of GangeSa’s views on these* the 
Apauru^eyatva of the Vedas, the eternity of sound, criticism 
of the Mimd^saka view that som; Vedic texts are Nitydnu- 
meya, (P.4SJ), the import of Injunctions (P. 47) the refutation 
of the Pribhakara view of ‘‘'‘Kdryatd-jhdna as the pivot of 
activity, Apurva, the physical existence of the gods, (p. 7 6) 
Sakiivada, Samdsa-salh, the impoit of the negative 
(126-28 etc.) are some of the topics raised and discussed m 
the course of the work. Besides Gange6a ^ , the author 
refers also to the views of iSiroinani (i, e. Kaghunatha) ^ 
and Rucidatta."* 

(11) Vi]aya-Mdld ('"> 

This (.Mysore 0. L. C 2042) discusses various topics 
of metaphysical, etymologic.il and exegetical interest such 
as Pramdna^lakbana^ Tdrkikoktn-vidhyarthapaukad, Syen- 
dgniaomlymiaisimyabhcmga etc. The (loctniic of the un- 
reality of the world is severely condemned. Certain objec- 
tions to the st.iteinent of the issues ( Vipratipattygkara) in 
the Nydydmria are answered Quot.itions aie made from 
the Mbh. T. N. and the MK. of Madhva. (]2) The 
Vdyubhdratiitotra of the author is, as the name implies, in 
praise of Vayu and his consort BhSratT. 

2. VAN A MALI MlSRA 

(c. 1650-1700). 

VanamSli Mifira takes his place among the participators 
in the great Dvaita-Adt'aita polemics of the I6th-I7th 
centuries. From the very beginning, the issue raised by 
VyasarSya was destined to become an all-India one to 
which were attracted the best brains of all parts of India. 


1» if 27; 103, ii, 87, iii» 2; 9; 80. (pp) 
2. ii, 54, 63; 103; hi, ISO. 
t iiii 3 
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ii. 

Vanamali Miira was not a South Indian ^ He (ells 
m both in hia SrutiAiddhSnfaprakSSa ^ and his Madhva- 
7nukh3la?ikc[ra, that he was descended frona a family of 
Brahmins balongmg to the Bharjj;av.i-gotra, and settled at 
the village of Tnj’ug.ipura in the vicinity of Brndfivana 
(Muttra). With the westward expansion of the Bhakti 
movement of Caltaiiya in the days of the Gosvamis, Rfnda- 
vana became the centre of attraction and the home of a 
number of Bengalis. Vanairali Mi&ra was probably de- 
scended from one such family He was a 1 le-cchbate. 
Beyond these meagre details, we know nothing more about 
his life or career. A Ms. wf'his MSruta-Mandana (Ceccan 
College Coll XV oi l882"ii) is found dated ITil Samvat 
(1685 A. D.). This gives us the te) minus a quern of his 
date. We may venture to place him roughly between 
1650 17 CO and his literary activities between 1680-I7t>0. 

WoBKS 

Over ten works are known and extant in the name of 
Vanamali MiSra, of which only three h.ive lieen printed. 

( 1 ) Brnhmasuti mirth {Marhikd) km) 

Aufrecht (II, 130) mentions a Ms. of this work. 

(2) Gtt3ni<iudh3rtha(‘andrilS ("’) 

Stein 193 and Peters vi, 292, are said (Aul‘rech( ii, 89) 
to refer to a cornraeiiTary on the Git3 by Vanamali, called 
Gii3n{yud/i3rthacandnl3. 


1 


2 


3 


Tlio (Madras, R No 1G15) of unknown authorship 

however, makes him a descendant of the family of Tarafigiu! 
Ramaoarya, which ih obviously iriistaken as the latter's gotra was 

thatofOTJpg I 











Another tradition makes him a Hiudi-spoakiug Brahmin of U P« 
(presumably of Gaya where ihe Surname Mi6ra la common. 



Contbovkbsial Woeks. 

His (3) MadhvamukhSlaiikSra (p) ♦ is a defence of the 
Paficidhikara^T-interpretation of the B. S., by Madhva, as 
against the criticisms of the Madhvarmtavidhva^ana of 
Appayya Dlksita. It is divided into the foiiowing seven 
sectionsi Sadasat-sastrapravartakanifijaya (Introductory) ; 
JijMsSdhikarana; Janmadhikarana^ Sastrayonttoadhi- 
karav^^ Sartuinvayddhkarana, Iksatyadhikaravka and a 
general survey of the rest of the Sutras (Smbrahmami. 
tnAm&tdiparyavarfjanam), The author is indebted very 
much to the Madhvatanframukhabbu^aiia or KantakcddhSira 
of Vijayindra Tirtha and most of the arguments are taken 
over from Vijatndra but without acknowledgment. But of 
the two works VanamSii’s is the more readable onct 

(4) TaraAgini Saurahha (n>) 

This IS the magnum opus of Vanamali (Mysore OL. 
522) criticising the GurucandrilS of BrahmSnanda Saras* 
VatT, and forming the last treatise in the series of DvaitSd- 
vaita polemics, yet to be surpassed in keenness and subtlety 
of arguments. 

(5) Cari.4<tm3ruta (®) 

Yet another controversial classic of the author la 
reported under the above title by Dr. Nagaraja Sarma, in 
his Bsign of Realism (1981 p. 25). It is said to be a criti- 
cism of some unknown Advaitic work: — 

(6) The NySySmrta-saugandhya (p) 

la a further criticism of the Advaitasiddhi and the 
Brahm&nandJya, which has recently been published in the 
Calcutta Skt. Series No. IX, by Mm. Anantakrishnn Sastri. 


4* SarMYatl Bhari^na T»tai No. 58) 1986. (BetMirefl)* 



Constkuctive Works 


ttis (7) Ved^ntasiddhSintamulctSvali ih prebervcd at 
tho Mysore 0- L. CA 447) and so too bis (8) ^rutisid- 
dhSntaprakSsa (Mysore C 346) contamnig two chapters. 
(9) His Visnutattvaprakdsa (Mysore 0. L. C 350) is a short 
proie tract ui 6)0 graiithas establishing Vispu as the 
supremo Brahman on the basis of Srutis and Smytis. The 
claims of Siva are repudiated (10) His BhaktiratnSkara ("0 
18 preserved with a commentary by an unknown hand in the 
Deccan College Collecnons (No. 710 of AV, of 1882 3). It 
is divided into 9 Prakaranas and runs to about 650 granthas. 
His MSrutamandmia (*«) also formed part of the Deccan 
Collegvi Collection. It has a total of 2079 graiiihas, and the 
Mb. itself IS datt^ 1741 Saihvar. It is referred to m the 
closing verse of the MadhvamuUialardara and from the 
manner of the reference it would appear that the Mdruto^ 
mandana and MadTix'amukhUlm'ddfa are not in reality two 
different works, but one and the same: 

Four more works of VanamSiT are mentioned by name 
by Gopinath Kaviraj, in his preface to the Madhvamvkhslaii‘ 
Idra] (11) Jivesvarnbhedadhilkdra^ {ijreivmah]^ anply 
to the Bhedadhikkara; (12) riamapasamgrahu (Benares 
Skt. Coll. Lib.) (13) Abhinava parimaJa (Benares S. Coll.) 
and (14) Vedantadipila (Benaree fe. Coll.). The Admita- 
siddhikhandana (Bh. 1882 p. 102) mentioned by 
KavirS], is evidently the same as tho Taraiigi^Isaitr- 
ahha. 


I, Beuarea 8kt. Coll. libr*ry, lf*hidhara CoUeatloa, 
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3. GA.UDA PURITAN ANDACAKBAVARTIN. 

(circa 1 8th cen.) 

Ptlr^ananda Cakravarti ’vas a native of Bengal 
(Gauda), * Nothing is known about hi* date or life. He 
describes himself as a disciple of Narayana Bhatta. ® He 
may without difficulty bi placed in the l8th century or 
later, when the influence of Madhva philosophy was 
strongest m Bengal. 

His most famous work is the TattvarntJctavoli^ other- 
wise known as Maydvdda&'i'iadusani a metrical piece in 120 
verses vigorously attacking the cherished views of the 
Advaitins. It is quoted by Srinivasa bUri m his c. on the 
Bhdyavata (X» b7. 31) it was edited and translated by 
Cowell in ill' J. K. A. S. (New Serich) XV, pp. 13T-173 
of 1883. 

The TattKamultdiiali is a very elegant performance, 
almost unique of its kind in the histoiy of Dvaita literature, 
■there are of course some earlier n orks of the same kind 
such as the N ydyaratndvali of Vadiraja (’vihich is a more 
erudite work) Tlie burden of the song in the Tattva- 
mnltdvali is that tli" identity of Jlva and Brahman claimed 
by tlie Adviiitin is a metaphysical impossibility It is 
fraught with serious and terrible consequences on the moral 
and religious life of man (verges 88-89, ;'l-4). Puruaiianda 
pleads that “Aham Brahniasmi” should be interpreted only 
figuratively; 

•‘ 31 ^ 5 # 

He draws a very telling picture a la VSdirgja, of the 
limitations of Man and the infinitude of God and queries 


2 EJe is oalltvl “GEauijH” Puroauiritia m tho ri>l()|4lc>n to hi'' woi'kf 
3. Verse 117 of his 7^atlvamu^dva(i 
4 Brnd&iVaiia Edition, P 1105, 
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with mystic naivety how two beings which are so widely 
different in essence can ever be etjuated with each other ? 
(12-17). He observes that there are insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the way of offering a monistic interpretation of the 
Tattvam asi text as the Brahman in the Advaiiaved&nta is 
avowedly beyotid the sphere of utterance, and no laksatjfi 
can operate in such a case. (20-22). He therefore thinks that 
texts like “Aham BrahmSsmi” should be viewed as having 
been prescribed for purposes of meditation (updeandriha, 
65), and that Tattavam asi should be interpreted as implying 
the elision of the genitive case termination: Thou Art His 
(6) Servant. In the illustration of the several fruit-juices, 
there is no case for the disappearance of individuality; for 
the very fact that the essence resulting from their mixture 
>s able to cure one’s bodily disorders arising on account of 
the disturbance of the three humours, is proof of their per- 
sistence in honey (81'83). 

Among his other works mentioned by Aufrecht are: 

(1) Yoga Vasistha — SSratTkg, and 

(2) SatadcisanT —Yamuna (Catalogue, p. 844) 



“THE BIRTH-DATE OF VALLARHA.CARYA, 
THE ADVOCATE OF THE S'UDDHADVAITA 
VEDANTA” 

G. H, Bhatt m. a. 

Professor of Sanskrit, Bar('^da College, B^bopa. 

Vallabhftcarya, the founder of tha f^uddhadvaita 
School of Vedanta, had two sons, GopTnSthaji and Vittliala, 
nithaji. The eldest son had one son, Purusottamaji and 
two daughters who died without any issue. The second 
son, Vittlialauathaji, had six sons and four daughters by his 
first wife, and one son by his second wife. He gave the 
different forms of Lord Krsna to these seven sous for the 
purpose of worhlnp and this tradition is maintained even in 
modern times by the descendants of these seven sons. Out 
of the seven sons, Gokulangthaji, the fourth sou, happened to 
be a man of exceptional powers and commanded great res 
pecL from the Mughal Emperor, .lahangir, and other per 
sons, with the re-ult that the other six brothers were mor^ 
or less thrown in the background. Gokulanathaji found ^ 
very good following that included ev’en scholars of the type 
of Kalyapa Bhal;.ta, ihe author of Rasikarafljani, an unpub- 
lished Commentary m Sanskrit on the Gita. The followers 
of Gokulanatha]! tried their best to imbibe the spirii of the 
teachings of Gokulanathaji who himself was most loyal to 
the doctrines of his grand-father, VallabhScSrya. The rc 
suit was that the followers of the other six sons of Vi^tha 
lanathji differed in thought and action from those of Goku. 
lanathaji, thus giving rise to two sections in the .‘fchooi 
with dfferent traditions. The followers of Gokulanathaji 
are of the opinion that V^allabhacarya was born in Vikrania 
Samvat 1529 (*1473 a. d.) while those of the other six 
sons hold the view that the Acirya was born in Vikrania 
Samvat, 1585 ( = 1479 a. d.) It is very interesting to ex- 
amine the available literature and to see which of the two 
views is probable. 
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Thera are several works, in Sanskrit, Vraja and Guja- 
rati, giving information about tha life of Vallabh5(S[rya. 
Some of them are silent with regard to the birth-date of the 
Acarya, while the others differ in recording the birth-date. 
These works may be linguistically arranged as under — 

(^) Sansicrt works. 

1. SnmpradSya PradTpa of Oadadhara Dvivedl who 

flourished in th; 16th century of the Christian 
era. 

2. Valhbhacarya-C.irita of Muralldharadasa* of the 

16th century, 

3. Kallola of Kalyani Bhatt/i of the 16tli century. 

4. Cantra-cintamani assigned, without any justifica- 

tion, to Devakliiandana who flourished in the 
last quarter of the I6tli century. 

5. VaHuavi-vartaraala of SrTnatha Deveaa of the 

latter half of the 18fh century. 

G Mula-Purusa of Dvarikeaaji of the early part of 
the 19 th century, 

7. Vallabha digvijaya, an apparently recent work, but 
wrongly attributed to Yadunathaji of the six- 
teenth century, 

8 Valla bha-digvijaya of JLinaiyalal Sastri of the 
twentieth century. 

9. The horoscope of Vallabhacarya, which is anony- 
mous. 

(i>) Kraja works. 

1. Nija-Yarta, traditionally attributed to Gokula- 

nSthaji of the 16th century, 

2. Ghuru-Varta — as above. 

3. The Klrtana literature of the different periods. 

{C) GujarSti works, 

Jr. Vallabhakhyana of Gopaladasa of Godhra who 

flourished iu the sixteenth centwy. 
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2. I’rikatya-biddhilnta of Gopaladaha of Vyara of the 
17th Century- 

3 Vallabha- Vela of Ke&avadasa of J6th century. 

4. Mhla-Puruici of Dvankehaji of the early part of 
the IDth century. 

Of the authorities mentioned above, the works like 
SampradSLya-PradIpa, V.dlabhacarya Carita, Cantra-Cin* 
tamani, Vaisnava Vartaniala, Yallabhakh) ana and Gharu- 
varta, although they furnish the other important details of 
the life of the Acarya, aie unfortunately silent on the 
point of the date ot Acgrya’s birth- They cannot, iheie- 
fore, throw any light on the piesent problem 

The other works wondi'rfully agree at least in one 
point that the Acarya was born on the iltvenlh day of the 
dark half of the month of ( aura winch correspoi ds to the 
month of \aibakha accord iig to the convention of the peo- 
ple living in the territory of \ raja round about Mathura 
in the north. But (hese authorities differ with regard to 
the day, some' nientioniiig Sunday, some" mentioning 

1 The hori'booix- (of lUhttstolra Sai Hbfitaia , ji 143 Gii{,arati Picss 
Edition, 1927 A U, Uoiuha}), ^I]8-VaIta, p 3, idiUd lij Mr Gordhaiidfa 
Laxjuidas, 1894, Boiulia) , and soint Kiitaiias [nf, l'ujtuiiart,i}a I adabaii^iaha 
(P P), Vol Ii l>p 413, 439, 444, 44o Edition of 1895] 

Tho horoacopo la as follows 


%5Trefi«% IV 



2 Vallabh»digvj]*ja of Yaduwfttliaji, p 17, 1916, Kaihedvar. 

PP. p. 426. 


Thursday and some others® mentioning’ Saturday. There is 
also the difference as regards the actual time on the day of 
Acarya’s birth, morning according to some% and night ac- 
cording to others*. As regards the year also the opinions 
differ. The other works such as Kallola*, Praka^ya- 
Siddhanta^ and V^allabha- Vela® clearly mention the Vikrama 
Samvat 1529 ( = 1473 a. n.) as the year of Acarya’s 


3. K&llola, Vallabha-Vela and Pr&kat}a-tSiddhdi)'a» 

Kallola and Prakat>a-Siddhanta aic not published as vet. I liave 
used mas. which were based on the old inss at Bar* da 
and Devagadh Baria» 

Vallabha-Vela was partly piiiihshed sdiie > ais ago m a Sanskrit. 
Gujaiati niontlUy, now defunct, Vai^navadliarina-pataka (V. P) 
VIII bh }ear, p 37 

4 ^(1 »n?T. 

(P P p. 437 ) 

The author of this kirtana la Mfitukjacandra, 

6 The horoscope and Vallabhadigvi]a}a of Yadunathaji p 7. 

6- ?n i 

^ g« ii v ii 

9 2 5 1 

|| ^ || 

*nl% I 

II ^ ii 

(1st Kallola, IVth Taracga ) 

7. ^ , 

«Tl»nn^ Rpr d n 

?rRt^ tn% I 

jni*Tr !l"ft ii ii 

(Ist T»r»Agft, Illrd ) 

8. ^l?I nm »tl*lWl STi*ft ;3^ 9ii| I 

Wln«i!n« «R lijm ri »in[ n 

fwmf 5pr ^1^ trfJr *ti« I 

^ snUOT %ft»TRT4 n 

(A* priDted in V. P. VUI, p. 87.) 
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birfliH while the Mtlla-Purusa " (both Sanskrit and Gu^a* 
rStl). Vallabhadigvijaya attributed to Yadunathaji, 
the anonymous horoscope, ^ one KTrtana” and the tNija 
Va'rti** state that the Acarya was born ^ in the Vikrama 
Samvat 1935 ( = 1479 a. d.). 

All the biographical works that record the year 
1473 A. D. are written by the contemporaries of Gokula- 
nSthaji, the fourth grand-son of Vallabhacarya, who flou. 
rished in the sixteenth Century of the Christian era and 
who had the unique privilege of hearing the account from 
Gokulanathaji himself. They were, therefore, likely to 
maintain the tradition correctly and this is clearly 
borne out by the fact that these three authorities agree 
even with regard to the day also. All of them mention 


9 Iq Sanskrit — 

5 3 6 1 

311^ »n% tTT^ I 

as prmted in a Sanskrit-Qujaratl monthly^ now defunct V<;iunfida Ilnd 
year, p, 138. 

In Qujar&ti : — 

qpJT q’?cr mq? ITW 5 I 

ffsTT sraa: In n ii 

•8 pntnted on p ii3 of the edition of Vallal>hal)i}flna puLlithtd h} Mr. 
Trikamdas ohakubhai, Bombay, 1932 

5 3 5 1 

10- ^ etc ( P, 7) 

5 3 5 1 

*TPiRT%ci^Rf5r sr«3r ^P§^^ 

olo P P p 439. 

The remaining lines supply the detaibd m format Km about iho positicn t-f 
the planets at the time of the birth of thi Jic2r\a, and can bo fau iirabl} 
compared with the horosGupo That the author of the Kirtana islHaiikofa] 
18 clear from the mention of tlie name in the last line* 

12 q(| n I TflqiT 

( PP 76*) 

The Nija V&rt& (p 77), however, refers to Vikrama Pain vat 1529 as the 
birth^date of the JLoftrya acccrding to Ka/)f;ia Bhatta, the authcr of KalJola. 
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Saturday, Moreover, these are the earliest works in the 
whole o£ the available biographical literature in the Sud- 
dhRdvaita School. 

The evidence m support of the year 1479 a. n. is 
furnished by later writers who were far removed from the 
Acarya. The earliest authority mentioning the year 
1479 A. D is M^la-Purusa, ® both in Sanskrit and Guja- 
rStl, which was written by Dv^nkeSaji who flourished in 
the early part of the nineteenth Century The Vallabha- 
digvijaya, otherwise known as Yadunatha-digvijaya, attri- 
buted to YadunSthaji, the sixth grandson of Vallabhacgrya^ 
who flourished m the sixteenth Century, no doubt, appears 
to be a modem work, not only from the consideration of 
style but also from the fact that the Mss of this work are 
very rare and are found in the place of its publication 
where the devout followers of the School desired to give to 
the world an ancient and, therefore, authoritative, account 
of the life of the Acarya. This supposition is further con- 
firmed by the fact that we do not find any reference to 
this work in the whole literature of the school ; and this is 
very strange, if the work giving so many details about the 
life of the Acarya, happens to be the composition of such 
an old authority like YadunSthaji. It seems that some 
modern scholar of the School wrote the work and passed it 
off in the name of YadunSthaji simply with a view to 
giving it the air of antiquity. The horoscope ' is an anouy. 
mous work, but when compared with one Klrtana " of 
DvSrikeSaji it creates an impression that DvarikeSaji him- 
self might have been responsible for it. I think DvSri- 
ke§aji, who composed the klrtana and the horoscope also, is 
identical, vith DvSrikeSaji, the author of Mala Purusa. 
Moreover competent astronomers have shown that the 
horoscope, as it stands, is impossible both in 1473 a. d. 
and 1479 a. d. and is, therefore, incorrect 

13 I ooQSulted the best tstionotners la Barodft oa this pniat, Mr<N. N 
Gandhi, M. A., LL B , also, came (o the same coacluaicn some years ^go 
Ct PuSti-Bhakli-Sudha, VI year ; — No. 2, pp 41—64, No. 10, pp 
*80- 210, No. 11, pp. 243—261. 
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Tha — Vapta, mentioning 1479 a. d., and also re- 

Cerring to 1473 A. D., is traditionally attributed to Gokula- 
nathaji, the fourth grandson of Vallabhacarya. The work 
seems to have gone through many editions and revisions at 
the hands of many people and cannot, therefore, be accepted 
as representing faithfully the views of Goknlanathaji, if at 
all he was concerned with it. Moreover, it is improbable that 
Gokulauathaji should mencion the year 1479 A. D. when 
his contemporaries and disciples make a clear mention of 
1473 A, D. The work in short, is full of interpolations and 
shows the lack of historical sense. 

The Klrtana ( = song) literature of the school is 
fairly extensive and shows the mark of poetic beauty. 
There are about hundred Klrtanas composed in honour of 
the Acaiya and these are sung in modern times when th® 
birth-date of the Acirya is nearing. We find a reference to 
the birth-day of the AeSrya in about twenty-one Klrtanas'®, 
all of which unanimously accept the eleventh day of the 
dark half of the month of Caitra ( = Vai&akha according to 
Vraja convention) Sixteenth Klrtanas mention only 
the eleventh day cf the dark half of Caitra without refer- 
nng to the year or the day, three'' add Sunday, one adds 
Tuesday and another" adds Sunday, the year 1479a. D. 
(= 1535 V. S.) and all the planets m several houses in the 
horoscope. This last Klrtana is composed by Dvarikefiaji 
and supplies all the information that we get from the 
horoscope. Thus there is agreement on the eleventh day 
of the dark half of the mouth of Caitra, while there are 
two opinions as regards the actual day viz , Sunday and 
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Thursday. There is only one Kirtana o£ DvftrikeSaji 
which mentions the year 1479 A. D. over and above the 
other details. 

A comparison of the above data will show that the 
evidence in support of the year 1473 a. d, is earlier and 
strong, and can easily outweigh the evidence in support of 
1479 A. D , which IS decidedly later and weak. Moreover, 
the year 1473 a. d. is more suitable to the achievements of 
Acarya in places like Vijayanagara and Benares when he is 
expected to be a grown— up min showing maturity of 
thought which is absolutely necessary for his wonderful 
success. It iR, therefore, reasonable to suppose that out of 
the two dates, the year 1473 a. d. stands the chance of 
being accepted as the correct date of the Acarya ’s birth. 



Saiva theory of relation. 


K. A. SuBRAMANIA ItEB, M, A. 

Department of i Sanskrit, The University oj LucJcnote. 

Db. Kanh CHAvmA Pandey, m. a. ph., d. 

Department of Sanskrit, The University of Lucknow » 

Impobtancb of relation in experience. 

Philosophy primarily aims at explaining different types 
of experiences. Every experience involves some kind of 
relation among the experienced and of the experienced with 
the experiencer. In fact, experience entirely dspends upon 
the latter type of relation. No philosophy is, therefore, com- 
plete unless it explains the essential nature of the thing on 
which all experiences depend. 

If we take just the following experiences into considera- 
tion, we find that each of them involves a relation. 

(1) Father’s son (f^« 5?l.) 

(2) The branch of a tree WWl) 

^3) The king’s servant (m: 3^ ) 

(4) Man and horse (g^ww) 

(0) A blue lotus 

(6) Devadatta cooks rice in a pot with wood 

ipil; 

(7) The jar does not exist 

(8) This 18 different from that ) 

The experiences often assume a form quite opposite to 
those stated above, as follows ; 

The son’s father etc. 

The fol'owing are the relations involved ; 

(1) Parental ( P l qgUH lWiy 

(2) Part and whole 

(3) Dependance 
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( 4 ) Co-ordination 

(5) Substantive and adjective 

(6) Action and its aocessonea ; ) 

(7) Non-being (wim:) 

(8) Difference (5r^:) 

The difference of these relations from one another is 
fairly obvious, but in order to find out the essential nature 
of relation, it is necessary to understand the common point 
m all which distinguishes relation from all other things. 

Taking all the above instances into consideration, wc 
find thit relation is ultimately based on two external reali- 
ties vVe cannot, however, define relation as that which is 
based on two co-existing external realities, because, then, we 
cannot talk of any relation between the seed and the sprout 
that is yet to be. In actual life, we talk of relation as in 
‘The sprout requires the seed for its being.’ This statement 
is made before the sprout actually comes into being. Re- 
quirement, ( ) therefore, is obviously a relation 
that exists between a thing that is to come into being with 
its material cause If relation is conceived as something 
that depends on two co-existing external realities, the con- 
ception w'ould be too narrow to apply to this instance 

The Essential nature of relation. 

Relation has no separate external reality. It is merely 
a concept It is based on certain constructs. The analysis 
of the construct reveals the following to be its constituents. 
The process involved in the rise of this construct is as 
follows • 

2. When a person hears the word the image that 
arises in his consciousness is that of the king. This image, 
however does not satisfy the hearer, because it is associated 
with the feeling of incompleteness aroused by the genitive 
case-ending. At the next moment he hears the word 
and the image of a man arises in the consciousness. At this 
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moment the image of the king has retired to the subcons- 
cious. A similar feeling of incompleteness, as was associa- 
ted with the king, arises associated with the man now 
present in the consciousness. This consciousness of incom- 
pleteness brings the consciousness of the king from subcons- 
ciousness to consciousness. The two images stand together. 
The two are looked upon as a whole, because there is no 
more incompleteness. In this conception of the whole the 
two are not merged in the subject. They stand apart from 
it. They are not conceived as merged in each other, nor 
standing absolutely apart from each other. They represent 
unity in difference, both of which appear and disappear at the 
same time, and not one after anotJier. 

Analysis op the contents op the conoept op belation. 

3. Relation is admittedly a concept in which the ideas 
both of unity and multiplicity are involved. These two ideas 
are associated with either different objects or with the so- 
called different states ot the same object on which the con- 
cept is based. Multiplicity is associated with the objects as 
they exist outside the consciousueBs, independently of each 
other. Unity, however, is associated with them as they 
figure in the consciousness joined together as one. This 
unity is due to the independent unifying activity of the sub- 
ject. Of the two ideas of unity and plurality, unity is pre- 
dominant, plurality being only m the subsconscious state, 
because of its having arisen in consequence of the separate 
cognition of two things. The relation between the two 
related, as they figure unified in the consciousness, is similar 
to that of an object and its attributes. 

Essential Constituents op the concept of belation. 

4 . Unity and plurality both are equally necessary for 
the conce)>t of relation. Neither of the two by itself is suffi- 
cient, For, if plurality by itself were esough, the concept 

of relation should arise (or things should appear related) 
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independently o£ the unify! Qg activity of the subject. Simi- 
larly if unity by itself were enough, even a single indepen- 
dent object should be mfficient to arouse the consciousness 
of relation. 


Other Similar oohoepts. 

Not only relation is based on a mental construct which 
is unity and multiplicity, but there are others, such as action, 
universal, object, space and time, though they are admitted 
to be external realities by the realists. 

5. The conceptual realities are all' based on unity in 
diflEerence. While in some cases both are without, in others 
either the element of unity or that of difference is only with- 
in. In the case of relation, for instance, the unity is only 
within the subject, whereas plurality is both within and 
without. In the case of the, universal and the individual, 
both the unity and multiplicity are without as well as within. 

The following is the manner in which the concept of 
action is formed. The analysis of the Psychological process 
involved reveals that, it is aUo, like relation, Iwised on a 
mental construct which is unity and multiplicity ; • 

6. When an object is seen fora certain duration of time,* 
at any moiuent of that duration, difference in its association 
is visualised. Such knoA\ ledge of an object gives rise to two 
ideas associated with it the idea of multiplicity because of 
multiplicity in associations at different moments and the idea 
of unity or sameness because of the consciousness of a per. 
Bisting element m all the different associations. Thus a set 
of successive cognitions gives rise to two ideas, unity and 
multiplicity. W'hen these two ideas are unified in conscious- 
ness, they give rise to a construct on which the concapt of 
action IS based . Thus the basis of the concept of action is 
the construct which is derived from an external reality 
which has unity and multiplicity both, though from different 
angles of vision. 
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UiiiyBssAx.* 

7. It is a matter o£ common experience that when a 
number oi cows are perceived, we perceive two things : 

(1) the difference of one individual cow from another 
which is responsible for our referring to them in the plural 
number. 

(8) a non-varying and recurring element which is 
responsible for our use of the word ‘cow’ for all of them. 
Both of them have an external reality, because we use a 
pronoun ‘these’ in reference to them 

Individual object. 

8. In our experience of any physical object,, we perceive 

two things (1) thejiarts of which that object is made up 
(2) the object as a whole, a|)art from the parts, which is re- 
ferred to by one name. For example ‘ jar ’. (1 ) stands for 

multiplicity and (2) standafor unity, both of which are also 
outside. 


Position (Space.) 

. 9, Two external objects are seen at successive moments. 
But the human mind, as we kne>w from exjierience, never 
stops at seeing things as such only. It relates them in such 
a manner that they form one object of apprehension. These 
objects are often conceived as occupying different relative 
positions. For instacce, we talk of one object being in front 
of another, or to the right or to the left of another. Bi^h 
the objects appear simultaneously in the coni'Ciou&ness. In 
tliis case, one as having different sides to it, and the other 
as existing on one of its sides. Accordingly, we talk of one 
as occupying a position relative to the other 

Often, however, we talk of one object being near 
another or far from it. In this case, not only there is per- 
ception of two distinct external objects, but also of the 





things that coma batweea th«m. When all these objects 
figure simultaneously m the consciousness, oonsequent^n 
successive perceptions, we talk of distance or proxiniiljy of 
the two in question, according as the number or size or both 
are small or great. 

Time. 

10 . Time is also a concept which is based on a cons- 
truct that 18 unity in multiplicity. We observe certain 
phenomena hapjiening in a regular order. We accept them 
as staiidard.s of measure. There arc other things which 
hapjien without aii}' regularity. The latter we measure in 
term of the former The judgment consequently reached 
IS “ A IS SIX years old Taking a concrete instance to 
make the point clear, we wouVl put the proposition as fol- 
lows — X sees the sun ri-sing aia particular spot and setting 
at another. This happens with absolute regularity. He 
sees other events which lack this regularity, for instance , 
he sees a student going to college It means his seeing the 
student as associated with different places. This lacks re- 
gularity. But he w.ints to get a correct idea of the irregular 
succession in\oIved in going. He, therefore, puts it liefore 
his mind’s eye by the side of the regular succession involved 
in the movement of the sun, measures it in terms of the 
latter and says ; he takes two hours to reach college. Thus 
we find that the concept of time is liased upon a construction 
which is unity and multiplicity, the latter inasmuch as it is 
made up of the suc'cessive manifestations of the sun, as 
associated with different spots, and those of X as appearing 
at different points of space, and the former because the 
whole forms one object of apprehension. Thus we find that 
in the case of time only multiplicity exists outside, the unity 
only within. 

We talk of time in a number of ways. We talk of 
hours, days, weeks etc. We also talk of quickness and slow- 
ness, priority and posteriority, and present, past and future. 
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Theie subrCdacapts are also like the general concept of time 
based on n mental construct of the same nature. For in- 
stance, when a person says : X studies for 2 hours, he is 
calculating the activity of X in terms of that of the sun. 
The only thing to be remembered in this connect’on is that 
because of long established convention, the movement of the 
Utter over a fixed distance is called ‘ hour Similarly, when 
me says, “ X will go ”, one relates the possible activity of 
me’s own vital airs with that of the possible movement of 
X. Thus in all experiences of time, ii is found that the 
activities of two things are related. 

10. (it) The concepts of number, measure, separateness, 
conjunction and disjunction are aP l:)asefl on similar mental 
construct?. 

The conclusion mignt be stated as follows — The 
human mind is so constituted that it is not satisfied till it sees 
what is presented to it in a certain manner — .. 

11. When an object is presented to it such as does not 
satisfy it, It IS its nature to conntKic it with something eUe 
and thus seek satisfaction. The-e constructs, liecause of the 
difference in their constituents, give rise to different con- 
cepts, such as object etc. as slated above. Whatever the 
difference in the constituents and whatever the difference in 
the uHm.}s by which the concepts based on them are oilled, 
there h one most essential common factor present in all and 
that is ‘ relation’. 

Thb Buddhist objection against relation. 

Ajainst tie being. 

12. * Saxhbaiidha ’ or relation, as represented by the 
Saivas is unity in multiplicity. Thi.s means the co-exist- 
ence of unity and multiplicity. As unity i.s a neg.ition of 
multiplicity and vice versa, it is unreasonable to talk of 
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their co-existence. It is against the fact of experience, 
because they are contradictory by nature. Being and not 
being, for instance, cannot co-exist in the same thing. 

Against its experience. 

We have seen that for the Suiva, relation is based on a 
mental construct, i. e. an object whicli is essentially unity 
in difference. To this the Bauddha objects. The objection 
is based on two fundamental assumptions of the Bauddha ; 
(1) that everything is momenttiry and, therefore, cannot be 
the object of more than one experience (2) that which 
figures in the determinate consciousness has no reality 
Analysing the process psychologically, we find 
that unity and divcr.sity are experienced at different 
moments- As everything is nioinentary, the two experi- 
ences cannot refer to the same object. How can then unity 
and diversity be experienced as co-existing m the same 
object ? Therefore, the conception of an object as identity 
in difference is against a psychological fact. 

13. Secondly, reality not being attributable to 

that which merely figures in the determinate consciousness, 
how can the object, even if it be admitted to have identity 
in difference, be experienced ? For, indeterminate know* 
ledge is incapable of knowing the attributes, unity and diver- 
sity. As for determinate knowledge, it does not come in 
direct touch with the external object and, therefore, know- 
ing any such attribute as unity or difference, as associated 
with external reality is out of the question. Thus even if 
for the sake of argument, it be admitted thatsuch an object 
exists, it is psychologically impossible to know it. 

Buddhist Position. 

14. The Buddhist view, therefore, of relation is that it is 
u mere concept of unity which is based on real plurality exis- 
ting outside. Thus according to this theory, unity and 
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multipliolty are not oo-CTiatingf in the concept of relatio n 
but they are issociated w’th ♦‘wo distinct things, one outside 
and the other within* 

15. They draw a distinction between this concept and 
error. It is represented to be error in as much as what figures 
in it 18 opposite in nature to (hat which occasions it. But 
it IS not identical with ordinary erroneous perception be- 
cause, in this case, the cause that is responsible for the rise 
of this concept has more correspondance with it than the 
mother-of-pearl, which is responsible for the consciousness 
of silver, has with what it occasions. 

Saiva answer. 

Ifi. The Saiva answers : The theory of momentariness 
is perfectly alright as far as the object is concerned. But 
the subject is permanent. Further, the subject retains the 
residual tr.ices of previous experiences and has the capacity 
of unifying a number of experiences and presenting them in 
anejvform at a subsetpient tune. This new presentation is no 
less real ) than whit exists outside consciousness. Be. 
cause, according to Saiviis, it is not casual efficiency which 
constitutes the essentia! nature of a thing, but the mere fact 
of shiuiug m the cousciousness without lieing contradicted. 
Thus, according to the Saivas, the experience of an object as 
identity in difhrcnce is not p^ychologleally impo.>sible. This 
experience is not immediate experiencv (it is not a point, it is 
not atomic). It is a synthesis of past experiences, it is a 
mental construct made of the revived residual traces of past 
experiences. 

TbE KXI8TENCB OF UNITY AND MULTIPLICITY IN THE 
SAME EXPLAINED : 

17 (1) Unity and multiplicity m the same thing are not 
inexplicable — the universe itself is unity and multiplicity. 
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18 (2) DifEerenci ia rela*^^ion is du? to tha difference in the 
relation, 

19 (3) Relation is important for worldly transactions. Only 
one thing is apprehended at a time. Worldly transactions 
depend upon the fcno pledge of relation that one thing has 
with another. Hence, in the absence of the consciousness of 
relation, they would cease. 

20 (4) Relation is always between two things. Even 

when many things are involved in a relation, they are gro- 
uped into two groups and each is looke<lupon as one thing 
because of its being the object of one act of comprehension. 
For instance (^r?: and TRfl This is very 

closely connected with the Saiva theory that oneness or 
plurality depends not on things themseiVes, but on the cog- 
nitive activity of the subject. Thus even when a number of 
thing', form the object of one act of comprehension they 
are looked upon as one. 

The objection against tre Saiva concept op action. 

According to the Bauddhas, all objects are moinentafj. 
At any given moment, the object la either the same as or 
difeerent from tluit of the preceding moment, but certainly 
it c nmot ba bn.h. The concept of action, according to the 
Suvas, is based upon an external reality which possesses 
both unity and multiplicity at the same time. Further 
these concepts of unity and multiplicity arise, according to 
the Saivas own statement, when an object is seen for a 
certain duration of time. The position is defective in two 
ways. (1) Because, everything being momentary, it can- 
not serve as the stimulus of an experience for more than a 
moment. The same thing, therefore, cannot be seen for a 
duration of time, (2)_Even if the principle of momenta- 
riness be discarded, unity and multiplicity being contradic- 
tory things, how can they constitute the essential nature of 
an object ? 



21. The Olivas also bsHeve in the momentariness of 
objects and yet they believe in the validity of mental cons- 
tructs, Momentariness, however, they associate only with the 
objective world. The perceiving subject is persisting and is 
capable of retaining the residual traces of all experiences as 
also of uniting them with the immediate experience at any 
given moment and m any form. When the Saiva talks of 
the concept of the action being based on one object, oneness 
he associates with the mental construct which is made up of 
the revived residual traces ot the past experiences of the 
constituents of the senes and the la^t immediate experience* 
This construct is represented to be one because oneness and 
plurality are associated with an object according as it is res- 
ponsible for one or many experiences. As the mental con- 
struct 111 que-ition gives rise to one experience only i e, 
action, It IS said to bo one. 

22. This construct cannot be classified with others which 
serve as the basis of the c'oncepts like 'error’. The reason is 
obvious. While the experiences based on the latter type 
of ooQStructs are contradicted at a subsequent moment, that 
associated with the former remains uucontradicted. The 
real psychological difference between the two constructs is 
that while m the cjwe of the latter the material taken from 
the stock of memory in the form of revived residual traces 
IS associated with the external reality, though in reality it 

IS not ; m the former, tlie association is a fact. 

2S. As regards the second objection, the Saiva puts a 
counter question to the Bauddha. How are casuality and 
non-casuality found in the same object ? For instance, a 
seed is the cause of the sprout when it is sown on fertile 
soil and not so when sown on barren soil. If the Bauddha 
answers that it is because of a difference m circumstances 
wall, the ^aiva retorts : why is it that differences m circum- 
atanoes removes contradiction ? If it be said that it is 
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matter of experience, how can the Bauddha reject an appeal 
to the same experience by the l^aiva in the case of action 
also ? As stated above, the cognition of unity and diversity 
in the case of action is a matter of our own experience. 

24, As for the difEerence in reference it 

is not difficult to point it out in the case of action also. 
The element of unity m action refers to the concept of 
personality of Devaditta with whom the action is asso- 
ciated. personality, which is recognised to be the same 
in the midst of varying circumstances of time, place etc. 
which remains intact inspite of all associations, which is the 
central fact in all associations, which is cognised only 
through the inner sense and is never the object of outer 
sense contact. Multiplicity refers to the multiplicity 
of circumstances in which this personality is found. 
As such, it is the object of sense perception. 

25. Speaking from another point of view, there is 
unity when the Universe exists within the Universal self, 
very much like the mass of undifferentiated ideas in the 
mind of the individual. This very universe, when manifes- 
ted without and made perceptible to the senses, is many 
because of the association of different manifestations of 
time and place. 

The Bauduha and the Saiva views of 
relation COMrABKD. 

Points of similarity. 

(1) According to both, there does take place conscious- 
ness of unity in difference. 

(2) Both have taken this conwiiousness as the basis for 
explaining the concept of relation, 

(S) According to both, it is Kalpang, i.e. concept. 

(4) According to both, it is based on things which 
are unrelated. 
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(5) According to both, there is correspondance of this 
concept with whftt figuree m the indeterminate knowledge 

Points of diffebence. 

While the Bauddha maintains that there is diffe* 
reijce between a ‘Kalpani’ like ‘This is jar’ and the one 
which IS called relation, because there is not that amount 
of correspondance with in the latter case as 

there i^^ in the former, the Saiva maintains that there is the 
same correspoiidenci. This difference of Saiva is based on 
his difference from the Bauddha in fundamentals. The 
Bauddhn, as a ‘VijftSnavSdm’ does not admit the existence 
of the external world, hlvery thing, therefore, is ultimately 
(•-.-etitially cou-'eiou-'iie'-s, which appears in its real form 
only m the indeterminate knowledge. The Sana, on th® 
other h ind, mamtams the existence of the external world 
which i'’ reflected m consciousness. (2) Further, while 
.iccordmg to iiauddlu, there is essential difference between 
two forms of consciousness, inde erminate and determinate, 
iccordmg to Saiva, there is no essential difference between 
the two. There h onlv difference in degree. Thus ac- 
cording to Hauddha, things figuring in the indeterminate 
knowledge are as unrelated to one another as the external 
ob)ect<j are according to the Saiva. Hence, there being no 
exierual reality for the Bauddha, bis statement regarding 
I ill’ dependence of the concept of relation on two things 
ihit irc ludep ‘lulent of eacli other and related in no way, 
refers to ihe ohjecis .is they figure in the indeterminate 
knowledge; while, a similar s atement of the Saiva refers 
to the extern il reility. (3) According to the Saiva, there 
’s nothing like indeterminate knowledge in the sense of the 
Bauddha m-as-rouch as m indeterminate knowledge also the 
objects, in a less manifested form, figure exactly m the 
manner m which they are clearly apprehended in deter- 
minate knowledge. There is therefore no difference in 



correspondance of 'what figures in the determinate with 
the indeteriiomate in the case of the two determinate 
cognitions namely 1 Kalpani (‘this is jar’) and 2 concepts 
like relation. 

Thb Naiyatika cateoobies in the 
EYES OF The Saivas 

Naiyayikas are realists. According to them, therefore, 
only those things which exist independently of the subject 
can be said to be real. Saivas, therefore, have criticised the 
Nyaya categories, pointing out that most of the thmgs 
brought under one head or another have no external reality. 
Amongst the seven primary categories, as many as five 
namely and STOiw have no such 
existence. Amongst those that are put under ‘dravya, ’ 
time, direction; and amongst those brought under 3f>J 
number, measurement, distinction, conjunction, ihs]uncrjon, 
priority and posterioiity, heaviness, fluidity, viscosity* 
pleasure, pain, desire, efi'oit, animosity, merit, and demerit 
and residual trace do not have any mdependent existence. 
Hence it is that the Saivas have not included any one of these 
things in their c.itegories, Accordmg to them, these are 
more concepts based primarily on relation between two thmgs 
having independent existence and sometimes between two 
concepts themselves. 

beItATion and the eundamental doctrine of 
The Saivas. 

Accordmg to the Saivas, the entire manifestation, whe* 
ther subjective or objective, is due to the will of the Uni- 
versal Self. Relation is nothing but a concept based on a 
mental construct which m itself is built out of the material 
got from outside Because both the material and the 
subject that works on it are the manifestations of the ulti- 
mate, the relation, therefore, naturally does not end with 
the individual self, but ultimately depends upon the 
Universal Self. 
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The bamo assumption oi ^aita pbilosopht. 

The basic asBumption of Saiva Philosophy is that the 
ultimate reality in the Universe is an All Inclusive univer- 
sal Consciousness. The demonstration of this doctrine i^ 
the subject matter of the whole of the ‘I&varapratyabhijftS- 
Vimar^iinT’. In the first six Ahnikas of the jfiSnadbikarah 
this truth is sought to be proved by means of an analysis 
of all our cognitions. If is shown there that the subject, 
object relation in all cognitions cannot lie explained except 
on this assumption. 

But that IS only one kind of reLition. There remain 
the various ndatious between the objects tbem^elves. These 
relations are 'analysed m the seventh Ahmka and it is 
shown that that they are also imjiossible except on the basis 
of the rnivcrsal Consciousness. This basis, alone, accord- 
ing to this system, cun account not only for right know- 
ledge, as shown in the first ti Ahnikas, but also for ‘error’. 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE SAUTRANTIKA 
PHILOSOPHY. 

N. AIYISVAMI SASTKI. 

Sautraxi^'ikab are generally believed to be a hub-sect of 
the Sarvaetivadina, one of the 18 sects of the early Buddhism. 
A detailed account of the School of the Sarvastivadins is 
found in Vasubandhu’s Koia and Bhasja. And a systt - 
matic exposition in English of tbe suliject is presented by 
Prof. Th. Stcherbataky in his 'Conception of ]hid(lhi»m' 
But there appears to be no book available either m Sanskn t 
or English specially devoted to a systematic tn^tmeiit of the 
Sautrantik-i school of Buddhism. Prof Louis <le La VuHee 
Poussin has mide an attempt in his article on ‘Sautrfintikas’ 
in Hastings' 3)U',ijclopeadin to collect some (if tin • mam tenets 
of the school and has giverr full reference- to the San-ktit 
and other source-, Saddarsana Samu'(ngn and Sai todaitohu 
Snihgraha, etc. But nowhere do we find a complete -nrvey 
of the subject 

Fortunately for us this need is -uppiied b} an unexf^-cl- 
ed souPcot namely Sivajfiaiiasuldhiyar, a Tamil treat i-(> on 
Saiva Philosophy. It is written by Arunuidi Sivaeai’uar. a 
Saiva philosopher probably of the 18‘h century A. D. Tlie 
treatise is divided into two parts, svapakpt and pmapahja. 
In the first part the author sets out to formulate hie own 
tenets of the Saiva jihilosophy and m the second part all 
other systems of Indian philosoph}, such us Loka}.iiikii-, 
Bauddhas, Nirgranthas, Ajlvakas, BhSttas, Prahhakaras 
SabdabrhmavSdins, MaySvadms, BhSskaras, NirT&vara Sah- 
khyas, and Paflearatras are reviewed and criticised. In 
dealing with Buddhism the author criticises all the four 
schools of the system under 4 separate hi'ads. Their order 
adopted by the author is this (1) SautrSntika (2) YogaeSra, 
(8) Msdhyamikaiand (4) Vaibhifika au order which is not 
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found generally in the non-Buddhist Literature. 
portion of the Buddhist section of the book is dealing with 
the Siiutrjntika School, namely 71 verses on the 
whole (31 for anuvada and 40 for refutation) ,are devoted 
to it ; whereas only two or three verses are employed in the 
case of other schools each* It seems, therefore, in the opinion 
of the authcw that the SautrSntika school was more impor- 
tant than any other school. This may be corrolwrated by 
the statement found in the commentary that the other 
Schools, Yogacaras, etc. ac-crpt all the mam principles of the 
Sautrantikas, but differ in respect of some other details. 
From this w.; may infer that though the fact was otherwise, 
that impresSiOii was entertained by miters of the time, and 
it might hi. 1 think, due to the iiifluencv gamed by the 
S'liitrliitikas in Tamil Land in Litter periods. Whatever 
miy be Its justification, the author has m all probability 
accnr.itely recorded in this section almost all the mam tenets 
of the School and thus filled up a gap long felt in the history 
of the Buddhist philosoph\. 

Now I propose to pre ent in the following pages the 
hr .'! contmits of the first part (31 verges) of the Chapter on 
the .Smcr5ntika Philosophy This part may also be put into 
two. ( i) iho formulation of the Sautrantikas’ own thesi>, 
and {i) the refutation of the opponent-' thesis. The first 
topic IS dealt with in the first 11 verse- and the List 3 ones ; 
and the second topic treated of in the remaining 16 verses 
(12 28). 

( 7 ) Formulaticn of the Souiratitikaif ouo 

The author commenois this section with the oimmera- 
tiou of the 5 items annmon to all 4 schools of Buddhism : 
(1) They do not accept the validity of the Vedas combined 
With aiigaf< and ( 8 ) recite instead the Scriptures called 
Pifakas daily. (3) They practice 5 morals (&Tla) (4) 
wear the dress of a hermit and (5) worahip Ikidhi tree as 
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God. In addition to these 5 items, SautrSntilws say tha 
following Jati is not valid, The Buddha becoming 
omniscent of all things (sarnajfla), disliking all bad acts such 
as killing, etc. (practiced daily) in the world and through 
the faultless commiseration being grieved by the grievances o£ 
others (paraduhkhaduhl'hin) comfiosed the ancient Pifahas 
which have praised by all godh. 

There are only two pramSnas, Viz. prntj/al§ii and 
anumSna. The momentary knowledge and knowable arc 
their objects. The«e objects get divided into 4, Viz. rupaf 
nrupa, nirvana and vi/avnhdra. Each one of tliesc 4 is 
again divided into two and therefore they become 8 in 
number in all. 

Two kinds of 1 Mpn are npdddiiariipa &nd up- 
ddeyarupa 

Two kinds of arupa are ritia and karma?}. 

Two kinds of Dua'dnn are sopddhiie§an%rvdn(i 
and nirnpSdhiie§a7ii rvdna. 

Two kinds of vyavahdra are . sad-vyavahara and 
akadvyavahdra. 

U pdd&narupas are four earth, wa er, fire and air. 

U pdde?jarupas ore ioxvc hardness, attraction, motion, 
and heat {vanna). RUpa is what is produced from the 
combination of the above 8 elements. 

Citfa is that which cognises a thing cognisable through 
the sense-organs. 

Karman is to discriminate w'hat is good and what is bad* 

Here commentator supplies us wifb some further details 
in regard to the clapsification of the elements. It is weU 
known that the Valbhasikas clasaify the elements of exiatence 
into 76 dharmas which may be put into 2 main groups : 72 
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saihskrta and 3 asaihskrtcudharmas. The 72 sa^krta-dharmas 
are distributed into 5 groups of elements thus : rupaskandha 
includes 11 elements, vedanSm 1, samjad. 1, samskSra. 58 
and vijMm- 1. But the iSuutrSntikas on the other hand* 
who deny the reality of the 3 amThskria elements, reduce 
the saihskrta elements to 43. They are distributed into 5 
groups as follows . rupaskandha includes 8 elements, 4 
updddnarupas&ud i vpSdeyarupas, vedand 3,lii3ald, akics- 
nl3 and kuialdkaiald samjnd 6, 5, feense-organs and 1 citta^ 
vijhdna b vijMnas corresponding to the 6 above and sams- 
kSra 20, 10 meritorious acts and 10 non- meritorious acts' 
Thus tliey work out 43 iii number m all. 

Then the author describes the nature of the sopadhi- 
se§(inirv3na and nit upadkiseoantvi uiia as conceived by the 
Sautrantikas. 

Turiimg to the two kinds iif vyavahdia^ \Ne find the 
sndt'yavahdra and nsadryat ahdt a classified into 3 each as 
under : 

(1) SaihyhSta {ioyat) sadryavahdra 

(2) Santgna (tod at ct) •, 

(3) UtpannandsS (rmkuthirai) „ 

( 4 ) Sa^hdtn {asadvyavahdra) 

(5) SantSna „ 

(6) Utpaiiiiana^a „ 

After defining these 6 types of vj'avahgra. the author 
again divides it into 6 thus ; 

(1) SadryavahSra. 

(2) Asadvyat'ahdra. 

(3) Sadvyavahara pertaining to what exists. 

(4) - 

(5) Sadvyavahara pertaining to what does not exist. 

(6) Asad 



The author closes this section with the explanation ol 
the above ‘•ix. All these tjpes of vyavahflra and two kinds 
of nirvSna find no place amongst dharmas 43 above described 
and therefore they are not real dharmas but only namil. 

TJ . Refutation of the opponents' thesis. 

Apart from the categories above described, the SautrSn« 
tikas, says th^ author, do not accept other categories such as 
AkHia. Stman, ISla, dik, and an Agent, the knovver of the 
past. The Naiyayikas and others postulate these categories. 
But the Sautrantikas deny them. The arguments employed 
by them to refute' the game are beautifully summed up in 
this section 



WHAT IS AVIJITAPTIRTjPA (CONCEALED 
FORM OF ACTIVITY.) 

V- V. (tOKHALE, FeBOUKSOK CoLLEaH, PoOHA— 4. 

The Buddhists classify the elements of existence — and 
this is no doubt one of the oldest classifications- -into five 
groups (skandha), among which the first group, viz the 
RUpaskandha, may be said to correspond roughly to the 
modern conception of matter and the remaining four groups, 
viz. vedand (feelings), S^rnjTid (conceptions), Sathskdra 
(volitional forces) and Vijfidna (consciousjiess) to what we 
cill mind. The R’lpaskatidha or “matter’’ is further anu- 
Ij’sed into eleven phyniati elements, viz. the fire senses 
{Cakius, Srotra, Ghrdna, Jihvd and Kdya), theu" five kinds 
of objec-9. and AvijTinpiirfipa as the eleventh. 

The designation Avijhapti implies, that this pBfti* 
cular kind of physical element cannot be revealed to 
others; unlike the other ten elements of the Rdpaskandha^ 
it IS unmanifested and midiscoveruble. When we promise to 
do something and th-m fulfil the promise after some time^ 
th; interval between the promise and the overt action of its 
fulfilment repr. seats thv* period, when the physical action 
r.'/nains unexpressed as Avijfiaptirujm. It must not, how- 
e\ 0 r, be confounded with the idea of doinr something, 
bocan-'j it owes its existt*nce to some material form, like the 
one implied in making a promi-.e Thus, the folding of 
one’s hands in prayer and an accidental, unintentional fold- 
ing of the hands are two different kinds of action, the former 
baing accom^wnied by a concealed form of moral activity. 
Obviously, the AvtjTiapiirupa has a twofold character. It is 
not merely a rflpu, like the visible, the audible etc , because 
unmanifested as it is, it always implies some kind of activity 
iknyd)\noT is itntjre activity, because it is ess-ntially a 
product of the material elements and therefore pnftafces of 
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the nature of r3/)a. It lies in the Very nature of a roanifeB. 
tation or expression, howsoever concealed, to be both, physicaj 
as well as active. 

All physical actions are either expressed or unexpressedi 
both b^;ng in their turn either corporal or vocal. Supposing 
a man orders another man to commit an assassination, the 
man, who instigates the murder, commits a vocal declaration 
(vff^uii/flnp^ilwhen he gives the order, andthe assassin commits 
a corporal act {kSya-vijhapii) i\vhen he executes the order. 
Now, however, at the time of the assassination, the instigator 
has also committed a certain crime, not vocal but corporal, 
not overt but latent, inasmuch as he has exercised a corporal 
'nvijflapti*. While the murder was being commirted. the ins- 
tigator might have even forgotten the order given by him, 
he might be sleeping or thmkmg of something else. Yet, he 
was unwittingly doing an act, for which he had made himself 
responsible by his former which, howsoever hidden 

from the public gaze, is none the less real. There is a cor- 
poral ^avijfiapti’ born of a former vocal ^vijnapti', viz. the 
act of giving the order. We shall see later on, that such 
latent acts are also born in a state of deep concentration or 
pasbionlessness of the mind, in which case they are always 
of the right type [kuiala). 

1 Ins, in short, is the general view of the Sarvdstivddin^ 
formulated at length by Vasubandhu in his Abhidharma- 
kosa. There are some schools, which regard Avijfiapti, not 
as a physical, but as a mental phenomenon, like the Dhar- 
malaksana hchooX, Ihere are others, like the iSou/rJn/tiba 
who do not i^dmit the real existence of any such element as 
the AvijhnptirUpa. However, it will be interesting to pa n* 
under review the definitions, given by Vasubandhu, debated 

by his contemporary, Safighabhadra, and commented later 
on by Sthiramati. 

In the Koia, the AvijUaptirUpa has been defined as * 
VihiptaditakasySpi yonubandhah 6ubhS6ubhal^l 
H^hJbhitJny u^SdSya sd hy mijhaptir ucyateir (1, 11). 
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{^Avijfiapn is that str&am of action, "which, bein^ 
morally either good or bed, is present even in the mind of a 
distracted or unconscious person, and which is essentially the 
product of the material elements,} 

We do not propose to go here into the detailed manner, 
in which Vasubandhu’s great contemporary, Saftghabhadra, 
tried to domolish, piece by piece, this formulation, which, 
according to him, was the most unsatisfactory way of re. 
presenting the VaibhU^ika view of AvijUapti. Yetomitra 
has quoted in his famous commentary Safighabha Ira’s argu- 
ments and very cleverly tried to meet them. But SaUgha- 
bhadra’s criticism could not have gone altogether unheeded. 
He objected to the word ‘stream’ which seemed to deny the 
universally accepted moroenturiness of things He objected 
to reference being made only of the ‘distracted or uncons- 
cious person’, to the exclusion of one, who is immersed in 
deep meditation. And then, if the last raeniioued person 
was to be understood to have been included in the definition 
by implication, his aui^'^apii ought to have bvn specially 
characterised as being only ‘of the right type {iubhn)'. In 
fact, SaAgba. finds faults witli almost every word of Vasu- 
bandhu's formulation, which hi brands as being “highly 
defective, unfounded, full of overstatements and super- 
fluiries.” 

If We give any credence to the tradition, as related by 
the Tibetan historian, Bu-ston, in his Chos-hfiyung (II, 
p. 144), Vasubandhu had firit published on'} the metrical 
part of his Koia for ascertaining the general criticisms of the 
then known authorities of the Vai(,hS}ika .school. (Also 
cf. Paramflrthas jLife of Vasubandhu, trans. by Takiikusu, 
Toung Pao (1904) pp, 287 H.) He must, therefore, 
have had an inkling of the .j^eiieral nature of the 
objectioUB, "which would be raistid against the views repre- 
sented in it, before he wrote his own commentary {BM§ya) 
in its final form and published it. Because, in the 



Vasubandhu appoars to have tried to forestall some of those 
objections by offering, as an explanation of the versified text, 
a more direct and simple prosH definition of the AvijfMpti'- 
rUpa* It runs: 

V^ijhaptisamSdhisa^bhuta^ kuialSkuialam rUpatnj 

(.Avijmpti is that physical element, which, being morally 
either good or bad, is born of either an overt action or deep 
concentration.) 

The critics, who had remained hesitant, so long as they 
had before them only the pithy versified text, tihicb could 
admit of various interpretations, if all the implications were 
brought out, seem to have becon e vocal, as scon as Visu- 
bandhu published his BkS§ya, giving his o^\n definite expla- 
nations. SaAghabhadra, vho had formerly approved of the 
Koia compilation in general terms, now kd the attack, and 
we have indicated above, how trenchaiitl} he deals with 
Yasubandhu’s formulation of the definition of Avijfiapfu 

He had now one more weapon in his armoury, inas- 
much as he could now reproach Vasubandhu for not having 
given some necessary explanations even in bis lown commen- 
tary. Thus he points out, among other things, that it vas 
necessary, at least in the Bhd§ya, to qualify the AiHjfiapti. 
rvpa as bems nrin j'fded nrd sua'ep*ih>e to yx'netration 
[apratigha). Saftgha. idoes not satisfy himself merely by 
criticising Vasubandbu’s definition, but he offers his own 
definition in the following terras, in his Somayapradipikd^ 
quoted by Ya&omitra: 

Krte'pi visabh&ge'pi citte ciitdtyaye ra yafj 
VySkrtdpratighnm rupam si hy avijhaptir i^yateH 

(dvijfiapit ought to be defined as that physical element, 
which, being either good or bad, knows no impediment and 
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which 1 b found in either the wakeful, or the concinlrated of 
the absent mind.) 

Ya&omitra has tried his best to defend Vasubaiidhu’s 
definition against Safvgha’s attacks and in his turn, to find 
fault with the new definition, offered by the latter. But 
Vasubandhu himself, as we have indicated above, seems to 
be somewhat concerned about his own formulation being eK- 
posed to such criticisms. Because, later on, when he wrote 
his Paficaskandhala (see ni) article in ABORl, Vol. XV 11 1, 
pt. ni), he again emends hiH former definition by dropping 
altogether the qualifying words “good or l».d*’, and adding 
two more adjectives, ejr. ‘unimped d (fl/irutn/Zw)’, as sug. 
gested by Safighabliudni, and ‘nndemon.strable {amdnr- 

— this latter addition containing an altogether new 
thought, nhich miglit have been inspired In some other 
criticisms, unknown to us Thus, in the Paheaskandhaka 
the definition runs as; 

Vijfinptisamcidhu^a'thhhutam nlpam antdar&anam apra- 
tigham cal 

{Avijfiapti 18 that physical element, which is born cither 
of overt action or in the state of deeji eoiioentration of the 
mind and which is neither inijteded nor capable of being 
demonstrated.) 

The fourth chapter of the 'Ahhidharmakaa, dealin<^ 
With the whole problem ot Karina, m deuul, also the 
Avijfiapti, giving niinuto and technical interpretations of the 
various terms, like ‘good’ and ‘bud’, invohed in its definn 
tion. We shall here content ourselves with a brief reference 
to Sth ramati’s commentary on the PahcndandhaHa, which, 
With a smaller exposition, covers the same ground, though 
With a certain slight emendation, representing his own view 
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oi tbe analjsis. Sthiramati's exposition o£ the Avijnaj^ 
may be briefly explained by the following tabular form s — 

Jvijflapti. 

1 I I 

1. Kim&vacarS. II. RUpHvacarS , 111. Ar^sravlt, 

I {DhyUnasatpmra) (/nSsravasaytvara) 


PrSti 'Tiokja- ii. Bodhisattva- in, Asat^vara. iv,No^a~ 
sa^vara sa^vara. yagaia 


1. Bhxk§u. 2. SrStno^era. 3* (/pSifaka. 4. UpavUsaatha, 

Thus, Avjfiapti has three spheres of activity. In the 
first one f. e. (1) tbe sensuous world, Avijfiaptt is horn of 
either a bodily or vocal action, each of which may be either 
good or bad, but never indifferent. Further, it can be either 
of the nature of (i) binding oneself to the observance of the 
laws of spiritual discipline, on the part of any of the four 
kinds of monks, male or female, or (u) binding oneself to the 
observance of the discipline of a Bodhisattva, or (iii) avowing 
oneself to the path of indiscipline, or (iv) owning oneself to a 
way of life, that implies neither discipline nor indiscipline. 
It will be observed, that the second kind of avijfiapti, viz, 
Bodhisatttiasa'Aivara, is an innovation of Sthiramati, who 
shows himself here a true disciple of the school, founded 1^ 
the mystical personality of Maitreya. (Id Chinese we have 
translations of treatises, attributed to Maitreya, like the 
BodhisattvaprUtimok^a, Nanjo’a Catalogue Nos, 1096, 1098 
etc.) In the seooad sphere, m. (II). the higher ethereal 
World, Mijfuipti takes the form of a moral resolution, formed 
in the state of a trance. In the third sphere, viz, (111) the 
Path of Salvation, where pure matter exists the moral re» 
solution is formed in a state of passionleosness* 

Thus, the Buddhists, who were from the very begin, 
ning far more deeply interested than any other sdiool of 
Indian philosophy in analysing the problem of Karina in all 



ita impUcatioiui and varieties, have tried to explain here one 
aspect of it, viz. that which passed under the nameof **adr§ta'* 
among the Brahmanic circles. The virtue, involved in giving 
charities, visiting holy places and such other acts, could not be 
satisfactorily explained or logically derived from merely the 
m'lnifest acts (.vijfiapti) of such religious discipline. A.ny 
outside agency being strictly inadmissible in the Buddhist 
view of the universal becoming, this concealed activity, 
called the AvtjfiaptirUpa, was bound to receive a place in the 
scheme of the dbarma-complexes, which go to make up the 
stream of worldly existence 

(REFEHENTCES: — Rosenberg, Die Probleme der bud- 
dhistischen Philosophie, Heidelberg 1924; Stcherhotsky. 
The central conception of Buddhism, London 1953; Zouw 
de la ValUe Poutsin, L’AbhidharmakoSa de Va^ubandhu, 
Paris 1923-25; La morale bouddhique, Pans 1927; 
(T Wojihara, SphutSrthfl Abhidharmako&ivySkhyi by 
Yabomitra, Tokyo 1932-36. 



INDIAN ESCHATOLOGIES. 

Fr. Zacharms, 0. C. D. 

The destiny of indivjdua] man after death has ever been 
a question of vital importance in the history of human race. 
That solemn profession of mankind “ Non omnis raoriar." 
I shall not wholl> die, has been echoed by ancient Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Persians, Greeks and other ancient tribes 
of Europe (1). We hopt‘, therefore, a short review of what 
ancient India thought on this point may be of interest to 
our readers. 

Vedic Eschatology (2000 to 1200 B. C.). A few Orien- 
talists have asserted that the Vedic poets, while profusely 
dealing with the origin and nature of things, have kept a 
solemn silence on the transcendental question of man’s ulti- 
mate end. Such an assertion, we make bold to say, does not 
square with the Vedic texts, where frequently references 
are made to the ** Kingdom of death’’ Yaroa (2). We 
are told in the Vedas thit Yaina’s country is the place 
whereto the departed souls go to enjoy everlasting happi- 
ness. Any thought fill reader of ancient Hindu literature 
will certainly be struck by the abundance of passages stat- 
ing that “ when the body is thrown off, the soul beccmes 
endowed with a shining s|)iritual form and goes to the abode 
of gods where Yaina and the fathers live immorlal ” '3). 
We read in the ligVcda: “At the death of a man his 
breath goes to the wind, his eyes to the sun, and his unborn 
part IS carried to the world of the righti‘ous among the gods’’ 
(4). There are passages in tt.e Eg Veda describing the 
departed souls in their long journey to the region of eternal 
light, guided by Agni (5) and Ptisan (6). The journey of 
the departed to heaven is said to be a bit risky, since they have 
to pass by the two monstrous dogs which keep the unworthy 

(1) Of Grotius ‘‘De Vivit Belif? . Ohr Vol. I. Oh 5-22-(2) Rg P*rfo. I 
85 — {8) Kama is hont^urtK] in the Vedas as God. Btil he ia also doRoribod aa 
the first man of the world and as the ‘>ne wlio first discovered the path by 
which the righteous persons go to ht^ven after de^th (4) X. 16 , (o) Vlllt 
19 ; — (6) Pofafff as a solar deity, is a guide on roads and journeys both i<| 
thu and m the next world FeJa 1 , 23), 



souU 'CM]t of paradise Ouce the souls reach the abode of 
the gods they are clothed in a glorious body and made to 
driuk the celestial Soma, which renders them immortal 
If we examine the funeral hymns of the ^g->vecla (which 
even now are used by the Brahmins) we shall see how the 
officiating priest bids the soul go without fear and follow 
Yama, who has found the path to the home of the righteous 
fathers, where he will enjoy a blessed immortality in the 
company of those of his loved ones, who have gone before 
him ®. 

In the Rg-veda we find also sjme glimpses of the 
nature of heaven and the condition of the souls that dwell 
therein. The departetl keep their individuality and dwell hi 
heaven revelling with Yama in a kind of unalloyed bliss. 
Here are the very words of the text “ 0 PavamSna, 
place me in the deathless undecaying world wherein the light 
of heaven is set and everlasting lustre shines • ...Make me 
immortal in that realm where dwells the king, Vivasyfin’s 
son ; in third heaven where lucid worlds are full of light .. 

.Make roe immortal in that realm of eager wish and 

strong desire ; the region of radiant moon where food and 

full delight are fomxl Make me immortal in that 

r^lm where happiness transpirrs, whwe joys and felicities 
combine, and louging wishes are fulfilled ”, Though 
some Orientalists are of opinion that the Vedic picture of 
the future life is of a purely character, yet, we think 

it would be more correct to say that the joys of heaven, des- 
cribed in the Rg~veda, are those of earth, but perfected and 
elevated. So, Roth, with many others, thinks that the Rg. 
veda's heaven is one that can b • best described in Dr. Watt’s 
hymns . 

“ There is a land of pure light 
Where saints immortal reign 
Eternal day exclude^ the night 
And pleasures banish pain ” 

(1) IX, 106 , (i) II, 14 16, 16 , (4) 

IJt, US , (5) Roth ZDMG, U, 816 , IV, 417 ! JAQS, IH. 83§. 



Ffoin the fact that in the Rg-veda heaven is likened 
to a banquet no cogent argument can be brought in favour of 
a sensuous heaven, for it is a figurative speech, and conse- 
quently it must not be taken literally. Did not our Lord Jesus 
represent the kingdom of heaven as a festive-gathering 
where people sit down at table ? And who will dare say 
that our Lord meant a gluttonous revelry ? 

Besides the heaven of the righteous, the Vedic hymns 
speak of a ** deep and dismal pits ” where the departei^l 
souls of the wicked and evil-minded are detained. We see, 
for example, Varupa thrusting the evil doer down into a 
dark abyss from which he will not return Mention is 
also made occasionally in the Vedas of abysmal and dark 
stations ” where the evil spirits, sinful people, and unfaithful 
men ’* are sent by gods after their death No mention, 
however, is made either of the nature of torture or the 
period of time the souls had to remain in such “ abysmal " 
places. Some Orieutalwts are of opinion that c/ernj(y of 
punishment is never mentioned in the Vedas. They think 
that the hell of the Vedic hymn is' rather purgatory, and not 
the hell in the proper sense of the word. 

Brdhmanic Eschatology (1300 — 1100 B. C.). The 
BrShmanas form the second phase of the Hindo- Aryan reli- 
gious literature. The V^edic hymns are the works of poets, 
but the Brahmanas bear the print of the priestly class. They 
are emphatic ^iii upholding the survival of man after death ^ ; 
but we find quite a diverse view as regards the jilace, 
the condition and Che nature of their rewards and punish- 
ments. The common belief, however, is that the departed 
souh, on leaving this world, pass between two fires * 
(agnieke) raging on either side of their path. Those fires, 
we are told, burn the wiokid and led the good ones pass by 

(1) Rg-veda, 11, 29, 6 Vll. 104, 3,17; IX, 73, 9 , _ (8) Pg-ved* 
V, 5, 5 , (3) Of. Tdittiiiya Brahraaija, 111, 10, U 1, Sat P. BrftboMlQs. 
XI, 8 1—1 (4) l§at, Brahtiwoa, 1 9 J. 
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and take their abode either in the stars, moon or sun. But 
ordinarily it is said that they go beyond the regions of the 
moon and sun to enjoy in the paradise of the gods Wc 
are assured that even tte body of men will have i.s reward 
in heaven. Hence the care taken by some Hindu sects in 
collecting the bones of thi“ dead after the burial * 

It 18 worth noticing that in the Brabmmic period the 
doctrine connected with life be^'ond the grave assuniee a 
realistic and sacrificial colouring. We read m the Satapatha 
BrShmana that immortality or longivit^ of life is intimately 
connected with the right undtrstanding and frequent per- 
formance of sacrificial rues The more sacrifices one 
offers the more ethereal his body will become after his death 
it 18 also clearly suited at ttiis period that imiiionality 
is the pitriinony of both the jiioa-i and the viicked men. 
Professor A. Weber is ot opinion thiit some of the ancient hy- 
mns of the Rg-veda held the view that immortality is the 
exclusive privilege of the virtuous ; binners after death are 
doomed to the annihilation of their jiersonal existence. In 
the BrShmatjas, however, iminorialiiv is eoniraon both to (he 
good and wicked people, all will be recomjiensed according to 
their deads ; the good rewarded and the wicked punished 
The following quotation Iroin Sai. Brdhmniia is Bufficiently 
clear;** In the next world they phce his (man's) good and 
evil deeds in a bdince. Whichever of the two shall outweigh 
the other, that shall follow, whether it be good or evil. No\v* 
whosoever knows thi«, places liniiself in the baLince of 
of this world, and is freed Irora bjvng weighed iii the next 
world ; it is by good deeds and not b} bid that his scale out- 
weighs ” 


(1) TalUlri>» Brftlnnau*, HI, l'l> H Sul. I’ Biihiuatta, XI 4, 4, 11 , (2) 
Aat. P, Br&hiiiao<i) IV, 6, 1, 1 . XI, 1, 8, 3, 31 t X ), 6, 4, (3) Sat* Br&h* 
tbaaa, Iv, fl, I, 1 ; XI, 1, 8, 6 i XII, 8, 3, 31 . X, 1, 5, 4 XI, 2, tfSi i 
(4)9g-vedaX 1, 6, 4 . VI 2, 4, 27 ! X 6.3,1. XI. 7, 2, 2J . (5^ Sat, 
Brahtnai^a, VI 2, 2, 27 ■ X. 4, 4, 15 , (6) XI. 2, 7, 38 
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As to the chamcter of the BrShnianic heaven we read in 
the Satapatfia BrUhmana ’ that the dead, after pasbmg bet- 
ween two fires reach the region of the blessed where they en- 
joy unrestrainee? happiness 2 . But this happiness is to be 
of a natural order, because we are told that the pleasures and 
enjoyments of the forefathers are *' a hundred times greater 
than those of a man who lives in perfect prosperity 
It IS also worth mentioning that tlie happiness ot heaven is 
i ndtvidual and personal , that is t 1 say, thfi departed souls 
are not absorbed ttiio Brahiui as (ha Veclantic philosophy ot 
later ages teaches us. The souls keep their own mdividua* 
lity in the realm of gods, thus we read : “ There are six doors 
to Brahma, viz., Agiii, N Syu, the water, the moon. Light- 
ning and the Sun. He who sacrifices with a burnt-offering 
arrives by Agni as the door 10 Brahma ; and having arrived, 
he attains to a union with Brahma, and abides in the same 
sphere with him ” in the Brahmapas there are 
expressions that seer 1 to suggest that there is but 
only one life alter the present ; and that its nature is 
determined by our present life here, A man is lionnnto 
the worlil which he has made ” “ Whatever food a 

man eats in this world, by that food he is eaten in the next 
world ” These and many other similar expreosl'nis we 
find in the Brahinapas, They are concrete and absolute in 
character. All she same, we do not deny that these expres- 
sions might have given room to the later doctrine of inetem 
Psychosis, and they might have been interpreted in the line 
of transmigration theory. 

Upanisadic Eschatology ( 1200-700 B. 0.). There is 
n general balief that the U])ain-,ada are of purely metaphy- 
sical character. Nothing is more contrary to the real facts 
The miin thesis of (he Upani^ads is to teach men the way 
of salvation or emancijiatioa. They lay down as their basic 
principle that the soul of man is spirtual, immortal 

(1) 1 , 9. 3 > (2) Taitirlyt fiiAhu]at*a, X. 4, 4, 4 , (5) Sat. T. Brabin««*, 
XI V. 7, 1, 32 , (4) Sat f*. Br&hna«S, XIV, 7, I. I, >2 , (6) 1 1. 2, 27 i 

C6) XII. 9, 11 , (7) Kafhaka Dp., IV. 2. 6, 2, 14 . Muv^ka Dp 11. St 
Dp. IV. 4t 17 ) 
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indafitractible, etei*iial; nay more, it is of the same nature of 
Brdhman, hence ttie chief aim of the soul must bo to get nd 

of this saihsSras (or the round of deaths and births) and 
regain the eternal freedom from the miseries of this "world. 
It is therefore, a well established fact that the thinkers of 
the Upanisads were strong upholders of the survival of 
souls after death. Jn the (Jhandogya Upanisad yie lead 
that the soul of man is “ free from sin, free from old age, 
free from death and grief ” perrainence, continuity a'jd 
eternal activity are its characteristics. The Upani^ds abso- 
lutely refuse to identify the soul eithei with the body or 
with the series of mental operations; or with the mental 
states; and the reason given is because a mere flux of states 
cannot b ! sustained by U.self, it needs as us back-ground 
either a permanent being, oi an etenml being called Atman 
or soul This body the Up misad.s say, “ is mortal 

and subject to death, but the hduI is immortal and is never 
subject to any decay ’’ Some of the Upanisads go 
a step further and state that the absolute being Brahman is 
Atman, that is to sa\ , that the absolute cosmic and the 
psychical pruici]>les are one and the same, that they are 
ideuUeal; that the Brahiutm i*- Atman .uid the Atman is 
Brahman The individual ‘^oul by nature is Braluiiaii, 
the inliniU' being, but tnsn g to us Tempoiary ignorance it 
thinks Itself to be lower tlian Braliroan and attaches itself 
to unworthy objee s, hcncj it envelojns icselt in physical and 
menttd imperfection: in this slate, therefore, the individual 
soul IS both deity and <lust, god and brute Such being 
the case, the chief concern of individual souls must be to 
realise their identity with Brahman, either through prayer, 
sacrifice, iapa.s, or kinwledgo. The chief object of the Upa* 
uisads is to help souls m realising their ideutuy with Brahman, 

(n Vin. 7,i, i'i) BrhiiUranyakarfjMUfod III 7. 3, IV 422; 
VIIL 12| ly (3j /irhai<:iranyaka Upaw«%fl VIII 2 . (4) T^UUtii^a 

[/ptfnifad» i) 5 1 Ilf S, Mutidaka J\' 4 tl; ( 5 ) fia Upantfad 7 



I'he condition of the future life is described in tke 
Upanisads as a state “ far above hunger and thirst, above 
sorrovv and confusion, above old age and death The 
Upanisads are, therefore, emphatic in holding that the bliss 
of those who attained full emancipation, is complete, absolute 
and infinite. The Snanda, or the heaven of the Upanisads, 
is the highest fruUion where the knower, the known and the 
knowledge become one Thi ananda consists in active 
enjoyment, it is not a mere nothingness *. The sages of 
the Upanisads, however, are not sufficiently clear or precise 
in describing the particular state or condition of liberated 
souls. We come across two conflicting accounts that run 
throughout Upamsadic literature. In some places the state 
is said to consist m the likeness ot Go I, while in others it is 
described as consisting in oneness with God. There are 
passages where the individual is said to keep his individuality 
and individual activity Self is not absorbed by God or 
annihilated, he becomes like God, There are, however, many 
more passage? where absolute identity is affirmed between 
the soul of man and God or Brahman. Self becomes merged 
in the supreme Absolute Being '. The orthodojc Upa- 
nisadic view seems to be that there is disintegration of 
individuality in the highest condition of. human life. The 
metaphor? used m the Upanisads seem to indicate this view, 
for instance, we read “as a lump of salt which is thrown into 
water dissolves and cinnot be gathered up again, wherever 
water is drawn, it is salty, so truly it is with this great be- 
ing, the endless, the unlimited, the fullnness of knowdedge 
arising from these beings it comes into view and with them 

it v’anishes. There is no consciousness after death 

for there is no duality of existence As the flowing of 
the rivers disappear in the sea, losing their name and form, 
thus a wise man, freed from, name and form goes to the 

(1) Mundaka OiMtUfcul Jl, 8, (2) Chdndogya Ujpamufal II. 22, Jftt/i. 
44ka Upatufadf 3: 3i i,3) Muit4<ika Upanifod IV, 9: II, ( 4 ) 

B[haiiaraiiyaka Upuufad, II, 4, 12. 
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divine person who is above all” ^ From the vaguenese 
with which the Upani§ads speak about thin matter the 
Buddhists seem to have concluded that self is annihilated 
after death, the VedSntisto that self is immersed in Brahman, 
and others that self is absorbed in the thought, love, and 
enjoyment of the Supreme Being, 

Jainist Eschatology (520 B. C.), Jams form an 
important sect of dissenters from Hinduism. Though 
founded in 520 B C. they did nol rihc m importance till 
8th and 9th centuries A. D. The Jains bring the whole of 
..the Universe under two main categories, viz, the living 
(jTva) and the non-living (ajTva), sjnntu'il and uon-spintual. 
The Jlvas or the principles of life are entirely and essentially 
distinct and different from matter and material Imdies There 
are three kinds of Jlvas, viz., the nifyasiddha or the ever 
perfect; the mukta or the liberated; and tlxctbaddhajiva, who 
have been a prey to ignorance or illusion and have been 
condenaiied to submit to the yoke of the material body. 
The souls of men are of the las! nien'^ioned category the 
great endea\ our ot man, therfore, must be to set free his 
soul or hi8 jTva fi’ora the bmdageof matter and material 
thing. The best methods to disentangle the soul from 
Karma ^ are right knowledge and self-dtaciplme. By 
these means all Kariua is worked out ami the soul or jTva 
realises her full and complete consciousness, and this 
consciousnes.s after death raises the soul lO the summit of 
lok&k&ia, where it enjoys the everlasting bli^s * 

Heaven or the raoksa of the Jains is said to consist 
in the exclusion of pain and the attainment of perfect happi- 
ness. The state of perfection is passively described as 
u state of utter and absolute quiescence, a rest that knows 
no danger h In this s*ate. however, there is omniscience 

(1) TVa^oa UpAni&idf 5 (2) Id Jama philosophy Karna& is sau' to 

he a Tory subtie matter which permeutos tho jivas or souls througli and 
through aad weighs th3iii to mua lace h^vol. (Z) Sarwa-tlarsana-SaUk* 

40: (4) Uro%ry*trs S«<ra, X, 8* 
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(kevalin-jivana) and all things are Bimultan^ously known to 
the parfect — kevalin. Ihe NirvSija of the Jains, therefore* 
is not annihilation ot the soul after death, but a stato where 
souls live in everlasting blessednesp. 

Buddhistic Eschatology (50<JB C,). Buddha rejected 
the authority of the Vedas and exjjounded an independent 
system of ethics and inoniliry which bears the name of 
Buddhism. The so called “Etbictil teachings” of Buddha have 
been transmitted to us under two forms, which go by the 
name of Hlna-ySna and MahaySiia h 1 he philosophical, 
ethical and religious outlook of these two Buddhistic schools 
is not only different but often contradictory. We are otm* 
cerned here only wath the eschatological doctrine of the Bud- 
dhism of the MahaySna type, because it is more widely 
spread than Hlnayana Buddhism The ivord NirvSna * 
expresses the esclutology of Buddhism "Now w'hat is the 
real meaning of Nirvana"^ In Saiikai'arfa Sutra, a standard 
work of MahSySnists, we read that no less than iiO different 
meanings haa'e been giv’^en to it by different Buddhistic 
schools: all these schools, however, hold unanimously that 


(1) The terms respectivejy nieaa the arid '^the^eat 

The MahayaristB bel]i\ethit the> represent thb %hnlu doctrjno of Ihjddl 
According to ereuieni Onnital critios indther of them ran boast of ropreseuting 
the pure original doctrine of Ruddlia, for it im woH known that, jiial after the 
deiith of Bnddhft, many innoratiDns weie introdiioed in Buddha's doctrine 
(2} The H!nav8.oa Buddhism exists to*day onl} in Ceylon, Burma and 
while Mahayana Biiddhiam prevails in Cliina, Japan find Tibet The fomiar 
Buddhism is a inatenalistic avstoiu a s<HiUoas and Godless pluralisnii while the 
latter is a kind of monistic spiritualism, or th^usm of *8ut gcnoris*. (3) The 
word Nirvaua etymologicallv raeaus motionless It is a Santknt word 
oompoSf'd of mr ^ without'^ and ‘ desire" it means therefore extinction of 

desire Nirvana is often < oiuparcd to the extinction of a lamp Mr Bigandct 
•ays that while talking one ex^eauig with on^ well-informed Bum/t Buddhist 
on Neibin (Nirvaiaa) thf' liglit of a lamp that was buriimg on the writers 
table happened to die away for want of oil: The Buddhist, with an exalting 
tone of voice exclaimed* “do not ask any more what Neiban is: that lamp is 
extinct btM'ahsc tin re is no more oil in the glass# A man is in Noihana at the 
very raoment that the principle or cause of oxisteood is at an end or entire)^ 
destroyed” - (Legend ot the Burmese Buddhat p. 321 ) ’ ' 
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Nirvana is not annihilation but a relaity which defies all defi- 
nition and description. The MahayinistB assert that Nirvana 
is the total annihila^’ion of all relative existence, of all motion, 
of all activity, of all life. NirvStjia is the gate which intro- 
duces our souls “iuto the ryihm of the eternally expanding 
stream of Infinite Existence; where every thing is one 
without any relativity, without any plurality.” In one word, 
Buddhist Nirvana is the same as the Absolute Indefinite 
Reality of the Hindus, where there i« no real plurality or 
real activity. Buddha expresseil this idea when he said-' 
‘‘The paramount reality, oh brethren is Nirvana, It is the 
clandestine Reality behind all the combined forces of Pheno- 
menal life which is n iting but yWc/u morgana. In this- 
world there is neither reality nor illudon It is a surrepti- 
tious reality. It is a concealed reality. It is a life, a childish 
bubble, a watery bubbl,», an illusion. All matter is a mass 
of foam.” From this it is clear the NirvSpa conception of 
the MahaySna Budohism is not negative but positive. 
Nir\Spi means something Absolute and Real that defies 
definition, and where individual souls will be merged and 
absorbed, losing thereby their apparent and illusory indivi- 
duality and activity. 



THE MEANING OF DHARMA. 

H. D. Bhattacharyta, m. a., b. l. 

Dacca Universityt 

One of the most elusive words in Hindu Philosophy 
and Religion is Dharma. A glance at the meanings of the 
word in the monumental Si. Peiersberg Dictionary will 
show that there is a good deal of justification for this vague- 
ness in connotation. We shall try in this paper to trace 
the transition from meaning to meaning and bring out the 
influence of philosophical and theological speculations on the 
significance of the word. The word has a variant, dharman, 
now less used than in earlier literature though not totally 
out of use yet. 

The etymological meaning of the word is that which 
holds together, or, m other word?, that which prevents devi- 
ation from typical or orderly action. The impUcaiion, there- 
fore, is that each t3'pe of being has a chiracteristic mode of 
behaviour which it cannot discard without ceasing to belong 
to the type. Each being is possessed of a number of qualities 
or modes of reaction — these are its dharmas. Being pos- 
sessed of qualities, a thing or a person is a dharmin^ posses- 
sor of qualities. Things possessing the same quality or 
assemblage of qualities {samanadharma or sadharma) be- 
long to the same jSti and things possessing different 
qualities (^vidharma) are alien to one another in kind. As 
a representative of its group — each thing has a svadharma, an 
essential quality by virtue of which it belongs to that class. 
The qualities of other things constitute paradharma . The 
obvious implication is that the dharma of a thing is not a 
mere accidental quality — it must not be a casual or rare 
mode of behaviour for the thing concerned. 

We must distinguish, therefore, between the essential 
and the accidental qualities of a thing and reserve the title 
dharma for the group of essential qualities which serve as 



differentia or distinctire charecteriatica. There may be simi- 
larity (sAdharmya'), just as there may be dissimilarity 
{vaidharmya), between one thing and another; but 
unless similarity amounts to essential identity (jAdAimya) 
two things cannot be sa’id to belong to the same class (Jdti) 
— the dharma must be identical in the two cases whatever 
might be the accident il differences between them. Particip- 
ation in a common genus is essential for similarity of beha- 
viour. To use scholastic terminology, similarity of behaviour 
is the ratio cognoscendi of sameness of class while sameness 
of cLiss is the essendi of .similarity of behaviour- If 
all things were unique in all wa^*. (svalakiana), the distinc- 
tion between essential and accidental would have been 
unmeaning and the basis of confilent conclusion (.anumAna') 
would have been shaky. We should recognise, therefore, 
that all qualities are not acquired but that the essential ones 
belong to things by nature, ns GtndipSda says isarve dhar- 
mdiji svdbhdvatai). To exist {bhivd) is to exist with a defi- 
nite cha-acter (svnbhdva or prakrti)^ and this applies not 
only to th? world of living bcinga but to all beings, whether 
inorganic or organic or conscious When water seeks the 
lowest level or fire momits up, we must see in each pheno- 
Tfionon the chinctenstic dharma of the thing concerned. 
Similarly, the dharrm of all living things is at first to grow 
and then to decay, ai.d of all senrieut things to feel pleasure 
and pain, and then ta more towards the former and away 
from the latter. The uniformity of occurrence or behaviour 
amounts to a law of nature in each case. Essential quality 
thus bacoraes synonymous with the law of a thing’s 
being. 

How then is the nature of a thing determined ? We 
cannot explain the origin of uniformity by the help of acci- 
dent or chance coincideoce (aka&mdt). if then we invoke 
the aid of divine dispensation, we must assume that the 
natcHie of a thing is divinely ordained or prescribed. Things 
behave in their characteristic ways, because of a divine decree 
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or because mthout fixed laws a cosmos would have 
been an impossibilifcj. There is a compelling force some- 
where, preventing deviation from the type. In the case of 
the natural forces we believe that obedience to law is abso- 
lute aud the things of nature are governed mechanically 
without an iota of freedom to disobey the rule of action laid 
down for them. But can the same thing be said of living 
beings ? Regarding the different orders of life it may be 
admitted that they too obey some fundamantal laws of be- 
haviour. A cat and a lion and a man do not hive the same 
inclinations (vSsana) — each type of embooiment has Us 
characteristic mode of life. A cow would eat grass but not 
so a cat or a man, and while an oviparous animal would lay 
eggs, a viviparous animil would bring forth its young as a 
full-fledged animal. While ihe kittens would play togetaer, 
the snake and the ichneumon would fight to the bitterest 
end, and each animal would ba attracted by a irate of the 
opposite sex but belonging to the same specie'^, 1 hese are 
the ordinitions of nature and no species can transgress the 
law of its inborn nature. For the eight types tf sujer- 
natural (duiwa) beings, nimely, brahma, prdjdpatyo,nin(h a, 
paifra, gd^idharva, yaksa, rdksasa and paiidco, for the five 
types of lower sentients (iairyayyona), namely, qua3ru|ieds 
(other than deer), deer, birds, creeping things and sessile 
types (including the vegetable kingdom), and for mankind 
{mdnujci) which forms a single species, different laws hold 
and even the different sub-species are ruled by different 
ordinances of nature and the realms which they tenant are also 
governed by different laws. Through similarity and diver- 
sity, lov'eand hate, co-operation and conflict the equiii- 
brium and harmony of the phenomenal world are maintaired. 
If things did not have fixed dhavmast no regular attitude 
could be taken up towards any type of being and conduct 
would have been impoi^ible. But we know exactly how a 
tiger or a serpent would behave, for each lias its own dharma 
tx characteristic way of action and we take steps accordingly 
when we happen to meet either. 
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ourselves to the human species, can we make 
any distinction batw.'en man and min and man aud woman? 
If biologically men form <i single species, di they not have 
the same dharm i just as all lions or tigers are said to have 
the same type of conduct ? It is necessary to admit that 
constitutionally men and women are different, and this is 
true oF the male and the female of any animal kind. But 
while we are not pr ictically interested in the behaviour of 
the fem lies of the animals, we are vitally interested in the 
psychology of our women folk {^strjdkarma') Similarly, 
we are al&o required to be careful if among us there are meu 
with 'sinful animal propensities ( paiudharmin). Admit- 
ting that the three punas {saUva, raja'^ and tamas) enter 
unequally into the composition of men, can we still classify 
men into certain broad divisions ? The Rgveda speaks of 
the BrShin.ims as coming out of the month, the Ksatrijag 
out of the arm, the VaiSyas out of the thigh and the Sndras 
out of the feet of th> Primal Being, It is claimed that this 
descent from the different parts of the Purusa g'ves to each 
varna its ch irai‘teri''tic dharma We may understand varna^ 
dharma as innate modes of action due to constitutii nal make- 
up or we miy understand it as differential prescription for 
different castes. If we set aside the scriptursl description of 
the origin of the four caste®, we must accept the viev% that 
(lualities and actions (punakanna) alone determine the right 
to belong to any caste. If we accept the view that the 
deseanl int® of each caste bdonir to that caste (or, in the 
cast of mixed marriages, to an inter-oiste), we must balieve 
in a rigid inheritance of ancestral traits. We must uphold 
the theory, that is, that while it is not impossible for each 
caste to beget children with qualities proper to some other 
caste, this is a rare phonoraerion, amounting almost to a 
biological freak, and that the normal method is the trans- 
mission of ancestral characters through heredity in each 
caste. We may make this theory more palatable to the 
lower castes by the supposition that in unending time no 
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one ne3d be more fortunate than others; for castes are deter- 
mined by heredity, no doubti but this heredity is fixed by 
one’s karm'i of past lives So if guna determines the caste, 
the guuri is itself determined by karma^ and there is nothing 
to prevent any individual from acquiring sufficient merit to 
deserve birth in a higher caste, or from losing his status in 
the next birth through the acquisition of demerit in this 
life. ’ But whether God creates the caste or men devise the 
classifieition, once thi varnas are there they are supposed to 
‘ have different dharmas, whether because of constitutional 
proficiency or because of social need. The characteristic 
action of a BrShmai?a is instruction, that of a Ksatriya is 
protection, that of a Vai&ya is producton,and that of a Slldra 
is service — to each caste comes easy its characteristic mode 
of action in the socio-political organisation, and this division 
of labour not only prevents class conflict but also makes 
each kind of social task better done. But unless heredity 
supplies the necessary ingredients of capacity the caste duties 
will not come easy, and then what ought to come naturally 
will have to ba done with effort and with indifferent suc- 
cess. The economy of nature is u.aintained when contrary 
instincts cancel one another and complementary instincts 
operate together. If there are demons to disturb the sacri- 
fices of Brahmanas, there are Ksatriyas to kill them off; if 
there is greed m one quarter, there is open-hauded generosity 
in another. Similarly, the combined activities of the different 
sections of the people make for the organic development of 
society as a w’hole. 

Now^' if we accept the position that the laws of being 
are laid down for each type by God although they appear 
as native endowments, we come to prescription as the mean* 
mg of dharma. Dharma is that which is preseribed and 
birth in each caste is at the s-ime time subjection to a parti- 
cnlar set oi preseriptions. « The truth of a thing is its 
dkarrm—\\. is the law duit governs its behaviour by divifee 
prescription. Higher than the different castes is ^ law 



hat goveroa them — dharraa or Law in the k^afra of the 
Kjatriya ola&a aad hence there is nothing higher or greater 
than Law (tad etat kfatrasj/a k^atram yad dharmas tasmSt 
dharmdt param nSsii). Laws embody, as it were, the per- 
manent lines of div^Ine volition, to use the apt terminology 
of Martineau — we act as we do because God so willed it at the 
beginning. The impressive reply of Yijflavalkya to Gfirgi 
Yftcdkuavl about the uLimate warp and woof of creation 
brings out this aspect clearly. “ Verily, 0 GSrgi, at the com- 
mand (^prasSsana) of that Imper.sh’ble the sun and the 
moon stand apart. Verily, 0 bfirgi, at the command of that 
Imperishable the earth and the sky stand apnrt. Verily, 0 
GSrgi, at the command of that Imperishable the moments, 
the hours, the days, the nights, the fortnights, the months^ 
the seasons and the years stand apart.” Creation would 
have been confounded, had not each type kept within 
the hounds set for it by God. Those who do not possess 
spirituality, intellectual keenness and spirit of detachment are 
not fit to be Brahmaoas; those who are without strength and 
valour should not aspire af^er Kjatriyahood; those without 
Dusiqesi metinct and proficiency in nature-lore should not 
turn to trade or agriculture; and those without manual dex- 
terity and capacity of hard work should not undertake service. 
Students ol Plato’s Republic will easdy recall a similar warn- 
ing uttered there. 

Where then are to be found the prescriptions that have 
been laid down for the different classes of men? How are 
we to determine the duties of our caste, station and stage of 
life? 'The answer given is that the Veda is the ullHUnte 
sour(% of all Hharmas ; but for easy reference we may also 
tom to the various Sm^tis ( La w books) which ultimately rest 
upon the Veda, or to the conduct and cubtom of good men 
versed in the Vedic lore, or even to our own conscience if it 
doei? not go against the Vedib rules in any way (vedah smrtii 
saddcdrah anasya ca priyatH dtraana^ f Etae caturvidham 
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prihuh sdkpat dharmasya lak^anam^ov vedo'khilo dharma. 
milam smrtiiile cn tadvidSmfAcdras catva scLdhunam Utma. 
nas iu§tir eva co ). These roughly correspond to the Qur'in 
(the scripture), the /}ndiih or the sunnal al-nabi (the sacred 
tradition concerning the sayings anil doings of the Prophet 
or his icnraedufe followei's), the fjmS (the general agreement 
of orthodox scholars) and the giyd ‘(analogical principles) o£ 
the Islamic u}ul al-fiqh (roots of the sacred regulations) res- 
pectively. It so happened that in later times the Sm^tis 
practically usurped the title of Dharmasdsira; but the theory 
thit they derived their value and validity from the Vedas 
was never abandoned and they were never allowed to over* 
ride any express Vedic injunction. If the Vedas were silent 
on any point, then the Smyti could function as a source of 
dharma on the supposition that while the actual Vedic text 
had been lost the memory of sages had retained the substance 
of the Vedic injunction in the Smfti text. Similarly, the 
usage of the good must be presumed to be ultimately based 
upon some Vedic text, extant or Ids'-, if it is to be used for 
guidance in dharma — no usage that goes against a Vedic 
injunction can be justified. As a matter of fact, the Mlm- 
amsiats or the interpreters of the pacred lore could easily 
point to many prescriptions in the Sm^rtis and many acts of 
the so-called good that could by no means be defended as 
patterns of dharma and they had no hesitation in rejecting 
all prescriptions and acts which were prompted by motives 
of pleasure and gain or by anger, hatred, etc., as having no 
binding authority. But while agreement with Vedic pres- 
criptions would confer on a Smfti or a usage the validity of 
dharmCf mere agreement will not suffice; teachers of 
heterodox beliefs may enjoin many acts of which Vedic paral- 
lels are known and yet their injunccions are not to be obeyed, 
because as they teach many wrong things (of which the 
principal oue is the denial of the authority of the Vedas) the 
few true things that they teach are unacceptable, Dharma 
must be ultimately based upon the Vedas, and the words and 
usages cnly of ibcee who ait %ciKd in ib<m are wojihj tf 
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being followed. There is no bar, however, against accepting 
even the words and usages of Miecchas as guides where there 
are neither any Vedic injunctions nor any usages of the Arya 
to serve in the same capacity. Similarly, it goes without 
saying that while failing everything individual conscience is 
to act as guide, that conscience must be jiurified by belief and 
training in the orthodox sacred lore. Individual inclination 
prompted by bise motives has no place in dharma. In fact, 
nothing that is ]>er&onal or local can bi treated as the 
basis of conduct. A.s Kant pointed out later on, the truly 
good act must be capable of universal acceptance — “ 1 am 
never to act otherwise than so that I could also will that my 
inaXim ■'hould become a universal law ”, Here then is simi- 
larity bitween natural and moinl law — just a^. all natural 
objecti of the sami kind oljej the «anie l.iw and are incapable 
of deviating thoretrom, so also a law of conduct is binding 
upon all persons of the same kind and no exception is per- 
missible in favour of any one individual or group. T he gods 
are the guardians oi diese fixed ordiiimees {dharmasya 
goplr') of the natural an<l the moral world and never deviate 
from rule (dhftavrnta or riavat). 

But if Dharma is 'he rule of being, why should it bt neces- 
sary to lay down i'i]unctions for ob alienee thereto? Each being 
manifests its essential ch iraeteristie spontaneously and natur- 
ally, and no necessity or ojinortumfy can arise for inculcating 
the duty of doing the ■-arae We must assume, therefore, that 
what essentially belongs to on<‘’s nature can be prevented from 
expressing itself. Now, tins contingency arises only in the 
case of beings possessing Ireedom of the will or capacity for 
alternative modes -of behaviour. Such beings do not act 
regardless of what they consider to be their cs.seiitial nature ; 
in other words^ th'i basis of conduct is not the self but the 
belief about the nature of the self. Naturally, therefore, if 
there is anywh 're any misconception about the nature of that 
self, the expression of the caar.ich'ristic d/mma v ould be . 
hindered. ' It is not contended that in all cases knowledge 
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leads to virtue, for the will may deliberately set aside 
the verdict of the intellect and persist in adharma after 
knowing what the dharma is • but the theory is advanced 
that ignorance of the nature of the self is bound to affect 
conduct and hence the primary duty of all is the attainment 
of the true knowledge of self. The effect of ignorance has 
been well summed up by the Y^gasutra, viz.^ that it lead*^ 
one to mistake the not-self for the self, the impure for the 
pure, the painful for the pleasurable, and the evanescent for 
the eternal. Through a falsa sense of self, attachment and 
antipathy, and a neglect of the eternal verities man forsakes 
the path of knowledge (prajnd) and adopts the way o^ 
ignorance (avidgS). Adharma can be mainly traced to this 
mistake on the part of the self about it^s true nature and 
vocation; 

If this be so, then the natural man is not fitted to 
find out his dharma by the unaided operation of unerring 
instincts. His past life has left its traces on his present 
tendencies and his entire existence in the universe has left 
him with a load of vdsands from which he cannot free him- 
self. To aggravate matters he wilfully chooses avoidable 
errors through the imperfect exercise of the faculty of judg. 
meat with which he is endowed and his reliance upon social 
traditions is not always to the best interest of his self. 
Then there are acts about tUe spiritual benefit of which there 
may be legitimate doubts. How is the soul to guide itself 
in these circumstances ? The Pflrva MlmfimsS admits the 
validity of these contentions and lays down that where the 
real and the ideal are likely to diverge^ dharma has to be 
prescribed by those who are in the know regarding' the real 
nature, function and destiny of the soul. In a definition 
which has become famous it lays down that Dharma is that 
desirable something which is indicated by Vedic injuuctioog 
(^Oodndlak^a'fjLo' rtho dharmaJ}'). The definition makes it clear 
that the Vedas enjoin whit is desirable spiritually m the inte* , 
rest of the soul Ignorant men as most of us are, we do not 
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know the signiiEioance or supersensuous results o£ our acts. 
Here then is room Eor &ith in the unerring wisdom of the 
Vedas which do not suffer from the lapses incidental to all 
human tliought and which embody eternal verities unaffected 
by changes of creation and dissolution of the world. The 
Vedic prescription is sanStana (eternal) and binding upon 
the inhabitants of all worlds that might be created in succes- 
sive aeons of time. Whether by prescription {vidhi) or by 
prohibition (m'sadha), the Vedas lay down the rules of life, 
and even when the reasons are not evident to our ordinary 
intellect the injunctions have got to be obeyed because trans- 
cendental matters cannot be left to be determined by the 
weak understanding of man and are the proper objects of re- 
velation {iruti') All lesser sources of action in the spiritual 
field borrow their authority from the Vedas — whether the 
traditional litem ture {smrti) or the conduct of the good (sa- 
d^cSra) or personal preference in cases of optional prescrip- 
tions yam) or religious vows (_smayak- 

saAkalpajnh kdmni). All lesser sources of spiritual know- 
ledge too are ultimate!} based upon the Vedas and are valid 
only so long and in so far as they are supported by the latter 
— whether tlie PurSpas, the logistics, the literature of inter- 
pretation, the DlxarmaSastras, grammar, the science of pro- 
nunciation, ritualistic^, the scienee of definition, metrics or 
astrology {pximnanydyamlmamsddharmaiastrSAgamiiritlili^ 
vpddh sihdnSni vidydndin dhnrmasya ca caturdoio^^'). But 
no scriptural injunction has any moaning unless it is admitted 
that man does not belong to the empirical plane wholly, for 
it directs him to do or forbear from doing certain acts of 
which the results are not patent to the actor {adr§fdrthaLi\ 
whether these acts are niiya (daily duties of unconditional 
validity), naimitiika (contingtait acts of unconditional obli- 
gation) or kdmya (conditional acts of subjwtive di'sire). 

, But why should raeii perform acts of dharma The 
Vaiie§%ka Sdtra defines dharma as that which brings about 
the ne fdm ultra {nihireyasa) of human existence end the 
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traditional interpreter fcays that that ultimate condition is 
brought into being through spiritual exaltation (abhyudaya) 
or illumination (tafivajhanfi) about the ultimate principle of 
existence It is permissible to hold, however, that abhyudaya 
and nihSreyasa — exaltation and emancipation — refer to two 
different results of spiritual living and that the latter is not 
the end of the former. We may very well suppose that here 
we have a double motive for leading a spiritual life, the one 
being advancement in embodiment and the other final liber- 
ation. An early apecualtion laid it down that heaven is the 
reward of virtue but only as a temporary abode of the 
righteous Persons performing sacrifices might aspire after 
such ex lit id exis'-ence {svnrcjakSrno yajeta'), but they tnust at 
the sam-^ time remember that even heavenly joys have an end 
and that as soon as the fruits of virtue havi' been enjoyed 
they have to come down here btdow in one of the many 
forms of mundane existence according'to the merits aajuired 
in previous lives and to be involved once more in the round of 
rebirths [Jcjine ‘pumje mnrtyalokam vHonti). The only way 
to escipe this entanglement m temporal existence is to know 
the nature of all things with a vieA\ to discriminating the 
self from other objects and realising its proper destiny, 
namely, libiration. This is nihsreynsa — that better than 
which nothing can bi achieved by the soul. True dharma 
is the means to this consummation. The Vedie way is the 
means to the lower good — the way of heaviuily enjoyment; 
but the way of knowledge is the only method of obtaining 
the highest goo 1 — the attaniment of release. This distinc- 
tion is indicated in the Upanisads by jiissages which lay down 
that the condition attained by karma and that attained 
by knowledge are not identical and which distinguish higher 
(pars') and lower XnparS') knowledge, relegating to the 
latter the Vedas with their limbs (aAga) and identify- 
ing the former with the apprehension of th * Imperishable 
(akiarn). Gradually, dharma, and mokfa came to be dissoci- 
ated, and although without dharma release (moksa) could 
uot bj obvaiuol, dharma was looked upon as propaedeutic to 
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knowledge that Uberatesj fn fact, dharma in the sense of 
sacrifices was not always regirded as indispensab'e for cleans- 
ing the mind for the reception of spiri ual illumination, 
although dharma in the sense of moral conduct came to ha 
increasingly associated with spiritual life. To this stage 
possibly belongs the view that the human objectives are not 
three iirivarga) but four {caturoarga'), namely, dharma, 
artha, kdma and mok^a, and that to be* a vo*^ary of dharma is 
not exactly to be a pursuer of liberation. PossibI}’, the addi- 
tion to the three modes of life — hrohmacarya, gSrhasihya, 
vSnaprnsiha — of the fourth, narnelv, or yaii, was 

prompted by the sarai- idea and was necv\ssitated by the rise 
of the heretical schools of Bmldhisin and Jainism in which 
asceticism occupied an important position and knowledge 
usurped the place of sacrifice Thv cafuratM at ya mantra 
also prescribed the inxocationot dharma, aiitarya, vattSgya 
And jfiSna — here the jjrattieal attitude of d’spassion and the 
theoretical aspect of knowKiigo bofli r(‘cei’"od recognition. 
Apparently, the imiilication here is tlut dharma is only posi- 
tive injuctioii for customary religion and morality, while 
ascesis and illumination form a higher order of practice and 
knowledge. Hence (Veil in the DharinaSastras ^e have the 
view that the nitunate dharma of sacnfici*, daiU conduct, 
non-injury, gift and Vodic studv is '.(df-knowli dge through 
yoga {^yogennimadarAnnnta ') — they are iii('on)]>li't(‘ without 
that consummation (Of this yoga, again th - {\\r dharmas 
are prdnSydma (regulation of hreith;, dhyana (Tra'ditation), 
pratydhdra (withdrawal of th<‘ senses), dhnrana (fixed 
attention) and smnrann (retention or capacity to call up the 
ideal repeatedly before the mind’s e\ — in other .vord^, a 
coTijilete subjugation of the body vviHi its seii'e organs, its 
vital principle and its organ of c'onseionsne'«s in the interest 
of spiritual mindfulness and meditatiun). 

Coming now to a detailed an dysi.^ of the contents of 
dharma as conduct, wo find that the airdinal dhnrmas are, 
according to one classification, saiya (truthfulness), 4auca 
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(cleinlinegs of body and mind), {dayA) (kindnesB) and dUna 
(oharit3')-^in short, the purity of body and mind, the purity 
of the cognitive {sntyn)^ the affective dayS and the conative 
{rfcfna) life. (According to another classification, these four 
are vidyS (knowledge), d&nci (charity), tapcis (austerities) and 
saiya (truthfulness) These form the four legs of dharma^ 
which is corapired to a bull;*but there is some doubt whether 
all of them were intended to be practised by all. (The 
general view is that all four must be adopted in conduct; 
but it appi'ars also that one of them is the dharma par ex- 
cellence for each age of the world — tnpa<i for the kpiayuga 
(possibly also saiya, as fhe first aoe is cilled the satyayuya'), 
jMna for the tretdyuqa, yajrta (sacrifice) for the dvSpara- 
yuqa aiil dSna for the kaliyuqa. Austerities, knowlege, 
devotion and social service — -not a bad summary of the 
evolution of the ideal of conduct in the human race I 
The only difficulty is that it is sometimes difficult to 
make out whither the historical sequence is intended to 
be taken as a description of the actual facts of moral life 
of the different ages or a succession of ideals placed before 
them. If the laf^er suppositon be correct, we may either 
Suppjse that this is one more instance of Brahmanic greed 
(for gifts would come mostly to the Brahinanas) or regard 
the proscription as due lo the unequal distribution of wealth 
in the Iron Age which necessitates acts of cdiarity to save the 
starving millions from sure death oral least ,d ire , distress* 
This prescription can be traced back to the IJpanisads where 
Prajlpiti asks his threefold offspring— gods, men and 
demons — by the single sound ‘da' to be self-restrained (dam- 
yata), to be charitable (datin) and to be compassionate 
(dayadhvam) respectively, and even ba'’k to the Vedas where 
the danastuti is not unknown. } 

It IS possible to trace the influence of the doctrine of 
cardinil virtu-^s in later literature. If-cleanlinoss is a dharma 
we can understand why dcdra should be called prathamo 
dh, i'' m \ (thilfirs, Virtue), The ipany rituals -of cleanlines/^ 
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owe thoir origin to this theory and a person to maimer born 
(Jculina) muse po«sess among nine qualities deSra as the 
first. The dun’t-touchi«m of modern Hmduism and the 
vinous food-taboos are directly traceable to iauca being 
one of the major limbs of dharma A religious man is ex- 
pected at the same time to observe the rules of cleanliness 
as laid down by society and the law books. /Similarly, dayd 
was taken in an extended sense to include kindness to the 
dumb creation — jxissibly by the heretical sects first in order 
to combat th ■ Brahmai^iic indulgence towards vaidhahttp&d 
or cruelty permitted in the carrying out of prescribed acts.. 
The sacrifice ot aniraalti in a yajha was ordained by the 
Vedas, and although the Samkhya system argued that il the 
fulfilment of prescribed acts brings merit the cruelty involved 
therein must bring dement m its train and affect the result- 
ant destiny, it was the heretical systems that were respon- 
sible for the great dictum that non-iujury is the supreme 
virtue paramo dharma}^) — a dictum that was echoed 

in thvj Yoqasutra tint the first yama (restraint) is ahimsd. 
In fact, no one had a right to misuse even his own body 
even if he were so minded, for the body is the primary 
means ot performing one’s duties {sariram ad yam khalu 
dharmasildkanam). This dictum might have been aimed at' 
those who thought tliat tapas was the primary duty of a 
virtuous roan Heie Buddhism with its doctrine of the mid- 
dle path found an ally in Hinduism with its doctrine of 
mederation against the extreme asceticism of Jainism. 

must suppose that the next great step was taken 
when a transition was made from ritualism to rectitude. 
Dharma is not what is prescribed by the scriptures but is 
the ideal in conduct towards which we must move m order 
to perfect ourselves spiritually, specially as social units. The 
moral Jaw is the law of our bemg from which we can devi* 
ate only at our peril. Toe moral has unconditional 
validity and is the final standard of conduct for all types of 
beings — gods, men and demons. By our daily conduct we 
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Kuild up a moral destiny for ourselves, and our survival and 
succeidmtr einbodi.aeiit are fully determined by it. What 
we knew or felt would not matter in the least at the end but 
how we acted would determine our fate, < If we have been 
virtuous, then we _i(o to heaven — our merit follows us like a 
faithful do^ or a constant friend when death overtakes us 
{('Ln eva suhrd dharmo nidhane’ py aiiuydti yah)- Or we 
may vary the imagery and say that Dharma judges us at the 
end and saves us if we have followed the path of rectitude 
{dharmo raksnti dkdrmikam)- Dharma is therefore the 
kiiigr or justice (dharmardja); and latterly when this func- 
tion of judging the merits of men was assigned to llilama he 
came to be called by. that name. The idea that the gods were 
the protectors of rectitude {dharmasya goptdrah) naturally 
led to the identification of many of the major gods with 
Dharma and sometimes Dharma was supposed to be their 
progenitor Because the earthly king adjudges between 
individuals he is th ‘ irc'irnation of Dharma {dharmd- 
vatdrn), his court is the court of justice {dhnrmddhiknrana) 
and his puaishment fdauTcOis the symbol of divine justice 
to the deliuqu“ut. Men mount up on the wings of their 
viitui [dhanneaa gamanam urdhvam) and sink down with 
the weight of their iniquity {gnmnnam adhasidd bhcivnty^ 
by adharmena) ] and although salvation {apavarga) is achiev- 
ed by insight alone (.jhdnena) and not by getting into the 
realm of heaven, still hearken is a reward of good acts alone. 

It appears that at first dharma was generally under- 
stood in the sense of performance of prescribed ordinances, 
whether their moral implications were or were not under- 
stood; but latterly, specially after the Buddhistic use of the 
term m the moral sense, the ethical aspect came more and 
more into view The source of dharma might be limited to 
the Vedas and the rest but the contents thereof are forti- 
tude (dhrti)t forgiveness {ksamd), self-restraint {dama) 
greedles.'incss or non-steal. ug {asteya)^ cleanliness of body 
and naind {iauco.)^ control of the senses {indriyanigraha). 



liUeditative insight idhi)^ acquisition o£ knowledge (vidyd), 
truthfulness {aatya), and placidity of temper {akrodha) ^ 
Here the roam elements of moral life are constituted by 
checks on the impulsive and unsocial tendencies of our 
nature although the necessity of positively cultivating the 
good feelings and the intellectual faculties is not lost sight 
of. These are universal duties, irrespective of the castes 
and orders to which people might belong. The list varies 
from author to author. For instance, the list above, taken 
from Manu, coincides with the list of PraiastapSda partially 
as the latter omits the intellectual virtues practically as 
a whole but includes a number of ethical and religious duties 
proper. Thus perseverance, steadfastness or fortitude (dhTti)^ 
forgiveness {k§amd)f wisdom or insight {dhl) and learning 
{tiidyd) as also restraint of the sense {indriyanigraha) 
are dropped as being more conditions of virtue than virtues 
themselves, and in their place are added dharme sraddhi 
(faith in the triumph of goodness which begets moral 
earnestness), bhutahitatva (doing positive good to creatures), 
hrahmacarya (continence), anupadhS (purity of motives), 
iucidravyasevana (taking pure food in ceremonials), visi^fa- 
devatdbhakti (devotion to <leitieB recognised by the Vedas), 
upavdsa (fasting or mortification of the flesh) and apram&da 
(mindfulness or avoidance of lapses). The attempt to effect 
a rapprochement with the heretiail schools, on the one hand, 
and the theistic schools, on the other^ is plainly evident in 
Pra&astapSda’s classification. Wo are fast approaching, m 
fact, the modern meaning of dharma as a system of religious 
beliefs based upon devotion to a particular god. The climax 
in this direction is reached in the Bhagavadgltd where in 
Chapters 12 (13*20), 13 C7-10) and 16 (1-3) we 

have lists of fundamental virtues in increaeing numbers 
in the successive lists and we are told that only those that 
afe wise follow these virtues which belong properly to 
the gods [daiti aardpai). The special, as opposed to 
the g'enei^l, virtues are prescriptions for special classes l 
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but even amon^^ them there might be some common 
virtues, as, for example, among the three twice-born classes 
(Brahmapa, Ksatnya and Vai&ya). ^Long lists of virtues are 
to be found in Buddhism and Jainism also; and there too the 
monks were subjected to greater discipline than the lay men 
just as in Hinduism the Brabmapas were expected to possess 
nobler virtues than the other castes and the mendicants than 
the house-holders. The training of a yogin according to the 
Yogasutra is a training in ethicality through body, speech 
and mind alike. It was freely recognised that the control 
over one’s thoughts and emotions depended upon all the fac- 
tors and therefore the body as well as the mind was to be 
kept fit or the first step towards the jierfonnance of duties 
could not be taken. One who is swelled with pride (or drunk) 
(matta), violent! pramatta).ov mad (Mnmntti7),one who is tired 
{Srdnta), angry (kruddha) or hungry {biiOhuk§ito), one who is 
restless or impulsive {tvaramdna) or timid (bhiru), avarici- 
ous (Jubdha) or lascivious or a victim of inordinate desire 
(kdmi ) — these persons are the least prepared for the path of 
virtue. 

What the dharmas and adharmas of body, speech and 
mind are can be gathcri'd from Vatsyayana’s treatment in 
his Ny3,yahhd-}ya. We are interested in the information 
that ndstikya (irreverence, imjiiety) is a vice of the mind of 
which the conversi' is sraddhd (nwerence, piety) Hvarapra- 
nidhdna (meditation on God) appears as ore of the niyamas 
(rules of spiritual discipline) in the Yogasutra and so also 
does study of sacred hooks {svadhyaya). We have already 
referred to lhakti as one of the dharmas in some classifica- 
tions. It is out of all these elements that devotion to God 
in the Western sense of the term came to be identical with 
dharma. The Vaispavas were probably the first to call their 
system of religious beliefs a dharma — the S&tvatadharma 
or tbe Visnudharma started with devotion to a deity and 
based its morals on the prescriptions and likings of that deitvt 
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Dharma ie the body of devotional and practical dutiee charac- 
terising the adherents of a particular religious sect. But 
this meaning vras rather late in Indian thought and the pre- 
■ent'day use of expressions like Vaispavadharma, ^aiva- 
dharma, etc., is probably modelled on foreign usage, as, for 
example, BrShmadharma (BrShmaism^ is, although the 
words Vaisijava, Saiva.Saura, Gfipapatya, Sakta,etc., are re- 
gularly used in the sense of persons devoted 1o those deities. 
The word ** dhSrmika ” is similarly being used increasingly 
in the sense of one who is religious and not merely moral, 
Possibly the rise of the theistic schools was responsible for 
the accentuation of this religious significance and the NySya- 
Vai&esika philosophers who based Vedic prescriptions on the 
will of God (they were Saivites in religion) materially assis- 
ted the 'Vaispavas in fixing this meaning in the language 
more and i more. 

In this paper we have not madc'much reference to the 
Buddhistic philosophy and religion where the word ‘dharma’ 
plays such a conspicuous part. Buddha discovered and 
taught the dharma that was caused {hetvprahhava), turned the 
wheel of the law {dharmacaJcrapravartana) and left the body 
of law ( dharmakSyo) or the good law (saddharwa) for the 
instruction of his disciples after his death — a body which 
was religiously and metaphysically conceived in MahSySna 
Budddism. We have not also referred here to the philoso- 
phical discussions about the real nature of dharma — whether 
it is objective or subjective, personal or impersonal. We 
have not also discussed the rather curious meaning ascribed 
to the term by the Jainas — probably in imitation of the 
Sgmkhya idea about the function of dharma. We have tried 
to show that Dharma as Law dominated the speculation of 
India to such an extent that the wide-spread belief in the 
Law of Karma was (almost a * logical* corollary and shoujd 
c^use no surprise, 




SECTION VI. 

PRAKRITS, JAINISM AND BUDDHISM. 

Pbesidential Addbbss. 

Db. N. P. Chakbavabti m. a., ph. d. 

At the very outset I must thank the Executive Com- 
mittee of the All India Oriental Conference for asking me to 
preside over the section of Prikfts, Budrlhism and Jainism — 
an honour which I have accepted very diffidently. The 
range of subjects comprised in this section is too wide, and 
the time too limited, to enable me to consider all the relevant 
problems, J shall, therefore, confine myself in giving a brief 
outline of the progress that we have made since the last two 
years and in offering a few suggestions which I hope will 
commend themselves to you. 

Before proceeding any further, I would like you to join 
me in paying our humble tributes to the memory of the 
scholars by whose death during the last two years the 
Oriental «,cholarNhip, particularly the study of Jainism and 
Buddhism, has suffered a great loss. It is very unfortunate 
that so many well known scholars should have passed away 
within such a short period* The first to mention in this 
connection is Prof. Hermann Jacobi, who for a long time 
held the Chair of Sanskrit m the University of Bonn and 
died at the ripe old age of 88 after rendering yeoman’s 
service to the study of Jainism. He was, as you are aware, 
not only one of the pioneers in the study of Jaina Prftkrts 
but was also one of the earliest scholars to show us the way 
m the preparation of the critical editions of Jaina texts. The 
work of Prof. Maurice Wmternita of the German University 
of Prague in Czechoslovakia, on ancient Indian litemture in 
general, and Buddhism and Jainism m particular, is well 
known to all Indologis's of today. His History of Indian 
Literature in three volumes, of which the second is devoted to 
Buddhism and Jainism is ii monumental work of reference. 
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'i hs two volunief* of the revised and enlarged version In 
English of the original work in German have already been 
published by the Calcutta Univewity. It is a matter of 
great regret that the author did not live to see the issue of 
the third and last volume of his work, the publication of 
which has also been undertaken by the same learned insti- 
tution. I have also to mention my venerable teacher Prof. 
E. J. Rapson, till recently the Professor of Sanskrit in the 
Unjiy^rwty of Cambridge. Apart from his earlier work^ on 
qoins, his achievement in connection with the first 
Volume of the Cambridge History ot India, dealing with 
ancient lud'a, and his work in the decipherment of Kharo- 
ftbl documents which are written m a variety of Prfikft 
and which were recovered by J'lr Aurel Stem during his 
several ej^peditions to Central Asia, have earned for him a 
lasting reputation. Another scholar of Buddhism whom 
we have lost in the prime of his life, is Dr. E. E. Obermiller 
of the Russian Academy. Taking into con.>idcration the 
amount of scieiKific research he had done wiihin the short 
period of eight years, in spite of a healih none too robust, 
one could expect him ro bd m the course of time, the fore- 
most authority on MahaySna Buddhism. 

At home w'e have lost u profound scholar m Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal. To him the study ot Indology was a 
labour of love. Most of you know the }MrL he jilayed in the 
foundation of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society and 
aiso m enriching the Patna Museum with antiquities for the 
collection of many of which he was directly or indirectly 
responsible. His edition of the most diflScult inscription of 
KhSravela found at Hachigumpha m Uduyagiri near Bhuva- 
ugSvar, jointly with the late Mr. R D. Banerji, contains 
itouib marked improvement in reading and interpretation. 
This iinauriptiQii dating from the second century B. C., is 
UP^r^nt pot only from the historical and linguistic points 
^ vi$w bat it also throws interesting light on the history of 

JaiAium SAd the Jain a Canon. In his latest works on 
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Indian History he has tadklei some intricate prcMena€ 
has, no doubts to uitroduce several speculative elements hut 
it cannot be denied that he has drawn attention to many trtW 
and interesting points hitherto overlooked. 

Coming to the exploration and research in Jainism and 
Buddhism, it is noticed with gratification that coiraiderabte 
progress has been made in this direction during the last t#o 
years. It is stated in the Reports of the Bliandarkar laiti- 
tute at Poona, that fair progress has been made in the prefla«. 
ration and printing of the further pages of the Descriptive 
Catalogue of Jaina literature and philosophy prepared by 
Prof. H. R. Kapadia and that a Catalogus Catalogormtf 
for Jama literature is being compiled by Prof. H. D. Velan- 
kar. As regards the publications of texts, Ludwig Alftdbrf 
has brought oui" a i excellent edition ot the Hariva'Mapw- 
rann^ a section of the Tisntthi-mahdpurisa-gan-alaihkAret in 
Apabbram&i by Puppadanta, a Jama poet of the lOth oestitury* 
This edition is enriched by an exhaustive mtroductioil Mid 
copious notes We .are also looking forward to the editioil 
of the whole of this immense work by Prof P. L. Vaddya, 
the first volume of which comprising the Adi PurSpa has 
just come out m the Manikchand Digambara Jaina-ffrantba^ 
mall Another Apabhrim6a work, the Katakan^a^charin 
of Mum Kanakam.ira has appeared in the Karailja Jaio 
series under the editorship of Prof. Hiralal Jain. Pitof. 
A. N .Uptidhye with whose excellent edition of the Pram* 
ianasdra of. hundakundacarya we are already acquainted^ 
has just published in the Rayachar.dra-Jauia-&aBtraBDili 
senes, a revised and enlarged edition of the Pammcltmdpra- 
kdia of YogTndudeva which will be useful not only for the 
study of Jama philosophy but also for that of the ApaWi- 
ram&a dialect, Jaiu-acirya Yijaya Indra Sari also jhas 
edited the NalUyanam a Sanskrit work by Minikyadeintifitlii 
in the Sri-Yasovijaya-Jaina-grantha-mSli series. Among 
other valuable works on Jainism which have recently bebli 
published mention may alsb be ihftdc of ifahavfru — 
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and TmcKinfff by Dr. B, C. Law, Traditional Chronol(^y 
of the Jainas by Mr. Shah and a study on the Daiavai- 
ISlihasUtra by Mr. Patwardban. 

1 hope I shall bt forgiven if I take this opportunity of 
saying a few words about the publication of Jama texts in 
India. It was only little over half a century ago that the 
rich treasures contained m the Jaina BhStiidSras were brought 
to the notice of outside scholars when George Buehler ae. 
(|uired, between the years 1873 and 1878, a large collection 
of manuscripts for the Ko)al Library at Berlin. Since then 
through the labours of Weber, B G. and S. K. Bhandarkar^ 
Peterson, Jacobi, Klatt, Leumann, Pullo, Keith, Hiralal^ 
Velankar, Kapadia and others our knowledge of the wealth 
of Jaina literature has advanced tremendously. A glance at 
the reports published by these scholars show how little 
work in Jainism has been done til! now and how much more 
yet remains to be done. Much impetus in this direction has 
indeed been given by the different Jama Societies and valu . 
fcble works have been published in the Srl-yafeovijaya-Jama. 
grantha-mala inangurated by the great Jainacarya Vijaya- 
Dharmasuri and also by other learned societies like the 
Agamodaya Samiti, the Jama Dharma-prasSraka^sabbS and 
such others. But still I can not help strongly endorsing the 
suggestion already put forward by Prof. P, L. Vaidya 
in bis Presidential Address of the last session of this 
conference for this section, thac there should be a 
society formed on the lines of the Pali Text Society 
which should undertake a critical and uniformly fash- 
ioned edition of the important Jaina works. The work 
that can be done in this direction is extensive. Such an edi- 
tion of many of the canonical texts is still a desideratum not 
to speak of the numerous non-canonical works that are yet 
to be critically studied. Even the few that have been publish- 
ed in India, are either of little value as critical editions or are 
difficult of access. It is far easier to come to know of works 
published in Europe and America than many of the publica- 
tions issued by som3 of the societies in India. Moreover, the 
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same work is found published several times without any im» 
proveraent on its pre/ious edition or editions. Our aim should 
be not only to produce what is best methodically, but also 
to stop reduplication of labour and waste of energy and money. 
As far back as 1903 Pischel had already thought of a Jaina 
Text Society the materialisation of which appeared to him 
only to be a question of time. But what do we find today 
nearly 35 y.;ars la<er ? No doubt criticiil editions of a few 
original texts and their 'riuisktiuns have appeared in differ- 
ent parts of Europe but their selection, I am sorry to say, has 
so far been haphazard. Considering the restless condition 
through which Europe is pas.sirig today, one cannot help 
feeling doubtful if Mich .i society will ever come into exis- 
tence m the West. In any case it is certain that it cannot be 
an accomplished fact for many years to come. It is therefore 
only reasonable that steps should be taken in the formation 
of such a society in Iiidia. The Jaina communities in this 
country are niathci poor nor lacking m generosity, I would 
earnestly appeal to them to give the matter a serious thought 
and give all possible co-operation for its realization Once 
we have organised, it will Ixi possible for us to get all the 
necessary co-operation from scholars both Western and Indian 
and once the interest has been created we are sure to get 
more and more genume workers in this field of research and 
our success is certain as it has beer, in the case of the publi- 
tion of a critical edition of the Mahabharata undertaken by 
the Bhandarkar Institute. Our aim should be not to stop 
with the publication of critical texts alone in a uniform se- 
ries, but also to enlarge our knowledge in every possible direc- 
tion. As 1 have mentioned before the study of Jainism has 
made rapid progress during the last few generations and we 
are now in a better position to know the wealth of li*^erature 
that it contains. But still we do not know all that is worth 
knovving. Many of the manuscript collections are siill in- 
accessible or unknown. I consider it to be the duty of every 
body, whether he is a layman or a follower of the faith, not 
only to preserve ancient manuscripts, it fie is possession of 



any, but also to make their existenoe known to the sohoWly 
world. Any negligence on onr part may lead to the ir- 
revocable lose of very valuable manuscripts as has been very 
often the case in the past. It is known to you that Jaina 
scholars of the past did not confine their activities to religi- 
ous literature alone. They have to their credit, beside* 
worki in scholasticism and philosophy, those in grammar, 
lexicography, moral tales, poetics, mathematics and astro* 
nomy and other branches of learning. These works are writ- 
ten not only in Prakft and Sanskrit but also in vernaculars 
to which their contribution, particularly to those prevalent 
in the South, is not a mean one. Thera are also certain other 
aspects of the study to which little attention has so far been 
paid. One of these is the study of Jaina inscriptions. 
It 18 true that the early inscriptions and many 

of the important later inscriptions have been properly 
studied. The late Mr. Puran Chand Nuhar and Muni Jina. 
vijayaji also have published some of the later Jaina inscrip- 
tions. But still there are numerous inscriptions on stones 
and images preserved in Museums and out of them many 
require to be studied. These may not be very useful 
for the study of Ancient Indian 'history, but are important 
for the study of .Jaina heirarchy m that they contain infor- 
1, adoii ab ist the Jaina teachers and their disciples of both 
the Svetambara and Digambara schools. Another 
branch which has been neglected is the study of Jaina icono- 
graphy, No doubt the Jaina temples are decorated with 
the images of gods and goddesses many of which also be- 
long to the Brahmanical pantheon but there are also others 
whxh pertain to Jama mythology and I -feel that there is 
still a necessity for the study of these icons with special re- 
ference to Jama religion and mythology. 

In the sphere of Buddhism, however, we have been 
more fortunate. The study of its vast literature and pbllo- 
sophy attracted the early attention of scholars, and as 
a result perhaps more work has been done in this branch 
during the last few generations than in any other individual 



branoh Is^iun reaearch. To the study of the Pill caiK)h 
of the XherAvSda school, the P0li Text Society has contri- 
buted to a very large extent by its publication of the critical 
edition of texts and their translations and also of njanv of 
the common taries. It is gratifying to note that the Society 
has of late enlisted the (‘o-operation of Indian scholars in 
editing some of these texts. Unfortunately, our study of 
the other schools of Buddhism, including that of the MahS- 
yina and other systems developed out of it, has been 
hampered for want of original texts, many of which are 
lost and for which we have to depend on their translations 
in Tibetan and Chinese languages, a thorough knowledge of 
which very few scholars have the good fortune to possess. 
Our knowledge of the Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, which 
we first possessed from the original texts obtained from 
Nepal, was supplemented by the discovery of manuscripts 
in Central Asia through the efforts of British, French, Ger- 
man, Kussian and Japanese scholars. As you are aware, 
some of the manuscripts found there are written in original 
Sanskrit while others contain translations of Sanskrit works 
in one or other of the languages prevalent in Central Ana 
about the 7th century of the Christian era. But unfortu- 
nately, most of them have been discovered only in 
fragments. A few manuscripts have been found in other 
parts of India also besides Nepial — but their number is 
almost negligible. A few' years ago, however, an uiterest- 
ing discovery was made near Gilgit in the Hindu Kush 
region where a mass of ancient manuscripts was found in 
a Buddhist stupa^ Many of these texts are written on 
birch bark in the Gupta and what is known as the Central 
Asian type of the BrShmT script. Five of these which were 
brought to Srinagar have been examined by Dr. Nalmaksha 
Datta of Calcutta University, who has published short notes 
on them in the issues of the Indian Bislortcal Queirierty, 
We are still hoping that the Kashmir Durbar will publish 
a detailed note on this valuable find and take early steps to 
entrust their edition to competent scholam. The toost 



decent discovery, which we noity term 'even sensational, ha^, 
however, been made by the TripitakScSrya RShula SSft- 
kftySyana in several monasteries in Tibet. It is well 
known that palm-leaf manuscripts began to be imported 
from this country into Tibet from the middle of the 
seventh century m the reign of the emperor Srong-btasants- 
garapo of Tibet and during the period from the middle of 
the ninth to the middle of the 13th century was witnessed 
a great activity in Tibet m the translation of the Indian 
manuscripts into Tibetan, Many Indian scholars were 
during this period invited to Tibet for the propagation of 
the doctrine of the Buddha and there were others who took 
shelter in Tibet after the destruction of the Buddhists 
Universities in India by the Muslims. All this presupposes 
an introduction into Tibet ot numerous manuscripts from 
India. Thus, though there has been a natural surni'se about 
the existence of original manuscripts in Tibet, a search for 
their discovery had all along proved futile. It was f>nly at 
the beginning of this ceu'ury that the Kev. Kawaguchi re- 
covered the first of such texts, a copy of the Saddharina- 
pundarika which has now lound its ivay to Japan. The 
next was a palm leaf manuscript of Vajrad dka-tantra 
recovered by liahnla SankUyayana himself in 1930 which is 
now preserved m the Patua Museum- Both these works, 
however, were already known from the Nepal manuscripts. 
It was therefore extremely fortunite when the last named 
scholar during his second visit to Tibet in 1934 came across 
a number of original mannscripte. His third and latest 
visit in 1936 wis even better rewarded by the discovery of 
many more manuscripts, some of which are of outstanding 
importance for the study of Buddhist philosophy and theo- 
logy, From the brief notices that have appeared in the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Itesearch Society, we find 
that they contain Works, among others, of the eroinent 
Buddhist teachers like Nagarjuna, Vasubandhu, Asanga and 
DhirmakTrti and m many cases these are the only Sanskrit 
originals so far known. Some of the texts are beiug pub- 
lished in the Society’s Journal but it is proposed to edit 



about ^0-ef these in an •Orieutal Series mtder the aueypicee 
of the Society. Let us hope that financial obstacle will not 
come HI the way -of this laudable enter, prise and it will 
soon be possible to undertake the publication of these works 
which have been brought to light through the untiring energy 
of the Tripitak-ficSrya Kahula Sihk^yiyana. 

*Of the latest publications in Buddhism it is pleasing to 
find that three interesting MabSySna works have been pub- 
lished in Jttpan — ^one of them is theSphutdr^hn oj AbMdhdt- 
mcAoia-'vydhkt/d by Wogihara, the other two being the 
l^h’dmUSDara-inahdydnasutra (Tokyo) and the translation "Of 
Bhaisajya-Tathdgata-sutra (Peiping). The Pali Text 
Society has i-^sued two commentaries, the Manomthapurani 
the commentary on the AAguUara-nikdya by Buddhaghoaha, 
and the ItiviHtakakathd, 01 the Kussian scholars two works 
of the late Dr. Obermiller, viz , the two tascimiles of the Ana- 
lysis of AbhisHmaySlankara of Maitreya and the Prajndp3ra» 
miiaguna-samaccaya (Sanskrit andi'Tibetan) have appeared 
of late and Prot. Stcherbatsky, also has just published his 
translation of Madhydntavibhanga. Dr. E. H. Johnston with 
whose edition oL the Buddhacanta we are already familiar, 
ha'' now published a translation of Cantos i-iiv supplying 
the lacunae of the Sanskrit text from the Tibetan translation 
and adding an exhaustive introduction. Prof. Przyluski of 
the College de France has issued the Vol. VII of his B%blio» 
graphie Bvnddhique which completes the h''t of publications 
appearing till 193t^. The first volume of the Dictionary of 
PSli proper names by Dr- Malalasekara of the Ceylon Uni- 
versity College, has just appeared, and this work when com- 
pletely issued will be a valuable supplement to the Word 
Dictionary already published by the Pali Text Society. Of 
the general works on Buddhism that have appeared of ilate, 
I have to mention Der Buddhismtis in Tndien Und in jernen 
Osten by Prof Glassenap and the Buddisi Conception of 
Spirits, by Dr. B. C. Law. In conclusion my congratula- 
tions, are also due to the last named scholar for endowing 
a Trust with the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 



Ireland for publishing original Monographs on j^uddliistii^ 
Jainism and the Hisfory and Geography of Ancient India up 
to the end of the 13th century A, D. But I earnestly hop® 
that he will, in addition to this, create a similar Trust with 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal or any other similur or- 
ganitation in Inida, for the encouragement of the study of 
Buddhism and Jainism in this country by Indian Scholars 
more and more of whom are coming forward every year to 
do the work and many of whom, after devoting years of 
labour m the fulfilment of their task, often find themselves 
faced with the problem of finding the necessary finance or a 
suitable publisher. 



REFERENCES TO SYlDVADA IN THE 
ARDHA-MiGADHi CANON. 

Prof. A. N. Upadhye, m. a. 

The approach to reality adopted by AnekAnta-vAda 
strikes an original note in the history of Indian logic. If 
rightly grasped, Anekgnta-vBda prepares a percipient for an 
all-sided apprehension of reality. The object of knowledge 
has to be realised as itself and as related with all others : 
the AnekSnta vSda aims to achieve this purpose in a success- 
ful manner. Unfortunately it has been a neglected branch 
of studi’ ; It is often either misunder-itood or half-under* 
stood : that is why it is often adversely criticised. Many 
points connected with Anekanta-vgda require to be cleared 
by studying the oiiginal texts. 

It has been usual with us nowadays that an idea, an 
institution or a doctrine should be studied historically detect- 
ing its various stages of development as gleaned from the 
available tracts of literature. Many religious institutions 
and philosophical doctrines are subjected to this method of 
study, and Sygdvada cannot be excepted. It is really an 
useful line of study but very often its value is overstated. 
It is remarked ^ that “ SySd-vgda or SaptabhahgTnaya may 
be a later development in Jamism but the doctrine of Are* 
kSnta-vada, the first and the most fundamental teaching of 
MahSvIra, seems to have been at the root Syftdvftda. The 
references in the Jain canons of the Svetgmbaras are in 
favour of this view.” The statement appears to mean 
muchf but it is not so clear. Syadv9.da and SaptabhaAgi 
are accepted as synonyms, and Anekftuta-v&da is said to pre- 
cede Syftdvada in time. The last remark possibly means 
that the Jaina canon of the Svetambaras does not refer to 
Syadvada or Saptabhafigl. 

R«ei«w of PUlMophy kod Rdiyion, Vol 5, Ko. S. p. t8l. 
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So far as the pro-canonical texts of the Digaifabaras are 
concerned, Kundakunda, who is one of the earlier author- 
saints, iientioaa, aa.1 have showa elsewberej ^ luli-fledged 
Syadvada in and Pr(jivacanasdra ; and the 

former work gives the name SaptabhaAgl, Turning to the 
SvetSmbara canon, it has been already pointed out* that 
piHsaary pr^dtications ara mentioned) uai Bha^watl- 
a^tra or Viy^hapanoiatii. As yet the AidhAmiaigad^ <3»»0n 
o& t)i^ Sv^schberas is nut exteuaovely aqd exhsustiveJ>y 
in all its detaiU. Quite recently, however, that 
gneeA Qermaqi orieuUbst, Dr. WAi.TH£ii cd the 

ynivereity, has given to us an au^heatie resuuMe 
0 ^ the eiUiee Atdharnagadbl canon in his ‘ Die ZfsAr-tf der 
J'Q/ina&y. *'* ye states that the basic material for ^yfid- 
vAdA already there, hut the complete structure, which 
hder QU known as AniekatUita, is not expJiicitly £oun4 ^ere. 

The Sanskrit coramentators do help u-i in interpreting 
lihe tiiSits of' the Ardhatnagadhl canon, hut at time#i w^ have 
to ignore their explaniittions, when they are out satisIhetoFy/, 
a#id try to coontrue tmd interpret certam pansage» on coisr 
a 4 id j^loLogical lines o£ study. | propose to> dwtw 
attention of scholars to a couple o£ passages, wlHolh. 1 
PofeS' ta baptabhaiigl and Sy&dvada hy (ihese aamon- 

(i) The VScaka family of religious teachers, to which 
NSgdhastiu and many other famous personages belonged', is 
thus glorifted in NnndisUtrn, verse No. 30 : 

“ qr qj r dn l srsnmrfnftvif i 

The. second line is explained by Malayagiri m thij? 

wW.h»j! ' 

^ «i2i^ 

5n#i8ft stfimifr esTor g ii’ wfft vtbtvfih- Jitfim*. 

stwriwh^ ” it 

S* My IntroduotioQ to Pravocam^ara p. 87. 

3. IbiiL 

4. Dte Lihre der Jainas D»oh dou alton qaell^n D^rgegtell t fBorhn >nd 



The term bham^ya ot bhaAgf in the above passage I 
think, refers to SaptabhaAgi; and MaJayagiri's interpretation 
* bhaiigaSti^laik irutnm ’ posaibJy means the. same. The 
second Kne raentioas verione branches of study rather thaa 
the names of particabr texts. Ttis excludtea the possibiJity 
of interpreting bhaiigi as the name of a text, now ^ ofetc 
and* lost. 


(ii) In the 14th chapter of Suyagadam we have the 
following warning to the pious monk : 

“ ^ ww«t fh w mm w ixinm w: i> 

sr *TT/h 7 * «Tf^ fesrr w a h " 

We ,.ce concerned with the phrase ,<Ss.ya„3„„ 
v%ylhgareifa which Sllfttifca explaine- i«. thiftmaBBer 


So ftir as ArdhaniSgadhT and Jama MtharastrT are 
concerned, the normal equivalaat of la asi, and another 
form, dafsd - ih noted Hemacandra. With Beroiicandra’s 
illustration that siavao ~ syddvddoh'' i« view, it is more 
reiwonable to render that jmaage thus ca ‘asySdvadam 
'•^yAgrnJydt^ i. e., he should not explain anything which is 
not (conforming to) Syftdvdda. We know firom. many early 
Jaiuc storiea thaj; Jama monks were not prohibited from 
giving blessings in the form of dharmnlmha. Thus it is 
more conaisteut to interpret the phrase yasiya^v^yam as ca 
n^Udvadam than as dilrvidam. gflartka would not 

ob^ct to author's mention, of S.yad Vida in this context as 

It iH clear from verse No. 22 w'hich runs thus 

^ Fruiulm ,7 
g«c|; ^ *» 

Ti» phrass vibhajjgv^yam. etc. i^ expjftmed; by Sriaftka 
in thiiS manner-: 


^ fWwr^: 

y , fi?WTqT^ 


eta. 


5 


7 . 


Ibid, mr, ii^ 

The predioste pij^rtgfa in both Uie refse.. Nos. 14 ««} 22. I 
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Even though it may ba dinpuied whether Vibhajjavftda 
meant Syftdvada at the time when Suyagadam waa com- 
posed,® this much IS certain that Sflahka accepts the possi* 
bility cr£ Syadvada being mentioned in this content. So we 
may accept that verse No. 14 mentions Syadvada according 
to which the monk is expected to explain the various topics. 

In (xjiiclusiou, I hope that a detailed study of the 
ArdhamSgadhl canon would help us to shed much light on 
the antecedents and history o£ Syadvada. 

8 Dr. ,Ta..obi truisUtes the phrase thus • *he should expound the 
K>&dvftds', sud adds in a foot-note The SaptabhaAglnaya or 
seven modes of assertion are intended by the expresirion in the 
text (8 BE vol* 45, p. 327) Wo oannot, m this oout«xt, ignore 
another important Bignitioarioe of the word Vibhajj&va^a or 
Vibha^ya\&da Literally it means ‘explanation from 

tHitf to speak, to propound) by division or analysis (vtbkajya from 
hhaj With vl) , and in the Pali canon an answerer m detail is 
called Vinliai>avadiD \^K^th : Buddkt$i Philosophy tn JwUa 
and CeyhjH^ p* 152) In Majfhtma mkCCya Buddba declares that 
he IS & Vibhajyavadin aid not an Ekaitl^vadin, indicating 
thereb} ‘that his method was analytic and not synthetic’ (A^. DuUi 
B^rly Ih story of the >>pre€k<l of Buddhism and the Buddhiut 
Seho^ih pp 249.50) The term Vibhajyavadin means ‘one 
wlio distiugiushes or disonuiinatca referring specially to a 
nuthod of philosophical disousaion {R J, T'homao • Ettiory vf 
BiMatst Phought p 39) As reported, when Theraradiue des 
oribi'd Buddha as a Vibhajyavadin to Afioka, it only means that 
the lorm was not a pirty desjgnati^'P as yot in the days of A6^ka 
but implied only the peculiar philosophical approach. According 
to th ‘ latei Chronicles Vibhajyavada is Ihe name of a school, 
and it is identical with Theravada, both following the same 
canon and the tenets (Korn* Manual of Indian Buddhom p. 111). 
Some of the lists of Buddhist schools have been drawn up in the 
5th or 6th Gontury A D » though they contain older elements 
{^E J Thomas Ibid p 38), 

When the pasHage from Snyayadam or Stltrakrtafiga asks m Nir* 
graiitha monk (the title of the chapter being QaiLthajjhayane) to 
explain in conforiuit} with Vibhajyavada, in all probability this 
passage must have been composed at a time when VibhajyaT&da 
had not become a term of party designation. The ideas Qndor. 
lying Mahaviras Anek&ntavada and Buddha’s Vibhajyav&da 
appear to have been similar; and as contemporaries living in 
the same part of India their methods of explanation .must have 
been similar thjugh not identical Even to-day P&lt and 
Ardham&gadht canons show many points of siimlarity so for as 
expressions and exposition are concerned* Buddha’s differen- 
tiation of Vibhajyavftda from Ek&iti^av&da, noted above, reminds 
us of Jama differentiation of SjAdrada from EkAntavAda. So 
SilAAka has sulHcieni justihcatioD in paraphrasing VibbajjavAda 
•a SyAdvAda. Siddhasena uses two words tibhajjama^ and 
vthhaffav/iyam m Sammatitarha 1 14 and IIL57; both the 

terms are used with reference to AnekAntat though Abhayadave'a 
oommeatary on 1I1» 57 is not so ooaslstent* 



liiySTiC elements IN JAlNlSAi. 

Pbof, a. n. Upadhtk, m. a. 

It is not easy to define mysnicisin exactly in plain terms. 
First, to a great extent, it, ‘denotes an attitude of mind 
which involves a direct, immediate, first-hand, intuitive 
apprehension of God.’ ' It is the direct experience of the 
mutual response between the human and the divine indicat- 
ing the identity of the human souls and the ultimate reality. 
Therein the individual experiences a type of consciousness of 
perfect personaluy. In the mystical experience the indivi- 
dual is ‘ Jib'jrated and exalted with a sense of having found 
what it has always sought and flooded with joy. ’ Secondly 
mysticism, if it is to be appreciated as a consistent whole, 
needs tor its back-ground a metaphysical structure contain- 
ing a spirit capable of enjoying itself as intelligence and 
bliss and identifying itself Avith or evolving into some 
higher personality, whether a personal or an impersonal 
Absolute. Thirdly, if mysticism forms a part of a meta- 
physico-religious system, then the religious system must 
chalk out a mystic course of attaining identity between the 
aspirer and the aspired. Fourthly, the mystic shows often 
a temperamental sickness about the world m general and its 
temptations in particular. Fifthly, mysticism takes for 
granted an episfemological apparatus which can Immediately 
and directly apprehend the reality without the help of mmd 
and senses which are the means of temporal knowledge. 
Sixthly, religious mysticism always prescribes a set of rules, 
a canon of morality, a code of virtues, which an aspirant 
must practise. And lastly# mysticism involves an amount of 
regard to the immediate teacher who alone can initiate the 
pupil in the mystical mysteries which cannot be grasped 
through indirect sources like scriptures, etc » . 

1. B. D. R*Dad6 Mystioi&m m Pre&oe 

3. William James The Aeligioiis Bzperienoe, nspeoiajjy 

the chapter on mystioism) Enoyolopedia of Keligion and Ethioa, the article 
Dn myitioiitn etc, Bolvalkw and Kanadei History of Indian Kill, vol* VI J< 
fivdolf Otto MjatWiDy Fekt and Weat, etCM ele. 


An academic question whether mysticism is possible of 
not in a heterodox system like Jainism is out of court for 
the simple reason that some of the earliest authoivrflints 
HIk! Ivuisdaikanda and Pujyapida have described trans- 
fecdfeutal experienced and mystical visions. 3 

ll would be more reasonable to collect data from earlier 
Jaina worhs and see what elements of Jainism have contri- 
buted to mysticism, and in what Avay it is akin to or differs 
ftom such a patent mysticism as that of monistic Vedanta. 
To take a practical \ lew the Jaina Tlrthafikaras like 
^sabhadeVa, Neminfitha, PSrfeVanfitha, MahSvTra etc, have 
been some of the greatest mystics of the world; and rightly 
Hi'deed Professor Ranadk designates ifloabhadeva, the first 
fTlthaftkara of the Jainas, a* ‘ yet a mystic of different 
krttd, tvhose utter carelessness of his body rs the HUpretUe 
ttfark of his ‘<3rod-reahzation '' ’ and ‘^es details of hii 
myettiCal life. It would b' nteri-hiing to note that the 
dcttiilB Uhout ^'Sabhadeva given m BhS^ftvaia practically 
aUd fundamentally agree with those recorded by Jama 
tradition. 

Monism and theism, rather than theistic monism, have 
been detected as the fundamental pillars of mysticism. In the 
transcendental experience' the ^spirit realizes its unity or 
identity with something essentially divine. ‘ Mystical states 
of mind in every degree ’ William James says, ’ are shown 
by history, usually though not always, to make for the 
mcsiistic view. ’ Thus mysticism has a great fancy for 
monistic temperament; and in VedSnta it is seen at its best 
in the conception of All-in all Brahman, who represents an 
immanent divinity. Spiritual mysticism of Jftguadeva, 
however, reconciles both monism and pluralism by preflefv- 
ng^ both the oneness and raanyness of experience.’® 
Che J«i«a nayetieiem turns i^mnd two oonoepts: Atman and 

3 Espeoiaiiy in his Sainayasara^ aee my reirarks on it, PravAoanaftra 
:« p. ato* 

R« 44. Eana iO) MyatiosMi m p 9 . 

Ibidam p 179. 


I^aramltman. The ParamStman flfinda for God, thougk 
nafSr a creator, etc. The creative aspect of the divinity, 
I think, is not the sine qua non of mysticism. Atman and 
ParamStman are essentially the same, but in Samsara the 
Atman is under Karmic limitations, and therefore he is not 
as yet evolved into Paramitman. It is for the mystic to 
realife this identity or unity by destroying the Karmic 
encrustation of the spirit. In Jainism the conception of 
Paramatman is somewhat nearer that of a personal absolute. 
The Atman himself becomes Paramatman, and not that he is 
submerged in the Universal as in Vedanta. In Jainism 
spiritual experience does not stand for a divided self achiev- 
ing an absolute unification, but the bound individual expres- 
ses and exhibits its potential divinity. Early tsxts like 
Kalhmapayadi ^ Kasdya — and Eamma pahuda,Gommatasdra 
etc. (with then- commentaries) give elaborate tables with 
minute details how the soul, following the religious path; 
goes higher and higher on the rungs of the spiritual ladder 
called Gujpifstbanas, and how from stage to stage the various 
Karmas are being destroyed. The space does not permit me 
to give the details here, but I might only note here that the 
whole course is minutely studied and recorded with marvel- 
lous calculations that often baffle our understanding. ® Some 
of the GupasthSnas are merely meditational stages, and the 
subject of meditation too is described in details. The aspirant 
is warned not to be misled by certain Siddhis, i. e., miraculous 
attainments, but go on pursuing the ideal till Atman is rea* 
liaed. The pessimistic outlook of life, downright denunci- 
ation of the body and its pleasures and the hollowness of all 
the possessions, which are very common in Jainism, indicate 
the aspirant’s sick-minded temperament which is said to 
anticipate mystical healthy-mindedness. In the Jama theory 
of knowledge, three kinds of knowledge are recognised where 
the sonl apprehends reality all by itself and without the aid 

A. Wa OAD have some ideas boot the details from Glasseuapps DieLebre 
INMD Kacmao in der Philosopohie der Jainas nach den Earmagranthaa dargesteli^ 
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of the sensee: first, Avadhi-jll&na is a sOrt d direct know*- 
ledge without spatial hmitations and it is a knowledge of 
the clairvoyant type; secondly, Manahpary9ya-jfi8n4 hs 
telepathic knowledge where the soul directly apprehends the 
thoughts of others ; and lastly Kevsl-ajfiSua is oniniscienee by 
the attainment of which the soul knows and sees everything 
without the limitations of time and space. The last one 
belongs only to the liberated souls or to the souls who are 
just on the point of attaining liberatjoii with their jflgnfivara- 
pTya-karnlan destroyed, and thus it is developed When 
Atman is realized. Jainism is preeminently an ascetic 
system. Though the stage of laity is recognized, evei^y one 
is expected to enter the order of monks as a necessary step 
towards liberation. Elaborate rules of conduct are noted 
and peuancial courses prescribed tor a monk ; t ^nd it ia 
these that contribute to the purity of spirit. A Jaina monk 
is asked not to wander alone lest he might be led astray by 
various temptations. A monk devotes major portion of his 
time to study and meditation; and day to day he ap- 
proaches his teacher, confesses his errors and receives lessons 
in Atmavidya or AtmajflSna directly from his teacher. The 
magnanimous saint, the Jaina Tlrthahkara, who is at the 
pinnacle of the highest spiritual experience, is the greatest 
and ideal teacher: and his words are of the highest authority. 
ThtiB it is clear that Jaimsm contains all the essentials of 
mysticism. 

To evaluate mystical visions rationally is not to value 
them at all. These visions carry a guarantee of truth un- 
doubtedly with him who has experienced them; and their 
universality proves that they are facts of experience. The 
glimpses of the vision as recorded by Yogindu m his 
Paramdtma^prakdia, are of the nature of light or white 
brilliance. Elsewhere too we find similar experiences^, 
It may be noted in conclusion that the excessive rigidity of 
the cddh'oC morality jirescribad for a Jaina monk gives no 

— — ' — — • I . ■ 

7, In works hke’ Ao&ra^ga) MtHaors, Bhagavati Aradhauft^i 
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Boope for Jaiiia mysticistD to stoop to low levels of degraded 
Tantricisno. ^ It is for this very reason that we do not 
find the sexual imagery, so patent in western mysticism^ 
emphasized in Jainism, though similies like mukti-k&nt&t etc. 
are used by authors like Padmaprabha. Sex -impulse is con- 
sidered by Jaina moralists as the most dangerous impedi- 
ment on the path of spiritual realization, so sensual oon- 
sciousness has no place whatsoever in Jaina mystidsm. 
The routine of life prescribed fora Jaina monk does not 
allow him to profess and practise miracles and magical feats 
for the benefit of house-holders with whom he is asked to 
keep very little company.* 

8. S.D. Baiiade,Ibid. p. 7. 

*Thia forma a aeotion of mj lotrodootion to ParamatmaprskaS* wbioh is 
m tbe iVeif . 




SECTION VII. 

HISTORY. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Db. ‘R. C« Majttmdab 
Fellow-delegates and gentlemen, 

I thank you sincerely for the great honour you have 
done .me by electing me, for the second time, the President 
of the History Section of the Oriental Conference. While I 
deem it a great honour and naturally feel proud of it, 1 am 
also fully conrcious of its heavy responsibilities. 1 hope that 
with your kind assistance and co-operation, the i work of this 
section would be carried on successfully. 

Before I proceed further I must mention the great loss 
that the -study of Indian history has sustained by the death 
of Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. For more than a quarter of a 
century he was a dominant figure in the field of Indian 
history, and his learned contributions on a variety of topics 
have distinctly enriched the subject. This is not the proper 
occasion to assay the merits of ^his writings or to make a 
proper estimate of the value of his contributions, but there 
IS no denying the fact that he supplied a dynamic force which 
quickened the progress of Indological studies and widened 
their scope. His untiring industry and passionate attach- 
ment to 'Indology are reallj- remarkable. In spite of heavy 
professional duties of a lawyer, he found time not only to 
make a deep study of the diverse problems of Indology but 
also to manage with great success institutious like Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society which would ever remain a great 
monument to his scholarship and organising ability. He was 
intimately connected with the Oriental Conference, and was 
eieuted its President at the Baroda Session. The oriental 
scholarship is distinctly poorer to-day by his death, and it 
is but meet and proper that we should pay our tribute of 
respect to the great scholar ,who was so suddenly cut pfC 
from his favourite field of activity. 



the name of Dr. Jayaswa] would remain ini^issoiably 
bound up with the foundation of what may be called an 
Indian School of Indolo^y, It ia difScult to define this term, 
or, perhaps, even to justify its use. But those who have been 
in intimate touch with the progress of Indolc^cal studies in 
this country would easily comprehend its meaning. Ever 
since the foundations of Indology were laid about one 
hundred years ago by a few pioneer European scholars like 
Prinsep, Cunningham and Max Milller, it has remained 
under tbfe leading strings of European scholars. I do not 
belittle the erudition of euunenC Indian scholars like 
Rajendra Lai Mitra, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Bhagavanlal 
Indra'jiand MahSmahopSdhyiya BaraprasadSistrl, but they 
worked more or less in isolation and there was no general 
interest displayed by Indian students in these studies. Even 
in the beginning of this century, few Indians, outside the 
official circle of the Archieological Department, took seriously 
to these studies. The canons of this study and its range of 
activity were determined by the European scholars. Their 
authorit}' prevailed in all disputed ({uestions, as they were 
tacitly accepted as the final judge by Indian scholars. These 
were, generally speaking, mere apprentices under the great 
moster-artisans of Europe. 

Fortunately, this picture is no longer a true representa- 
tion of Indian scholarship in the field of Indology. To-day 
signs are not wanting that ere long Indian scholars would 
play their legitimate part in this branch of study. There is 
a general awakening of interest in a critical study of the 
history of our past, and Indian students, in gradually increa- 
sing number, are taking seriously to the study of Indology 
in Its different branches. While following the critical and 
scientific method they have developed an independent and 
broader outlook. What is more important they are begin- 
ning to cast off the feeling of inferiority-complex, and develop 
a oonscionsness of their own ability to cope with the great 
work without dependence on extraneous aids. A great revo- 
lution is silently taking place in Indological studies in India 



and we are in the mid^t oC the p'^rioi of tranBltion. This it 
what I understand by the term “ Indian School of Indology *' 
mentioned above- Among that small band of scholars whose 
clarion call led to the foundation of this new school of study 
in India Dr. Jayaswal must for ever have an honoured place. 

The best and naost proper way to show respect to the 
dead is to follow in their footsteps and continue the great work 
to which they dedicated their lives. Homage to the memory of 
Dr. Jayaswal, if it is sincere, must mspite of usand stimulate 
our activities to a more serious apd co-ordinated study of 
Indian history and culture. The Indian school of Indology 
is now in the process of growth, and it should be our 
common endeavour to ensure that it develops on healthy 
lines and sound principles. Every new birth has its travails 
and the newly developed school of Indology isj no exception. 
I should therefore place for your consideration a few points 
that have occurred to my mind on a review of the present 
state of Indologicial studies m India. 

One of the greatest benefits that accrued to this study 
from European schooling or discipline was the introduction 
of scientific method in the pursuit of historical studies. This 
involved, above all, two griat principles, the critical spirit in 
the analysis and examination of data, and a sincere quest for 
truth in a detached spirit, without prejudices, passions, or 
pre-conceived notiotis of any kind. In all our future studies 
these two broad principles must always be kept in the fore- 
ground. Unfortunately, with the growth of popularity of 
the subject, some amount of laxity is noticeable in this 
respect. In a craze for making great discoveries, and 
allured by the prospect of establishing new truths, some 
writers have developed a tendency of deducing facts from 
very insufficient data, and of suiting these facts to their 
novel theories, rather than building up a theory on the basis 
of facts ascertained in a scientific way from reliable data. 
Kor has the study of the*hietory of ancient India remained 
pnaffected by the passing currents of national movement' 
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Some have deliberately sought to use our ancient history 
as an element in our national fight, and recoustrued it with 
a view to maintain that everything in ancient India was 
beyond cavil or criticism, and that it contained almost all the 
elements of progress which we notice in the modern 
world. 

These are disquieting signs, and perhaps inevitable in the 
first stage, being the legacy of that spirit and sentiment 
which helped to bring into being the Indian school of 
Indology. But it is time that we should denounce this un- 
critical method of study and check its further progress. 
Those who uphold the cause of scientific study of history 
must rigidly and scrupulously follow the scientific principles 
and make a determined effort to expose the hollowness of 
these uncritical studies, unswayed by any motive of persona^ 
considerations or pseudo-patriotic sentiment. By this means 
alone can we save the newly developed study of Indology 
from degenerating into Charlatanism. In the scientific study 
of history, or of any other subiect, no name, however great 
is sacrosanct, and we must sedulously foster a spirit o£ 
healthy criticism, without personal rancour, undeterred by 
any consideration of the reputation or greatness of the 
scholar whose views are involved. This is a sine qua non for 
a real progress in our studies, and we must ruthlessly shake 
off the sentimental weakness or false ideal of decency which 
stand in the way of a free expression of our judgment. 
On the other hand criticism, to be healthy and useful, must 
avoid all acerbity of feelings and should not degenerate into 
an ill-concealed personals quabble. In this respect we can 
do no better thin imitate the charity and courtesy which 
characterises European scholars in their dealings with fellow- 
workers. 

The Indian School of Indology has one great task before 
it, viz,, to compile a critical history of India. Such a task 
has been rendered possible by the success of sj^oialised 
Studies iqto the different brunches of Indology daring th® 
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past handred years. Several attempts have been made in 
recent years to carry out this project, but unfortunately 
nothing came out oF them ft is the clear duty of the Indian 
Oriental Conference to take the lead in this matter. 

In addition to this co-operative project, there are several 
branches of Indology t<» which sufficient attention has not 
yet been paid by Indian scholars. 1 shall refer to two of 
them in detail, even at the risk of repeating what I said 
recently in another conference of this kind. 

In the first place, the discoveries of Mohenjo-daro #nd 
other ancient sites in Sind and Baluchistan have opened up a 
new vista in Indologica! studies. It has thrown new light on 
at least three important aspects of Indian history, viz-^ the 
antiquity of Hindu civilisation, its lelation with Vedic 
civilisation, and its intercourse with the civilisations that 
grew up in early times on the banks of the Tigrir and Euph- 
rates, and perhaps also on the Nile, in short we have to 
study anew the beginnings of Indian history and civilisation. 
A proper treatment of this subject requires a critical know- 
ledge of those allied civilisations of the west. Unfortunately 
there is not a single Indian scholar who is properly equipped 
for this task. This is a serious deficiency which must be 
removed. This can only be done if a big University like 
Calcutta makes provision for these studies cither by opening 
up new departments with a properly equipped staff imported 
from abroad, or if that is not possible, by sending out com- 
petent young men to important centres of learning in Europe 
with an adequate scholarship. In any case India must have 
a centra of sp xilalised study in these as.sociated civilisations. 
Of all Indian Universities Calcutta has made the most 
elaborate provision for the study of ludology. J earnestly 
appeal to its authorities to introduce this new study even by 
cartailing or re -shuffling the existing organisation for 
Jndolo^^ if financial considerations stand in tho way. 
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Anot]lier important branch of Indian hiatory in which 
little progreas haa been made by Indian stadsnts, is the 
history o£ the spread of Indian culture and civilisation in other 
parts of Asia. Nearly twenty years ago I realised the im- 
portance of this subject and since then I have devoted myself 
to it. The establishment of the Greater India Society in 
Calcutta has aroused a general interest in this glorious 
chapter of Indian history. But little real work has been 
done so far. The reason is not far to seek. Unlike European 
Universities, those in India do not attach sufficient import- 
ance to a knowledge of foreign languages, even in highej. 
studies. The result has been that students in this country 
do not usually acquire the knowledge of any foreign 
language other than English, and their knowledge is limited 
to books written in that language. On the other hand, the 
materials for the history of Indian civilisation in Java, 
Sumatra, Annaru, Cambodia, Siam and Malay Peninsula are 
available only in Dutch and French publications, and the 
same is true, to a large extent, in respect of China, Besides 
a knowledge of the language of these countries is also 
essenhal for a real and critical study of the subject. All 
these equipments are lacking in Indian scholars, and a 
strenuous endeavour must be made in providing for these 
studies in onr Universities. 

Id short, time has come for co-ordinated efforts on the 
part of our Universities to make adequate provision for those 
studies which are essential for the furtherance of Indulogy 
but which are at present lacking in this country. Here 
again we can appeal only to the rich Universities for supply, 
iug the deficiency. For at present the Universities are the 
only seats of higher learning in India where provision can 
be made for these studies The only other alternative is the 
establishment of an Indi-in Research Institute with adequate 
funds for development along these lines. Charitable en. 
dowments are not rare in this country, but few of these go 
tp pdqcational institutions. Even those few are generally 



dat'marked for the adraaoement of scientific or technical 
studies. I do not For a moment minimise the importance of 
%e 8 e, but it wonld be vrell to bear in mind the old hdage that 
man does not live by bread abne. Culture is as much 
necessary for a civilised society as physical wellbeing, and 
our philanthropic efforts should not be exclusively devoted to 
the one or to the other. The new national India cannot thrive 
without a proper cultural background* Those who have Jong 
and broad visions about the future of our motherland must be 
impressed with the paramount necessity of putting Indological 
.studies on a proper basis. A demand for political indepen 
dence has a greacer chance of success if it is preceded 
by an intellectual independence. People seldom realise that 
to-day the intellectual dependence of India is no less marked 
than the political and economic dependence of India- It 
18 time that we seek for an intellectual regeneration. One of 
I he first steps in that direction must b.3 to make India the 
great centre of Indologiail studies in all its ramifications. 
We ourselves should lie in a position to explore and interpret 
every single pli.ise of our own culture and civilisation. We shall 
ever gratefully acknowledge the gi-eatdebt we owe to Europe 
for initiatinsr us into these studies, but we should not be 
content any longer to remain in intellectual tutelage of any 
other country. Further, there are distinct signs that Indo 
logical studies will not flourish long in Europe One by one^ 
the great scholars of the last generation are jiassing away^ 
leaving a void which is not likely to be filled up by younger 
generations* Time is not distant when researches in Europe 
and America will cease to count as appreciable factors in the 
progress of Indology. On our shoulders therefore, must, falf 
the legitimate task of keepmg the torch burning — the torch 
that was lighted a hundred years ago to illumine the darkness 
I hat shrouded our ancient past. It is, therefore, our paru^ 
mount duty lo set about making preparations for that great 
and noble task that lies ahead. The success of a Conference 
like this is only to be measared by the extent to which H 
brings us nearer our to that goal. 



t^ING ^iTAKAHiri OF THE SANOHl 
INSCRIPTION. 


Db. Dlnis Chakdba Sibcab, k, a., fh. d.. 

Lecturer in Ancient Indian History and Culture^ 
University Calcutta, 

The Nanaghat lascriptions appear to suggest that king 
Satikariji Daksipipitha.puti was the son o£ Simuka Sita- 
vahana and the hasband of queen NSganika. This 
Sa.ikirpi is geaerally iienctfijd with the third name of the 
Purapic list of Andhra kings and also with Sstakariji, lord of 
Pratisljhana, mentioned in India literature (Rayrhaudhuri, 
PHAI, 2nd ed p. 263). The southern gateway in the 
balustrade of the great stupa at Sanchi contains an in- 
scription which mentions a king named Sstakarpi. On the 
evidence of this inscription, it isnoiv generally believed that 
at the timeof the early Satavahanas, Saiichi which is situat- 
ed near the ancient city of VidiaS (modern Besnagar near 
Bhilsa), the capital of Akara (eastern portion of modern 
Malwa), and therefore eastern Malwa itself, formed a part of 
the Satavihana dominions. Regarding the palaeography 
of the Sanchi inscription, Btthler says (El, II, p. 88) that 
the characters “ are almost identical with those of the 
Nanaghat inscriptions, and differ only sligh'ly from the 
type of the characters of A&oka’s times.” Btthler therefoie 
proposed to iduitify king Sstakarpi of the Sanchi inscrip- 
tion with the king of the same name mentioned n the 
Niinaghat land Hathigumpha inscriptions. Scholars like 
Marshall ((rMicfe io Sanchi, p, 13)and Dubreuil (^AHD,pp, 
14-15) howeC'er object to this identification on the 
grounds that Sitakariji who is mentioned in the Nanaghat 
aud Hathigumpha inscriptions reigned about the middle of 
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the sacond can bury B. C.* ; the-Sanchi region in East M^tlwa 
which at that time was ruled by the Suftg&s could not 
therefore have baen included in the dominions of a Ssta- 
vS liana king. It has therefore been suggested that “Btlhler 
IS mistaken, in assigning so early a date to this inscription 

and that this king ..is to ba identified with one of 

the several Sstakarpis who appear later in the Purapic 
lists” (Rapson, Catalague of Coins, p xxiv). 

Dubreuil says (loc, cit). “It is not impossibe that a 
Ss cavah ina h ilped VSsudeva -in his usurpition and so ap- 
propriated the country of Bhilsa to himseif. It must have 
taken place about 72 B. C. Besides, it is very probable that 
the Sikih invaded northern India in the middle of the 1st 
century before our era ; it is possible that this great con- 
quest took place about 58 B. C. ; at this epoch the SatavS- 
hauas would have been driven not only from Bhilsa but 
also out of Mahar5st,ra. There is therefore room to ihink 
that the Sstakarni who is mentioned on the Sanchi gateway 
reigned at Bt ilsa ( ? Besuagar) between 72 B- (J. and 58 
B. C. or 111 round figures from 70 to* 60 B. C ” The a»- 
siimpoiori^ of Dubreuil thus place the Sanchi incripliou a 
century after the date assigned to the epigraph by 
Btihler, simply because a SatakaiUi who ruled over the 
Sanchi region cannot be placed in the middle of the 2nd 
century B. C. the time of Pusyamitra Sunga who is known 
to have had his secondary capital at VidiSa. I am not go- 
ing to examine the palaeographical standard of the Sanchi 
record All that I am going to point out m this paper is 
that the Sanchi inscription does not furnish definite proof 
as regards Satavahana occupaiion of the Sanchi region* 

The Sanchi inscription (Ltlders, lAst of Inscriptions 
No. 346) reads ; rSno siri-sStakanisa Svesanisa vdsistht- 
putasa dnamdasa dSnam “ gift of VSsisthiputra Ananda 

• I ani inohned toJassign the N*n»gh*t inscription toabxit the third 
quarter of the first .century B and the llathigumpha insonption 
to about the end of the .firet century B C- or the begioDing ot ive 
^ first oeatury A* D. on phlaeographic groaods. 
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foreman of the artisan^ of king Srl-Sstakarrii”. It must 
be noted that the remain's of the Buddhist stupas at Sanchi 
coatam as mmy as 2<t5 inscriptions l which record dona- 
tions made by pious men and women who evidently visited 
the sacred shrine on pilgrimage. The names of the donors 
and generally also of the place from which they came are 
recorded, and “ we tind arao ig them ftfty-four monks and 
forty-seven females, who probaMy were laymerabers of the 
Buddhist sect” (El, II, pp. 91-92). We further see that 
pilgrims flocked to this sacred place not only from Vidi§fi 
and the neighbouring Villages but also from such distant 
localities as UjjayinT (Lttders op, cit.. No. 172, etc.) 
Navagraroa in the UjjayinT district (No, 6b), MihismaiT 
No. 1 I 7 . 5 ), Tumbavana, i. e., ruinain (Nos. 201, etc.) and 
Puskira Nos. ‘170, etc. Now, the dis'anee between Sanchi near 
Bhilsa and Puskara near Ajmer is altno' f'lhe same as that 
between Sanchi and Pratisthana, modern Paith-n in the 
Aurangabad district of the Nizarn’s dominions. If people came 
on pilgrimage to Sanchi from distant Puskara, it is not 
impossible that pilgrims of Pratisthana also visited 
the sacred place for similar purposes That pilgrims 
flocked to such Buddhist establishments a'-' that of Sanchi 
Baihant, Nagarjumkondiu etc , from distant places is 
also proved byia number of inscriptions on the remains of 
many stupas in different pirts of India. VasisthTputra 
Anindi seems to me to have visited the stuyins at Sanchi like 
other pilgrims, and this fact alone is not sufficient to prove 
Satavahana occupation of the Sanchi region at that time 
simply because Ananda happens to have been an officer of 
king S§takarni of Pratisthana If the record of Aiiaiida proves 
the rule of Satakarni over Sanchi, similar other records 
may as well prove the rule of the king or kings .of CJjjayinT, 
MahisraatT and Puskira over the same area at that time. 
The SStavShana occupation of Sanchi cannot therefore be 
accepted witliout further evidence. 

It this Gonrection, it is interesting to note another 
»im liar Sanchi msacription (No. 169) which recofds |[j 



gift of Queen (^Devi) Vakala or VSkila, the mother of 
Ahimitra Now, nobody would suggest that Ahiraitra 
belonged to the SStavahna family. No name of the SSta- 
vShana princes so far known ends in mitra. It is 
however welknown that out of the ten names of 
Sunga kings found in the Puraijas at least five (including 
Jyej|^ha. identified with Jethamitra of the coins) end in 
mitra. Kalidasa’s MSlavikSgjtimitra and the Besnagar 
inscription of Bhagavata (the ninth Sunga king according 
to the Purauis) appear to suggest that Vidi6S was in the 
possession of all the ten Sunga kings. Unless therefore 
it IS proved that Ahimitra belonged to a local ruling family 
which was subordinate to the Satavahaiias of Pratisthana, 
It may not be quite unreason ible to suggest that Ahimitra 
was a Sunga pt-inoe of Vi lisa and DevT Vakda was a Sunga 
queen. Two other Saiichi inscriptions (!'Jos 172, etc) 
record “the gift of the VakilTyas from IJjiayinT, and Btthler 
behved that queen Vakala or Vakila Avas a girl of this 
VakilTya family of UjjayinT, the name of which he derived 
from Vrkala, a name found m the mythological lists of the 
Purapas (El, II, )). 93). May it further be suggested that 
the marriage of a Sunga prince of Vidifia with a girl of the 
VSkilTyas of tJ]‘jaymT formed the nucleus of the tradition of 
Agnimitra Sunga’s marriage with Malavika (literally, a 
princes of Malava or of the Malavas) recorded m Kalidasa’s 
MdlavikSg/iimitra'^ This however should be taken as 
merely a suggestion, and I must admit that Kalidasa does 
not connect Malavika with Malwa. 

In conclusion, I must refer to the old lead and potin 
coins of a type which Rapson calls the Malwa fabric. These 
coins boar the legend r3ho siri-sStasa, and this King Sata 
has been identified by Rapson with Satakarm of the Nanaghat 
inscriptions. TKe same scholar however says (op. cit., 
p. xcii), “ Although no record of the provenance of these 
coins has been preserved, their attribution to the region of 
Malwa would seem to be extremely probable from a considera- 
tion of tKeir type ; and as they are round in form, we 
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miy parhip? advance one step further and attribute 
theno to West Malwa rather than to East Malwa, in 
accordance with an observation made bj General Sir 
A. Cunningham”. It may be noted that according to 
Cunningham, the coins of UjjayinT (i. e, Avanti or West 
Malwa) are invariably round pieces, while those of Besnagar 
and Eran (i, e. Akara or East Malwa) are nearly all square. 
If even the UjjayinT characteristics of the coins of Sata are 
thought sufficient to prove SStavShana occupation of west 
Malwa, they certainly do not conclusively prove that East 
Malwa formed a part of the SatavShana dominions. 



A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN SOUTH 
INDIAN HISTORY. 

Aayi Country- and its kings. 

V. R.\Ramachandra Dikshitar, M A. 

A history of South India is still in the making. There 
are several chapters that remain to be written or rewritten. 
One such chapter is that on the Aayi kingdom and its rulers. 
One among the problems that confront the historian of 
South India is to find out the origin of these Aayis, Who 
were these people that have left indelible mark in South 
Indian histor}* ? Were they indigenous or emigrants from 
other lands ? Where did they rule ? What was their 
country*'' Were they subordinate chieftains or independent 
chiefs ? Can we approxim.itely fix a chronology to their 
origin, rise and fall^ These and other questions we ende.u 
vour to answer, iii the following pages. 

Extent of the Aayi kingdom. 

Before we {ircxieed to examine the origin of the A.iyis 
it is bettor to study tho geographical background of their 
history, or m other words the physiod basis of their history. 
The chief sources of information for this htudy are ancient 
Tamil literature which goes by the name of the Sahgani 
literature and the records of foreign travellers. The e.irhcftt 
extant work of this literature has been generally accepted to 
be the Tolkappiyam, a Tamil Grammar attributed to a cer- 
tain TolkSppiyanSr who seems to have flourished about the 
fourth or fifth century B. C. He speaks of TamilnSdu as Sen- 
tamilnS^u. ’ Writers of the mediaeval period, however, 
have divided the whole Tamil naiju into two broad divisions 
Sentamil uatju and Kotjum Tamil nacju 2 Whatever ma^ 
have been the conditions that made these mediaeval writers 
1 SolUdik&raiQ) Btltra 393. 

2. See for exeuiple, the commect of Sauk4renaiu«^iv&^ar ou 
stlUM 271* f 
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to differentiate Tamil nadu as Sentamil nadu and Roijum. 
tainil nadu it was not so, we can say without any fear of 
contradiction, in the early centuries of Christian era, as 
evidenced by the Sangam works. It is incontrovertible that 
Tolkappiyam does not mention a division like Kodumtamil 
nadu. A later writer and a celebrated coirmentator on the 
TolkOppiyain like Deyvaccilaiyar seems to accept this posi- 
tion of Tolkappiyanar. In his gloss on the sutra 393 of his 
Soiladikaram lie rejects what other commentators state to 
be Sentamil nadu and boldly advances that Sentamil region 
had the following as its boundaries — Venkadam in the 
north, Kumari in the south, and cn the two other sides the 
sea, ^ We liave then the authoriiy of Dey^’accilaiyar that 
all the region south of Tirupati lulls and extending both to 
the east and the west as far as the sea was Tamilagam 
Another sutra (395) is little more informing, According 
to this Tolkappiyanar makes a definite statement that the 
ancient Tamilagam consisted of 12 nSdus or provinces. 
Though the NUtr.i admits of another interpretation, viz ^ the 
reference is to the Kingdoms that were found on all sides of 


1 Vonka^am is the modern Tirupati hills and Kumari is .Cape Comorin, 

•Tgir/oanLc UJT jgB/4aD, saStfiSt, /35A)^6'v)«- 

Qld&H qSI QiJ:>p~ 

<aL^fl9iL/5i/;S(g)/p 

f&jafiujAr Qp p5iTS$j /5n(BA^Qtuff 

(^l affl €ifr 

0692r (gt— Sfpi^Lx^ffStu 

iSffVLO sO^inpcB^ (Ss\^QiLLAl Jpismir LJIJ. 

Tolkap. Solladika — Dejvarcilai^ar. comment Karandai 
edition P- 217, 

1929 

2. uthrej^d^ Sff\)psii 

p/B(j^jSu t96arrSiJ 


Talk, gall 
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the Tamilagam. DeyvaccilaiySr would have ii as the twelve 
nSdua into which tho wholj of the aucun* Tamil world was 
divided. The folloft’ing are the names of these different 
regions; Tenpgnd.uiadu, Kuttauadu, Kudanadu, Karkanadu, 
Veijadu, PulmSdu Pannngdu, Aruvgnadu, Aruvavadata- 
laiySmSdu, SitanSdu* MalSnSdiu and Punnadu. 

0 ^ "W ljT air Ccaistr 
6rr^5Sisw£_a0-/i5®ir(^aj, 

^jSLDSOn® LyOTgj'S Q 3- ‘b jX -B (fid 3^- 
Qi^Nen ^/rL/u5OTs«fl0 «» ^2 1_ as'. 

There la another liat of these twelve uadus with slight 
variations in their names. These are the following ; Podnn. 
garnSdu (also Poiigar nadu), Ohnadu, Tenpandinadu, Ka- 
ruAkuttanadn, Kudaiiadu, Panriradn, KarkSnadu, Siian adu 
Pftlmadu, Malanadn, and Ariivanadu Aruvavatatalauiadu^ 
The second list accepted by Devv-icciaiyar the correct hs^ 
of thet’.vdlve uSdas.^ Into the identification of these differ- 
ent nSdu^ this IS not the place to Suffice Jt to sav that 
VeaSda of the first list represents rouf^hly modern Travan- 
core. This Venadu is perhiips the Ohnadu of the second 
list, and one minuiinf:^ ot ()!i is fame, and to venture a con 
jecture It was ont‘ of the reno vned kingdom of ancient days 
VenSda again is not a mnv name. It ooiiS'Sts of two words^ 
Vel and nadu. The utnai meaning is ihit it was the nadu 
or kingdom of Vel or VeUr. - Tr lay south of the Kutta- 
ii5(Ju and extended as far as (^ipe Oomonu 

It was not then a nadu on the outskirts of the Tamil 
nadu but formed a part and parcel of Tamiliiadu proper. 
This R tHe view of Deyvaccilaiyar as has been already 
pointed out, and could he the only sensible view to betaken 
For the Vehr were the Tamil tribe of the Yadavas as ^Ye 
shall see m the sequel and spoke the Tamil tongue, having 
been long in the heart of the Tamil country. It may be 

1 See thi gloBB on aatra 395 

2. Soo klso Tr. Arob* Seies, Vo]« Tl P. 33 • 
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pointed out in this oontidStion that this was not the only 
place which was occupied by the Velir. There w^re other 
small states where the Velir got settled, like the Kodum- 
baliir Velir of Pudukkotta state. But in the early centuries 
of the Christian era the Velir of the Vei?adu perhaps rose to 
prominence and became an independent ruling line at the 
region now representing the Travancore State. We cannot 
say with any definiteness that Venaiju covered the whole 
region now covered by the State of Travancore. On the 
other hand there is sufficient testimony to point out that 
the region now represented by the Ease or rather Cen- 
tral and South Travancore was ruled by a different set of 
chieftains who went by the name of Aayi. In the early 
years of the Chnsnaii era this portion of Travancore was 
mostly hilly tracts as it is also largely true today. In these 
hilly tracts which can be roughlj said to begin from the 
Palghat gap and extending as far as the Cape Comorin these 
A»yi chiefs held their extensive sway independent o^ 
Venadii and Pandinadu. It was the region of the famous 
Podivil hdls, sacred to the memory of the sage Agastya. In 
f.ict one Aayi is called Podiyd Selvan. ^ These Aayis wer-‘ 
primarily then the chiefs of the Podiyil hills and attracted 
the attention of Piolemy who visited India about 14d A D- 
Ptolemy refers to the country of Aioi, ’ and this reference 
is unmistikably to the Aayi country round about the Podiyil 
hilh. This reference is all the more important for a satis- 
factory identification of the Aayi country proper. For 
according to Ptolemy the kingdom of the Aioi was south of 
B.'karei. The late K inabasahhiii identified Bakarei with the 
village of Vaikkarai near modern Kottayarn. ^ and it has not 
been so far (questioned. So we may say that Kanakasabhai 
almo^'C hit the right point in this identification. The men- 
tion of Paraha again may be a reference to Paraliygru or 

1* Aliam, 2^1 1 . 20« 

OiJft Ql/t 5ujgBr, 

2» Aiknunt India as deserf led by Ptolemy by J. W. Meociudlc 1885 

3, 2'amiU ISOO yeitB Ayo, Pp, 19-20 
Pp. 534. Also?. 180. 



tbe river pMrtili of South Travancore. Again if the testi- 
mony of the Puram anthologies is of any value (137*140) 
it shows that to the west of the Podiyil hills was the Ngfl- 
jilnSdu, now a part of modern Travaneore and it was in the 
occupation of a chieftain who went by the name of Porunan. 
Pofunan is celebrated in these four poems of the PuranUnUru 
as the lord of lofty NSnjil mountain famous for jack trees. 
Not only the PnranSnuru informs ns that Aayis were the 
lords of the Podiyil hills (st liJ8 ff ) but also definitely 
slates the name Aayikudi (st. ISJ*) leaving' us no doubt 
that it was • the caydtal city of the Aayis. This Aayikudi 
has been rightly identified with the present Aykkadi which 
is near Senkottai on the eastern border of Travaneore State. 
The above discussion leads to the conclusion that most 
portion of the East and South Travaneore of the present 
day was the territory of the Aayi in the first and second 
centuries after Christ, and that it included the Podiyil hills 
and that its capital was Aykkudi^ • 

Origin of the Aayis. 

We have said that the Vel or Velir ruled the ancient 
Travaneore for some time. We have no evidence to determine 
how long they luled. If the tradition of the PerumSl rule 
could be accepted, then vve can safely say that the Perumflls 
succeeded the Velir. ^ For both theories however there is 
no impeachable testimony. History records that when 
these Velir were masters of VepSdu; the Aayis continued to 
be overlords of Podiyil and its surrounding regions. One 
set of scholars represented by Paijdit M. Raghava Aiyangar^ 
connects these Velir with Vellalas who seems to have played 
no mean part in the history of the Tamils. The late Kana* 
kasabhai took up this position when he says that Mavel Aay 

1 — QopmathftR^o: Tr. Af. 185, A distauoo of 

35 uiiIdh from thj P'^diyil need not preolade it b^aig a oapiUt To 
say that thord is no vestige of the anoienc capita) is not cooviaoing 
We fail to hnd} for exatQp..6t traoe of autiquitiesin the modern ham- 
let which repreioats ths anoient Ohola Oapitai Pahar 
2. The Tr^vA/taore Siat€ Val. 8, Pp. 219-229, 

3* See hus able monograph on 



belonged to the tribe of Veils las. ^ The late GopinaAa Kao, 
sometime Archaeologist to the Government of Travancore 
has edited a number of inscriptions in the Travancore 
Archaeological Series, and he is also of opinion that the 
Aayis were ‘Vellalas of the higher social acale, that of the 
overlords of the farmers of the soil.’* The Archaeologist 
further informs us that several inscriptions which however, 
belong to the eighth and ninth centuries furnish names of 
tings who belonged to the Ay-kula.'' Though the con- 
sensus of opinion is for identifying the Velir with the Vell#- 
las, one objection can be raised against this theory, and that 
is that while the Aayis were a pastoral people, the VellSlas 
were mainly an agricultural community. But nothing would 
prevent the pastoral people taking to agriculture m the march 
of time. Whatever this may be, it cannot be controverted 
that the Aayis were a branch of the great V felir tribe. For 
Upiiytlr EjjiccSri MudamosiySr, a sapgam poet of much 
renown who sings in praise of Aayi Andiran, definitely refers 
to him in one of the verses as V el Afiyi.® In another verse'' 
the same poet gives expression to Mfivil Aayi. These two 
references made by a contemporary poet of the Aayi king 
Aijdiran are sufficient to demonstrate that these Aayis were 
only a branch of the Velir clan From the lerm Ay Kula 
in the later inscriptions it can be said that these Aayis 
were one of the chief families that constituted the Velir 
Ga^a. 

Again the term Aayi has been equated with Ayar, a 
community of cowherds and shepherds. And it is said that the 
term is derived from the first letter 3 which means ‘a cow’ in 
Tamil literature. There is nothing improbable in this if we 
only recall to our mind the original history of the Vslir. A 
clue has been yielded by one of the verses in the PuranUnUru 

1. ,Open. P. 106. 

2. 2'r. Af, No. li P,. S. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Puram 33, l«at Una. 

arircMuc Qwairda. 

fi. Puram 136, 1. 13. 

«vu,fiir fAir(?«f utrMsu. 



&i;trit>uted to the saAgam poet Kapilar. (verse 201). A<i. 
dressing Irufigov {ft, a distingBithtd mtinber c f the V flir Lne, 
the poet Kapilar says that Iruftgo was fortyninlh in descent 
from the great VeJ who took his birth from the fire-pit in 
the northern mountiun and ruled DvSrakfi,' This stanza' 
of Kapilar then yields much historical material of an origi- 
nal character A mythical origin hangs about the founder 
of the Velir family. The reference to 6re-pit shows that the 
founder was what we may call Brahmanical in religion, as 
fire-pit is generally associated with Vedicyajflasor sacrifices 
The second thing we learn from this informing verse is that 
the Velir originally belonged to DvarakS, the quondum 
capital of SrT Kpsija of the YSdava line. The PurSpas bear 
witness to the fact that the Yadus branched off into a num- 
ber of groups which went by the name of the Bhojas, Sfit- 
vatas, Vfspis, DaSSrhas and Ysdavas. To what group the 
Velir belonged it is not possible to say at this distance of 
time. Apparently the Velir is a Tamil expression standing 
for one of the ibove communities. Whatever this may be, 
the f ict remains that the Velir were a branch of the great 
Yadav.i tribe. Wc know again from the PurSpas that 
YsJivas claim their descent from Yadu, son of YaySti. As 
the throne did net of right belong to Yadu, owing to the 
curse of YaySti, 2 the members of Yadu line came to be 
looked upon as Keatriyas inferior in rank. Another circum- 
stance I hat led to (heir inferiority complex is the alleged 
birth and growth of Kyspa in the midst of gopilas who 

* We have a similar tradition about the founder of the Param&ra faiuily 
who ia Haid tn have be^n bora from a tire-pti oa Mount Arbud4 
(Abu)- 

See for details D C. Ganguly^ fjf ih€ Dynoktiy 1951 

Pp. 1 ff* 

1, MQm, a/L^uaw (^nffwA Qt-irtir/Sf 

Qni.Lj LjSkarii LjifltK^ 

O^Tteru jf 

Qeu7ar SfipQur tamtimitgiC., 
i See She* Purai^i X« oh 45-18 




floii&equently became nkin to the YiAivas. Notwithstanding 
these peculiar circumslancep, the Yadn dj nasty "was a great 
Ksatriya line of kings/ And history records that twice these 
Yidavas had to leave their capital in search of new homes 
and newer settlements. It is Kau^alya’s dictum that when 
a king behaved tyrannical, one course open to his peaceful 
subjects is to withdraw to au alien land and there settle 
down. So when Kamsa assumed charge of administration 
at MathurS imprisoning his father Ugraseua and ruled ac- 
cording to his will and pleasure, the Yadavas migrated to 
neighbouring kingdoms as the Bhggavata PurSpa would 
have it ^ (X ch. 2, i-3). 

Again after the great decease of Kfspa the YSdavas 1 
wandered m search of new homes, and while some groups 
settled in different parts of Mysore, others mors adventurous 
reached the Tamil iiadu and settled m mountainous tracts 
which were suitable to tbeir pastoral culture. These were 
known Vel or Vfhr in Tamil counl.ry. Thus the V Plir 
belonged to the Koatriya stock. As a branch of this Vfelir 
clan the Aayis should be regarded also as Ksatriyas, unless 
there is strjug evidence to support the theory that they 
belonged to the tribe of Gopalas, as some scholars would be- 
lieve. Thus we have to connect these Aayis with the 
great Yadava movement that took place on the great 
decease of Kpspa. This YadaMt connection of Aayis and 
Velir 18 again borne out by the fact that we have a number 
of temples dedicated to Kpspa is the state of Travanoore- It 
is well known that the Ysdavas were followers of the Kpspa 
cu/t, and wherever they settled, they spread the cult of Kpspa 
That explain.^ fewer temples to Kpspa in Tamil districts and 
more temples in the west coa.st, and especially in the state of 
Travancore 

1 The Epio ^fahahharaia speak h of eighteen famihea of Yadavas Kyana 
in addpBRing Yudhi^ih’ra saya thus ^ 
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Added to this is the tradition recorded by the celebrate<l 
commentator Ntccmarkkiniyar that when Agastja ceme to 
the Tamil land, he took, among others, with him the VfiUr 
who were the descendents of Kfsija. This further supports 
the theory of migration of the YSdavas into the Tamilnaiju, 
Above all the PSliyam plates of Varaguna^ who was not the 
PSpiiyan Varaguna but who has been identified with Vikra* 
mSditya Varagu^ia of the Huzur Office plate clearly mention 
that this Vuraguija of the Ay-kula belonged to the Vyfiji 
tribe to which, it needs no saying, Kfsija belonged. Is the 
Vehr then a c^rruptid Tamil from the Sanskrit expression 
V^’siji ? Perhaps it is The reference to Malaya hills in the 
inscription shows a great Vrani settlement in that region. 
Further the inscription shows that the mfembere of the 
Yadava Vaifa&a were in the habit of perfoming horse sacri- 
fices. And none but Ksatriya princes could of right perform 
A&vamedha sacrifices. AH these fac‘s taken together compel 
us to conclude that the Aayis, like their neighbours the 
Velir, belonged to the great Yadava stock, and were 
Ksatriyas who settled m the Tamil land in prehistoric days. 
As Kapilar speaks of Trungo Vel as 49th m descent from the 
founder of the Vehr family, and as he flourished roughly 
about the second century A Jj the founder of the dynasty 
must have flourished forty generations before Kapilar. If 
we estimate approximately even twenty years for a genera- 
tion then it is about a thousand yeii vs before 100 A. D when 
the YSdavrt vamSa was founded in Dviraka- 

7’A(? Early Aayi rulers. 

it IS rather difficult to eonstrucl a political history of 
the Aayi rulers, the overlords of Podiyil hills. Reliable 
data are indeed lacking. Still an endeavour is made here to 
give a history with the niateriab available* The Aayi king 
We meet with in Sangani literature goes by the name of 

1 Tr, j4r. Sent* 1 pp. 187.{I3. 

'J. See my «• Tam*I £<l*r«ter« tmd P. 64. 



Auw^iran, and Aijdiran Aayi may be taken to be the Aioi 
referred to bj Ptolemy. A* Ptolemy visited India by about 
140 A. D. we may suggest that Aijdirpn was hib contem- 
porary. We have no mennb of knowing anything about the 
ancestors of Apdiran, and also when A^diran’s family com- 
menced to reign at Ajkkudi- The available evidence shows 
Aijdiraii Aayi to be the first king of the Ayakula of whom 
we know any thing. This does not mean that A^dirau was 
the first ruler of his family. The chief source of informa- 
tion about Andiran consisted of the ten verses of PumnS- 
ntlru (117-136). These are sung by Upuytlr Eijicceri 
Mudamosi 3 'ar, a Brahman poet who received much patronage 
at the hands of the Cera king Antuvan Cera! Irum-pofai. 
That his account of Aaji was not an exaggerated one, and 
that he spoke the bare truth is attested to by another poet 
PerumcittiranSr (Puyam st. 158). The same poet MosiySr 
has also sung in praise of the Cola monarch, Mudittalaikko- 
Perunajrkilli. From this it appears that Andmin was a con- 
temporary of Antuvan Ceral Irumporai and Cojan Peruiiaj:- 
kijji. In a tentative chronology of the Cera kings Mr. K. 
G. Sesha Aiyar assigns to Antuvan Ceral c. 100-120 A.D. 
If this date were accepted, A^diran was already a ruler be- 
fore 120 A. D.and continued his rule to c. 140 A. D- and 
beyond if he were the Aioi referred to by Ptolemy. Any- 
way it is certain that he flourished m the earlier half of the 
second century A. D. He is addressed by the poet as 
Aayiv6j or V§l-Aayi and MSvgj.Aayi. He is reckoned to 
be the first of the seven Vajjalas or those who gave away 
rich and profuse gifts to the deserving! About bis gifts, 
Mudambsiyir informs us that he was not dealing with 
righteousness as an article of merchandise. He did not do 
Dharma expecting the return of heavenly happiness. He 
felt that giving gifts to the needy and the deserving was the 
highest Dharma irrespective of the fruits thereof, and be 

* Ctn Ki»gt of tht SaligaH period : p- 1*29 

f Tlie other (iz are AdigamaD, Nalli, Pekan, Ori, Sari, and Pari. 
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acted accordingly. He realised that it was a duty incutabeilt 
on him to give without expecting anything in return even 
in the other world. In &ict his duty of gift amounted to 
what Sauskritists would tfay 

His gifts consisted chiefly of elephants. Being the 
overlord of mountain tracts which were rich in elephants 
Atidiran gave away a large number of elephants as gifts. 
He was giving so much that the poet wonders whether 
elephants in his forests would give birth to ten cubs at a 
time. (Pufam 130) By his unparalleled gifts, Apdiran’s 
name became widely known. A certain Vi^aji (female bard) 
who had heard so much of Andiran’s generosity expressed 
to MudamosiySr her desire to see the person of such wide 
fame. With great difficult}’, this lady got up the hill in 
spite of hot weather and hard rocky soil, not with a view to 
receive gifts but to feast her eyes with a look at that gifted 
person. (Ibid. 133 and 135). Such a reputation the high- 
souled Apdiran earned. A certain poet Odaikilflr of 
Tufaiyflr had heard of the philanthropic nature of Apdiran 
and feeling the pinch of hunger, had audience with his 
majesty the Aayi king and was richly rewarded^. Such 
continuous gifts of elephants and other things, the poet says, 
drained completely his resources so much so that there was 
110 elephant found in his stables, and no ornament excepting 
the maiigalavani decking the bodies of his queens. Such 
a spirit of philanthropy actuated his mind, and no wonder 
he has been assigned the foremost rank among the Va])als 
of the Tamil country. 

* Pufam at. 134, 

anuiimnQu jgti 

eutoRs 

4F#<8r(?0pT Gx/SQiutar 

a/rc0u pmidrmmeuiK mLnQtu, 

I 181 } 


AQ(}iran was at the same time a trained soldier and a 
warrior of much prow 3s 4. (Pumm 128). He decked him* 
self with the garland of fluwers of iorapunnai (ochrocarpuB 
longifolius) which was perhaps oharacterigtic of his region. 
From Puram st. 135 it can be inferred that he was in 
possession of chariot force besides horses and elephants. 
Though we have no details of the wars and conquests effect- 
ed by him, there is a passing reference in Puram 130 to his 
invasion of Kofigar kingdom and the crushing defeat of the 
Koagart at his hands. It is said that unable to stand against 
Apdiran, the Korigar retreated from the battlefield leaving 
their swords behind. They went away as far as the 
western sea. 

steal tifdssr QusssasBp Qtiria i 
0_si_ (SeittLi^iu ^e ienpp 
p\djQuiulrp^iLi^ (Jausfl utd'S y. 

(JPuram 130, LI 5-8.) 

This proves beyond doubt how Apdiran was a great con- 
quering king also. 

He seems to have been a Saivite by religion. Once he 
got a very valuable sdk garment from a certain nSga (euphe- 
mistically a naga prince and friend of Apdiran). When he 
was going back to the place his residence, it was winter 
and he came upon his w,iy a UAga, the phallic emblem of 
^iva. As a devotee of Siva, he at once felt that that liAga 
was sufiEiring much from the bad effects of the season, and 
covered the silk cloth m his possession over the ItAgaX. 
He enjoyed for some cime seeing the liAga covered with hie 
cloth, and after bowing to it he returnel home. This 
account is based on the SirupanSrrupua4a{, one in the 


* The Koogar under referenoo are no other than Ceras, 

t In Settur, Pa54it R»ghava Ai^angar inforras me, the lord enthrined 
goes by the name even today M&ooA^Ailidgam literally lii^gam clothed 
With NAga’s coil It perhaps locorda the traduioo i^ttributed to 
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category of Pattuppattu. (11. 96*7). Not only was he 
godfearing, he had other noble qualities to commend him. 
He was always obliging and was ever generous and sympa- 
thetic. (Ibid. 98-9). 

He had a happy home. He had more than one wife. 
All of them were devoted to him and chaste- They were so 
chaste that when he died his wives practised sati or self- 
immolation. The poet says well that on his death, Indra 
the king of gods welcomed him to his abode. By his deeds 
and by his character he won heaven. (See Puram 240 and 
241). It 13 even said that a certam owl who lived in his 
forest saw that the master of the country died, and without 
bestowing any thought ha fell into the funeral fire and burnt 
himself. The idea is that Ancjimn won even the love of 
esteem of inanimate objects. {Puram 240). 

Titiya7i\ Whether Andiran had a son to succeed him 
or who succeeded him is still a moot point in South Indian 
history. We meet with one Titiyan in Sangam literature, 
and it is just possible he was successor to Andiran. But 
what was his relationship to Apdiran it is not poBsible to 
determine. Like Apdiran, Titiyan seems to have been a 
great warrior and chieftain. Ollaiyurtunda Bhatappapdiyan 
refers to Titiyan as ‘Podiyir Selvan’ or the lord cf Podiyil 
lulls . In another verse the poet Parauar refers to the 
prowess of litiyaii and his army especially the chariot 
forcet. Aicertain Titiyan is being celebrated in a number 
of stanzas m the AganStnuru. In Agam st. 36 the poet 
Madurai Nakklrar informs us that Titiyan was one of those 
who joined the confederacy of kings against the PSpdyan 
Nedumjeliyan who defeated them in the historic battle of 
AlankSnam or Talaialamkanara now identified with Talai- 
Alam-KidU) eight miles north-west of Tiruvalur in the 
Tanjore district. It seems that two Titiyans are involved 

* Agam, 25, 1. 20. 

t Ibid. 822; Sos also 331. 
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her^, the cttie possibly ah 5.ayi king and the othefr a V ejir 
chief oj^ fferttlanntlr in Tanjoi'e district. It is sighiflcant 
td recall to onr inind in this fconnection the tcMfl Pddiyir 
Selva attributed to Titiyan by Bh'O.tappa^diyhn, i^his attri- 
bute well nigh shows that Titiyan was not only an inde- 
pendent ruler but also a chieftain who evoked the regard of 
the PSjjdyan king. At least the poet does not warrant any 
enmity between the PSudyan king BhhtappS^tJyan and 
Aayi Titiyan. He was possibly an immediate successor of 
Apdiran Aayi. Here it is difficult to follow the chronology 
of Mr. bivaraja Pillai. There is at least a difference of a 
century between his calculation and ours. It is established 
vvith more plausibility that Apdiran wa» the Aayi king 
referred to by Ptolemy ruling about 140 A. D. It is there- 
fore reasonable to assign to Titiyan a date after 140 A. D. 
If we roughly assign to him a generation of rule, he should 
be pLioed somewhere between 140 A. D. or 145 A. D. tc 
165 A. D. or IfO A. D. But it may be noted in passing 
that this w»8 the age of the Cera king Sehguttuvan, and his 
PS^dyan contemporary according to the Silappadikdram 
was a certain Nedumjejiyan. And Bhutappapdiyan must 
be possibly the immediate predecessor of this Ned-umjejiyan. 

The history of the Aayi dynasty after Titiyan is com- 
pletely a blank chapter in South Indian history. Neither 
literature nor epigraphy comes to our aid. Mr. K. N. Siva- 
raja Pillai however thinks that Adigan was a successor of 
Titiyan, and his successor ivas the Titiyan who fell in 
AlamkinaiB battle. But there is no warrant to this theco'y. 
Nowhere is it stated that either Adigan, or Titiyan who 
took part in the battle of Alamkinam, was of the Aayi 
dynasty that ruled from the Podiyil hills. On the other 
hand the Very little evidence pdnts to Adigan hferng idfenti- 
fiod with AdigaSMIn; Titiyan who foil in the Akimiinam 
haftle had his kingdom in the ChoJadeSa. In these circum- 
stances it is difficult to agree with Mr. Pillai who seeks to 
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jluri^g history pf the dynasty to two geneiations 

t%en we aptuajly know’ 

Later Aayi Kings. 

4^r the death o£ Aayi Tkiyan it aee#s hi^y pro;> 
bahle that the Aykjujb ruling from toe Podiyil region Jost 
iits independence, and became subject to toe Pf-n4y<ui king, 
dom. It was roughly abont the end of the third century 
when thejiayi kingdom lost its independence. What became 
of toe A.ayis after this, we cannot say with any certainty. 
Indeed there is no due, literary or epigraphical, to show 
that the Aayi recovered their independence in the near fu- 
ture. For about four centuries the history of this Aayi dy- 
nasty is thrown into the shade. Apparently the ’Aayi king 
continued to hold the position of a subordinate ruler until, 
in the eighth century, a member of the dynasty became 
powerful and asserted bis independence. From the fact 
that the inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries shed 
needed light on the later Aayi rulers, we have to assume 
that the Aayi dynasty did not totally disappear in the third 
century A. D. and succeeding centuries. Perhaps a legiti. 
mate successor to the Aayi Titiyan was reinstated on terms 
of subordinate alliance to the Pgpijyan king, and this conti- 
nued for some centuries until it was given to one Sadaiyan 
to shake off the Piudyan yoke and regain his independepce. 
Sadaiyan is according to the available insoriptional evidppce 
must have regained independence of the Aayi country. This 
kingdom is known in the documents as Malainildu. The 
documents which throw light on toe later Aayi rulers are 
the Huzur Office plates, the stone inscription at Kaluga- 
milai and thePaliyam plates of Varagupa.t A reconstruc- 
tion of chronology on the basis of these cetKprds sbo^a toat 
Adnkkan was reigning in 865 A. !D., and continued to rplc 
till 866 A. D. whan Vikramfiditya Yaragopa succeeded him. 


* Chronology of th» TamtUi pp. 122-24. 
t See Tr- Ar. Stritt, Vol. i. 
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It has been taken for granted that this Sadaiyan, according 
to inscriptions, was the father of Karunandan. In the ab- 
sence of definite evidence it is not possible to say whether 
independence of the Aayi kingdom, known to epigraphy as 
MalainSdu as we have already said, was gained by ^a<Jaiyan 
or one of his predecessors. Whatever this may be, it seems 
certain that Sadai^yan enjoyed a rule of independence and 
freedom. How long Sadaiyan flourished and whether he 
had any achievements to liis credit, it is not possible to say. 
But one thing that can be claimed ns a historic il fact is that 
the throne passed on to his son Karunandan peacefully. 

Karunandan succeeded his father Sadaiyan and is known 
in inscriptions as Sadaiyan Karunandan. As the epigraph- 
ist puts it, it simply means Karunandan, son of Sadaiyan 
The Madras Museum grant and Velvikndi grant inform us 
that king Jatilavarraan Parantaka (Marafijadaiyan) was his 
Pgndyan contemporary. This receives further corrobora- 
tion from the Kalugumalai inscription. It is said here that 
Marafijadaiyanthe Pandyan king led an expedition to Mala- 
inadu in ^^e twenty-third year of his reign. This expedi- 
tion was a successful one to the extent that the fort of Arivi- 
yarkkottai fell. The reigning Aayi chieftain also fell a vic- 
tim to the Pandyan sword. It is not clear from the mate- 
rials available whether his immediate successor Adakkan be- 
came a vassal of the PSndyan king. It must be noted that 
Adakkan ascended the throne with the highsounding title 
of Ko-kkarunandadakkan which is also the reading of the 
stone inscriptions at Tiruvidaikkodu So we have to take 
it in this necessarily imperfect sketch that Karunandan en- 
joyed freedom to the last years of his life. But Mr. Gopi- 
natha Rao seems to think that he became a vassal and as is 
usual with the vassals he assumed the name SrT Vallabha of 
his overlord for himself and Varagupa to hie son.^ 


*Tt,A* Striet Ip 14, 
tibid p. 189 
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Adakkan, His full name is Ko-kkarunada^akkan 
The Huaar Office plates yield much information about him. 
The first plate says that he built a Vifjju shrine and a 63iai. 
For this purpose he bought a plot of land known as Ula- 
kkudivilai from the sabbS of Miflcirai, and the whole was 
converted into a village which was named ParthivaSekhara- 
purain. Before fixing up the final boundary limits of the 
village, he let loose an elephant round the land, being an 
ancient custom. According to this a she elephant was gene- 
rally let loose. It would take its own route and come back 
home- As it went the route was marked, and the area thus 
marked out was a fitting grant for any charitable purpose 
So it 18 said that Karuiiaiidakkan did it, and that land was 
apparently set apart for the temple and the fialai. This 
salai was a boarding school, arrangements being made to 
feed ninety-five Sattars. The other plates give more infor- 
mation about grants of binds to temple services, such as 
bringing water to the temple, supplying flowers, playing 
m usic and conducting the festival of seven days in the 
month of Panguni. It was already stated that provision 
was made for feeding 95 fiattars w'ho were followers of 
three Caracas — 45 for the Paviliya (Baharijaj carapa, 36 
for Taittirlya carapa, 14 for Talavakgra. Each caraiia 
represents an important section of the Vedas * Then the 
records give further information as to the relations between 
temple servants and Satfars. In the fifth plate on its second 
side there is a Sanskrit verse which is in praise of one 6rT 
Vallab'aa,^ and from this we have to infer that Karunanda- 
dakkan bore that name also. His PSpiJyan contempo- 
rary was Varaguna PSpdya* Karunandadakkan had a son 
called Varaguna, The inscript'onal evidence points out that 

1 cp. Kaeomarkkiaiyar on Tolkappiyani, Sirappuppayiram 

2 Whdtkdr this was b^rae as the title of his orerlord or in memory 

of God Kff Aa who uplifted the Yftdava raop) it is not quite easy to 
Hay. But I am luolia^ to take the latter view, aod assooiate the 
Bohool of Kany&kum&ri which went by the name of Sriyallabha- 
pperum&Ui with the honuored name of this JLavi king iTf. 

II, p, 1118), 
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this Vairagra^ or YikramSdil^a VaM^n^a who suooceded 
A4akbk!D Qiugt have been born in A. D . 85 S, axid it further 
reeordfl tSiat Adnkkan continued to live till 8S6 A. 

VifcramSditya Varagutja : He succeeded A^akkan 
when he was a boy According to one calculation he must 
have been thirteen years old when he ascended the throne* ** 
The source of information for his reign is mainly the PSli- 
yam plates of Varaguija.* The second part of the record 
commences with an invocation to Buddha, Dharma and 
SaAgha* followed by a glorias description of YaduvaihSa. 
It appears from this record that this Yaragujja became a 
convert to the Buddhist faith, and that Buddhism was his 
personal religion. He had granted in the year A. D. 868 
extensive lauds to the Buddhist temple at SrimUlavasam^ . 
He had also endowed the Jain temple at ChitarSl in the 
Vilavarigodu taluk ^ . We have no informa tion about the 
Aayi dynasty after this prince. To venture a conjecture 
the dynasty died out soon. 

In conclusion we have to note that the inscriptionf , 
especially the Huzur Office plates, use the Tamil alphabet, 
and the language is Tamil. The particular interest it con- 
veya is that the Aayi kingdom continued to be a part of the 
Tamil country until the end of the ninth century, if not 
earlier* 


* Tr Ar. Sef*M Vol l. pp 187 if 

** IbidP 190 — reueB 1-2 First pl«to ; icoond side. 

1 A oonfiiderable amount of interest entree round Srimalav&sam 
What was flourishing about 868 A D had beoome submerged under 
sea waters by the oommeaoenient of the eleventh century This des’ 
cription of the city has been recorded in the MQ9akaraiIl£akAeya. 
Wj^t -affords greater interest is the discovery of an image in Oftn- 
dfa&ra with the short inscription 

DaikvvSfaihe mulavtittiokaaAth* 

(^A Fouoher. Ji’Ioonojpraphio Bouddhique Ft 1 p lOh) 

This dsmooAtMtes ksro things : (i) SrtmQlav^laam >mu a ‘reputed Bad 
dhiit ebune af Lohedi«rs,^(ii)a daplMtste^of thisinuge w«s worship- 
ped ID distant Ghbidhftra (Jr, Ar. Strigt Ih.pp. l-t6-7) 

<2 IPr. Ar. Sert« 1, pp. V9S-6, 
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81\ TBOMAb IN SOUTH INDIA. 

Fb, Placid, t. o. c, d., Ph d., d, d., d. c. l. 

1, Introduction and Scope. 

The South Indian Apostolate of St. Thomas has been 
a matter of conti’oversy from the time especially of Basna^e 
who was followed by La’Cro2, Tillemonte and many others. 
Much has been written on this subject, which, though trite> 
has not in aay way lost its fascination for the Orientalist, 
In the following lines we intend stressing certain aspects of 
the subject giving them a setting of our own. In our opinion 
this is the best method to approach the question if we would 
like to come to any conclusion. 

2. St. Thomas and India. 

It is a well attested fact that all early Fathers and 
writers whether eastern or western speak of India in connec- 
tion with the labours of the Apostle St. Thomas. It wiU be 
too much on our part to quote these Fathers and writers 
in a comparatively short paper like the present one. 
Dr. Mingaiia after a careful study of the matter has drawn the 
conclusion that there is no historian, no poet, no breviary, no 
liturgy and no writer of any kind, who having the opportun - 
ity of speaking of Thomas, does not associate his name with 
India; that some writers mention also Purthia and Persia 
Btiioug the lands evangeliasd by him, but all of them are 
unanimous in the matter of India; that the name of Thomas 
can never be dissociated from that of India ; that to refer 
to all the {Syrian and Christian Arab authors who speak of 
India in connection ivith ht. Thomas would therefore bo 
equivalent to referring to all who have made mention of the 
name Thomas; that Thomas and India arc in this respect 
synonymous, * 

1. Tlio Etrly Sproad of Christianity in 
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We would therefore think that it is an admitted histo-* 
rical truth that St. Thomas evangelised “India ^ 

3, Which India ? 

The question now is proposed ‘ which India’? Was our 
India, especially South India known to the Fathers arid early 
writers ? Was not North-west India, or Parthia or Persia or 
Arabia Felix, or Ethiopia designated by the term “India”? 
If so, should not South India be thrown jn the back 
ground ? 

4, South India not unknown to (he early Writerf. 

We would remark that there is no shred of ancien*! 
literature which says that in this connection India does not 
signify the India of the Ganges in general, or South India in 
particular. 

The India of the Ganges, especiall) South India, was 
not a terra incognita to the early Fathers and A\riters. Pliny 
refers to Muziris ^ (the modern Cranganore : in TamU 
Muchiri) Avhich according- to Julius Solinus “could not be 
reached owing to pirates in the neighbourhood '' and so 

Roman ships were “ equipped with cohorts” cohoriihus 

impositis — before they set sail to India^ The kingdom 
of Paudy Madura was known tto Phiiy who says: 

“ Pandion reigns away from the emporium in a distant in- 
land city which is called Modusa.^ For Ptolemy the 
Modusa of Phny is " Modoura (Modoura/’ the kingdom o£ 
Pandios (Masrdious)*’ and he adds that “ in the bay of 
Agarico (Agarixon) of the region of Pandios ” is “the cape 

2. If tha «Qte.Niceau writers of Alcx^adria speak of P*rth'* in con- 
rioclion with St. 'fhoinss, tho pos-Niccan writers stand for 
lud’tt. The former do not exclude India, nay Parthia for tliem 
might have boon Farniha (India) as Mi M S. ilamaswami 
Iyer, p, a., it b a. s , contends m his The Apatllt Thumat and 
India For him Parthia was a little extended fagner of Paratha, 

'6, Natural Ilistory 1 VI. o. 23. 

4. Indicum lUnerarium c. 67, 

5. Natural Hulory 1. VI. o. 23. 

6. Gtoqraphia Vet 1. 7. o- 1 fol. 34. 91. 
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Cory ” which is Comorin from Cumari the Comar of the 
author of Periplua Maria Eryihraei. Arrian us or the author of 
the Periplua Maria Eryihraei describes the Coromandal coast 
thus: “ The first place Balita which has a beautiful port and 
seaside village. After this comes another place Comar by 
name. In that is a fortress and a port. To that place in- 
order to wash themselves and purify by water are won't to 
flock those who for the rest of the whole time of their life 
think of leading a religious and widowed life. For, in writ- 
ing it is left to memory that the goddess (cumari virgin)^ 
used once every month to bathe there. From Comar the 
region extends to Colchos* in which is fishery of pearls. 
That part of this region which is towards the Meridiea 

is subject to the rule of Pandion . According to 

Ptolemy*® in India are “ the estuary of the, river Chaberi*t 
and the emporium Mailiarpha and the place whence those 
who sail to Chrysa put to gee’'*^. After the word Mailar* 
pha he adds “ Maesolia the estuary of the river Maesolon 
which refers to our Musulipatam. 

r..are:e numbers of Roman coins have been discovered in 
South India, and they mostly telong to the period between 
Augustus and Nero'^. It was Hippalus a captain of the 
emperor Claudius who discovered the monsoon winds in 47 
A D. Pliny deprecitcs the immoderate use of pepper m 
Rome. When Alaric the Goth conquered Rome, he took 
among other things 5900 pounds of pepper and 4000 robes 
of scarlet cloth. 


7. The goddoss Cumari Virgiif Kamakumari^ 

8. C^UhoB our Colaehtl ? 

9. Quoted by Pauhoua in India OHentaUs Chriitiama p. 118 note. 
10. Qeograpkia^ lib* 7. tab. Xo I. p. 117. editoLugd. 

lit Chah$Ti our Caveti 
1 2 • Mcdlatp^ our MylapturB^ 

13. S«re]l. Jt K. A. S. 1903. 

14 . HiBtary XIII * 
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Hence nobody "would deny tbat South India in the dawn 
o£ Chriatianity was known to the Roman* and Greeks^*, 

01 the early Syriac writers who have spoken erf India in 
connection with St. Thomas, some, as St. Ephrero, lived on 
the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates on the over land 
trade route to Modern India and had ample facilities to know 
of South India. We ■hall have to speak more about the 
Syrians below. 

5 Dr, P. J, Thomas on the Subject. 

The observation of Dr. P. J, Thomas is pertinent here. 
“According to recent critics,’’ says he ‘‘Persia and even 
Arabia have been mistaken for India. Modern writers who 
are acquainted with the mistakes made in this matter by 
medieval European travellers have assumed that the same 
mistakes must have arisen in the case of Greek and Syriac 
patristic writings also. But they forget that before the rise 
of Islam, India was better known to Greeks and Syiians and 
that the testimony quoted above (of St. Ephreme &c.) is that 
of men who lived on the banks of Tigris and Euphrates, on 
the over land trade route to India, and had ample facilities to 
know quite well where India wa*. As for the Greek fathers 
it would be absurd to say that they did not know India^ 
seeing the most authoritative of contemporary Greek writing* 
on Geography and Trade-Pliny’s Natural HistOiy (c, 50*60 
A* D.)] Peri puls Maris Aeriihrae (c. 60 A. D.) and 
Ptolemy’s Geography (c. 150 A. D.) knew India, especially 
South India, with a minuteness of topography that would 
amaze the moderns. By India they all meant the country 
lying in the Indian Ocean between the moutba of Indus and 
of Ganges. By the dkeovery of the monsoon winds in 
c. 47 A. D. voyage to India became a comparatively easy 
matter to the people of western Asia and every year 
naroerous ships sailed from the liedt Port* the West 

16. of. Dr. F. J. Thonika. The India efthe Early Ohrietian fotAai 
and The Roman Trade eentree on the Uajaiar eoaet. 



Coast of India via Socodra. As the monsoon yrindib directed 
the sailing ships stra^;ht to Malabar Coast — according to 
Pliny Muzirls (Craagauor) was the Irst port touched in 
India the Greeks and Arbe naturally knew that part of the 
country best and hud to touch Makbar before they could 
proceed to any other place in India. Therefore the India 
of the early Fathers was first and foremost Southern 
India”. 

6‘ South India Cannot be lgnored» 

South India, therefore, cannot be ignored when we treat 
of the India of St. Thomas. In the words of Dr. P. J. 
Thomas quoted above “The India of the early Fathers was 
first and foremost Soutliem India”. It was not necessary 
that they should u^ention it with the qualification South 
since South India is a part of India. Since North-West 
India, Partliia, Persia, Arabia Felix, Ethiopia and South 
India were all known to the ancient writers, and since there 
was regular communication between these countries and the 
Greeks, Syrians and Latins, it cannot be imagined that they 
held conflicting views regarding the India of St. Tliomas 
which so very often occurs in their writings. South India, 
as we said above, has a right to be heard when we treat of 
St. Thomas and the India of those who have written about 
St. Thomas. 

7, The South Indian Tradition, 

In South India we have a community of Christians who 
from very ancient times are exclusively known as the St. 
Thomas Christians. Certainly they are very ancient and 
tliey elaim to be the desceodents of those whom St. Thomas 
baptized in South India itself. Making concessions for the 
legends that have grown around it and for the discrepancies 
regarding its details, the tradition about the Apostolic origin 
of thie Chritdiien community is definite, strong and living 


16 Wa$ the ApotHe St. That** hi Smth Imikt? 
S, B, Oollege MagMioo IV 8. 
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It definitely and unhesitatingly points out to places and 
events connected with St, Thomas, especially to his 
tomb at Mylapore. Even today there are found in Malabar 
several families that daim direct descent from those whom 
St, Thomas made Christians. This tradition is so strong 
that, as Mr. T. K. Joseph puts it, even if St. Thomas him- 
self were to come to life again and declare that he never 
came to South India, the Malabar Christian community 
would not abandon it. In spite of all these we have no 
reference (?) to this tradition in any of the earlier, say pre- 
Marco- Poline writings, Still, no one has ever proved that 
this Christianity and its tradition had an origin later than 
the first century. Whatever writers we come across, we 
find all recording this tradition as existing previously. Dr. 
Adrian Fortescue is one of those who “leave the Apostolic 
origin of Malabar Christianity as a very doubtful legend.’ 
Even he admits that “the Christians of St. Thomas are right 
when they protest against being described as a Nestorian 
Mission”!®. The Nestorians themselves, we must note 
here, have not at any time put forward the claim of having 
introduced Christianity into South India. In the South 
Indian tradition there is no anachronism nor anything that 
may weaken it in any way. There is no rival tradition any 
where in the world claiming the tomb of the Apostle. Both 
Hindus and Mohomedans share this tradition with the St. 
Thomas Christians. Criticisms brought against it range 


17. There is a place, for instance, Vaininanat near Trichur. Tradition 
says that when St, Tliomas baptiaed seme Brahmins of Palajur, 
a Tillage north of Vammanat, the rest of the Brahmins cursed 
that locality calling it Chapakadu^ the modern Chawgbat, moan- 
ing “cursed forest’’ and went to Vamnoianat Saying ‘Tho next 
bath ft Vammanat’. Even today Brahmms of that locality do 
not bathe eat, or drink in tins cursed area The origin of the 
proverb “Iniyatha Kuh Vammanat” i. e. The next bath at 
Vammanat, is attributed to this event. This and similar tradi. 
tioQS show how deeprooted the St. Thomas story is in Malabar. 

16 • The Lesser Eastern Churches, p. 366. 



round its details only leaving the central point intact and 
unscathed. This tradition therefore is not to be treated as 
grand-mothers’ tales to be met with in every country and 
community. 

8. The South Indian Tradition and the Syrian Belief . 

The South Indian tradition must be viewed in its rela- 
tion to the belief and practice of the Syrians who, as we 
shall presently see, have a right to speak on St, Thomas. 

There is no doubt that the Syrians in the early 
centuries of the Christian era could know the whereabouts 
of the India of St. Thomas. North-west India, Parthia, 
Persia and Arabia Felix were all in early centuries as well 
known to the S3 rians as either to the Greeks or to the 
Latins owing to the regular overland trade that existed 
between the Syrians and these countries. The Syrians 
moreover, had from the very beginning a special devotion 
towards St. Thomas whom they all, irrespective of Kite or 
Faith, term their Apostle who met with his death in India. 
They believe that the relics of St, Thomas were translated to 
the Syrian city of iidessa in the '4th century^^ We 
know from St. Ephrem and other sources that thay were 
translated from India by a Syrian merchant. Both the 
Greeks and the Latins believe in this translation of the relics 

19. CliroHiCon Edtuemim XXXVIII 

The Chronieoit »ay$ “In the jcai 705. ( 1 . e, of the Greeks 
which 18 equivalent to 393 (4) A. D ) m the month of August 
oil the 22ud da), they brought tlio box of the Apobtle Mar 
Thoinas to the groat Church dedioatid to him 111 the da) a of 
Mr Cyiws the bishop. ’’ 

Wo need not think that tho whole cf the relies were thus 
roiDoved to Edcssa from “India’’. It could very well bo that a 
portion was loft In “India''. This could luako sonio m “India” 
Uiink that tho whole of tho relics were in the place whero they 

wore first laid . 


£rom India to Edeasa. There is every reason to thiirk that 
the India from where the relice were renoved must have 
been tlie same for tlie Greeks, Syrians and Latins. Further, 
it cannot be possibly supposed, as we have pointed out 
above, that they held conflicting views about the India of 
St> Thomas. The Syrians again had known the Syriac work 
The Acts of St’ Thomds which had its origin among them, 
and which, by its names of persons and places, has bewilder- 
ed many, especially since the discovery of the coins of King 
Gondaphares in the Punjab, Afghanistan, Seistan and Sind. 
It seema therefore that the Syrian account about the India 
of St. Thomas must be considered decisive. 

The earliest Syriac reference to India in connection with 
St. Thomas is found in The uoitrine of the Apostles^ a 
Syriac work still in the possession of the Syrians, written 
not later than 2^0 A- D. A passage in it says: ‘^‘India and 
all its own countries and those bordering, 'even to the far- 
thest sea, received the Apostle’s hand of priesthood from 
Judas Thomas who was guide and ruler of the Church he 
built there and ministered there’’. 

It seems that this passage cannot apply to Aralna Felix 
except for ‘‘the farthest sea'' But ''^Tndia and all its own 
countries’ show a sub-continent like our India. It cannot be 
the small, sea-coast, narrow country of Arabia Felix (the 
west coast of Arabia) nor North-West India, Parthia, Persia 
or Ethiopia. This interpretation may not be conclusive; but 

Of St Ephrenj who 8pe>k» »bout th© translation of tha 
rolicB from India, the Chrtmieoyt Ed$t$$mm eaya*: “XXX. In 
the year 6B5 ti. e. 575) m the month of June, on the 9tli day, 
passed away from th IB world Mar, Ephrm very celebrated for 
doctrine*^’ Henoe the in, No^ XXXVIII oi ted above 

speaks of the solemn carrying of the rebos to the ohuroh of 
Edessa. The translation from Iud.ia litd already taken place 
before the death of St. Ephreui^ 
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the text under review serves to prove that the Syrians 
believed in the Indian Apostolate oE St. Thomas long before 
the transiation of the Saint's relics*®. 

The West Syrians lost all contact with the India of the 
Ganges when the Muslim cations acquired the monopoly of 
trade in the East But it was not so in the case of the 
East Syrians who held intimate relations with the South 
Indian Christians till the end of the 16th century. Let us 
therefore pass on to the East Syrian Church which had very 
special connections with St. Thomas and South Indian 
Christianity. 

Let it be noted that the East Syrians were generally 
called Nestorians. There was a tinio when even Catholics of 
the East Syrian Rite South Indians not excluded, were 
termed or were misunderstood as Nestorians. All Nestorian 
heretics are East Syrians, but not all East Syrians are Neat- 
orian heretics. 

20 The SyriAc manu'icripta Berlin (Sachau Ms.) «nd Cambrid^ sty 

“a certain merchant came from the aonth country” to take 8t. 
Thoinaa. The south country, as Mr M. 8. Bomeswaim Aiyar 
flays ma> be Deccan moaning the sovih eouniry and applied os a 
proper noun to signify South India. The missing word of the 
British Museum fl>riao manuscript which sa>B *‘a certain 
morohaut. an Indian, happened to come into the south country 
from (missing word) whose name was Hahban”, may be Mmkuea 
for Mysore the land of buffalo buffalo load , 

mahiaha ici Saaaknt means buffalo). In Tamil My*soro is called 
by some authors BrumMnO^^ (buffalo laud). Jacob of Saruga 
Syrian writer who admits St. Thomas was in India mentions 
Mahusa in connection with merohants in a poem on Bt. Thomas 
An Ethiopio text says that Abnes (Habban) was sent by the king 
of and that Abnes was froiq India Gona m Eanarese is 
Kona meaning buffulo These explanations are from Mr. M. 8. 
Ramaawami Aiyar’s Apoitlt TMpmag And Tndia»** 

21 Thus Miohael the West Syrian writes stories of what Emperor 

Justinian aooompUshed among Indian and Kushite Kings of. 
Payne Smith The gaurnt Syriaeue Vol.Ip, 1026 quoted m 
Mingona’s Reprint, p. 12 
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The pre-Nestorian tradition about St. Thomas in the 
East Syrian Church, as also in the West Syrian Church, re- 
corded by St, Ephrem and embodied in ancient breviaries 
and calendars clearly points out India as the land of martyrdom 
of St. Thomas. Everybody admits that the East Syrian 
Church excels all the others, the St. Thomas Christians 
excepted, in her devotion to St. Thomas. It was to Edessa 
the once famous centre of the East Syrian Church, that the 
relics of St. Thomas were carried in the 4th century. Add 
to these that the East Syrians held under control the St. 
Thomas Christians of South India till the end of the I6th 
century. 

Now, to the East Syrians who could know the where- 
abouts of the India of St. Th^ma3 and to whom The Ats of 
Si. Thomas were well known, “the land of India” vhere St. 
Thomas ‘‘was pierced with a lance on the seashore"^^ has 
always been South India. While they held the South Indian 
Christian "ty under control, they never objected to the South 
Indim tradition about St. Thomas. Nay, it was their tradi- 
tion also. To them the seashore, where according to their 
breviary, St. Thomas met with his glorious death has always 
been Mylapore. 

If the South Indian traditu n was a mere myth, the East 
Syrians would, it seems, have suppressed it at least indirectly 
by not accepting it. They would have, by their belief and 
practice, pointed out to the South Indians where the genuine 
India of St. Thomas and his tomb lay, whence they had 
acquired his relics through a merchant who, in the words of 
St. Ephrem the Syrian, 

“Since on divers trades he embarked, 

“Nothing so precious did he acquire, 

“Jn his several journeys to India, 

“And thence on his returns. 


22. Bathrair Hendo hatpar yamma^^a ihfi landlof India on the ■€»- 
shore, (East Syrian Bnriary). 



‘‘All riches which there he found* 

“Dirt in his eyes he did repute, 

“When to thy ( Thomas’) sacred bones compared." 

No doubt, the East Syrians would have nipped the 
South Indian tradition in the very bud, if, as some think, they 
themselves hiid introduced Christianity into South India. 
Thus the attitude of the East Syrians towards the Sooth 
Indian tradition amply makes up for the absence (7) of ex- 
plicit or positive South Indian records referring to its exist- 
ence in primitive centuries ^3 Again, the East Syrian 
attitude towards the South Indian tradition and the Syriac 
work The Acts of St. Thomat do rot permit us to discredit 
the South Indian tradition on the ground that the South 
Indian tradition does not agree fully with the narrations of 
The Acts of St. Thomas. 

9, The Tomb of St. Thomas at Mylapore 

9. The memory of the tomb of St. Thomas and its precise 
locality were fre«h in the minds of the East Syrians, centu- 
ries after the trannlation of the Saint’s relics. Amr’son of 
Mathew an East Syrian writer who flourished about 1340 
says that “his f Thomas’) tomb stands on the peninsula 
Milan in India to the right of the Altar in the monastery 
bearing his name.’’*' 

The East Syrian bishops who came to Malabar in 1504, 
give us a description of the monastery at Mjlapore mention- 
ed by Amr, son ot Mathew. Say they: “But also the HoubS 

23. Here we do not outor into the qneBtion whether there are 
anoieDt writinga lu South India refeiriog to^this tradition. 

28h Milan, Malapui, Mayluph a>c prc-Portiigoeso names m oonnaciion 
with the tomb of St Thomas. We have h'j]>|»08ecl them to be 
identiorti with tlio proBont Mylapore chough wo do not losist on 
Hiioh an identihcatum The tomb w^o insist was in or near the 
present Mylapoio or Homcwherc on tho Coromandai Ooast. 
OtherwiH* tho Malabar OhiistiAO* Would not havn oiv^n ok* 
dit to the Portuguese who located it in Mylapore 



ofiKe holy Apostle Thomas baa begun 1o be inhabited by 
some Christians who aie thinking of its restoration. But it 
lies at A distance of about 25 days’ journey from the said 
Christians, and U lies on the seashore in a town called Mai- 
iapur in the province of Silan which is one of the provinceE 
of India”26. 


Writers of the Middle ages and before may throw fur- 
ther light on the subject. Bishop John de Marignoli, O.F.M. 
Papal Legate (i;i48 — 1350) after a stay of 14 months at 
Quil 1 ) set sail to visit The church oj St Thomas 
Nicolo de Conti, an Italian traveller who visited \Iylapore bet- 
ween 1425 and 1430 writes: “Proceeding onwards the said 
Micolo arrived at a maritime city, vhich is named Malepur 
situated in the second gulf beyond the Indus (the bay of 
Bengal). Here the body of St. Thomas lies honourably 
buried in a large and beautijul (_hur<h, it is worshiped 
(venerat'd) by heretics, who are called Nestoiians^ and (they) 
inhabit this ciiy to the number of a thousand. These 
Nestorians are scattered over all India as Jews among 
us’ -’L 

Bl. Oderic (1324-1325) says that from Minibat “tie a 
journey of ten days to another re.ilm which is called Mohar 
and this is very great and hath in it many cities and towns. 
And 111 this realm is laid the body of the Blessed ThtMnas, 
the Apo&tle. lits <Jninh\i^ filled with idols and beside it ar^' 
some fifteen b juscs of Nestonans^^- 

In 1330 the Honunican Friar Joidauus brought letters 
:rom the Pope to the Christians living in Melophatam which 
4e Friar also spells Melopoor 

25. S^'hurhamniPr, The Malahor Church and Rams p. 5. 

We are maimed to thmk that the uord Ma4ira$ is derived from 
t )i ih ni oiiaHter} at M ylapore 3fQidr€ktth<k, Madtoiih , and 

MadraM ut 8vna< and Madrasah m Arabic signify a house of 
traiiiTTig an a n)onabter\ ih. Pauli huh m his India OrimtaUi 
( hrtshna bpells Madras as M€ufra$i» 
a6* Medlvcott, /ndnaam/ Ms ThamaB^ p< 94« 

27^ Quoted by MedljooU, ibid. p. 95. 

88, Idem Ibid r>. 9{l — the A6ia5i|f M^too Foloy WA think. 

. Conor Miguira 6t Thomihsthe ApoitU p> 27« 
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Mafco Polo (1293) spaaks of the province of Ma'abar^^ 
And of the tomb of St. Thomas visited by Christians and 
Saracens.^® Friar John of Monte Cerviuo proceeded from 
Persia in 1291, and reached India ‘Vhere stands the church 
of St, Thomas the Apostle.'^^ About 1222 Solomon of 
Basra says in the Book of Bees : “Thomas taught the Par* 
thiaos, Medeb and Indians , and because he baptized the 
daughter of the king of the Indians he stabbed him with a 
spear he died. Habbau the merchant bought his body and 
laid it in JSdersa the blessed city of Our Lord , 
Others say that he was buried at Mayluph, a city in the land 
of the Indians”'^*’’ This Solomon was an East Syrian-’^^f' 
We should recall here also the embassy of King Alfred 
“to India, to St. Thomas” m 883. 

St. Gregory of Tours (593) observes : “Thomas the 
Apostle, according to the narrative of his martyrdom, is 
stated to have suffered in India. His holy remains (corpus), 
after a long interval of time were removed to the city of 
Edessa in Syria and there interred. In that place of /ndm 
where they firat rested, stand a monastery and a church of 
striking dimensions, elaborately adorned and designed . 

This Theodore, who had been to the place narrated to us''-’*^. 

2^ Ifa5a6«r aoourdiug ancieut writers la the tract of land Ivmg oo the 
eastern coast of South India hegiumng from Cape Comoriiu 
See il/a{adar aod Mahar by Mr. M. 8 Hamaswami Aiyar lu 
Tht CathoUc Regfier XXXIII. March 1931, p, 7. 

$0. Medlyoott. o. 0 . p 84. 

ftl- P* 

3lb, Mrs. Conor Miguiraop. o.p«26. 

Slo « ^or Ptolamy Madarpha was on tLe Ooromaadal Coast. (See ab^va)• 

32. Ibid. p. 72. Note that St. Gregory of Tourh in Uic 6th c know 
of the translation of tho rehoa to Edessa from India which Kicolo 
de Condi and Bl. Ordeno of the 15th and 14th centuries cited 
above, do not seem to know. It could also t»e that tho presence 
of a part of the relics at Mylapore uude these say that tlie bodj' 
St Thomas wan at Mylapore, 
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St. John Chryeostom wriites that from the earlust ftmgg 
of Christianity the tomb of St, Thomas was in the East as 
much venerated as that of St. Peter at Rome’' . In the 
East of St, John Chrysostom we find no tomb of St. Thomas 
except in South India. Note here that this sanae St. John 
Chrysostom had known the translation to Edessa of the relicg 
of St. Thornes who, as he says, “travelled almost the whole 
inhabited world”.^* 

Yes, Western travellers mention the tomb of St. Thomas 
at Mylapore where there were a church and a monastery 
of striking dimensions They also mention that it wag 
surrounded by Nestorians. These Nertorians were either East 
Syrians or Irouth Indians who weie under the East Syrians 
following the East Syriac Rite, ^inee De Conti compares 
them to Jews in Europe, they must have been colonies from 
“East Syria’, and Persia. The East Syrian bishops of 1504 
spjak of the House of St- Thomas at Mylapore, while the 
East Syrian writer Amr’son of Mathew alludes to the tomb 
of St Thomas at Meilan in India to the right of the altar in 
the monastery of St. Thomas- Solomon of Basra, another 
East Syrian, had heard of Mayluph as the burial place 
of the saint. All these go to show that the East Syrians had 
not forgotten the place from where they had obtained 
the sacred bones of the Apostle in the 4ih century. 
It cannot be supposed that the Ea.?t Syrians forged 
a tradition and located the tomb of the Apostle at Mylapore 
shifting it from North-west India or Parthui or Persia which 
were in their neighbourhood. If the real tomb was m Arabia, 
Felix or Ethiopia we cannot explain how St. John Chrysos- 
tom speaks of it as the East and how the Western travel- 
lers did not notice the East Syrian forgery and South Indian 
myth, the more so since the Saracens also were seen venera- 
ting the tomb at Mylapore. Moreover, some Western writers 

33. D’Orsey, Fortuguere Ditcotentt, Dependtmit* an<i MUriotu in 4,,a 
and AfncQ p 

34 » Medlyoott^ o o pp 146}46. 

3ib« note (22b) 
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distin^iah between India and India when they apeak of 
St. Thomas. Thus the collections of the martyrology of 
Usuard for the fdibus Julti says “Bi rtholomew in India after 
being flayed was decollated: Thomas was p'erced through in 
another India which is in the confines of the uorld’*^^ ^ 
India in the confines of the world for a \vrlter who know 
the India of St. Bartholow, we think, must be our India* 
Add to this that nowhere in the world except in South India 
ih^re existed and siill exists the tradition about and the 
locality of the tomb of St. Thomas \\ e would in this 
connection recall what we said above, namely, that the Syrian 
tradition about the India of St. Thomas mast be considered 
decisive. This decisiveness seems to become all the more 
strong when we study the East Syrian belief in the light of 
its relation with South Indian Christianity, South Indian 
tradition, and the tomV) at Mylapoie. 

10. Calamina. 

The tomb at My lapore brings us to the Calamina question. 
Many early writers speak of Calamina as the place of niartv- 
rdom of St Thomas in India, But nowhere in India do we 
now find Calamina. This made some deny or call to doubt 
the Indian Apostolate of St. Thomas. But what we have said 
alxjve about the tomb at Mylapore forces us to believe that 
Calamina is near Mylapore. It could be that there was a small 
town or place near Mylapore by this name which is now des- 
troyed or not called by' the former name. This our viewseemg 
to be i« confirmed by a statement in the work Nuovo Viaggio 
allintorno del Mo7ido published in Venice in 1762 which says 

3S Pauhnus India Onentalti ('hrt$iiana^ p 144. 

St Jerome iq his letter 146 ad Evangelam bays that ‘‘(Jauj 
and Britain and Africa and Pet$ia and India and all barbarian 
nations adore one Christ and observe one rule of chant}’' and 
that because of its rarity “fleabano m Tndta m more precious than 
pappar.” Note that h ‘ knew Persia and India and tliat ui India 
IMppar, according to hun, was not rare. Where does pepper 
gro^Y m ahundaqoe except la Malabar? 
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m letter 12 on page 126 of Vol. 2s “There was there oth^ 
times (in India) a town called Calairina ^ which has been des* 
troyed in the war between the French and the Portuguse) in 
which the Christians of the Malabar coast say ihat St, Tho- 
mas was martyred by the infidels. This town was built on 
the rums of anoihor ciilled Batuma that is to say the town of 
St. Thomas Agiui, Ass nnai.i in his Bibliotheca Orie 'italic 
III para 2, p. 401, cites a letter written inl652 or 16,53 from 
Mylapore by Patriarch Ahattialla to the St. Thomas Christains 
of Malabar. Patriarch Aha halla in that letter says: “Those 
whose custom ic is to perturb the upright have detained me 
m custody m Calamina"' Hence there was a'place near MyJa- 
pore called Calamina. Mgr. Teixeira observes that there is 
near Madras a place called where a certain class of 

natives sell fish. According to'him Calamina may be from 
Kala-meen-ur, * e the place of the Kala fish caught in great 
numbers off the sea coast of Madras- 

According to Mr. M. S Kamaswami Aiyar, in Tamil 
Kali Maiiai nuans seajxin in general, and Calamina a corrup- 
tion ot this was by ioi'eiguers mistaken for or made a proper 
noun,^*’ Recall here 'tie Syrian tradition which says that 
St, Tfijina- died ui India on the sea shore.^^^ 

Unless we give some such explanation to Calamina we 
cannot explain how the whole world, so to say, looked to 
Mylapore for the tomb ui St. Thomas. The place of martyr, 
dom must be sought near the tomb. 

36 Cited y>\ I'aiilmuf', o c p 135 We do admit that this may be a aop- 
poistion of later authors and writer who located Calnmiita near 
M}laporo or identified \t with Slylapuie. 

37. preface to nt Thom^B ihe Apo$Ve in Indta by F A. D ’Cniz 2nd 0d« 

38 Ihidoui, 

39 The Apostle Thom a f and Madras . 

40 A CO or dmp; to Mr M S llanuswami Ai>ar the Quaniariot in or near 

winch Bl. Thomas v\as kiU<‘d as held hy the Ethiopian text re* 
ft^rrf'd to Mgr MedlNcolt and Knnturya of another quoted 
by W. R Philipps are the same and stand for KHiHiatihutai mean- 
ing (m Teimi) the port at thb month of tho river oe^r 

— Ibidem* 




*Cho3e who would locfite Calamiiia in Persia or Norihwest 
India or anywhere in Asia west of India forget that the East 
Syrians, Saracens and others sought the tomb of St. Thomas 
in South India although Persia and the other places were ne- 
arer and batter known to them than South India We must 
remember that they, especially the East Syrians, sought the 
tomb at Mylaporo after the) had known that the Saint’s relics 
were taken to Edessa jrom Indies 

11‘ The Coins of Condaphares and the Acis of St. Thomas, 

A word about the coins of King Goiidapharea and the 
Syriac work The Acis of St. 'Ihoma'-^. Many coins bearing 
the inscription of a certain King Gondaphares were discover- 
ed in the Kabul region. The Syriac work The Acts oj n /. 
Thomas speaks of King Gudnaphar who brought St. Thomas 
to India. The presence of the-e coins m the Kabul region 
has made some think that the (iudnaphar of The Acts is the 
same as the Gondaphares of the coins and that St. Thomas 
preached the Gospel only in North India. The Acts also 
menUoii the Kingdom of Ma/.dai where St. Th mas was killed 
as situated in the vicinity of that of Gudnaphar. This has 
confirmed the view of those who hold St. Thomas preached 
the Gospel only in North Indie. 

Now, if this conclusion which is based on the coins of 
Gondaphares and The Atis vl St. Thomas has any weight it 
must have had its effect chiefly on the E.ist Syrians who 
had known the story if The Acts and to whom North India 
was nearer than South India Knt we have seen what the 
attitude of the East Syrians has been in this, respect. We 
must therefore with Dr. Burkitt regard The 4cts as an ela- 
borate romance, told with much skill, in the dehucafion of 
charac.,er. ‘4n fa, L The Ads are among the Apoerypha 
and U'j atU'iition i.-) paid to it b) the East Syrians as a genuuje 
document. Dr. P, J. Thomas remarks: “The probability u 


41 Journal of Th$olog^9(H 1900. pp 280-290 
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tliat tlie clever Syriac writer dramatieed the simple stOi^ 
that carae from India, spinning out many Indian names and 
incidents and connecting the Apostle with an otherwise 
known Indo-Parthan King Grudapharas”^^, Mr. M. S. 
Ramaswami Aiyar and others are trying to indentify Gudna- 
phar, Mazdai and other names found in The ^c(8 with South 
Indian names/^^ 

As for Gondaphares, he may or may not be (he same 
as Gudiiaphar. The presence of his coins m the Kabul 
region does not argue that he was King there just as the 
coins of Augustus found in South India does not make 
Augustus emperor of South India, It could very well be 
that Gondaphares was a South Indian King whose territory 
extended as far as North India. 

One thing worthy of special mention is that the South 
Indian tradition in its essentials agrees with the story of 
The dc#s as it does with other ireisions of the labours of 
the Apostle found in various parts of the world. Discre- 
pancies in details only stand for the independent origin of 
the South Indian tradition, which, if it was based on The 
Acts and other sources as its enemies understand them, 
would have bad no appeal to the East Syrians and to the 
pilgrims who flocked to Mylapore from every part of the 
world daring the middle ages and before. 

12. C onclusi on. 

All early writers agree that St. Thomas evangelizetl 
India. South India was well known to the ancients* It 
cannot be imagined that they shared conflicting views alxnit 
the India of St. Thomas, In south India there is a very 
.mcient community of Christians known exclusively as The 
St Thomas Christtftns claiming its- origin from St. Thomas. 
They point out definitely to places and events connected 

42. WkB the Apostle Thomas in South India ? S, B ColUat Macanne 
fV. 3. . 

i8. op. « 



with the Apostle, especially to his tomb at Blylapore. No* 
body has yet proved that this Christianity had its origin in 
South India later than the first century. From India the 
relics of the Saint were removed in the 4th century to 
Edessa, the chief city of the Syrians who had a special de- 
votion towards St. Thomas. This translation of the relics, 
according to the Syrians, was done by a Syrian merchant. 
The Syrians therefore had knowledge of the burial place of 
the Apostle and in this neither the Greeks nor the Latins 
contradicted them. The Greeks and Latins too believed in 
the translation of the relics from India The East Syrians 
who had better knowledge of the India of St. Thomas and 
who held under control the South Indian Christianity till 
the end of the 16th century never questioned the South 
Indian tradition. They made it their own in spite of The 
Acts which some think stand against the South Indian 
tradition. The East Syrians always looked to South India 
for Thomas tomb and Thomas Christians, No objection 
brought against the South Indian tradition has 
shaken the East Syrian belief and practice. The South 
Indian tradition also agrees in its essentials with other ver- 
sions of the Apostle’s labours. Discrepancies in details only 
argue indpendence of origin. 

In the light of all these we don’t think it necessary to 
search for early explicit positive references to South India 
or to South Indian tradition to support the conclusion that 
St. Thomas evangelized South India. The arguments we 
have adduced above are not negative, but really positive 
though indirect. In some cases positive indirect evidences 
are more weighty than positive direct references to the thing 
to be proved. 
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THE RISE OF THE KAKATlYAS. 

Db. M. Rama Rao, m. a., pb. d., b. Ed. 

The rise of the KSkatTyas to power and influence is an 
important but controversial problem. The older generation 
of scholars seem to have opined* that these raonarchs rose to 
fame as subordinates of the Western CSlilkyas of Kalyiij 
and became independent during the days of their decline. 
One writer believes, on the other hand, that the KSkatTyas 
were one of the feudatories of the CSlukya-CsJa king 
KolQttuhga I and that they rose to power when the Western 
Calukyas invaded the Andhra country during the period 
of the rule of KultSttuftga’s sons as viceroys over the Vsftgi 
country Thus, there seem to be two distinct views regard- 
ing the rise of the KakatTyas. Both these views, however, 
are untenable and it is now necessary, in the light of some 
of the inscriptions recently discovered m the Nizam’g 
Dominions, to ascribe the rise of the KskatTyas to a date 
far earlier and to circumstances far different from those 
mentioned above. 

The western US lakyan origin theory, referred to above, 
seems to based upon two important facts of early 
KSkatTya history viz,, the rule of Beta II alias Tnbhuvana- 
malla as a feudatory of the CSl^kyan king VikramSditya 
VI and the mention of the Csltlkya Vikrama era in the 
Anamakopda inscription ^ which belongs to the time of PrOla 
H, and which indicates his subordination to the Calttkyas 
of KalySp, Some more evidences may now be added in 
support of this view. Two inscriptions from ESzipfit ‘ and 

1. This is derired from the belief that Beta alias Tnbhovanamalla, who 

was a feadatorj of Vikramaditya VI, was the first kiog of the 

Kakatlya dynasty. See note 6 a ■ below, 

2. K. V Slyer. Hist. Skt Anc. Pek. pp. 870-27 J. 

3. B. P. Ind. Xn. p. 266.267, 

4* Eak. S*m. App. Ins* Non. 1 & 2* 




ftnotljer from Anamakoo^a *, all belonging to tbe time of 
Beta II bear out his Western Ciltlkyan connection. It is 
known further that Beta’s father Prcla I was also a suhu 
ordinate of the CSltlkyas, for one of the KSzipSt inscript- 
ions referred to already, mentions that he obtained the 
Anamako^da visaya from SOmes’vara I. Thus we have 
three generations of KikatTya kings — Prtsla I, Bsta 11 and 
PrOla II — who appear to have been the feudatories of two 
generations of Western CSlokyaii kings — SOmfeg'vara I and 
VikramSditya VI, a fact which lends much support to the 
view that the Kakatlya kingdom was an offshoot of that of 
the Western Calllkyas. But there are several objections to 
this vew. In the first place, it was propounded when it was 
held that Beta II was the first historical king of the Kika- 
tTya dynasty ^ This opinion no longer holds good, for, 
two more generations of Kakatlya kings are known to have 
ruled before Beta II * and m view of this, his rule as a sub- 
ordinate of the Western Caltlkyas, becomes the second phase 
of the history of this dynasty and does not explain its rise 
In the second place, it is evident that Beta 1, the first known 
historical king of this family ruled independently and had 
no western Caltikyan connection. Thus it is evident that 
the KakatTyas rose to fame under BSta I and not under 
Bsta ii, as is generally supposed, that their rise has no con- 
nection with the Western Chalfikyas and that the theory 
of Western Cajukyan origin of the Kakatlya kingdom is, 
therefore, untenable. 

5. K*k. Sam app. Ins. No 4. 

6 Seem> paper entitled ^^Threo new Kakatlya Insoriptions*' in the pro. 

oeedmgs of tho Indian OrieuUal Conferenoef 1933, Baroday and 
also hues 14*18 of Ins. No. i of my “Epgr Notes 

7. This has been the opinion of many of the previous writers Cf. K. V* 
Ar^^ht^Etsiortcdl BketcktB of Ancient Diklcan pp. 269,271 ; 
Krishna Sastry in E. I XII p. 260, Dr S. K. Ai}yangar..dfi(»«tt4 
India p. 1G4. 

8. See my paper entitled “New light on the Kakatlyas** in JAHRS VII— 
p. 176. 
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The second of the theories regarding the rise of the 
Kakatiyas viz., that they founded their independence about 
the time of the Western Caltlkyan interlude in the rule of 
the Caltlkya — CcJas over the Vehgi country, is also un- 
tenable. In the first place, the inscriptions of the Western 
C/gJUkyas found in the Andhra country indicate that they 
occupied this country for a brief period between 1120 — 1124 
A D. This period falls within the regnal period of the 
Kakatlya king PrOla II ®, who, as has been stated pre- 
viously, was a feudatory of ^ikramgditya VI till the time 
of the latter’s death in 1127 A. D. In the second place, the 
Western Caltlkyan inscriptions referred to above have been 
found on the East coast while the Eakatlyas rose to pro- 
minence m the interior of the Dekkan. In the third place, 
it 18 now proved that Beta 1, the first king of the Kakatlya 
dynasty, flourished more than a century before the date of 
the Western Calukyan interlude mentioned above. It is 
therefore evident that there is no connection between the 
rise of the KakatTyas and the extention of Western CSlukyan 
power to the East coast. 

The clue for the determination of the date and the cir- 
cumstances of the rise of the KakatTyas is furnished by one 
of the Kazipet inscriptions referred to already, and another 
record from Gadur in the Nizam’s dominions. The 
former mentions that Beta I obtained much wealth by 
churning the ocean that was the army of the Coja king ’’ 
and, obviously implies that he fought with the Cojas of 
South India. It is evident that Beta who was ruling 
in the neighbourhood of Warangal could not ordinarily have 
come into confhct with the Cojas of the distant south. It 
may, on the other hand, be supposed that the Csjas them- 
selves invaded the neighbourhood of Beta’s principality when 

9. He ruled during 1115-1158 A. D. 

10* Kftk, Sam. app. Ins, 3 and Ins. No. 19 of xaj Epigrphica 
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he might have attacked them as a measure of self defence . 
There is good reason to support this view. The sources of 
VeAgi Cilllkyan history mention two Coja mvasions of 
V eAgi, one in 999 A. D. towards the close of the so-called 
interregnum m JEastern Csjttkyan history and the other 
towards the close of the third quarter o£ the 11th century 
A. B. in the reign of VijaySditya VII The later invasion 
was witnessed by Beta’s son PrSla I, and it is evident there- 
fore that Beta’s fight with the Cojas, mentioned in the 
KSzipet inscription, was connected with the first invasion 
of VeAgi in 999 A. D.This implies that he began his rule 
prior to that date. 

The GrUdAr inscription, referred to above, contains 
some important information on the basis of which the date 
of the rise of Beta I can be determined. A certain Effan^ 
of the Viry^la family is said to have taken up the cause o£ 
Beta defeated his enemy and instituted him over the 
Kofavi country. This Ejrrana’s wife Eamasani is said to 
have made Beta the Kakativallabha, Who was this Beta? 
The fact that he was made the Kakativallabha proves beyond 
doubt, that he was a member of the KakatTya family. 

There were, however, two rulers in this dynasty bearmg 
that name and the indentity of the Beta of the GA^Ar inscri- 
ption with either of them has to be determined. It may 
be stated at the outset that for several reasons he cannot be 
identified uith Bfeta II of the KakatTya family. In the first 
place, the inscriptions of Bfeta 11 indicate that he had a peace- 
ful reign and was engaged in making numerous charities. 
In the second plaoe, he is not known to have had the title 
Kakativallabha mentioned in the GA<}.Ar inscription. There 
are, on the other hand, many reasons for identifying the 

11 M. E. R. 396 and 397 of 1896 para 18 p. 7. Seo also a p« No. 15 of 
M. £. B. 1917-18. 


12. J. A. H. R S. VI— 2 pp. 126426. 



Bsta of the Gfltjur inscription with Beta I. Firstly, Bftta'i 
son PrGla 1 is known to have had the title KSkativallabha 
and the Gtlijar inscription gives the title to Beta. Obviously 
the £ather had the title and the son inherited it. iSecondly, 
the GtKjhr record pictures a choatic condition from which 
B&ta seems to have emerged. Beta I is the earliest known 
member of the KfikatTya dynasty and the founder of iis inde. 
pendence and is, as such, likely to have fought against odds 
in order to win for himself a small independent principality. 
Thirdly, the Kopavi country over which Beta is said have 
been inotalled, is never included among 'the numerous con- 
quests of bis illustrious successors and this indicates that the 
KikatTya kingdom began with it. As Such, therefore, 
it 18 likely that its ruler Beta would be the first chieftain 
of that name who is not known to have ruled over any other 
tract excepting the Koravi country and not Beta II, who 
inherited both Koravi'-'’ and the Anumakohda Visaya'^ 
from his ancestors and obtained the Sabbi I'^OO district 
from the Western Caltlkyan king Vikramaditya VI'^' 
It may be concluded, therefore, that the KakatTjnis rose to 
political power for the first time under Beta I m the Koravi 
region. The G'Q.iJ.'Q.r inscription associates the name of a 
Bhaskaravibhu with the installation of Beta I over the 
Koravi country. The record itself affords no clue for 
establishing the identity of this BhSskara but it is possible 
CO solve the difficulty with the aid of contemporary history. 
One thing however, which is a certainty, is that the insti. 
lution of Beta over Koravi obviously preceded his fight with 
the Colas in 999 A, D , referred to already. The only occa- 
sion on which a Bhaskara figures near enough to be of some 
consequence in the transactions ia the Koravi country, about 

13. This was the region wherein the family rose to power under B3te 
I« (Vide the Gtl^fir inscription mentioned shove), 

14. This wes obt&med by PtoIa I from Cftltthys I (Vide the 

K&zhipet IqB). referred to above) 

15. See the oansrese Inscription of Anninakond* of the time of IVoIa 11 
m Sp. Ind. XU pp 256-237 
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this time is in the reign of AmmarSja 11, the Eastern Csltl* 
kjan king (945-973 A. D.) He is known to have had a 
brother-in-law called BhSskrara who, towards the end of the 
reign, deserted him and threw in his lot with Badapa the 
rival claimant to the Veftgi throne. Badapa ultimately de- 
feated and killed Ammaraja in 973 A. D., and ascended 
the Vefigi throne. He is also known to have made valoable 
gifts to Bha«kara, probably out of his gratitude for the 
timely help rendered by him. From the implication in the 
Gtldtlr inscription that Beta was installed over the Koiavi 
with the consent of Bhaskara it may be inferred that the 
latter exercised some kind of superior jurisdiction over that 
region. The rise of Bsta I in the Kojavi region may be ascri- 
bed, therefore, to about 975 A. D. Badapa, the contemporary 
sovereign, was too busy with his own affairs to mind the 
rise of the Kakatiyas. 

The foergomg discussion proves beyond doubt the 
Eastern Calnkjan origin of the KakatTya kingdom. 
This view is also borne out by other evidences The 
presence of a Rastraktlt^i inscription of the 9th century 
A. D. at Anuinakonda’*’ indicates that the territory of the 
Rastrakutas terminated at that place and it follows from 
this that Koravi, which is to the Fast of Anumakopda, was 
included in the Vsngl kingdom In the second place, 
the presence of an Eastern Calukyan inscription of the 
9th century A. D, correspondingly at Koravi itselP^ 
supports this view. It may be concluded therefore 
that the Kakatiyas rose to importance about the year 975 
A. D. during the peno 1 of confusion that brought the reign 
of AmmarSja II to a tragic end and led to the usurpation of 
the Eastern Caltlkyan throne by Bfidapa. 

16. See p 256 of the K»fc*tiy* S4aoika edited by me, whwein the te*; 

of this uBoription hea been given. 

17. Telint. MiM.Ho.ll 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE REPPIS OF 
KOIJPAVIPU. 

Dr. M. Rama Rao, m. a., ph. d., b. sd. 

The Reddis of KoijdavTdu were the political successors 
of the KgkatTyas of Warahgal on the east coast and held un- 
disputed sway for about a century. Short as the period of 
their rule was, their dynasty consisted of not less than six 
members* The chronology of these Reddi kings is still a 
matter of much uncertamity and difference of opinion.^ 

Several sources of Reddi history help us in solving the 
problem of their chronology. Numerous inscriptions of the 
kings of this line, scattered widely all over the country ^ 
contain dates which are of great value in fixing the limits 
of individual regnal periods. Of the traditional histones, 
special mention may be made of the Kaiflyat of Kopdavldu^ 
and the Kondavftidaijdakavile.s The former mentions 
Saka dates denoting the commencement and the ending of the 
reigns of the Reddi kings while the latter simply gives the 
number of years over which each reign extended. Old 
verses known as “ CStus ” also contain useful information 
regarding the chronology of the Reddi rulers of Kopdavicjn* 
Two verses of this type are now extant. One of them is 
found mentioned in the Kaiflyat of Kopdividu. mentioned 
above, while the other is found in living local tradion.^ 


(1) Of. the views of Messers. 0. V. Rao, V. Prabhlkara Saatry and 

M- 8 Sarmft. 

(2) Mack. Mbs l5|4/40. 

(3) Ibid. 15/5/29 

(4) Quoted by Mr. M. 8 Sarma in the Andhrapatiika Annual fot 

1936. p 283- 
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The following is the information derived from the above 
Bourcea of Reddi history— 


Kings. 

1 Inscriptions. 

1 

K. K 

K. D. K 

Oh. 1. 

Oh. II. 

PrOUya V6ms 

(6> 

1330-53 

1320-31 

1 

1 32 

Mi 

m 

AnapOta 

(6-) 

1363-71 

1332-61 


30 

30 

1 

Anavama 

(7) 

1 1371-81 

1362-73 

12 

12 

15 

Kumarsgirl 

(8) 

1331-U03 

1374-87 

14 

14 

14 

Pedakamatl Vama« 

(9) 

1403-19 

138 -1415 

28 

28 

20 

Racha Vama 

• • 

1416 19 

4 

4 

4 

Tot.l 

89 

99 

120 

100 

95 


It 19 evident from the (able* above that the traditional 
accounts ascribe between 95 and liiO years for the duration of 
Reddi rule. The old verses, however, mention that the Reddis 
ruled for 100 years. Still, the sum total of individual reg- 
nal years given by them does not, as shown above, agree 
with this figure but either exceeds or fulls below it. Some 

(5) Previous writers have referred to the Varivftra inioription id the 
Local Roc Vol 57. p. 131 and taken it to have been dated 
1330 A D tod held that this is the first known record of 
PrOlaya V5ina» the founder of the Re4di kingdom (see Dr. 
Vcnkataramaoayya in the Triveai» Vol 6 ,pt. 3, (k 276 tf.,aad 
Mr M 8 Sarma in tl>6 AndliraptitnkA Annual, 1936 p. 285)* 
But the record hears the Saka date 1254 (Yuga-bana-bh&s- 
kara) and oorrespoada to 1332 A D and not 1330. There is, 
however, a reference to an AnavQn^a in an inscription dated 
Saka 1252 (N0tra-baua-bahu-oandra) in Mr M. Quruhrah* 
ma Sarma^B book entitled " P- 6^* 

Binoe PrGlaya Varna is known to have been addressed at 
AnavBma in the Harivama^amii of Errapregada, (11. 3 i* 
aod 9-i) I consider that the Anavama of the above record it 
identical with the first Red^i king of Koodavid^. 

(6) Nei Diet Ins. 0. 7fiL 

(7) o.p.ljlo 15 of 1922-23. 

(8) M. E. R No 446 of2l893 

{%) 0 . ^ So. 7> of 1919-20. 
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writers have taken this total of one hundred years to be ex- 
actly accurate and tried to manipulate the regnal periods 
of the rulers so as to maintain the total ultimately. This 
leads to several difficulties and upsets definitely known facts 
of history. I believe that the total duration of Reddi rule, 
as indicated in these old verses, is only an approximation and 
that it has to be corrected in the light of inscnptional and 
other reliable evidence. 

One important issue that has to be settled in this con- 
nection is the limits of Reddi rule. From what date are 
we'to begin the reckoning of the period of about a century of 
the rule of this family ? The K aiftyat of KondavTiJu starts 
this reckoning from Saka 1241 or 1320 A. D., and ascribes 
the commencement of the rule of Prolaya V§ma to that year. 
Many of the Local Records especially those concerning 
the villages of the Guntur district, state that Prataparudra* 
dava, the last of the KakatTyas, ruled till 1320 A. D. and tha*' 
in that year the Redfiis came into power Some even mention 
that the first Refidi monarch began to rule from that 
year. There are, however, some serious objections Iq 
this view. Firstly, PratSparudradeva was captured in 1323 
A. by the Mahomadans and his authority seems to 
have been recognised all over his dominions till that date. 
Thus there is no room for the commencement of the inde- 
pendent rule of PrSlaya Vema before that year. Secondly, 
his minister and general Kolani Rudradeva is known to have 
been making a gift three years later in the Guntllr District 
itself and his record states clearly that the monarch was 

(10) Sc© 111 pp. 469} 496-99, 531-32, 5d7i V p 426} VI I pp 

411, 420, 451. XIV., pp 232 

(11) Cf I bid III, pp, 496-99 Tboftoo^Dot of the villftge of VallUr 

wherein it is mentioned that the Re^^ia occupied the 
oountry after Pratftparudradeva and that PrOlaya VCma 
and hvo others ruled between S" 8 1242-1342. gee also 
pp 491-95 and 587. 

(12) BlUott III , p. 367. 
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ruling in 132t3 A. Thirdly, the Kaluvachgru inecrip* 
tion of Anitalli'* mentions that after the death of thi8 
monarch, a certain Prolayaniyaka i*escued the country from 
the Mahomadans and ruled over it for a time. I believe 
that this 18 a reference to the repulsion of tiie Mahomadans 
from Rajabmundry in 132 1 A. D., by a acombination of the 
local Hindu chieftains. After Prolayaniyaka, another 
chieftain named Kapayanayaka is said to have ruled over the 
country attended by 75 subordinate NSyakas. These sub- 
ordinates are said to have become independent in their res- 
pective localities after the death of Kapayanayaka. One of 
them was Prolaya Vsma. The earliest known record of this 
Reddi chieftain is dated, as mentioned above, in 1330 A. D. 
It 13 obvious, therefore, that the events mentioned in the 
Kaluvacheru iiiscriphon took place between 1326-1330 A. D, 
In view of this and on account of the statement m the grant 
that Vgina became independent only after the death of 
Kapayanayaka, it become impossible that this first Retjtii 
monarch could be ruling independently from 1320 A, D. 
It IS known further that he was wandering from place to 
place — Dharaplkota'*’, Yinukopda^^ and Bellamknoija and 
finally settled down at Addahki from where he ruled as an 
independent monarches. The traditional accounts state that 


(13) M E fi No 308 of 1915. 

(14) Jom. lei Ao II pp 93-112. 

(15) See the PersiAu insoription at Bajahmuodry la M B. B. 

1925-26, paia 15. 

(IS) See the Kaifi>at of Ko©<J.»vi(J.u p 6 wb^e it is staled that 
PrCla^a entered Dhara{Lik6ta and drove a>vay the R&katiya 
Bubordioates from there See also Sewell’s Antiquites II. 
p. 187. 

(17; See Loo Reo. Ill p. 687 whioh mentioaa that VSma built a 
fort on the lull of this Tillage. 

(18) M. Gurabraluna Sarma — Roodavitisatarajyamu p. 69 , where 
the author quotes two verses from an Inaoription which 
desonbes V8ma as the ruler of Bilaparvata alias Bellamkop^a 
which it famoaa for its big oare^ 



this ting- had to strangle n^ainat the KskatTya oflScials 
Probably, Kolani Rudra, the famous general and minister of 
PratSparudradSva, and the viceroy on the east coast, includ- 
ing part of Guntur District till 1326 A. was one of the 
rivals with whom PrOlaya Vsma had to struggle. I believe 
therefore, that the independence of the Keddis W’as founded 
some time between 1326'30 A. D., and possibly in 1327 
A. D,20 

The lower limit of Reddi rule may also be determined 
with the aid of inscripcions and contemporary history. It is 
known that during the weak rule of KumSragiri. the fourth 
member of the Reddi dynasty, the kings of Vijayanagara 
pushed their territory as far north as Motupalh in the 
Gunthr district.^* His successor Peda Kbmati Vlma 
retrieved this misfortune. 22 g^t an inscription of 
Devaraya II dated 1422 A.D. is to be found as far north as the 
village of PatQ.ru in the Guntur taluk, indicative of the con- 
i^uest of the region by that monarch. This would not have 

(19) Ep Ind. VIII tho Madras Museum plates of Vftms verses 

14 aud 15. 

(20) See verse 54 of the iutroduction to the SvvayOgasaramu pub- 

lished ]Q the Appendix to tho Kakati^a Ssfioi-kSl edited by 
me. The EuamaDdala mentioaed in it is indentioal ^^ith the 
village of that name mtho Gunt^ district and Ganttir taluk. 
Kolam Rudra is mentioned as having made some gifts in 
the village of Santaniaguluru in the Narasaraopet taluk • 
Ob VI 00 sly, the north-eastern half of this district was under 
h)s control till 1326 A. D. PrOlaya V6ma probably aband- 
oned Dharajxikote and VinukoA^a beoanse they were loo 
ntar ihe pro\inoe of Rudra and also retired finally to 
Addahki in the southern part of the Gun^tlr district in th® 
OngCle taluk for the same reason. 

(21) See Loo. Reo., \ol, 42, pp, 422-23 where a obarter issued by 

the Vijayanagara pnnoe Dfivarkya to the merchants of 
Motupalli is mentioned- See also Nel. Dist. Ina. c. p. 
No. ]. 

(22) This monarch is known to have reconquered AddaAH and an* 

nexed Udayagiri, Pottapin&^u and Pulugulaa&4^ from tho 
Vijayanagsra rulers (M. E. R. ,No, 483 of IWL L, B. 
Vol. 22., p 166). 




beeii possible if the Reddi^ were ruling &t KoAdavtdu at this 
time. The latest known date of Peda KSma^^i Vftmais 1319 
A. D. and after him his son RScha V 5ma is said to have 
ruled for four years and was then assassinated by his own 
subordinates. ^3 With KScha Vsma the line of the Keddis 
became extinct. Obviously, this event took place in 142S 
A. D- DsvarSya II of Vijayanagara must have taken ad* 
vantage of this event and annexed the Guntur district. I 
hold therefore that the year 1422 A D. marks the lower 
limit of Reddi rule. This conclusion is corroborated by 
some of the sources of Keddi history. Thus, for example, 
the individual regnal years mentioned in the Kaiflyat of 
Kondavidu yield a total of 95 years. Calculating this period 
from 1327 A. D., which year, according to me, marks the 
Commencement of Reddi rule, we get 1422 A. D., for the 
end of the rule of this dynasty. 

Having determined the duration and limits of Reddi 
rule, we shall now fix the duration of individual reigns. 
PrSlaya Verna founder of the family, is given a reign of 
12, 30 and 32 years in tradition and the old verses. His 
first known inscription is dated 1330 A. D. w’hile the earliest 
record of his son and successor AnapOta bears the date 1353 
A. D. It IS thus evident that ho reigned for 23 years, at the 
least. In view of this, the traditional sources which ascribe 
to him a rule of twelve years seem to be unrehable. The 
other Version that he ruled for 30 or 32 years, may be ex- 
plained m a way consistent with this iiiscnptional evidence* 
As stated already, the Local Records reckon the commence- 
ment of Reddi rule even from 1320 A. D., and equate it with 
the commencement of the rule of PrOlaya Vema, Adding to 
this the period of 32 years, which is described as the duration 
of this king’s rule, we get 1352 A. D„ for the close of his 

t23) According to the Kooiaritidaviakarile this regicide wae tht 
couBequeDOe of the general laigbehariour and oppreasiTs rrit 
of fiAoha VSiua, 



reign. This agrees perfectly with the eridenee of inscrip. 
tions whieh indicate that the reign of PrOlaya’s son and 
saccessor AnapOta began in 1353 A. D. This AnapQta is 
given a reign of 30 years according to some sources while ths 
Kaiftyat of Kond^vidu assigns to him 19 years. The ins* 
oriptions of this king cover, on the other hand, a period of 
8 years between 1353-61 A. D. The earliest record of 
AnavSma the third Reddi king is dated 1371 A. D. It 
may be supposed therefore that Anapota ruled between 
1353 and 1361. Since the earliest record of Anavema is 
dated 1371 A. D., it may be supposed that AnapSta ruled 
till that year and for a period of 18 years- This dura* 
tion accords more or less with the period of 18 years con- 
tained in the Kaiflyat of Kondavidu mentioned above, 
Anavema is said to have ruled for 12 years according to 
some sources and 16 years according to others. His inscrip- 
tions, however, range from 1371 to 1381 A. D. It may be 
considered that his rule ended in the latter year^*. The 
next ruler of the dynasty was Kumiragiri. Only one 
inscription of his has so far come to light^^ and that is 

(24) The latest known record ot Auavema at Sriflailam is dated 1377 
A. U. (M E. K. No. 20 of 1915) but by 1385-86 A D. 
this place aeemB to hare passed into the hands of Hari Kara 
II of Vijayanagara (M, E. Ra Nos. 257 and 270 of 1905J. 
It IB not known if Anavdraa fought with any Vijayanagara 
ruler. It may be supposed therefore that Hari Hara ocou- 
pied the SriSailam region only after tlie death of Anarema. 
This Vijayanagara aggression into the territory might 

also have been due to the weakness of Anavgtna’s suooeas. 
Kum&ragiri, whom his brother -in-lavi and minister K&tny^ 
Vdma is said to have placed on the throne and hunself ez- 
eroised authority on his behalf (See verso 19 of the Tottara 
rntX^i plates in Ep Ind IV • p« 318). K&tsya V8ma figures 
as a powerful ohieftain even from 1386 A. p., and it may 
be ooQoluded that Kam^ragin's aocessiou took place a few 
years earlier. For these reasona^ I consider that the reign 
of Anarflma terminated in 1381 A. D., whioh year also 
happens to be the year of Kumftragin’s aooesaion. 

25) S« Vol V.«No. 1. The saguifioanoe of this insoriptioft 
has been missed by previous writers on Bed^ history* 
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dated 1899 A, D. He may be auppoead to have ascended 
the throne in 1881 and hie reign may be taken to have 
terminated in 1403 A. D.f the earliest known date oE his 
successor Peda Kcma^;! Vsma. The latest records of Peda 
Koma|/i Verna are dated 1419 A. D., and this may be taken 
to be his latest year. The last member of the Re<Jdi dynasty 
was RScha Vsma for whose reign there is no inscripiional 
evidence. The traditional sources however assign to him a 
reign of four years. Calculating this period from the last 
known date of Peda KtSmati V6ma» we get 1422*23 A. D. 
for the termination of RScha V Sma’s reign. This date agrees 
perfectly with the view expressed above that DevarSya II of 
Vijayanagara annexed the KopcJavT^u kingdom in 1428 
A. D. 

In view of the foregoing discussion, the chronology of 
the Redd-i kings of Kopdavldu may be stated as follows; — 


PrOlaya Yema 

1327-53 

26 

years 

AnapOta 

1353-71 

18 

99 

Anaveora 

1371-81 

10 

99 

KumSragiri 

1381-1403 

22 

99 

Peda KSmati Verna 

1403-19 

16 

99 

KSchavema 

1419-22 

4 

99 
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SOME NOBLE FAMILIES OF THE EASTERN 
CALUKYAN PERIOD 615-1070 A. D. 

K. K. SUBRAMAMIAN, M. A., Ph. D. 

In the long roll of Eastern Calttkyan inscriptions, we 
meet with some nobles of the land now^ and then. Some of 
them were generals, some were heads of Distracts and others 
appear merely as royal relations. They were bound to 
render military service to their lord and king and, m turn, 
the king gave them fiefs which were more or less hereditary. 
These feudatory lords seem to have exercised something 
more than revenue jurisdiction. 

The earliest noble man to be mentioned is A^avidur- 
jaya of the Matsya family who was a general of Kubja 
VisflU Vardhana, the founder of the Eastern Calukyan 
dynasty. At a later date, we meet with the Matsyas of 
Vaddadi near Anakapalle. 

Buddhavarman of the Durjaya family also served 
Kubja Viwu. The name Durjaya occurs with reference 
to the early ancestors of the Velnati family or the family 
which had Velanadu or Aruvelangcju as its fief MahSraja 
Raiiadurjaya occurs in an eighth century copperplate from 
Pithapuram but, perhaps, he was related to the family of 
A^vidurjaya and not to that of Buddhavarman Durjaya . 
The Kondapadmatis, a petty feudatory family of Guntur 
District are said to have belonged to the Durjaya family. 
Probably, they were descended from Buddhavarman. 

The Pat^avardhini family was also ‘equally ancient. 
Kalakampa killed Daddara the great foe of Kubja Vispu. 
Bhattakala, his grandson KadeyargjS, his son Pfi^wjarafiga, 
Somlditya, his son PpithvyargjS, his son Bhandanaditya — 
Kuntgditya, Yuvarajg Bellgladeva Velabhata Boddiya son 
of Pammava, Kadeya grandson of Pgijdarafiga, Duggargja 
great grandson of Piijdarafiga all these belonging to the 
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Pat^avardhanT family have served successive sovereigns. We 
don’t hear of the PattavardhauT after the reign of Amma II 
(945-970) who pays the family the compliment of heredi- 
tary officials of the state. Probably, the Pa(tavardhani& had 
their fief somewhere in the north of Neliore District. All 
of them are known to us as generals and Panijaraftga is 
really the most famous. His military exploits in the 
reign of Vijayaditya 111 and his inscription in early Telugu 
at Addahki are deservedly famous. Bhandanaditya was 
given Gonturu and 12 hamlets by Amma I (918-25) for his 
invaluable military services. Chameka of this family be- 
came a Jama nun Paiitrangara and P.ittavardhan are 
two villages in \'izagapatam district but, we don’t know for 
certain if the PattavardhauT family had anything to do 
with them. 

Another family which got into limelight m the second 
Amiuaraja’s lime was -that of Kolanu (near Kolleru lake m 
Vehgi), It was perhaps Pola in origin. Baladitya or 
Coladitya’s son was Nfpakaina father-in-law of Amma II. 
Nfpakama’s son was traiidanarayana. There was another 
Nfpakama, Commander in \ imaladitya’s reign. Kolani 
KStamanayaka was a general of Kulottufiga Cola II. The 
traitorous Kolani.s .uded Kaling.i agaiiisi Cola in the 12th 
century and so the Veliiati Kajeudra killed Kolani Bhlma . 
It IS quite possible that ,)at.i (’lioda of the period before 
Saktivarmaij son ot Danari.iava was of this family. Choda 
Bol of Indrabhattaraka’s grant (663 A. D.) is the earliest 
Cola name we meat with on the coastal side m Andhra. 
At a later date Telugu Cholas of Neliore play a notable part 
and patronise Telugu culture till the KakatTyas step into tlie 
breach caused by the decline of Cola rule. 

Telugu Pallavas are met With injlater epigraphs. But, in 
this period we know only of the Kuppapayya son of Samanta 
Makahyaraja and grandson of Kahvarman. He was of the 
famous Pallavamalla family. He belonged to VelanaiJuj 
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East Guntur district. Mukariyaraja is styled MahSsamanta 
and amStya of Tala the usurper and he died fighting for his 
king. 


Some of the Eastern Callikyas married Haihaya prin- 
cesses. Nypakama was the son of Visiju V and a 
Haihaya and Nfparudra was the son of Yisiju IV and a 
Haihaya Queen. They were very loyal to their half bro- 
thers who ascended the throne. Vijayaditya tVlI also 
married a Haihaya, We meet with a petty Haihaya family 
in Godavari district at a later time and it is quite likely that 
a Haihaya branch established itself m Andhra during this 
period. 

The Velariati or Velnati or Velanadu chiefs had been 
attached to the Eastern Calukya sovereigns from the time 
of Calukya Bhlma II (934-45) They seem to have started 
their career as chiefs under a Pallava ruler in ISattenapalli 
taluk. They belonged to the fourth ca.ste. 

Malliya was devoted to Caltikya Bhlma II. His 
grandson Erraya served a Vispuvardhana, a successor of 
Bhlma. Vimaladitya was served by Kudiyavarman who 
was made Governor of Kiidtahara visaya tnear Masuli- 
patam). Kajaraja I and Kulottuhga I were faithfully 
served by Nanna and Gofika and the latter was made lord 
of Aruvelnaduland temporary Governor of Andhra by the 
Emperor. Gohka’s son Coda had the honor of being 
adopted as his son by Kulottiinga who gave liiin AAngi- 
maijdala, while Vidura, Coda’s first cousin w.is similarly 
rewarded by \ iracoda for having fought with a Pai^dya. 
Coda’s son Gofika II ruled Andhra as Deputy and his son 
Rajendra Coda was made ruler of Andhra by Cola 
Rajaraja II. Rajendra Coda seems to have transferred his 
allegiance temporarily to Yikramu of Kalyap as the West- 
ern Cglfikya was too powerful for him. 
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The genealogy of only three more families is known 
to us. Indaparaja grandson of Maharatta Indaparaja of 
Manyikheta was given a fief by Amma I. Kakariya Gund- 
yana, son of Eriya and grandson! of Ratta lGun(Jiya belong- 
ed to the Saraantavoddi family and its fief was on the 
border of Hyderabad in Nandigaraa taluk. He is called 
Visayadhyaksa and he had his own ministers one of 
whom even bore the courtesy title of Maharaja. We don’t 
know if KakatTya had anything to do with later Kakatlya. 
In the reign of Amma II again, another family to which 
Duggaraja belonged is mentioned and it seems to have had 
much influence at the court. 

Individual nobles are met with here and there. Koniji- 
varman'of Aryahu served Indrabhattaraka. Jayasimha II 
was served by Niravadya Sakalaloka PfthvT Gamundi, 
Nissaramji appears in the reigns of Mangi and Visnu III. 
Niravadyesa Vatsala and Jayarupa are met with iu' the 
reigns of Vijayaditj a II and Visnu V. Prince Vajjaya 
Panara and Richiya Pedden a Bhlma, Bhima BhUpa (son 
of Chamniara]!! of the Nagakula, lord of Megagiri and 
Malaya Bhiiskam) and Appana of Aryakula served Kajaraja 
[, Vi]ayaditya and Saktivarman respectively- 

These noble farailn's have peculiar local interest. They 
are interesting to the historian because some light is 
thrown by them on the administrative system of those 
days It will be a fascinating theme to work out their pre- 
vious and later histories in close connection with the histo- 
nes of the localities with which they are associated in the 
inscriptions. 
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THE EPOCH OF THE KALACHUBI— OHEDI ERA. 

Peof. V. V. Mtkashi, m. a., Nagpur. 

The first conjecture about the epoch of the Chedi or 
Kalachuri era, which was found used in dating several re- 
cords in the Central Provinces^ was made l)y Dr. Fitz- 
Edward Hall, who in his article on the Bher3-GhSt inscri' 
ption of Alhaindevi dated Samvat 107 and the Tewar ins- 
cription of the time of Jayasimhadeva dated Samvat 928 
showed that the unspecified era used m the Kalachuri records 
might hav'c commenced about A. D. 2.50.' Subsequently 
in 1878 Sir A. Cunningham annoanred in the Introduction 
(ji. VI) to his A. S. -R., Vol VHl, that he had found among 
the inscriptions collected by his assistant Beglar in the 
eastern part of the Central PioMnces, two which were speci- 
fically dated m the Chedi sarhvatsaia and tuo others in the 
Kalachuri samvat. He identified the two eras as ^the 
princes of Chedi wuire of the Kalachuri branch of the 
Haihaya tribe’. He also stated that he had examined some 
eight verifiable dates c f the era and h id found by calculation 
that the era began in A D 2 19, the year 25(1 being the year 
1 of the Chedi Samvat. The det.iils of these eiuht dates 
were given by him together with the ccriespondiiig Chri- 
stian dates in the -1. 5. R , Vol IX, p 111, which showed 
that only four of them were found to be legular, with the 
epoch of A. D. 219. But Sir A. Cuniunohuni felt satisfied 
with the result and stated in his Indian Eras that A. D 
249ssO. and A. D. 250=1 was the true starting point 
of the Chedi era. 

Cunningham’s conjecture about the epoch of the era was 
corroborated by the dates of the Nausari pktes and the odd 


1. J. A, 0. S., Vol. VI (1860)^ p 501 Tho article was preaonted to the 
Society on October 26, 1859 
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KSvi plate of the Gurjara king Jayabha^ia III, ' which on 
calculation appeared regular W7th the epoch of A. D. 249- 
250, No definite suggestion about the month and the tithi 
when the era actually coniineiiced was, however, made until 
Dr, Kielhorn published his article entitled ‘the Epoch of the 
Kalachuri or Chedi Era’ in the Indian Anw/yary, V ol. XV II, 
pp 215 £. In that article Kielhorn showed, by an examina- 
tion of 12 dates of the Later Kalachuris and their feudatorich 
and two dates of the Gurjara king Jayabhata HI, that ‘the 
only equation which yields correct week-days for those Chedi 
inscriptions in which the week-day is mentioned is Chedt 
Samvat 0-A D 24^-249 and Chedi Samvat 1 — A, D. 
249-25'', and that if we wish to work out the dates by a 
uniform process we must take the Chedi ycir to commence 
with the month Bhadrapada and must accordinlgy start from 
July 28, A D 249 = Bhadrapada §u di 1 ot the northern 
Vikrama year 807 current a^ the fir^t day of the first cur- 
rent year of the Chedi era. In a note Kielhorn remarked 
that a year beginning with the month ASvina would suit the 
dates exainini'd by liirn as well as the one beginning widi 
Bhadrapada, but he preft rri'd ihc latter beouise ‘Alboruni 
does mention a year beginning wnlh Bhadrapada’. As re- 
gards the at tan geuieii I of foitnights Kielhorn found that it 
was the pfinnmdnta one, in which the dark half of a month 
precedes the light half. 

Kielhorn’s calculations made on the basis of the epoch 
of A D. 2f8'l’49 show'd that of the tcurteeii dates examined 
by him, in none of which the year was qualified either as 
current or expired, eleven were found recorded in current 
years, two in expired years and one in a yeai, which is to 
be taken aa expired if the Chedi year commenced on Bhadra- 
piada au. di 1, but as current it it began on ASvina §u. di. 1. 

2. Itid Vol XIII, pp 7G-77. The Giirjara princi’ who granted tho 
Kavi plate should now be called Javabhata IV inview of the 
Ptmoo of Wales Museum plates of Jajabhata (IVl dated ut the 
(Chedi) year 486 See Aoharya— £fi«loncaZ ImertpUont of 
Guferat^ VoK IX pp. 53£f . 
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This proportion of current and expired years of the Chedi 
era was, however, the reverse of what Ivielhorn himself found 
in the case of other eras, such as the Vikrama, Saka and 
Ne var eras. It was pointed out by Dr. R. G Bhandarkar 
and others “that the Hindus’ usual, though not invariable, 
way of expressing a date was not ‘in the year so and so’ but 
‘after so many years had elapsed since such and such an 
event had taken place’, i” The case of the Chedi era which 
seemed to be an exception to the general rule was cited by 
Fleet * m support of his view that the years of the Gupta 
era, which were not qualified as current or expired, should 
be taken as current. This controversy about the general 
practice of the Hindus in dating their records in the middle 
ages led Kielhorn to revise his conclusion about the epoch of 
the Chedi era. In his article ‘Die Epoche der Chedi- Aera’ 
contributed to Festgruss an Roth^ and in another on 
the Bher?-Ghat inscription of Alhanadevi in the Ep Ind. 
Vol. 11, pp« 7f., both of which were published m 1893, he 
expressed his opinion that in conformity with the common 
usage observed in the case of other eras, the epoch of the 
Chedi era should be fixed in such a way that all or at least 
a great majority of the available verifiable dates would be in 
expired years. He, therefore, proposed A D, 247-248 as 
the epoch of the era. As regards the beginning of the Chedi 
year, he drew attention to the following remark in Cole- 
brooke’s letter written at Nagpur on the SOtli October 1799: 
‘The new year begins here ivith the light fortnight of 
A&vina; but opening in the midst of DurgS’s festival, the 
New Year’s day is only celebrated on (he lUth lunar day’.r, 
Kielhorn thought that the AivinUdi year, which was current 

n See Citlleelid Workt of Str R. G Bhandarkar Vol III, pp 388-389 
The paper was communicated to the Bom. Br. R S on the 
Ist August 1889. 

4 lid Ant. Vol. XX (1891) pp- 387- 

5 See pp 53-56. 

6. T. CoUhfoolce 1 873) by Sir T. E Colebrooke 

p. 163. 
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down to Colebrooke’s time in a part of the count ry pre- 
viously included in the Chedi kingdom, might be reminiscent 
of the Chedi year and as such a year suited all the twelve 
Chedi dates known till then, he fixed the 5th September 
(Afivina &u. di. 1) A. D. 248 as the first day of the first 
current year and the 26th August (A&vina Su. di. A. D 
249 as the first day of the first expired year of the Chedi 
era. He next showed that all the twelve verifiable Chedi dates 
in the inscriptions of the Later Kalachuris and their feuda- 
tories, which were known till then, were, without exception, 
in expired years. The two early dates, 456 and 486, ol the 
Nausari and Kavi plates, however, presented difficulties 
which Ivielhorn acknowledged in the foot-notes to his List 
of Northern Inscriptions.^ 

Three more Chedi dates containing the necessary data 
for verification were subseijuently discovered and were cal- 
culated by Kielhoni before his death — viz. (1) the S>Smath 
fragmentary stone inscription of the time of Karija® dated 
'' Sa\^Aivatsare 8] 10 Asvina siidi 15 Ravau (corresponding, 
for the expired Kalacliuri year 810, to Sunday the 4th 
October 1058) ; (2; Tahankapar (first plate) of Pamparaja’* 
dated ‘SdikvataU) 965 Bhsdrapada vadi 10 Mr{ga~rikshe 
So\_ma'\-dine (corresponding, for the current Chedi year 
966, to Monday the 12tb August A D, 1213); and (3) 
Tahankapar (second) plate of PamparSja'*^ dated ' Samvai 
966 . .tsviSi'a)ra~sa7miatsare Karitila-mS6e ChitrS,-ri{r)kshe 
Ravi-dine Sury-oparSye (corresponding, for the expired 
Chedi year 960, to Sunday the 5th October A D. 1214). 
Besides, he found it necessary to change his reading and the 
corresponding Christian date in the case of one of the pre- 
viously known twelve Chedi dates, viz, (4) that of the She- 
orinarayap image inscription which he now read as Kalachuri 

7. Suo p- 67 ft. n 6 md 7. 

8. .4 S J, An for 1906-7, p 100. 

9. Ep. Ind , Vol IX, pp. 129-130 

10. /2>M.,VoLlX, P.1S9. 
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sci'Jkvatsare 11898/ j Asvina sudi 7 Soma-dine^^ from a photo** 
graph supplied by Dr (then Mr.) D. h, Bhandarkar and 
found by calculation to correspond, for the current Chedi 
year 898, to Monday the 24th September A. D. 1145. 

Kielhorn’s final view that the epoch of the Chedi era 
IS A. D. 247-248 was confirmed by these new dates ; for 
while tvso ot them (viz. 1 and 3) might have been taken as 
current years with the epoch of A. D. 248-249, the other 
two (viz. 2 and 4) would have appeared irregular according 
to that epoch. The Litter dates, again, showed that ‘Ilala- 
churi years, occasionally and exceptionally, are quoted as 
current years’.*^ 

Since 1893 scholars have generally accepted Kielhorn’s 
conclusion that the Chedi era commenced on A§vina &u. di 
1 (corresponding to the 5th Septemlier) in A. D. 248* 
Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit alone, differing from Kielhorn, hag 
suggested that the Chedi year might have commenced on 
the first tithi of the dark fortnight of the purnirnSnia 
A&vina.*^ 

Since Kielhorn’s time as many as thirteen new dates of 
the Chedi era have come to light and though they hare 
been calculated and the corresjiondmg Christian dates have 
generally, been given by the scholars who have edited the 
records in which tney occur, none has so far comprehensively 
dealt with them with a view to sec how far they support or 
go against Kielho-n’s view regarding the epoch of the Chedi 
era and the begiimmg of the Chedi year. 

Having recently had to verify all the Chedi dates I have 
come to the conclusion that the epoch A D. 247-248 finally 
fixed by Kielhorn is correct so far as it concerns the later 

11 i/ail., Vol. IX,p. 130. 

12. Tbid., Vol [X, p. 130. 

1 3 Soe Ills Utitufy of Indian Atlronomy (Mar&tl>>} (fifst publishod in 1896 

Seoond Ed. p. 375« 
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Katachuri dates ; bat taking all thjse dates into consider* 
ation, I am convinced that with that epoch the Chedi year 
could not have commenced on A&vina su. di. 1 as held by 
Kielhorn. On the other hand some of the lately discovered 
dates go to show that the year must have begun on some 
day between ASvina su, di. 15 mn^Phalguna va. di, 7. And 
since we do not know of a Hindu year beginning in any of 
the months from Marga§Trsa to Phalguna as current in, 
any of the provinces under the Kalachuris/^l think it pro- 
bable that like the Southern V ikraraa year, the Chedi year 
also commenced on Karttik su di.. 1, especially because the 
era seems to have originated in Western India, where the 
KSrttikadi variety was the standard one. 

To prove my view I give below nine ** out of the 
thirteen lately discovered Chedi dates together with their 
corresponding Christian dates according to the epoch of 
A. 247 2 18. These dates are arranged below under two 
heads : A- Dates in expired years and B-Date in current year^ 
As according to my view the Chedi era commenced on the 
pUrmmdnfa Kirttika Su. di. 1 in A. D. 248 (corresponding 
to the expired Saka year 170), to convert a current Chedi 
year into an expired Chaitradi l§aka year we have to add 169 
when the date falls in the bright fortnight of KSrttika or in 
any of the months from MSrga&lrsa to Phalguna and 170 

13 (a) Alherum mentions a year boginning in MftrgaBIrsa, but from the 

aoooont he gives of it, it seems to have been current in the north-weat 
of India, from Multan to Smdh and Kanauj (Sea Saebau’s tx Vol. lli 
pp 8-9) 

14 I omit the following four dates for the reason stated in each oaso:*-^!) 

The Gobarwa plates of Kar^adeva, beoanie they luentioo no year of 
the Chedi ora , (2) the Khauhft plates of Yaga^karoa, beoause the 
date 18 found to be irregular (See the disoussiou aboat it m my 
article, ^8omc Kalaohun Dates' tube published in the Woolner Con^ 
mimoraiion Voiume) , (3) the Ghotia platosiof PyithTidara H, be- 
cause the immerala of the date are evidently inooirect and (i) tae 
Amod& plates of J&jalladeva (II), because the last figure of the 
date 18 QBqertain. 
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in all other cases. Similarly, to convert an expired Chedi 
year into an expired Saka year vre have to add 170 and 171 
respectively in the same circumstances 

K— Dates in Expired Years. 

1 The Rewah stone inscription of the time of Karpa (Bhan- 
darkar’s List No. 1236) (from an mk-impression 
iwith me) Sa^vatsata (rn) 812 6rimat-Karna-prakaia 
(ia) vyavaharanaya navama-samvatsare Mdgha'^ 
sudi 10 Guru i. e. the year 812, the ninth year of 
the administration established by Kanja, the 10th 
tithi of the bright fortnight of MSgha, a Thursday— 
The corresponding Christian date (for the expired 
^aka year 812 + 170 = D82j Thursday, the 4th 
January A. D. 1061 when the tenth tithi of the 
bright fortnight of Magha ended 3 h. 10 m. after 
mean sunrise. 

2. The Sheoringrayaij plates of Katnadeva II {Ind. Disi. 

Quart., Vol. IV, pp. 31 £.) Sa^vaiait) 878 
Bhddra-sudi 5 Ravau i e. the ytar 878, the fifth 
tithi of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada, a 
Sunday. The corresponding Christian date (for 
expired Saka year 878 + 171 = 1049) is Sunday, the 
14th August A. D. 1127 On that day the fifth 
tithi of the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada ended 
8 h. 50 m. after mean sunrise. 

3. The Sarkho plates of Ratnadeva II Ind., Voh 
XXII, pp. 159f.) Ten-IIs{i)tty-adhiksashfa = vatsara- 
iate gate dine gihpaf eh Rdrttikydm.atha rohnibha-samaye 
rdtres=-ca ydma-tryejSrimad-Itatna^naresvarasya sadasi 
jyotirviddm-agratah. mrma-grdsam-anusna-gol pravadatd, 
tirnnS pratijnd-nadt t=i e. the year SSO.Karttikt Su. di.l5, 
Thursday with a total eclipse of the moon vn hen she was in 

15 Of the vcrifloation of dates I have used throii{p|oat g, pillar's 
indiapenaablo work ^An Jndtqn 
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the CotiBtellatlon of RohiijT. The corresponding Christian date 
for the expired Saka year (880+ 170 “1050) is Thursday, 
the 8th November A. D. ]li!8. The moon was totally ecli- 
psed in the third quirter of the night. The naksaira Ko- 
hiijT commenced 13 h. 30 m. after mean sunrise on that 
day. 

4. The Amod§ plates (first set) of PpthvTdeva II (7nrf. 
Hist. Quart., Vo. I, pp, 409 £f.) 1. 25 Chaitre Soma-grake 
sati., 1. 83, Saihvat 900 i. e. the year 900, a lunar eclipse in 
the month of Caitra. The corresponding Christian date (for 
the expired Saka year 800+171=1071) is Friday, the 
25th Maroh'A.D. 1149. On that day there occurred a lunar 
eclipse visible at llatanpur. 

5. The AmodS plates (second sei) of PpthvTdeva II. 
{Ind., Uist. Quart, Vol. I, pp. iQ Saihmt 905 Asvi 
{ivi)na-sudi 6 Bhaume i. e the year 905, the sixth titln of 
the bright lortnight of A§vina, a Tuesdav. Tue conespond- 
ing Chirstisin date (for the expired Saka year 905 + 170 = 
1075)i8 Tuesday, the 14th September A.D. 1154. On that day 
the sixth tithi of the bright fortnightof Asvina commenced 1 
h. 15 ra after mean sunrise. With the Chedi year commen- 
cing on A&vma au, di. 1 m A, 1). 248., this date should fall 
in A. 1). 1152 if the Chedi year is taken us current, and in 
A. D, 1153 if it is taken as expired But in A. L). 1152 
the tithi ended 7 h 30 in. after mean sunrise on Saturday 
the 6th September^ and m A. D. Ii53 it ended 7h. after 
(mean sunrise on Friday (the 25th September). In either 
case it would have to be regarded as irregular. 

6. The Jubbulpore Kotwali plates of Jayasimha {Ep. 
Ind. Vol. XXI, pp. 91 f.) Sa^vat 918 Asvi na sudi paurna- 
tithau Sani-dine TripuryatAi So?na-grahane, i. e,. 
the year 918, the fifteenth tithi of the bright fortnight of 
Aivina, a Saturday, at TripurT, a lunar eclipse. The corres- 
ponding Christian date (for the expired Saka year 918 + 17X 
“1088) is Saturday, the 30th September A, D. 1167. Qn 
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that day the fuU moon tithi ended 13h. after mean sunriee 
nnd there was a lunar eclipse. With the Chedi era cnmmen* 
dng on ASvina Su. di. 1 in A. D. 248, this date should fall 
in A. U. 1165 if the year is current and in A. D. 1166 if it 
ia expired. But in A. D, 1166 the fell on Tuesday, the 
21st September and in A. D. 1166 it fell on Monday, (the 
lOth Octobar). Again, in neither year was there a lunar 
eclipse on the given tiihi- 

7. The Rewah plates of the time of Vijayasimha (Ep- 
Ind,, Vol XIX, pp 265 i.) Saihvat 944 BhSdrayada-sudi 
li Sukre i. e, the year 944, the first of the bright 
fortnight of BliSdrapada, a Friday. The corresponding 
Christian date (for the expired Saka year 944 + 171=* 
1115) is Friday, the 30th July A. D. 1193. On that day 
the first tithi of the bright fortnight of Bfiadrapada ended 
22h. 20 m. after mean sunrise, 

8. The Pendrftbandh plates of PratSpamalla (Ep. Ind.^ 
Vol. XXII, pp. lf)l 26 GrSmo Maknra-snmkrdntau dat- 
tah saTikalpa- piirvalah 1. 35 Sarhvata U) 965 da Palasadd- 
samdvdsid-vi{tavi)jaya-la(ah Mdgha-mdi 10 MaAgala- 
di ne. As it stands, the date is irregular., for in none of the 
years 1212-1215 was the tenth of the bright fortnight 
of MSgha connected with a Tuesday. If, however sudi is 
taken to be a mistake for vc.di it corresponds (for the expired 
Saka year 966+ 170 = 1135y regularly to Tuesday, the 7th 
January A. D, 1214.) On that day the tenth tithi of the dark 
fortnight of the purnimSnta Magha ended lOh. 45 ,m, after 
mean sunrise. 


B. Date in Current Year. 

9. The Amoda plates of Pfthvtdeva (Ep, Ind.t Vol XJX, 
pp, 78 f.) 11. 27-38-GAd {Phd) lguna-kr§p,a-saptataydtn 
Ravidine. 1. 41 Ched-Uasya Saih 831, i. e, the year 831, the 
ieventh tithi of the dark fortnight of PhSlguna a simday. 



l?he corresponding date (for the expired Saka year 831 + 1^9 
■■1000) is Sunday, the 27th January A. D, 1079, On that 
day the seventh tithi of the dark fortnight of the pUrnt~ 
mSnia Ph&lguna ended -7h. 30m. after mean sunrise. 

A careful examination of these nine dates will show that — 
(1) All these dates can be shown to be regular only according 
to the epoch of A. D. 247*248 finally fixed by Kielhornj for 
though the dates 1-8 might also be explained as dates in 
current years with the epoch of A. D. 248-249, that epoch 
will not at all do for the date 9, 

This date, therefore, clearly proves the correctness 
of the epoch A D. 247-248. There were only two such dates 
in current years*® known to Kielhorn. 

(J)The dates 2 and 7 clearly show that with the epoch 
of A. D. 247-248 the Chedi year must have beguli m some 
month later than BhSdrapada. There was only one date of 
this type** known to aielhorn, which rendered his earlier view 
about the Chedi year commencing in BhSdrapada impossible 
when he changed tne epoch to A. D. 247-248 

(3) As seen above, an AsvinMi year with the epoch of 
A. D, 24 7-248 will not at all suit the dates ."i and 6. For 
them a year beginning in some month later than ASviiia is re- 
quired. Now the date 9 shows that the Chedi year must have 
commenced before PhSlgutui va. di. 7. The begum iiig of 
the Chedi year must, therefore, Jie between Alvina su. di» 15 
(the tithi of the date 6) and PhSlguna va. di. 7 the iithi of 
the date 9) . Though it is not yet possible to settle this 
question definitely, I thmk it probable that the era commen- 
ced on Karttika Su. di 1 for the reasons already stated. 

ill See the detea 2 ud 4 oo pp. 545-46, above. 

17. The date of the iiewah oopper.plate laeoriptioD of KirtivariDAii, Ind. 
jint. Vol XVll, pp <219 and 224 f. 
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(4) Antiong the nine dates theffi ar6 only two (viz,, tko 
dates 8 and 9) which fall in the dark fortnight, they corro- 
borate Kielhorn’s conclusion that the arrangement of fort- 
nights m the Chedi era was the purnimSnta one, 

(5) The proportion of expired years to current ones is 
8*. 1, which ig in accordance with that observed m the case 
of the dates of other eras. 

A KSfltikSdi year will also suit almost all the dates known 
to Kielhorn. The only dates that require to be specially 
consider rfd here are those falling m Alvina. Only two such 
dates were known to Kielhorn, viz., (1) the date ol the Sfir- 
nath fragmentary stone inscription of the time of Karijadeva 
Sarhoatsare 810 Aivina-sudi 15 Ravau, the corresponding 
Christian date being Sunday, the 4th October a* d. 1058; and 
(2) the date of the Sheorniarayaij image inscription -Aa/fcAMri 
Sa^vatsare(l898llAsvina-sudt 7 Soma-diney the correspond- 
ing Christian date being Monday, the 24th September A. D. 
1145. Of these the former presents no difficulty. Only, it 
will now have to be considered as citing the current and not 
the expired year as was supposed by Kielhorn, In regard to 
the latter it may be noted that its reading has been a matter 
of controversy for a very long time. Sir R. Jenkins first pub- 
lished It in the Ast iHc Re^earcf^s, Vol. XV, p. 505 as 
vat 898iAshtmn shudh saptami. Cunningham in his A, S. 
R, Vol, IX gave it aa in the Kalachuri Sa^vat^ in the year 
898 Asvin sudi Some on p. 86 and as 898 Asvina sudi 7, 
Monday on p. 111. Subsequently in his AS.R.^ Vol.XVII, 
plate XX, he published a photozincograph of only part of 
it which reads Kalachuri^, samvatsare 898^ He again re- 
ferred to it in his Indian EraSi p.6 where he remarked, ‘A fresh 
examination has shown the date to be Asvin su. di. 2 (and not 
Asvin su, di. 7.) Kielhorn at first accepted this last statement 
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o£ Cuaninghiina and on calculation found that the date corres- 
ponded to Monday the 9th September a. d. 1146, on which 
day the second iitki o£ the bright fortnight of Afivina ended 
21 h, 54 m, after mean sunrise. As he was then of opinion that 
the Ohedi year wai EhUdrapadddi and the era commenced 
in A. D, 249, he concluded that the year 898 of this date was 
a current year. Subsequently his article on the era in Fest~ 
gruss an Roth he confirmed the aforementioned reading from a 
facsimile and gave the same corresponding date as before, 
but as he had then come to the conclusion that the Chedi era 
commenced on ASvina §u. di. 1 of a, d. 248, he took the year 
of the date as expired. Dr. (then Mr.) D. R. Bhandarkar 
next stated in his notice of the inscription inP. R. A.S.^ 

I. for 1903-4 that the inscription was dated 898 Kalachuri 
era, Monday the 7th of the bright half of ASvina. From a 
photograph of the inscription supplied by him, Kielhorn also 
finally read the inscription as Kalachuri :saihvatsare II 898 0 
Aivina-sudi 7 Soma-dine and stated that it regularly corres- 
ponded for the current Kalachuri year 81)8, to Monday, the 
24th September a. d. 1145 when the 7th tithi of the bright 
half of ASvina ended 20h. 57 m after mean sunrioe^ This 
date seemed to confirm Kielhorn’s opinion that the Chedi 
year began in A&vina, for it showed that the month of ASvina 
fell, in any case, in the beginning of that year. But the re- 
cent di 8 CoV 3 ry of the dates 5 and 6 noticed above, which 
show that the Chedi year began in some month later than 
ASvina, has rendered the accuracy of the date of the Sheorin- 
ayftyaij inscription open to question. There is, of course, no 
doubt about the reading of the date. I have satisfied myself 
that the reading finally adopted by Kielhorn is correct, 
but with that reading the date appears to be irregular ; for 
with the Chedi year commencing in some month later than 
ASvina, the 7th tithi of the bright half of ASvina would, in 
the current year 898, fall on Saturday (the 14th September 
A.. D. 1146 ) and in the expired Chedi year 898 , on Friday 



the 3rd October A. D. 1147.) In neither case was the AVA* 
connected with a Monday. The question, therefore, arise 
whether we should take the Chedi era to be Aivinadi, on the 
authority of this date and treat the dates 5 and 6 as irregular 
or whether on the authority of these latter dates we should 
take the Chedi year to have commenced in some month later 
than A&vina (probably in Kftrttika.) I choose the latter course 
not only because a larger number of dates would, otherwise^ 
appear irregular, but also because the evidence on which Kiel- 
horn relied for taking the Chedi year to be Aivin^di is, as 
shown below, questionable. As for the date of the Sheoriiiara- 
yai> inscription, the conjecture may be hazarded that owing to 
the similarity in the NSgart figures 2 and 7 of the twelfth 
century a. d, the writer or the engraver committed a mistake 
in recording the tithi and wrote or engraved 7 in place of 2, 
The confusion in reading the figure of the which per- 

sisted for a long time, shows that such a mistake is not un- 
likely. The intended date Monday the 2nd tithi ot the bright 
fortnight of A§vina regularly corresponds, for the current 
Kdrttik3.di Chedi year 898, to Monday the 9th September 
A. D. 1146. 


Let us next turn to the evidence on which Kiel horn 
relied for his view that the Chedi year commenced on ASvina 
§ 11 . di. 1. As stated above, he found the following state- 
ment in a letter written by Colebrooke at Nagpur on the 
30th October 1799 . ‘The new year bc-gins here with the 
light fortnight of A§vina, but opening in the midst of DurgS’s 
festival, New Year’s Day is only celebrated on the lOth 
lunar day.’ Kielhorn took this usage as reramiscent of the 
Chedi year, tor according to him the country round Nagpur 
was previously included in the Chedi kingdom. But Cole- 
brooke’s statement is clearly due to some misunderstanding. 
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He appointed Resident at the Court of the Bhonslfi 

BSjil of Nagpur and he stayed at Nagpur from the 18th 
March 1799 to the I'lth May 1801. The statement referred 
to by Kielhorn occurs in the Journal of Occurrences at 
Nagpur, ^hich Colebrooke privately kept and from which 
some extracts have been printed in the Life by his son, Sir 
T. E. Colebrooke. As the context shows the statement 
in question refers to the festival of Durga which is to this 
day celebrated with great eclat not only in the Central 
Provinces, but m other parts of India also. In the MahS- 
rSftra the DasarS or the Vi)aya’daiaml, m the 10th day of 
the festival is called, was celebrated with great pomp and 
splendour during the Maratha rule, as marking the end of 
the monsoon and the comnaeiicement of the season for 
military operations Under the date 30th Octolier 1799, 
Colebrooke gives in the Journal a graphic description of the 
DasarS festival which he attended at the Raja’s invitation. 
He seems to have thought that the festival marked the 
beginning of the new year, but he was clearly mistaken in 
thi 9 , *** The era current in the country round Nagpur during 
the 18th century was the so-called Sgliv’Sharia or Saka era 
That the Saka year did not then begin in A§vma even at 
Nagpur there can be no possible doubt. Dates of contem- 
porary statepaper.s cannot, unfortunately, be cited to prove 
this, for the Bhonslas, like other Maratha chiefs, almost 
invariably, used the Muhommadan year in dating their 
records. But if proof is needed, it would be fnnushed by the 

18 In a note added to the statement tht'^ditor oiihe Life of Colehroulii 
(p. 163) remarks- ‘it would appear too from a passage m Niebiilu ’ h 
travels that the reckonmg in ifso at Nagpur svaa ^oIlo^^ed m Coinha> 
and Q-Djorat at the time of the traveller’s visit The >ear i-n baid by 
him to begin with the month of KdT'tiika^ evid< ntlv refeiring to tlio 
Autumnal Equinox ’ The Editor is hen t videutlv confounding the 
Purga festival la with the U^vali f<.stual in 
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following date’® which occurs in two MurSthT letters writtett 
evidentlv at Nagpur by Raghoji II, the Bhonsla Eajfi 
of Nagpur and his hi other, KhapdojT alias Chirring jT 
Bapu to record a mutual agreement— Sole 1701 
VihSn ndma samvatsarc miti A^vi^ia hahula pafichami 
Bhrgu-vSsare. This date corresponds, for the amdnta 
A&vina, regularly to Friday the 29 th October A. D. 1779. 
The cyclic year for the Cliaitrddi Saka year 1701 was Vikdrin 
accoidtng to the southern luni-solar system. This date 
clearly shows that the era curient in Nagpur in the time of 
Colebrookc was the Saka eia, its months were amdnta and 
the year coiniin'nced in Chaitia and not in Alvina. 

Even supposing that in Colebrooke’s time the year 
began at Nagpur in the month of ASvina, it can have no 
beiring on the ipacstion of the commencement of the Chedi 
year tor the simp! ■ leasoii th.it the country round Nagpur 
was probably nevir under the rule of -the Kaliicliuris. -® No 
mocr'pSioiis dated ni the Chedi era bave been found in the 
MarathT-speaking districts of the Central Provinces and Berar 
These districts which weid evidently comprised in the three 
M.iiiaraot as mentioned in the Aibole mscrijition ot Pula- 
kesin II Were successively under the Early Chalukyas, the 
Ra4r.ikutis, the P.ir.iuiars, the Later t^alukyas and the 
Yadavas but never under tin; Kalichuris of Tripurl or of 
itatanpur. In the present Central Provinces the use of 
that era was confined to the Chattisgarli and the northern 
Hindi speaking districts 


11) S ‘ 0 Patra-iyavahara (IJiBlorical l>ocmii( nts) 

\m litihfd m 11133), ]>p 147—48. 

20, SoiHO partb of Bciar iHa> }ia\ < lutii iindir the EhtI^ Kala< Inn j King 
Krishuaraja, aH a lioaid of Inn roinH >^^aH found at Uliamoii luaf 
Aujraoti in Jiorai, but (lub< oouib wtu uHtd 1)} other d^nabtiof 
*1bo. 
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Kielhorn’s view that the territory round Uagpur was 
once incluuetl in the Checli kingdom wa# evidently due to 
his wrong identification ot the kings Simhapa and and Kima* 
chandra mintioned in the RSmtek Lakshmai^ Temple in- 
scription with the homonymous kings of the Kaipur branch 
of the Kalachun dynasty.'’ The inscription is fragmen- 
t iry and has not been edited so far. Kielhorn’s knowledge 
of the kings inentiont'd in it was derived from a faint rub- 
bing which he ob ained from Fleet. My examination of the 
inscription has convinced me that it belongs to the Ysdava 
(and not thy Kalacbun) dynasty; for 1.4 of it names the 
royal family as Yadavo va^ah. The kings Simhapa and 
Uamachandra mentioned in 11. 14 and 1!) are evidently the 
well-known kingts of the.Yadava dynasty That the 
rule of the Yadavas extended lu the east as far as Lifljl in 
th ; Balagaat disnict, about 100 miles north by east of 
Nagpur IS clear from a fiagmentary stone inscription of the 
dynasty, found at Lanji,"* which has now been deposited in 
the Central Museum, Ngapur. 


21 Kitilhoru liQH nu'ntiontd this idtnlification at the cud of 

lus article uu tht> Klial&ri Btone lubcnptioii of Hanbraheuiadeva of 
tlu' (P^j/ifama) >(ai 1470, Ep, Itui 11, p, 230. 

22 TIk late Uri Rihadur Uiralal rlso following Kielhorn at first tliought 

thiit the priiioes uiontiuncd in tin* ltatnt<‘k Lakshmatja temple mscrip* 
tion b( longed to tin. Ilaihava dynast} , out ho has not asserted that 
view in the stcond i*d of lus tn C l\ and p* 3. 

That th( so pnnees utrf of the Yadava djnest} is ckai also from the 
fact that the first eight lints of tlie inscription, though niuch damaged 
speak of the vio tones of those princes over Uudra, Andhra, Ghola and 
Gurjarcndra It is cleai that \\< have here references to the brilbaut 
exploits ot tin* Yadava kings, Jaitiigi and Smghatia* The petty kmgB^ 
of th(* Kaipur orancJi the Ilaihaja d3nahl\ who ruhd in tho 
fifteenth centnr) A D are not known t have distinguished them^ 
selves In this way# 

23 Hoe lliraUrs Inscriptuinn tn C P Befar, (Second Ed.) p 20* 
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Tl^ere is thus not an iota of e ride ace to prove that the 
Chedi era was current in the Nagpur District nor to show 
that t|ie Ch^di year there commenced in A&Vina. On the 
other hand, the testimony of some of the recently discovered 
Chedi dates renders it probable that the Chedi year commen- 
ced on KSrttika an. di, 1 (the 6th October) m A. D, 248. 



THE TRIBULATIONS OF INDIA 
[A hitherto neglected source of Aurangzeb’s history] 

By Kazi Ahmad Mian Akhtar, Junagadh 

Among the rulers of India Aurangzeb is the only 
monarch of whom a great deal of historical literature has 
been brought into existence in different languages at 
different times. Many sources of the Emperor’s history 
have been unearthed and brought to light in our own times, 
and still many more are awaiting publication. In this 
connection it would be interesting to know that a Persian 
Mathnawi named , or ‘ Troubles of India’, deal- 

ing with the ‘ Wars of Succession between Aurangzeb and 
his brothers has been preserved in manuscripts and even 
in a printed edition, and as far as my knowledge goes, it 
has never been utilized by the contemporary chroniclers, 
nor does it find a place in the modern bibliographies erf 
Aurangzeb’s history.’ 

The Manuscripts 

Manuscripts of this Mathnawi are rarely found- in the 
libraries of India and Europe. There is a manuscript of a 
later date in the library of the Briitsh Museum, Ad. 

It has been noticed by Riu in his catalogue.^ Measuring 
io 7 x 5 i" the MS. comprises 6 folios or 120 pages, every 
page containing 18 couplets. Written in Nesta’liq 
character the MS. belongs to the i8th century. India Office 
possesses another MS in its library. An incomplete MS. 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Besides 
these two complete and one incomplete MSS., a fourth 
MS, of earlier date has lately been acquired by a friend of 
mine^ and it is proposed to notice the same and to examine 

^ Sarkar’s Aurangzeb and Kajib Ashraf's Urdu .ntioduction to the latest 
edition of Aurangzeb’s Letters contain such bibliographies 

* Catalogue of the Persian MS in the British Museum, vol II, pp 

Mr A D Pathan (Alig ), Superintendent, Madrasatul Mu’alla, Junagadh, 
A 
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its contents in the present article At the same time it is 
rather strange to find that while very few copies of both 
are available in manuscript, two printed copies of it exist 
in India, the one is preserved in the Asifiyyah Library of 
Hyderabad, in the Persian History Section, No. 905, dated 
1300 A.H. The author’s name is given in the catalogue 
as ‘ Bihishti Shirazi The other copy dated A.D. 1883 
exists in the Public Library at Lahore, which is probably a 
copy of the same printed edition, as the date 1300 A.H. 
synchronises with the A.D. 1883. 

Our Manuscripts 

This small volume comprises 174 pages and measures 
8" X 5". There are 15 couplets on every page. The couplets 
or verses number 2,570. Every page is ruled in black and 
red lines. The headings are all written in red ink. The 
MS. is written in Nesta'liq character and the writings are 
clear and beautiful. Some corrections have been made 
here and there, which are shown on the margins in a 
different hand. Probably some reader might have collated 
the MS. with another copy and noted down the variants. 
At the end of each page a catchword is supplied for 
reference to the next page, but there is no pagination. The 
name of the book does not appear on the title page which 
is blank, but it occurs in the last couplet which runs as 
follows : — 

The date of transcription and the name of the scribe 
are recorded at the end of the book in the following 
postscript : — 

(i.e. Written by Muhammad Husain, on the 28th 
Rajab 1091 A. H.). 

’ It would be a vain attempt to enquire for MS. copies as the catalogues of 
almost aU the important libraries of India and Europe have been thoroughly 
searched for 

* Fihnst-i-Kutubkhan-i-Asifiyya, Vol I p 252 
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Date of ComposttioH. 

The date of composition is nowhere given in the 
book, but it can be accurately fixed between 1068 and 1069 
A. H., as we shall observe later on. Thus it is obvious 
that the present MS. was written only 28 years after 
the composition of the book. At the end the words 
1^1; ’’ appear on the margin, which shows 

that the MS. was in possession of one Dulah Rai, a learned 
Brahma-Kshatriya of the Desai family of Junagadh, who 
flourished over a century and a half ago. 

The Author 

Very little is known about the author of this book 
except his nom-de-plume ‘ Bihishti ’ which occurs in the 
following verses • — 

(I-) j ^ 

Nor do we find his name mentioned in the biographies 
of the Persian poets. From the printed edition we come 
to know that he belonged to Shiraz and was a Perisan by 
birth. As to his being a follower of Shiite School and a 
believer in the twelve Imams we are informed in the 
following couplets ; — 

I; J 1; J; ^^-1} 

jjj i j'— w. ^ 

From the following verses the author appears to have 
been a court poet of the Mughal prince Murad Bakhsh for 
whom he used to compose panegyrics. He says ; — 

jH jis ^ SJ.-* wi-«y 

From the words ‘ <— icj ’ or appreciation of 

beauties we conclude that the poet used to compose Odes 
or Ghazals, a popular theme of all the Persian poets. This 
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is supported by the fact that he also left his ‘ Kulliyat ’ or 
poetical works, a copy of which exists in manuscript in the 
Edinburgh Library. 

The author, being a protegee of Murad, is eloquent in 
the praise of the latter — his master — whom he names as 
‘ Murad-i-Jahan’ (desire of the world), sometimes ‘ Murad-i- 
Du’alam ’ (desire of both the worlds), as for instance . — 

In the prologue he has devoted a special chapter to 
Murad, as is generally the case with the Mathnawi writers 
to praise the ruling princes of the time. But the poet, like 
his other confreres indulges in undue appreciation of the 
prince , as for instance, we are told for the first time only 
about the religiosity of Murad in the following couplets . — 

Sy) ^C. ^ 

This is hardly supported by history which on the 
contrary informs us that Murad was of soldierly nature and 
a man of haughty temperament. He was a pleasure-seeker 
mostly passing his time in unlawful indulgences. Hence 
there is no justification in saying that he was a staunch 
follower of the Prophet’s Sunnah and acted in every matter 
according to the dictates of Shariat. 

The author says he wrote within a decade (^of years) 
several books on his master and the present Mathnawi is 
not his first literary production ; — 

^ ' j * ^ ^ ^jxi 

The author claims to be an eye-witness to all the wars 
and events that came to pass between the sons of Shah 
Jehan during the fraternal contest for the throne of Delhi, 
and while comparing his narrative with the great Persian 
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Epic Shah Namah, he boasts over Firdawsi who was not an 
eye-witness to the wars and deeds of his heroes. He writes : — 

|.L« j jij J'" v5*“^ 

Jl KJ^jJ L» aL-'.Xy_Ji iA^ 

j*) Sjk>xlk) J * 1/ CJ"^ 

There are certain allusions in the book which refer to 
the author’s stay in Gujarat. It is certain that he was a 
court poet of Murad who was, as is well-known, at that 
time in Ahmedabad where he had celebrated his coronation 
assuming the title of Murawwijuddin. Referring to a 
prediction made by Khwaja Nasiruddin Tusi, the author 
says that he received such and such news from the pilgrims 
who went from Gujarat to Mecca and had recently returned 
therefrom. From both the facts it can be inferred that if 
not living there permanently, his sojourn at Ahmedabad 
must have been at least for a period during which his 
master was staying there. 

Date of Composition of the Book 

No date of composition has been given in the text but 
from certain historical facts narrated therein, it can be 
deduced that the book was composed between 1068 and 
1070 A. H , firstly because it does not make any mention 
of Murad’s death except his imprisonment in the Gwalior 
fort, which took place on 4th Shawwal 1068 A.H., and 
secondly at the end it contains an account of the arrest and 
execution of Dara which happened on 21st Zilhajj 1069 
A. H. These facts clearly establish that the book was 
composed between 1068 and 1070 A.H., long before the 
death of Murad and soon after Dara’s execution. 

List of Contents 

From the different headings in the present MS. the 
table of contents is prepared and given below 

I. A hymn to God and the praise of the Prophet. 

II. An appreciation of the Emperor of the World 
(i.e. Murad). 
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III. In praise of Shah Jahan and division of the pro- 

vinces among his four sons. 

IV. Shah Jahan’s illness. 

V. Dara preparing for war against Shuja and send- 
ing his son to Bengal to fight with the latter. 

VI. A story by way of illustration. 

VII. Murad receiving information of Shah Jahan’s 
illness and slaying his Wazir Ah Naqi. 

VIII. Siege and capture of the fortress of the port of 
Surat and plunder of great wealth and riches 
through the tactics of Shahbaz. 

IX. Murad celebrating his coronation in the province 
of Gujarat. 

X. Dara sending his son Sulaiman Shikoh against 
Shuja ; victorious return of the former for the 
first time. 

XI. Murad leading his forces from Ahmedabad to 
Ujjain and coming across Aurangzeb on the 
way. 

XII. Murad and Aurangzeb meeting together. 

XIII. Aurangzeb and Murad leading attack against the 

Maharaja (Jaswantsingh), and defeat of the 
latter. 

XIV. Both the princes leading their armies 

Samogarh to Akbarabad 

XV. Aurangzeb and Murad gaining victory over Dara 
and flight of the latter. 

XVI. Capture of Agra Fort and Murad taken prisoner 
by Aurangzeb. 

XVII. Dara’s flight from Lahore on account of the 
deceitful letters received by his officers. 

XVIII. Shuja’s flight, Aurangzeb’s victory and demobili- 
sation of the army. 
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XIX. Dara marching from Ahmedabad to Ajmere as 
planned by the Maharaja, consequently his 
defeat, his flight third time, his arrest by Jiwan 
the Zamindar of Lahore and finally his 
execution. 

Under the above captions the author has divided the 
contents of his book and it is to be noticed that he has not 
exercised his power of poetical imagination or exaggeration 
in describing the events. 

Historical Value of the Book 

The author being a contemporary writer his informa- 
tion is partly based on his personal knowledge and partly 
on the reports and news he received through different 
sources. As far as the fraternal wars are concerned, his 
work deserves consideration in relation to other chronicles 
of the period. Although most of the events described in 
the book are corroborated by the chronicles of later date, 
yet the author’s general claim as to his being an eye- 
witness to all the wars between the brothers cannot be 
admitted. It is true that he was attached to Murad’s court 
and as such he might have witnessed the events in which 
his master took part, but how could he be expected to have 
been present at all the events that took place in other parts 
of the country ? It is but natural that he might have 
gathered such information either from the news agents 
(Parcha-Nawis) or from the popular rumours. Neverthe- 
less the author’s narrative is mostly accurate in collabora- 
tion with other authentic accounts. 

The Author's Opinion about Aurangzeb 

Although the author was a servant and an adherent of 
Murad, and as such he is naturally expected to adopt 
an antagonistic attitude towards Aurangzeb, yet throughout 
the book he has refrained very carefully from pronouncing * 
his opinion against the prince. While speaking of Shah 
Jahan’s division of the provinces among his four sons, the 
author draws an analogy between them and the four 
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Righteous Caliphs of the early Islamic period. He 
says ; — 

J^S fjS^^ )j 

J * ^JJli3l_« Jj^U 

j\ U)^ ^Ual-jiJ J 

It IS worthy of note that Aurangzeb is compared with 
Uthman the third Caliph, which betrays the mental 
attitude of our Shi’ite author towards the prince, while he 
compares his patron Murad with ’Ah the son-in-law 
of the Prophet, giving him preference over others and thus 
paying his homage to the sanctimonious Imam. However 
the comparison is incongruous and inapposite and the 
author seems to have concealed his prejudice and religious 
rancour against Aurangzeb beneath this garb. At ceitain 
places in the book he casts his aspersions against the 
prince but he is so cautious and guarded as to put the 
words in the mouths of others. We come across a single 
line in the book in which he has openly censured 
Aurangzeb for bribing Allahwardi Khan, the general 
of Shuja, for making him his partisan ; — 

Notwithstanding this he admires the foresight and 
practical wisdom of Aurangzeb. He pays a tribute to the 
prince when he says — 

Likewise the author while dwelling on the imprison- 
ment of Murad and comparing him with Aurangzeb, obser- 
ves that a ruler having had several enemies around him is 
justified when he is forced to employ strategic tactics • — 

1 ^1 ^ aL..^ SiS 
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jl J ^ ^^m>i lijtj 

While speaking of the country running desolate from 
the river Attak to the Deccan after the arrest of Murad, the 
author’s observation regarding Aurangzeb is significant ; — 

j\j jUJ-i j—M sdi )j 

titj j ^ Ob 

Although the author has evinced great solicitude for 
his master on account of his personal attachment with the 
latter and has lavishly praised him for his bounty, bravery 
and manly courage, yet he does not think him worthy and 
capable of being a rulei and an administrator. In this 
respect he entertains a very high opinion about Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb sends a message to Murad inviting him to 
fight a decisive battle with Jaswant Singh, the partisan of 
Dara, and promises him on Dara’s defeat the possession of 
the vast Indian Empire. On receiving the message Murad 
proceeds from Ahmedabad, building castles in the air and 
thinking that after Dara’s overthrow he will ascend the 
throne of Delhi : — 

ji ^ aib 1^1*3 i^ul 

Here the author like a real statesman remarks : — 

di)j^ I— lijl 

He strikes a note of alarm at the incapability and 
corruption of the low-bred ministers and mean officers in 
Murad’s camp • — 

(*'“*'5 ^7*3 ) l}'^ d-^ j * j irjIjO jl 

Ojj Jtlj iUa- Jol^l 

Although Murad is eulogised by the poet for leading 
invasion against Jagat Singh and for his expeditions to 
Balkh and Badakhshan, yet he is not considered worthy of 
ascending the ‘ golden throne ’ and wearing the ‘ Imperial 
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Crown He is censured for his impolitic move in 

strengthening the hands of his rival Aurangzeb : — 

(J.ftc L) sLiiy-i } 

V ** »M*m1^ J ^ * pm {?C * * * CJImSam) til * J 

i^jJ lilij'i i_^L« ^ y*jii ii * ^ liy 

The author has narrated some incidents in the 
Mathnawi which are not found in other historical accounts. 
As for instance he writes that : — 

1. When Dara was arrested at Lahore, his daughter 
fell on her knees before Malik Jiw-an, imploring him to 
release her father, but the impudent wretch paying no 
heed to her entreaties gave a slap on her tender face. 

2. At the time of Dara’s execution his murderers 
offered him a cup of poison which he refused to drink, 

3. On the fourth day after his coronation Aurangzeb 
appeared on the balcony of the Palace and ordered his 
Bakhshies or paymasters to dismiss all the old servants 
from the army and to recruit new ones — 

CijO y y jij 

1*1.1^ * I*''® } L/®'-*' y yi~ 

By the old servants the men of the armies of Shah 
Jahan, Dara and Murad are meant. — 

*)i ;yc^ V*^;; j 

How this dismissal created a commotion among the 
people and thousands of men were deprived of their daily 
bread, we are told in the following lines ; — 

Vi£.*>-Lm jl 

J^A '^Va * y^j}j ^ j 

b * »Lw ^ 
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Subsequently the author praying that God may grant 
justice and generosity to Aurangzeb so that the people 
may live in peace, reproves the Emperor £or his love of 
wealth and riches and proposes to remain himself as 
silent spectator, without uttering a word, watching the 
trend of events. 

jj * jj *^7’ J*^ ^ I' 

This incident is related at a time when Murad was a 
prisoner at Gwalior, Shuja had fled away, and Dara had 
already met his tragic fate, and all the servants in their 
armies were gathered together in the camp of Aurangzeb. 
The authenticity of this story can be questioned inasmuch 
as it is not corroborated by any historical account of this 
period. However, believing it to be literally true, it 
cannot be considered an unwise step on the part of the 
Emperor to drive away the partisans and adherents of his 
rivals, and therefore professed enemies, in order to gurad 
himself against the dire consequences that might ensue in 
future. In fact this diplomatic move of the Emperor must 
elicit an appreciation of his political sagacity and farsight- 
edness with which he was naturally gifted. 

In conclusion, we may observe that this Mathnawi can 
be utilized with some advantage to know the details of the 
Wars of Succession, which to a great extent are based on 
the personal observations of the author. It may be taken 
as a contemporary contribution, and an addition to the early 
sources of the history of Aurangzeb which has not been 
brought to light. 


Translation of the Persian Couplets 

I. With the encouragement of my friends I named 
this book The Tribulations of India. 
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II. O God I ‘ Bihishti ’ is Thy eulogiser, a weak 
blade of grass from Thy garden. 

If ‘ Bihishti ’ were to speak of His attributes, he 
should have his tongue made of steel. 

‘ Bihishti ’ in praise of the Imam of the time, 
concluded his speech like a master-poet. 

III. ’All the friend (of God) and a guide to the saints, 
the heir of the Prophet and intercessor to God 

O God I in lieu of the praise of the twelve Imams, 
make the tree of my speech fruitful. 

IV. O God ' do not grant me leisure for singing in 
praise of the beauties, a fruitless task which bothers me. 

As I have got a patron like Murad, his kindliness 
has made me his panegyrist 

V. In the house of the world-conquering Timur none 
has come up like Murad. 

VI. Abstaining from sins and engaged in piayers is 
the King of the World and the Faith. 

H is heart is a blossom from the garden of mysti- 
cism, a quality hardly possessed by any other king. 

Day and night acting according to the ordinances 
of the Prophet. The Shariat (the common law of Islam) is 
always his guiding star. 

Shariat has so much come into vogue in his time 
that it IS taking tribute from the false faiths. 

VII. About the memoirs of that ‘ resort of the 
righteous’ (i.e. Murad) I have narrated several episodes 
during a decade, and now I am contemplating to compose 
another book and to write about the turbulance of the 
world. 

VIII. The sweet-tongued P'lrdawsi (may peace be on 
him) has described the wars in his Shah Namah during 
thirty years without being himself an eye-witness to them, 
and (yet) he has stringed diamonds together instead of 
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pearls. (But) I have myself witnessed all these wars and 
not that I learnt them as hearsay from other people 

IX. By the grace of God he has four sons like the 
four companions of the Prophet. 

The all-powerful Dara is worthy of the throne like 
Abu Bakr the truthful. 

On the model of Faruq is Sultan Shuja whose 
reason is a brilliant ray from the sun of al-Faruq. 

In the same way the Prince Aurangzeb is all- 
shyness and fortitude like Uthman. 

In Sultan Murad the pomp and glory of Haider 
(Ah) IS manifest. 

X, Most of the conquests of Aurangzeb were 
through treason and strategy. 

XI. By that wisdom and policy with which God hath 
gifted Aurangzeb from his very boyhood 

XII. A King who has several enemies to encounter 
may deal with them treacherously. 

The son of a King is fit to rule only if he is 
thoroughly conversant with the art of government. 

No man, like Sultan Murad, is un-mindful of his 
tragic fate. 

In the same way, when Rustam had not the 
valour, Alexander gained victory over him. 

XIII. But hereaftei the good intention of the Emperor 
(Aurangzeb) might transform the world into the happiest 
land. 

When the intention of a king is best, grass can 
grow from steel like its substance. 

XIV. Thinking that after Data’s defeat he will ascend 
the throne of Delhi. 

XV. But in spite of his wisdom he never thought that 
nobody can achieve success without undergoing trouble. 

A poor wretch hath well said that ‘ there is a 
different way for carrying out every task ’. 



XVI. The mkstand and pen are possessed by the minis- 
ters, and justice, diplomacy, and militia by the kings. 

But when the ministers are low people, the rights 
of the rulers are all set at naught. The same was the case 
with Murad, which has become the topic of every assem- 
blage. 

XVII. Eventually through divine grace he (Murad) 
became the ruler of Ahmedabad. 

But the wise and reasonable Emperor, who was 
benevolent to the people, could not remember this popular 
adage that ‘ it is not the business of a shepherd to look 
after the lion.’ 

From amongst the sons whoever is favoured 
by fortune, is fit for the throne and the golden crown. 

It is against the Imperial policy that the claimant 
of the empire should become strong 

XVIII. When the fourth day elapsed after the 
coronation, the faces of the soldiery grew dark like ebony. 

And when he (Aurangzeb) appeared in the public 
view, he ordered his paymasters to enlist a new army and, 
like the moon, to dispense with the old one. 

XIX. As many soldiers as there may be of the armies 
of Shah Jahan and Dara Shikoh, as well as that of the 
valiant Murad, all should be dismissed from service. 

XX. Many of them were dismissed from service and 
their bright morning was turned into a dark evening. In 
his (Aurangzeb’s) reign thousands and thousands sat un- 
employed and worrying. 

None from the sons of Sahib-i-Qiran (i.e. Shah 
Jahan) was so ‘ kind ’ to the army ! 

XXI. May God grant him (sense of) justice and genero- 
sity, so that people may live in peace. 

A King who has got love of gold in his heart, is 
anxious to acquire more and more wealth and riches day- 
by-day. 

1 should keep quiet over the matter and observe 
what happens in the end. 





SHAHJI AND HIS ACHIEVEMENT 
IN THE CARNATIC. 

Rao Sahib C, S Sbinivasachabi, m. a. 

Professor of History and Politics, 

Annamalai U niversi ty. 

1 , His MiLiTABr cabkkb 

Shahji, the father of Shivaji, spent the greater part of 
hK Liter life in the Carnatic, though the Margtha Bakhars 
do not give us much information about his doings therein. 
Shihji in fact was the real founder of revived Hindu domin. 
ini in South India, particuLirly m the Mysore region and 
in the Lower Carnatic including Tanjore. He might be 
said to have become the champion of the Hindu cause in 
South India, though, officially and technically, be was only a 
general of Bijapur and a representative of Muhammadan 
rule. A short review of his activities in South India will 
reveal to the student, the scope and the significance of his 
achievement m the cause of Hindu revival, llandulla Khan 

t 

Kustara Zaman, a general of Bijapur was sent by the Sultan 
of B'japur, Muhammad Adil Shah (1627-1656 A. D.), along 
with Shihji, at the invitation of Kenge Hanuma of Basava- 
patan, an enemy of Vlrabhadra NSyak of Ikkeri (1637-38), 
against the latter and made’ him fly away to his fort at 
Kavauldrug, leaving his capital to be occupied by the 
Muhammadans. The Niyak himself was forced to give up 
half his kingdom and a very large amount of ransom. Two 
years liter, when the NSyak refused to pa}" the balance of 
the stipulated indemnity, he was once again attacked and 
beaten by the Bijapur forces but restored to his princi- 
pality through the intervention of Shahji. In this expedi- 
tion, the NSyak of Sira was defeated and killed treacherously 
by Afzal Khan, one of the Bijapur generals, in the course 
pf aQ attempted negotiation ; and Sira was handed over tg 
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the traitor, K^ge HaiiUBQa, Kempd €krtfdft, the chief 
of Bangalore, was also threateod into subaiission; and Banga- 
lore was placed under Shahji as its governor. Shahji had 
been promised a jaghir in the territories to be conquered 
and thus became the ruler of Bangalore in 1638, while 
Eerope Gowda retired to Savandurga. Then Shahji sub- 
dued Kantirava Narasaraja Ilijayar (1639-59), the chief of 
Seringapatam, but left him in possession of his fort and 
territories south of the Kaveri, after taking an indemnity. 
According to the Shiva Bharat^ the Nayaks of Madura and 
Kaveripatam were also won over to the Bijapur side now. 
In the third Bijapunan expedition of 1639, the traitor, 
Kenge NSyak, was himself attacked in his fort of Basava- 
patan in the course of the siege of which, Shahji again 
distinguished himself and earned the laurels of victory 
along with Afzal Khan. The capture of Basavapatan was 
followed by the conquest of other forts like ChikkanSyakan- 
halli, Belur, Tumkur and Balapur. Sivappa Ngyak, the 
successor of Vlrabhadra, who ruled from 1645 to 1660, con- 
trived to recapture Ikken from the Bijapur commander and 
strongly fortify it. Indeed, Sivappa had become a very 
powerful general even before his accession ; and a strong 
Bijapuri expedition was sent into the Carnatic for his sup- 
pression. Shahji Raji contrived to secure a coufedenicy of 
the local Ngyaks and of several Margtha and Muslim chiefs 
in support of the Invaders, and brought about u series of 
triumphs for Bijapur. In the course of the expedition of 
the Khan-i-Khanan (Muzaffar-ud-din) in 1644-46 and of 
Nawab Mustafa Khan in the years 1646-48, Shahji contri- 
ved to gain further honours for himself. The campaign of 
1644 was the outcome of an alliance between Bijapur and 
KaAga Bayal of Yellore who Wbs opposed by a 
powerful combination of the Golconda Sultan and his own 
ministers and Ngyak feudatories. In the latter campaign 
led by the Bijapur Vazir, Mustafa Khan, he organised a 
pombinatiou of the Ngyakas of GiDgl) Madura and Taujore 



aii4 also those of Harpanaham and Ikkeri the deteif* 

ntioed Q^pOeition of J^rTraAga Rfyal. He fought in January 
agamet Jayadeva, the KijS of KSveripatam and foroed 
fahn to take refuge in Kriohoadurg and compelled the ilAya 
to take to flight. Subsequently, the Bijapur army annexed 
a large part of the Baramahal and proceeded against 
Vdilore, under the walls of which a terrible battle was 
fou^t, in which the slaughter on the Hindu side was very 
great and Shahji commanded the right wing of the victori- 
ous army. Then followed an investment of the fort of 
Vellore and the submission of the Rfiyal who paid a large 
indemnity in gold and gave 150 elephants. Shahji and a 
Muhammadan colleague were left in charge of the govern* 
ment of the conquered territories. The Golconda forces 
also jcwEftfd in this campaign which is detailed below. The 
high titles of MaharSj and Farzand were conferred upon 
Shahji who helped m the capture of forts in the Changamma 
Pass. His achievements are not fully chromcled in the 
Muhammad Namah, wntten by Zahur, a protege of Mustafa 
Khan, one of his chief enemies at the Bijapur court (B. D. 
V«rma — History in Muhammad Nnmah), Shahji was, by 
this time, governor of all the conquests below the Ghats, call- 
ed Karnatak Bijapur Balaghat, He resided at Bangalore 
and also occasionally at Koliir and Dodballapur. Under his 
rule, the Bijapur officials took charge of the chief cities which 
they captured ; and the chiefs who were restored, were trans- 
ferred to the ^ess productive parts of their previous tetri- 
tories. “ This resulted in bringing under cultivation and 
attracting population to the more neglected tracts of the 
country. Thus Basavapatan and its possessions being re- 
tained, Tarikere was given to the palegar ; Bangalore was 
taken, but Magadi left to Kerape Gauda ; similarly floskote 
was taken and Auekal granted ; Kolar was taken and 
Funganur granted ; Sira was taken and Katnagiri granted”. 
{Mysore Gazeteer, Revised edition, Vol. IIj Part IV, page 



Tb« campaign against Vellore ran the following ooiiree* 
At that time, Goloonda had contrived to annex a good part 
of the Carnatic on the eastern side, from Masulipatam on 
the coast down to the neighbourhood of Madras. The ctm- 
tracted power of the BSyal of Vellore was thus hemmed in 
on both sides by its two old enemies, Bijapur and GK>loouda. 
Udayagiri was captured by the Golconda forces in 1646 
English Factories in India — Yol, 1646-50, page xxv and 
pp. 24-25) and the Dutch Pulicat a little later. The 
internal dissensions that now beset the disintegrating king, 
dom of the Rayas were worsened by the infectious treachery 
of the brothers, Damarla Venkatadri and Ayyappa who 
called in the aid of Golconda ; and this treachery was copied 
by Tirumala NSjak of Madura, who seduced the NSyaks of 
Tanjore and Gingi also to his side. Though the NSyak of 
Tanjore went back to his loyalty, Tirumala NSyak ultimately 
brought about the break-up of the Vijayanagar Empire by his 
course of conduct. By 1645, Amir Jumla, the general of the 
Golconda forces, had successfully penetrated the country as 
far as Vellore, advancing by way of Ongole, Nellore and 
Chittoor. At the same time, the Bijapur foices also con- 
verged on Vellore. The combined armies laid seige to 
Vellore about the beginning of 1645 A. D. SrlraAga BSjal 
had to flee for his life, leaving the defence to one Mallayya 
who proved treacherous and surrendered the fort to Mir 
Jumla upon composition for himself and all his people^ 
SrlraAga then sought the help of Sivappa Nfiyak of Ikkeri ; 
and the latter took advantage of the opportunity to advance 
against Vellore and to reduce it to submission. The restor. 
ation of SrTrahga by Sivappa NSyak was a great service to 
the Hindu cause. It led to SrTrahga granting him the titles 
of ESmabSna and Paravarana Varana, (TaraAga xiv^ 
Kallola vii of Keladi Basava’s Stra Taitva Rainakara). 
We have a number of inscriptions testifying to the conti- 
nued effective rule of Srlranga from 1645 — 46 to 1649; and 
this would lead to the inference that SrTraAga was in 



oedupatloti oC the iateriot country at i least round Vellore. 
It 'vras the disloyal policy of Tirumala NSyak of Madura 
towards his suzerain, which was continued by his successor 
Chokkanatha that finally broke up the Eliupire of the Rijas 
and in their wake brought in the Muhammadans and the 
MBratbas. Sivappa Nfiyak of Ikkeri was loyal to the 
Rdya. 

In 1648, there was the great Eijapur campaign against 
Gingee which had been invested by Mir Jumla. This 
campaign was induced by Tirumala Nayak of Madura who 
repented of his short-sighted policy and sought an alliance 
with the Bijapur ruler and with the help of the latter, 
inarched to relieve Gingee from the forces of Mir Jumla. 
But the Muslims soon came to understanding iiuong them- 
selves ; and Tirumala NSyak could not effectively help the 
defence of Gingee. In the course of the campaign Shahji, 
lieing dissatisfied with the conduct of Mustafa Khan, the 
commflnder-in-chief, contrived to prolong the operations ; 
while Mir Jumla took advantage of the dissensions among 
the generals of the Bijajmr army and even formed a secret 
alliance with the Rayal. The Nayak of Gingee was at last 
forced to surrender to the Bijapur army tow'ards the end of 
December 1648. The city of Gnigi was given over to 
plunder and the vic'^ors got several crores worth of cish and 
jewels. In this campaign, the Pindari free hooters who 
always hung in the rear of the army, were allowed to spread 
desolation and devastation through the land, particularly 
round the ports of the Devanampatam, Porto Novo and 
■ Puducherry (afterwards to become the French settlement.) 

After this Bijapurian acquisition of Gingee, Shahji was 
easily even more powerful than before. The rebellious oon- 
daot of his son, Shivaji, against the Adil Shah, led to a 
secret order from Bijapur for the arrest of Shahji. Accord, 
ing to the MuhamTmd Namahi some incidents occurred 
daring the siege of Gingee, that led to a misunderatanding 



between batn and Nawab Mustafa Klian. Sir J. N* Sarkar 
boMs that the arrest of Shahji was due to his disloy^ 
^trigaes with the Kfiyal of Vellore and with the Sultan of 
Golconda. Shahji had now become the virtual ruler of the 
Carnatic ; and perhaps, he thought that he might throw off 
the yoke of Bijapur and become openly independent. 
Perhaps, Shahji did not like the idea of Nawab Mustrfa 
Khan making common cause with Mir Jumla. Perhaps* 
also, Mustafa IChan might, by having Shahji arrested, have 
endeavoured to forestall a powerful combination of the 
Hindu rulers of the country consisting of the Niyaks of 
Madura, Gingee and Tanjore and of the chiefs of Mysore, 
Kaveripatnam and Ikkeri, headed by Srirafiga and Shahji 
himself. The accounts of Shahji’s imprisonment as given by 
the Shiva Bharat and in the Bdsatin-i- Sal diin are almost 
identical. After some time Shahji was released, probably 
because the death of Mustafa Khan, who was a personal 
enemy of his, might have improved matters ; also the affairs 
in the Carnatic required a strong and experienced man to be 
in their charge. Shahji was released in the course of 164 9 ; 
and soon the Bijapur government fell into a position of 
inaction in the Carnatic on account of the threatening 
attitude of the Mughals. Shahji returned to his charge 
and in 1651 got a definite victory over Amir Jumla, who bad 
made himself the effective master of a rich tract of country 
on the Madras coast and also concluded peace with Srirahga. 
This defeat of Mir Jumla greatly enhanced the reputation 
of Shahji and gave a new vigour to the campaigns of the 
Bijapurians, who contrived to capture the important £or~ 
tress of PenukomJa. This loss of Peuuko^jda greatly alarmed 
die Hindu ruler and SrIraAga at first appealed for help to 
Prince Aurangzib, the Mughal Viceroy of the Deccan ; 
he even conlirived lao reconquer, with the help of the Mysore 
ruler, a part of his territory and to regain Vulkire for a time. 
V^ellore was quickly recaptured by the fiijR|Hir forces and the 
Biyal was forced to conclude a treaty by which he was tohe 



content with the posseseion of Chandragiri and the reyenue 
of ear tain adjoining districts. Even from these, the Rftyal 
was ultimately driven out by the treachery of the NSyak of 
Madura and had to finally seek shelter with Sivappa 

N ftyak. 

Shahji was engaged most actively in the years 1654-58 
in subduing the refractory Poligars in his dominions. In 
one of these expeditions, his son Shambaji (who was the 
elder brother of ShivSji) was shot dead by a cannon ball. 
In 1658 his son Ekoji who later on became the ruler of 
Tanjore was sent to capture the country round SriSailam 
(1658.) The poet JairSm accompanied Ekoji in this expedi- 
tion and described j its success. In 1658 8hahji brought 
over the NSyak of Tanjore to his side and proceeded against 
the rebellious Muthuvirappa Nayak of Madura, Shahji and 
his colleague, Mulla Muhammed, proceeded to the very gates 
of Tnchinopoly, which had now become the Nayak capital, 
but suddenly fell back from it and assaulted Tanjore (March 
1659) which was most gloriously defended. Shahji then 
captured Mannarkoil and Vallamkottai from which the 
cowardly Nayak fled. A second attempt on Tnchinopoly 
was made, but with no better success 

Chokkanatha Na}ak, v ho ascended the throne in 1660, 
planned to bring about a combination of the Nayaks for the 
restoration of the KSya and to s dzeGingee from Bijapur hold 
Lifigaraa Nayak, the general of Madura , advanced with a 
large array against Gingee in 1662, but Shahji contrived to 
sow treachery among the Madura ministers, namely, the 
DalavByi, the Pradhani and the Rayasam, so that they form- 
ed a combination against the young Nayak and attempted his 
dethronement.J^Shahji also separated the Tanjore Nayak 
from the alliance. Shahji himself was induced by LiAgama 
Niyakto advance against Trichinopoly, but was forced to 
withdraw by the courage that was displayed by Chokkana 
tha in its daSasoe. 



Shahji also capturefi the fort of Tegnapatam (Cuddalore) 
in 1681 and also Porto Novo. He took advantage of the de- 
parture of Mir Jumia lo the Mughal court and of the conse- 
quent absence of any serious opposition from Golconda. 
He made Porto Novo the base of his operations against 
Tanjoreand aimed to bring all the })ort8 in this part of the 
coist into his possession. In 1663, Tegnapatam was besieg- 
ed byLiAgama NSyak, but relieved by Shahji who concluded 
a treaty with him. From the Dutch Dagh -Register, it ap- 
pears that Shahji made a great effort at becoming independ- 
ent in the Carnatic iii 1659-60. This is confirmed by an 
English letter; and we are led tu infer that Shahji was con- 
vinced that the Bijapur kingdom would soon become extinct; 
and there was perhaps projected an intended combination 
between him and his famous son, Shivaji, for destroying 
Bijapur in entirety. Shahji came to an understanding with 
the general sent to oppose him; and the Bijapur court at that 
time was too weak to do anything, but to pardon Shahji and 
restore him to his governorship. He died soon after this in 
1664, on account of a fall from his horse, whiD out hunting 
near Basavapataii At the time of his death, the dominions 
under his control included Bangalore. Kolar, Nandidrug, 
Basivapatau, Hoskota, Arm, Gingee, Tegnapatam and Torto 
Novo. Into all these places, his son Ekoji (Vyankoji) was 
peacefully inducted on his death as governor jaghirdar, 

II. His achievement. 

The consequences of Shabji’s governorship were very 
momentous. He observed in his administration “ as much 
moderation as was consistent with the indispensable object 
of collecting a large and regular surplus revenue, one part of 
which must necessarily be remitted to court and the remainder 
should form an accumulating funi to suppart the charges of 
future rebiHion We read that “with Shahji’s counsel 
did Kandulla, though to others into’erable, do all govern- 
ment business"; and that after that Mabammadan com* 
mander passed away, “each successive general that Adil 
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Shah sent to the Kar^itak to bring the chiefs of that country 
at once under his own. immediate control, followed Shahji 
and pnrsned Shahji’s objects, ” 

Shahji was a very notable fignrc, notwithstanding the 
accounts o£ the Muhammadan historians, like Zahnr and 
Zttbair, who wanted to make out that he was not the sup* 
remearmy chief, nor even the commander of an independent 
division, but only one of the several Bijapur captains serving 
under the immediate orders of the Muslim generalissimo 
throughout the conquest of Mysore and that it was only 
very late in his life, that is, in the invasion of Tan jore in 
1660-62 that he rose to be the second in command. Shahji 
appears, almost from the very commencement of his career in 
the Carnatic, to have occupied a position of considerable im- 
portance. His first co-adjuster, Kandulla Khan, was very 
friendly to him and appointed him to the charge of Banga- 
lore when It was first conquered. Shahji appeared to have 
continued to govern those parts of the conquered Chenna- 
pitna vice-royalty of Vijayanagar, but shifted his govern- 
ment from Bangalore to Balapur and Kolar. The fact that 
OhikkadevarSya Udayar of Mysore ultimately effected the 
purchase of Bangalora from Ekoji, the son of Shahji, in 1684 
would seem to show that the family retained almost con- 
tinuously the possession of Bangalore. The correspondence 
of the East India Company’s servants contains references to 
the important positions that he had occupied airntist from 
the very commencement of the Bijapur invasions of the 
south. The Shi oa Barat of the poet, ParamSnanda, dis- 
tinctly says in several places that Shahji was very important 
throughout his career in the Carnatic and contains the 
following very illustrative note on his power : “ By the use 
of the six expedients, and by means of various strokes of 
policy, Shahji brought the whole Karpitak territory under 
subjection. The suppliant Jagaddeva received his command 
with his head bent in obeisance, as if it were a flower. The 
lord of Madura, albeit formidable, become obedient to Shahji. 
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tOQ, b%co£Qe«ttlbQ^. y,Va|^w4i»t^i;:<%S^h 
hia help, once more took his seat w ^thi?ope, iwh^iohJitMl 
forcibly taken away by the wicked Hand alia Khan- Owing 
to the power of the shrewd Shahji who employed each 
different device on each different occasion, many gave up oil 
fear of Muhammadan This commanding position wag 
attained''by Shahji certainly before Mustafa Khan’s attempt 
to arrest him under the Adil Shah’s orders . We may agi«e with 
Dr.S.K. Ayyangar, that* judged by the combined results of al 
these sources of history, Shahji the Maritha, appears as a 
man of ability, both as a warrior and an administrator 
He played first an important part in the conquests of the 
various petty states of the KanjStak for Bijapur. Slowly but 
surely he was able to build from out of these conquests a 
pretty big government for himself, certainly under the 
authority of his masters at Bijapur to begin with, but gradu- 
ally to become more or less entirely his own in the inefficiency 
and division of interests that were the liane of later Bijapur 
history, with the Damocles’ sword of Mughal conquest hang- 
ing over the head of Bijapur. It is just possible, although 
it is not yet satisfactorily established, that he showed himself 
friendly to the interests of SrT Rai;iga RSyal once and that 
he tried to enter the service of the Qutub Shah another 
time. The supreme example of Mir Jurala m the same 
region offers an illummating comparison* The position of 
Rust^m-i-Zamau and Bulol Khan of Bijapur came very 
near. JTone the less, it would constitute treason notvvith * 
standing the fact that such treason was in the air The 
officers to whom SrT RaAga Riyal entrusted his affairs be. 
haved lessjoadly in regard to this matter; bqt that would not 
justify an act of treason morally ; and moral justification or 
otherwise is not the function of the historian. Whsn Bi|a- 
pur fell, Shahji’s work was visible in the existence of ^e 
Majhri^^ state in the south nominally called Tanjore^ But 
extenjding far into the plateau and constituting ^ opm- 
piratively large bit of the Kari^tak. Shivaji bad been only 
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a feudatory of Bijapur bo far as the territory in the 
MkhrStta country canoetn^, in spit^ of the feet that hv 
made himseil quite as independent' sM Ins hather. Hitf 
flonthern portion of his fether’s territory seemed to him 
more justifiably independierlt and' cottld perhaps enable him 
to set up as succewor to the now vanished empire of Vijaya- 
nagar with ^rT Rafiga Rayal, the last of its rulers. Shtdlji 
therefore is entitled to be regarded as the founder of the 
MahrStta dominion in the south, which survived a number 
of generations after him before n reached complete extinc- 
tion”. 

Shahji seemr to have possessed some real elements of 
(Uilture and learning. From the references m the Rltdh^- 
m9dhtv)a^vilSsn-Campn^ a prose-poem by one' JayarStn 
Pindij^, we find that his court .it Bangalore was splendid 
and' that he patronized men of learning on a liberal scalfe, 
Shahji himself composed a snmasyA in Sanskrit and was fol- 
lowed by Malhirl Bliitti, N^aroponth Hanmante and fifteen 
others m Sniskritand th'rty-five additional persons came for- 
ward from the court to set samatyas in the different verua. 
culars, Naropsnt .iiid his sons, Jaiiardau Panth and Regu- 
iiftth P.iiith are wjll known inmisters at the court of. Shahji 
find hie son Ekojv, Tliis pleasing picture should credit the 
MarJi^Uas of the 17th century with a considerable amount of 
culture. The Mara^lw elerDcnt was introduced as a result 
of Shahji’s conquest mto the north of Mysore as well ae into 
the other dUtriois below the Ghats that he conquered. 
MarSj^i became the revenue and olfioial language of Bijapur 
by the time of Ibrahim Adil Shah, the fourth king. Natural- 
ly enough, MarSthi came to Ije the doininent language of 
many parts of upper and lower Carnatic from thi^ period. 
During the days of the rule of the Carnatic Nawabt and also 
or a considerable time after the establishment of the British 
power, a d-jiloct of (MarS^hi, much corrupted by contact 
withUrdu and with Dravidian languages) was the official lan- 
guage of accounts in all the districts of the Madras Presidency 
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till 1855 when it ceased to be so. This official lans^oage 
differed as much from the Tanjore Mara^i dialect as the 
latter differed from the pure Marathi of' MahSrSsh^. Its 
abolition as the language of accounts in Tanjore was co>eval 
with the extinction of the titular dignity of the Mar&tha 
Bijahs of Tanjore. 

The Bijapur KanjStak was divided into parganas and 
subdivided into Sa maths, Tharafs, mauzes and muzeeres. 
Each paragana was under a-collector known as the Jamadar. 
The accounts were kept by officers known as Desbpandes, 
Deshkulfcarnis, Sirnad Gauds, Deshmukhs and Kanungos, 
After the Marg^has attained to j ower, many Deshast as or 
natives of their country followed them and introduced the 
Marg^hi language and written characters into the revenue 
accounts. Even in the territories of the poligars, Marg^ha 
accountants were employed to check the accounts 

Shahji may therefore be appreciated in his true signi- 
ficance for the history of South India. “His policy, diplo- 
macy and wars so mortally weakened the Tanjore state that 
it fell an easy prey into the hands of his son Vjankoji. 
His successors continued to enjoy the fruits of Shahji’s 
labours for generations. In fact, Shahji dt serves to be 
styled the founder of the Marg^ha rule m Southern India, as 
his famous son, Shivaji, proved to be the founder of the 
Mara^ha Empire in India”. He can be regarded as the true 
inspirer of Shivaji’s political and national ambition of 
achievement, and as the real originator of the scheme of 
Hindu Svargjjia 
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AN EAKLY ENGLISH ATTEMPT TO FOUND A 

FACTOR yf 

ON THE TANJORE COAST 
Dr. V. E. Bhandabkab, b. a., ph. d. 

The I7tb cpntary witnessed the coramericial expansion of 
the European nations in the east, specially the English, the 
French and the Dutch. This expansion was signalised by the 
opening of factories at the most strategic places which later 
on developed into flourishing jxirts. The attempt of the 
English during the early part of their career in the East to 
establish a factory on one of the most busy parts of the 
eastern coast of India is interesting both from a comroerciai 
and a political point of view. 

The person responsible for this enterprise was an Eng- 
lishman himself, John Johnson by name. It is not unintere- 
sting here to know the antecedents of this Englishman 
befoie he entered the service under the Company. The 
foundation of the Danish East India Company in 1617 ^ 
gave Johnson an opportunity to come to India, He was appo- 
inted a master in one of the >ships of the Danish Company 
named the Christian ^ , perhaps after Kmg Christian of 
Denmark who had financed the Danish Company. Nothing 
is known about Johnson and his life previous to his service 
under the Danes Excepting a reference m 1 629 to a 

1.) E»y LkTseo. Zle Doau^-OtUmlitht Kolomitn Bitton*, 1, Trankebar, 
pp 13-14 

(2) Of From Fresidont Brookedon and Council at Batavia to ihe 

Company* Deoemixr 14) 1623* The JErngUeh Factoriei 
1622^3* p. 337: aoc aUoi^ifft 1624-29, XXXIX, 1 u. 1. 

(3) It must be poiutod out here that m the Eugiiah factory records 

aud the Oaieadors of Court of the East India 

Oompauy we come across at least two John Johasous, both 
ooatemporaries and it is just possible to either mistako oae for 
the other or attribute to one the actions done b> the other We 
have exercised great oaro in perusing the sources and it seems 
that a John Johnson was living at Swally and Surat at almost 
the same time when John Jolmson who served the DaneSi was 
living at l^ore. Cf a e. g » Ewgksk Fafitotiu 1622«23| pp* 
50 ^ 1 , 
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Judibki, widoW' of Johnson, * there is practically no other 
information about his other relatives. However, intense the 
mist that surrounds the earlier life of this person^ his career 
from the time he entered Danish service aS master of one of 
their ships bound for the East, to the time when the English 
traders’ enterprise to Tanjore failed, can be traced with 
tolerable accuracy and detail from the English Factmy re- 
cords, It is this part of Johnson’s career that is interesting 
not because he was a man who had made his mark in the 
history ot the time, but because he was apparently responsi- 
ble £«r the failure of the English to establish a factory 
during their early career in the blast. 

The circumstances leading to the decision of the Eng* 
lish merchants to send this expedition may here be narrated. 
For this it is ueceshary to refer to Johnson s career 
under the Danes, because it was while he was serving them 
that he wrote to the English at Batavia to opan tra<le nego- 
tiations with Haghungtha of Tanjore. According to a letter 
from President Brockedou d ited December 14, 162.3, 

Johnson “came out master of one of the first Danish shippes’ 

’ This is corroborated oy a letter from President Fursland 
in vrhich Johnson is referred to as “an English man which 
serves the Danes” ® An endorsement on a letter from 
Johnson to Thomas Brockedon written while the former 
was at Tanjore on the 4th of March, 1623, states 
‘‘ 1 thinck this John Johnson went out with the Danes” *. 
Elsewhere also Johnson is referred to as “late master in one 
of the Danes shipps ” \ It is obvious, therefore, that this 
Englishman came to India under Danish service, but on the 

(1) CMenthr of dMe Pap$r$>, Cfdvmdi Ea9i Jftdies^ 1026-29 

p 612. 

(2) From Presidoat BrookdoD aud Gounoil Bwtsvm to tho Company 

December 14, 1623; Bt^glUh Factories, 1322-23, 337 

(3) ' From Presideat Farslatid and Couood at Batavia to the Oom[>*ay 

August 27., 102| ib$d^ p 117. 

A I p» 61lf f Hi 1. 

5 Ooaauitatkm Held io Batavia by Provident Eiookedou aud Council} 
January 8, ibid., 1624^9, p. 
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way, aooordiijg to hie own version, “ lost my shipp one 
S^brie” \ With some other Danes, Johnson went to 
Xanjore, “ where ”, so he states, “ I doe ly resideute sore 
against my will, but I hope the Lord will in His good time 
free me hearof, for I doe abide heare in paune, for the 
Captaine of our house is gone home and the Great Naige 
(JWyak) daseired to have lone?) to abide in the towne Tangore 
by him, whear, having lost my shipp one Sealone l was 
made ehoyse of ” ^ For at least 18 months' Johnson re- 
mained ni Xanjore as a pawn for the goods sold to the Dapes 
by RiighunStha. This forced stay at Xanjore was taken 
advantage of by this intrepid merchant to give a glowing 
description of the flounshing trade of Tanpre. In bis letter 
to Brockedon already referred to, Johnson wrote, “ Xhe 
Great Kaige demands ol me what the reason is that the 
English doth not deseier to trade in his land as well as the 
Portmgall, saying thay sliall have pepper and anyt hing the 
land doth afford, and likewise buye those comraodeties that 
thay doc bring wuh them, as tine, leade, iron, and redd 
olodi is well sou Id Little doth our nation kuowe howe thay 
are excepteu all this land ; therefor the Danes doth trade 
under the name of the English and are marvilous well eased, 
hath given them a lowne and place to build a aistell which is 
finiieshed, and hatli tliertie hixe jieeces of ordinance mounted 
therm *’ *. Almost identical facts are disclosed in another 
letter to the company written by President Fursland and 
Council, on the informal on supplied by Johnson Johnson? 
therefore, was resixwsible for inducing the English to send 

1. Froia John Johnson at Tanjur to Thomas Brookedont March 4, 1622^ 
l#2i.23, p. 02, The ChrUUan in which Johosoa was sail* 
mg was wrecked off the coast of Ceyloo. C£. Ka} Larsen, 
op- «d/ i p. 21 

2 « Ibid 

5. Of. From Proaident Brookedoo and Council at Batavia to the Company^ 

Dcoember 14, 1623, p. 337. 

4. Fm John Johnson at Tanjur to Thonuis Brockedon^ Mareh 4, 1622 
p* 52. 

6. From President Fursland and Counoil at Batavia to the Company 

Anmiat 2T. 1622. thid^ u. 117. 



on expedition to the Tanjore coast to establish a factory there. 
Johnson himself, after his forced stay at Tanjore, returned 
to the Danish colony at Tranquebar and then went to Masuli- 
patam and finally reached Batavia by the Ruby on the 23rd 
of November, lfi23 \ to affirm what be said and to encourage 
the English to equip the expedition. 

Nor was the NSyak KaghunStha. ill-disposed towards the 
English. He had heard of the English ‘‘to be a peaceable 
nation that seek not to ncroach on other mens territories ’’ 
and he was very earnest with Johnson “ to moove unto us 
the favourable opinion hee had of our nation and great 
desire that wee should trade in hia dominions ” *, Kaghu- 
nStfaa did not like the Portuguese and the protection of 
those who lived in his kingdom he had taken upon himself *. 
The Dutch he hated, and destroyed their fortifications at 
Tegnapatam for hee hath heard how they incroached uppon 
other princes dominions and countries, and therefore should 
not live m his” 

The colourful picture of the Tanjore commerce drawn 
by Johnson and the favourable disposition of the powerfuj 
Nay aka of the country himself were strong incentives to 
opening a tradmsr centre on the Coromandel coast, iiaffu- 
nStha went so far as to promise “ pepper and any thinge the 
lande dothe affoarde and hei will buy those coiuraoditteies 
which they bring, as tynne, leade, iron, and red cloathe 
which is well sould” This was a splendid opportunity for 
the English. In January 17, 1624, Henry Hawley at 

1 From President Brnokedon and Counoil at Batavia to the Oompany,, 
December H, 1623, ihd , p. ,337 Eagluh I’actunu, 1624.29 
p. zxxix. 

2. From President Bntokedon and Council at Batavia to the Companj, 
Dsoembor 14, 1023, thid 1622-03, j, 337. ’ 

Z. I Ud. 

4 Ibid, p. 338. 

6. From President Furgland and Council at BaUvia to the Company 
August 27, 1622, iWrf., p 117. 



Bfttavia writing to hia iriena Thomaa Keightley in London * 
stated that “ Thsy have received commendations of ‘Tanjoer' 
as providing commodities ‘both better cheape and more 
plenty then at Masulapatan, more convenient for shipping, 
pepper and other commodities there growinge Having seen 

samples of the cloth, tliey have decided to send a ship in 
the spring to plant a factory there The mam idea there 
fore was not to establish a colony and a fort there, but t« 
secure the commerce of that portion of the Coromandel coast 
under the direct control of the Taujore Nayuka. It was 
with this motive and “ understanding that better cloth of ail 
sorts IS made there then at Fallicatt or Musolipatam, and 
pepper likewise to be gotten ui reasonable quantities, wee 
have resolved to send a shipp iliicher within these three 
months to make trial! what good mate be done m those 
parts”* . 


No time vtas wasted to equip the.eXpedidoii. The 
Council at Batavia decided to send the Hart ^ . This decision 
Vras finally taken because “ The prince of that country has 
Sent a letter in\ itmg them to trade in his domiiuous . 1 hia 
letter was perhaps the one given to Johnson who affirmed 
“ that he delivered to Mr. Mills a letter from the ‘ is'aick ’ 
iiitended for the President and Council, ‘ which wee admire 
you should keepe back, being it so much importeth our 
masters bnsmesse, for wee know not what his promises were 


1. IHd., 1624.29, p. 3. 

2' From President Drookedon 4ud Cuuuoii at Ba(e\ia lu tlie Cumpauj* 
neoember 14, 1623, 1622.23, p 337 

B. Cf. From the same to the satno, Januarj 17 1624, xbtd , 1624-20, p 2. 

From the eaine to the Faoturb at Maeulipataui, Marcli 6, lb24| 
ibid., p- 6 j OonBultatiun held at Batavia I’lceideut Bruckedou 
and Oouooil, March 2, 1624, tbtd,, p. 4- 

A. From Preaideitt Brookedon and Ooauoil at Batavia to tUe Cumpan}) 

jAmsry 17| 1624, IhiU, p. 2. 
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m the said letter nor what answeare to make him ” ^ And 
therefore President Brockedou and Council protested against 
the “ gross carelessness ” of Mr. Mills in detaining the 
Nayak's letter \ However, the expedition was decided 
upon, 

Mr Joseph Cockram (one of the Council at Batavia) 
was to accompany the expedition on board the Hart ag 
“ ch>aft director in the whole action ”, with four others to 
assist him. The Un%ty was to sail together with the Hart 
as iar as MasiiJipatam where the former was to anchor. The 
stock for Tanjore was fixed at 52dOD rials, of which 40,600 
was to be for pepper and the rest tor “ calicoes ” ®. The 
company seems to have given the greatest importance to the 
pepper trade than to any other commodity. The captain of 
the ship was John Bickky \ And as Joh i Johnson had 
given “ information regarding an opening tor trade in the 
King of Tan]ur’s country, which may prove very buneiiciali 
they have ottered him b^. per mouth to proceed in their ship 
intended thuhtr. ” On his refusing this he was to be grant, 
ed leave to go to England the next available ship and 
given 50 rials of eight towards his expenses. Johnson pre- 
erred to accompany the expedition 

Joseph Cockram, the leader of the expedition was given 
detailed mstrucuoiib as to the conduct of the whole affair by 
the President and Council at Batavia. Cockram was hrst to 
go to Karikal and then to send Johnson or some other to 


la FroQ) i'reuideut Brocki^duu aud Cuuuoii at Batavia tu tlic Factors at 
at Masuli^alaufv Maich 6j 1624, < &!</., p. € 

3. From thu tmine to the &amc> March 28< 1624) tWd., p« 12, 

d CoQSultAtiou Held iQ Batav^ft by Fresidvui Brivktdvu and 
Uarch 2, 162i, tdid-, p. 4. 

4. liiBtrucUouB to Captain Jehu Bicklc> l!ti the of the Hatif 

March 27, 1624, p. la 

CoaBulUUoi] Held it) BaUTia bj frtrbidcut Brcckcdcii tod Couh^ii 

8t P* 



the Niyaka t*) procure a farman "that you may come safely 
unto him; which bein;;; granted, you shall present him with 
our letters and such presents as wee have sent, and “demand 

the grant of suitable privileges.” * Cockram was not to be in 
haste to open a factory but was to take elytra care. “The 
cheefest thing wee airae at is the procuring of large quanti- 
ties of pepper, wherefore, if pep;)er be extraordinary deare, 
or but little to be gotten, wee hold it unfitting to remayne 
there, unlesee the place afford extraordinary good clothe and 
good cheape, and that there b) hopes to vend quantities of 
our Erighsh commodities, whicli you are especially to inquire 
after. “ ^ Besides other instructions Cockram was parti- 
cularly asked to be careful of Johrit,on, who might be left at 
the new factory or not as might be found expelient; but 
never was he to be trusted with the Company’s cash. ^ 
This 18 decidedly a reflection on the character of Johnson 
who perhaps liad undermined the^ confidence of those in 
authority at Batavia. 

With great hope*' the fiart captained bv John Bickle}', 
and carrying Cockram, Johnson and others, set sail on 
the 27th of March, 1624, * and in its company also sailed the 
Unity and the Diamond, the former bound for Masuhpatam, 
•ud the latter for Sumntr.i. ® The voyage was a long and 
protracted onei the first port on the Coromandel coast to be 
sighted being Tegnap.itam, on the 21ht of May, 1624. 

1. lofttniotions ttt Jc^eph Gookriun »nd others for tiling a Factor) m 
Taojur, March 27, 1624, I hid , p. 8 

2 . Idid. 

8» Idid^^ p. 9 

4» Captain John Biokley’a Account of the Vojago of tho Eari to tho 
OoromMdel CoMt, Thtd, p 13; Ct From President Brock-'don and 
Ouunoil at Bativa to the Factors at Mssulipatain, iMarch 28, 1624, 

lM.,p U 

6. Of. Bxtraota from tho Diary of John Gouing at Batavia, fdtd , p. 18, 

6« Captain John Biokloy’s Aooount of tJio Vojage of tho fltiN to tbn 
Qoronaodel OoMt,ZMd„ p, 13 . 
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Taking a southerly course, the Hart sailed past the Banidt 
colony at Tranquebars and on the 28rd of May, anchored at 
Karikal, the destination ' The captain and the merchaats 
went ashore and were kindly entertained by the ftovernor of 
the place, ‘wee being the first English shipp that bad even 
bin in iheis partes beefore*’®. The governor ^ffomised to 
send word to Ragbunatha of the arrival of the English. 

Tn tha meanwhile, the Danes ever on the lookout to> 
prevent o(he" nations from entering into competition for the 
commerce of the southern Coromandel, used all means, fair 
and foul, to drive away the newcomers, “The princypall of 
the Danes sent a letter unto out cheife merchante, Mr. 
Joseph Cockram, that we were best for too departe, for there 
was no trade there too bee bad for us, because they bad 
form id (farmf»d) all the seaportes of the Kingcs bctwcne 
Nagapat.im and Pullacatt for the use and bennefit of the 
Kinge of Denmarke, thejefore willed us agayne to bee gone, 
or else they would send us awaye in haste. We badd them 
doe theire worste, for wee would staye in spite of them all^ 
they being three to one”. ^ Kind persuasion and thr^ts 
having failel, the Danes resorted to action. On the Ist of 
June, they sent three of their ships to Karikal and “dem* 
auuded of whsnce we were. 1” states Captain Bickley in 
his Account of the Voyage of the Hart, the only source of 
our information, “bad them looke up Ujo the flage; so 
presentlye h^e departed* without any more wordes the one 
too the other”^ 

On the next day, j. e , 2nd June, Raghunaiha sent 
word to his Governer at Karikal that the English should be 
welcomed right royally and “should have anything that his 
country did aford” and that they should be sent to the 
capital without the least delay with the jMreBentg brought 
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them for him.* Oo the 8th of June, Oookmm 
aooampanied by others including perhaps John Johnson 
went to Tanjore “about the afiEaires with the King, where 
they were all ryall 'y) entertained both by the King hinjselfe 
and also by his noblemen”.* It was perhaps on this 
occasion that Joseph Cockram presented the letter to 
KaghunSthi from President Brockedoii and Council wherein 
the latter begged excuse for ‘‘this abrupt coming”; but 
“since they have learned bv Mr. Johnson’s relations his 
good inclination towards their nation, they have dispatched 
the bearer, Mr. Joseph Cockram, with the aforesaid Mr. 
Johnson, to offer their service in the accommodation of 
commerce, thay ’yt may for ever remayne iiiviolablie a 
band of ametie between the bowses of Tanjurr and Create 
Brittainel”. * President Brockedon further stated that the 
only intention of the English wa.s “to transport such 
commodities of his kingdom as can conveniently be spared, 
and to furnish lu return such English and other goods as 
are wanted and in their power to supply”. * Notwith- 
standing the fond hopes of the English, their mission to 
the Tanjore court was bound to end in failure. Other 
factors were at work which rhe English merchants had not 
at first reckoned wiih. The mo^t important of all these 
was the extreme greed for money and presents which 
Raghunitha had cultivated. Whatever be the leason for 
this, lie seem.s to have had as his principle that whoever 
offered more was to be granted commercial privileges within 
his principality. RaghunStha by “his owne mouihe promised 
free trade and allsoe that they should have the porte of 
Carracall at any (Hn) easye rate”. ‘ But the consideration 

1, p. 15. 

2. Ibid. 

3* From President Brockedon And Coiinoil at Batavia to tho ‘Naygo of 
Taojuer*, Maroh 27) 1624) Fbid^^ p. 7 

4 Ihd. 

Oaptafn John Briokley’i Account of tho Voyage of the Bart to 
OoroiQUidel Ooast| 16 * 
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of this grant of privileges was the money and prewuiti 
offered by the English. The Portuguese and the Daneg 
were against granting any privileges and much less a port 
in the Tanjore country to any other nation; and especially 
the Danes “were our deadly and most cruell enirnyM*’* 
writes Captain Bickley. ^ Cockram found that the powers 
granted to him were limited to cope with the intrigues of 
the Danes; and finding that “hee could doe no good with 
the King, because the Danes bad given the King great 
bribes, the which hee had no order too doe as the Danes 
dyd”, ho returned to Karikal on the 9rh of July, * Kagho' 
nStba had demanded 7, ('00 rials of eight per annum for 
the port of Kankal. The Oanish influence at the Tanjore 
court was too great. Roland Crappe, the Danish re* 
presentative, had played his cards supremely well * and 
the English were forced to abandon at least for the presenti 
the ti’ide of Tanjore. According to Captain Bickley ’s 
version Raghunatha cared not “whose it bee that hath his 
portes too rent so hee maye have for them what hee will 
demannd, for hee is for all what you will give him; and so 
are all his greate men too. But I doubt the Dane will finde 
all theis great bribes wanting in his purse Very shortlye, if 
that they have but one shipp com to them a yeare, as 
heretoofore they have had”. * Nor is the opinion of John 
Goiiing favourable to Raghunatha, who according to him 
was “very covetous, expecting very great presents yeerlyt 
besides payment of 7,000 rials of eight every yeer for us 
and custome of his porte Cercall, which he would apoynt 
for us”, i' After visiting the Danes at Tranquebar, the Hart 
sailed for Batavia in the morning of July 17. * Joseph 

1 Ibid, 

2 Ibid 

3. Cf Kfty Larsen, op* 25 

4 Captain John Brickley’s Account of tho Voyage of the flaw to the 

Coromandel Coast, Ihtd,, pp. 15 — 16, 

6, Estarcts from tlie Diary of John Gonmg at Batayia,/5W„ p. IJ, 
Captain John Briokloy’a Account, p. 1#, 


()ookram and his merchant friends had realized too late that 
the country o£ Tanjore yielded “little pipper ot a very 
small sort and that allwayes much wett with the frihli water 
in portage from the upland mountames”. * The Uart 
reached Batavia on the 20th November, 1624 ^ and thus 
ended one of the disasters in the early commercial life of 
the English in India 

The wrath of the company naturally was directed to- 
wards John Johnson, the one person who could be held 
responsible for this transceiidjiic failure* It was therefore 
decided to punish Johnson m one and the only way possi- 
ble under the circumstances., and that was *‘by defalcking 
hiB wages” for deluding us in the business ot Tanjour, 
The President and f’ouncil in Lagundy reported to the 
Company of the grave inisdemeanonr of Johnson. No time 
was wasted to lake action. On the 27th Deccmljer 1624« 
nearly five weeks attei lus landing at Batavia, Johnson “lately 
anved from Tanjore in the Hnrt^ haveing ban eiitertayned 
for the furtherance ot that fruUlesse Voyage” was permitted 
t take hib passage in any ship of his choice for going homo* 
Johnson accordmgly Wtut home to plead his case. On the 
9th Decemberi 1626, the Company considered the complaint 
by the President and Council at Lagundy agaiuot Johnson 
“for putting the Company to the uunocssary charge of the 
Hart galling to the .soicks couutiy’ iJuc Johnson was 
prepared with his reply and he coiiJemued Cockram for the 
ill success theieof, because he would not toUow directions 
or embrace the otiei of the ^»aick to settle a factory there, 
in which he was confirmed by Fatter and Nidtiwell, surgeon, 

1* SxtTMta from llie Di^ry of John Goning at Batavia, p 19, 

8. fMst Oaptaia John Biokley'a Aooouut, p. 17. 
i. OoQialtatioa Hold in Lagundy by Preaident Hawley and Gounod 
Ueoember 1614, Idid^t p 40 

it ihlmdtt ^8 UUb papifii Coloidml SmuEoit iMdSji, 1926-:^^, p. Ikd, 
IbVL^ pp. UUU14. 



wko were in that voyage’*.' On the 20th December oi the 
same year the Court of the Company held that the accusa- 
tion and the charges against Jhoiison were weak and that 
his wages must be paid to him ® 

Thus ended this brief episode in the early commercial 
life of the English people in the East Apparently this ex- 
pedition resulted in fiasco but it certainly proved to be a 
lesson, thogh at a h avy cost, not to attempt opening of 
factories on unreliable and unsubstaiitiarcd information^ 
Moreover, this expedition served the English traders as a 
preliminary survi'y of the trade of the Coromandel Coast 
which later oo by successive stages was to come under the 
commercial and political hegemony of the English, 


4. Ibtd , p 125 

Extracts from the Diar> of John Goumg at Lagundj, Ifnd , p, 4 1 . 



SBI SASTOBIMA DHlRAoKULAdEKABA DEVA 

bavivarma maharaja, 

VlDtATTAMl A. M. SaTAK<SPA BAMASUJACBABTA, U- O. L. 

Lecturer in Tamils Gcoernment College^ Kumbakonam. 

He waa born to MahSrSjSdhirSja UfijaparameSvara 
Jayasimha of the Lunar race and Uaa3devi, in A. L). 1266 
{^Dehavydpyaiakalda}),). He belon^jed to theYadava clan. 
He was a Vaijpiva. He ascfudtd the throne in the town 
q£ Kslamba, (Kollam) the capital of Kftpaka country in his 
3.‘ird yean i e. IrOO a. d. He nurried a PSijdya Princess. 
He was a great hero h'lving won many battles. He made 
Vlra Pfi^dya retreat to the Kolika^ country. He defeat- 
ed the Colas and other Kings and assumed the Biruda 
SafigrBina d'llra’. He planted his Garudadhvaja on the top 
‘of the hills of tlie enemies’ countries. He was devoted to 
the lotus like feet of the Lord Padmanibha. 

He assumed the following titles — 

Kol imbapuraviradhlSi, Ktlpaka'^firvabbauaia, YSdava— 
NirSvipi, Yil iknla^ •kliim, Namautarakanja, Daksu;^ 
BhojarSj.i, Dh.irmataruinttliilcinda. — 

He Went to S irafigam and bowed to h’s iulelnry 
Deilv, Lord llafigunSdii. He made endowments for the 
celebration of Dlputsiva festival therein his honor, and 
provided fo.- the ]nvm3iK on n fixed day ever}" 3 ’Gar, of ICO 
panams each to 50 learned men. He built there a temple 
within the greit temple and set up an image of Hari with 
LaksmT — 

He performed his Vij.iyibiseka ceremony in araapt®pa 
of Apulihpperurail (Varadaraji) temple, KSficI, on the 
bank of the VcgavatT and assumed the title* Triksatracll- 
^Sroaoi’ in his <48th year he addresses the following 
order to the Srivaispax'as of the sacred shrine in the temple 
of ArulSlapperumfil, established at liruvaUiytLr, Eut 
KSficIpuram s— 



“ We have given to the Lord AruUllappenimll for the 
various r jquiremsixta, IticltrdlQg offirings and ornanxeAts at 
the deify tv&rsbip of KtilafiekhAratX'Sai^hi ", ivfaich we 
have foandad and callixd after our name ; for the require* 
mxnts, including offerings and ornamants, on the festival 
days which \v<f have founded and called after our name and 
which is to be celebrated in the niinth of A.va^ and on the 
day-Oatayam of the monthly festival etc,, (from the Inscri- 
ption of Attigiri temple at ESficT , E I Vol. 4). 

He has barn eulogised in 16 stanzas by the Sanskrit 

* Kavibasdi^ *, 

W. B — 1. I guess that the image of Hari, set up 
by this king at SrTfaAgam temple, is now standing in the 
shrine dedicated to Tirukkocci XeAbi. 

[n the dark room facing east in the North West corner 
of ‘ Pakal Pattu Mapt^pa ’ of the SrTraijgara temple, 
there is an image of Goddess, who is referred to by some as 
* Cbrakubi valliSr On the day of Srt RSma NavamT, this 
image is seated with the Lord RaAganktha on the same cot 
and worship (bathing etc.,) is offered to both. 

1 guess that the person who set this image up in the 
temple was the king who is referred to in this article. 

At one time this image had been installed in a room m 
the Santana Ma^^apa adjacent to the shrine of Geruda. 

2 It is well known that in the Varadarajasvimi 
temple, C^njTVaram, there is a Goddess called Malaysia 
Nicc:5r who is treated as the consort of VaradarSja, 1 
presume that the xmage should have been set up by thii 
King, who is the subject of this article. 

We ttndenmnd that this king set ap the two image* in 
9rTiiiAgam and CaAjTvaram where his inearifilncam are 
found, professing himself to be the father of the two ladU* 
and to be giving them m marriage to the two deities RaAga' 
rSja and Varadarija with the necessary dowries. 
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The ^wBuaniA traditWR is ^ $>7 

Vailftbiia. profeiMBd (who Wli* tke daughter of hU 

Guru) as his owu daughter and ga^e her in naarriage t» 
SrTraftgauatha. A Cola King also is seen douig the same 
*. gl^iog his daughter in marriage to SrTrafiganStha and 
that she was known as Uraiytlr WScciir. In the Tami^ 
worfi “KoiUolugu” (SrTrahgam temple history) details of 
the dowry given on this ocoasion are elaborately mentioned* 

3. There is an Inscription about this king in th» 
central shrine of VlSrattanowra Temple »t Tiruvadikai. 
It was published by Dr. Hultssch. it says that BavivarmaB 
was at Tiruvadi in his (1 4th regnal year) 47 tb year i e., 
1813 A. D. repaired and bathed the oeatral shrioa of the 
said temple* 

4. There is a stone lying m the yard of Siva temple 
at Sllaigrmam, one of the Brahman quarters of Tnvau^ 
drum. An mscriptiou of this king w engraved upou the 
two faces of the stone, it is in an excellent state of pre, 
sarvatioQ. it is written in Grautha characters it contains 
all the Skc. Birudas of SaAgrilmadhTra as at Srlrafigaw 
and CGujfcsvarain temples. The Inscription stops abruptly 
with the world ‘Ydniu’ and the regnal year is not given- 
Atthi end of thi liirndas, thJ name Srlmat Dliarmcaa- 
MihSrSjar is found ui tha place of SrT KulaSekhara Deva. 
It is u nsw niformatioii that he bare the surname i^barinTiw 
Mahgrfijar.' 

5. Within the temple of SrTmushnam, there is a 
four-pillared wipdupa with excelltmt workmanship. There 
IS a standing royal figure m relief dife eaei in Uie eastern 
pillar of the North aide, representing the king who bmlt i^ 
There is a label at the left hand side of the figure hearing 
the name ‘DharmumaharSyan.’ Therefore it may be con- 
ienctured that the figure represents SsAgrimadhtr^ho is 
styled as Dharma Maharlja at SiUi mscriptioa. Thera Is 



a phrase in Tamil characters in 5 lines at the end ol this 
Inscription i. e. ^Kdmdra pannuirSna triihuv&na 
vartttkai Srfitdaiikhara deva>kkuj/&t}du.‘ 

There was a great Paij^ya king ruling in filadura at 
the same time bearing the bame name. 

After this incomplete inscription was madei this 
Pipiya K ing might have begun his inscription and left it 
unfinished. 

Or it may be that SaAgrfitna DhTra "was the daughter’s 
son of this famous P£pdyan King and assumed his name 
[It has already been staled that he gamed ‘a victory over 
Ylra Pfip4ya and subordinated the Pfipdya dominion to his 
authority]. 

Other sources of information regarding this king have 
been obtained. There are purely hterary compositions 
which were brought to light by the labour i of M. M Gana- 
pati Sastry, curator of Or-MsS. library, Tnvandrum. One 
of them a drama named PradyumnSb} udaya is a composi* 
tion of SaAgrimadhTra Kavivaraman. The Ktlpaka is said to 
be enacted during the YStroisava of Lord Padmimfibha. He 
is spoken of as well versed in SagfiTta ISSbitya Sastras. He 
had all virtues. He patronised poets. He is called in 
literary sources as Daksifia BhojarSja, S;T Kavivarmw Deva^ 
Maharaja Parame&vara, SaAgrfimadhTra, bakalakalfiku6ala 
CandrakuIapradTpa, Dharinmatarumlllakanda, Praps yi* 
jana dutSmapiy Kolambapnra Pari§kSra etc. 

Samudrabandha, was a poet in his court who in his 
commentary on AlaAkSrasfitras and AlaAkfira Sarvasva 
refers to him as the renovator of Eolamba) lord of Ktlpaka 
and etc. ete. 

The Knpaka conntry he ruled, begau to be called as 
Jayaslmha nfi^u (afterwards corrupted as jayatuAgansdu) 
after his father's name Jayasimha (Vlrak^la) Attingtl 
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was formed the chief centre of the country where a Etlpaka 
princess has buUl a temple for Siva, according to an in- 
scription found theic. Mr. T, A. Gopinatha Kao identifies 
this Attingal royal family with the descendants of the 
Jetuiiga family (page 54 vol. II) T. A. S. and further makes 
the following remarks “Finally, by adoption and other re- 
lationships and by conquest, the Jayasiftganfidu family 
merged in course of time, but very recently, in the present 
line of the Travancore Maharajas”. 





PARTI. (INSCRIPTIONS.) 

Inawiptions at Varadaraja’s teiople at C&AjIpUEa»* 

A. 

1. «fW^ 

®*IRRRRT* 

W: il 

qrowraspn*! i 

5 | g<ftig5 ^ 2Rr 

3. RfPT^ ^B<Ri«r 

qni5*rqro5f5R ds^i^^^^lRitfl'-tK i 

irfomd ^ ^IPTF^ /?5*^ I 
•(^ piitcR5R( ^sf) rR^ R^IKid^i 
<t>|a-x^ R^ =^*^JTS^f%^??Tl=nT«fr?l II 

5. qf^flK^cild. I 

W[ ^ II 





%fi^ I 


m 


9tf4 A'. Ada ' '^e4lAJ*Ji^oiiireirLj<2u^^imr 

ituu 69)eu«^sorsi;if^WiX0, Ql 0LL<tdr ^0 

* I fijpu unf C.ar6l^fl.l_ G^<D0 ,^«w^^S0Cb ^aioef) 
KT (i^ijtQ^en ffiii QuitTp «aSjn_^0is» (toij)4@Li) ^iitsB 

^«0CD ^(^a'ostrtt) 

B. 


Inscription at Srlrafigam Temple. 

[up to the word Sri KulaSekharadera, the j>fct. Text 
18 ident'cal with that of the proceeding Conjeevaram inscrip- 
tion, except that the Verse 4 of that inscription is here 
oBBitted] 


6 . «5^ 5^5? 


7. 


8. 


9 . 


55SE^ «Rr- 

^ *r%5T ^ 

R«JIcR(3:?l4Vct I 

^ 5np PT«R: 

#sf^^inFHf^cr?Jirdi%or^ i^> il 


«r: ^i?rf 

Ir I 

rIwt: 3^S5r «n^ 9T<^: 

R^fjapt R<JRRn^ ^ i#5i II 
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PART n. Literarj, 


JWtelftsgwah l(%^: ••• %^5^- 

«flWJTni?8 

8w«^jnrar ^ (^rirqf^[?r) i ar% Rr® inlftcrsiinr- 


^SXRf 

R^o^jt 5rf^!^r3Ri%!f *rcRRq^^^^ 



l”( PradyumnS. bhyudaya 


Ndfaka) 

srnfr |R Rpr \ 

ai5#5rj%^®r: li 
^r^fr ^^irRer It 

301^1 wmn. 3o»T^ 


^RrorR^ri I 


arr^ iiw 3^ 

griR; i| 


(-omnientary ou A/fl;iAj;'Oi;^/m5 and AlafikSrasarva- 
8va by 3.iiQadi’ab.iudha I*. 53, -54. T, A. S. Vol II*) 
CAKDRAKALAMAL '. 


(on Adiryaviirma by K.avibha?niji-) 

1. I 

II 

2. 5^^ ^ I 

«fR^ «l5[^ ^ 11 

3. srR^ % 3 rflf i 

*raT7?0rR^ li 

4. For«j ^ I 

wnrRW»^t^W: 11 



5 . 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

14. 

15. 

16 

17. 

18. 


Swnf^^ >5THi «?q^n%raRor^ ii 
3j?fr ^rat Jirar ii 

>» 

«fnr^ I csiso^ =tl^r srr^t^ ^ m \ 

f^; Ii 

^ eft 35 ^ I 

^ f^ ^ ^ ?T% II 


»?f>: sFR^rt ! II 

«fi«r ! eft ^ I 

f«*R[ ffpsi II 

^nft% *ir ffff ! I 
fl^: fnft ^TfRT: ?Tf% % || 

RT% f ^•. ^flr^ TrH?w4onj^ i 

?raf ^ II 


«R «l ^ flff I ff ^ I 

>Wn^>TPSPTRS^JH f J8W^ 11 

«ffi f: I 

«W 35f^l ?reffj^§ffn>rfi%on ii 

II 

^ 'rarfit ffr: i 

5 tqv^ ^ftf^ RF 3 ft^ II 

I 

3W^nFg fgf ii 

aierttr^^qWfl I 

fl^ =f: ffenr^: II 

E. I. Vol. IV. Nos. 17 & 18. 
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PART II. Literary, 

“an^l 

*p»r<^^5if%?5il*f5t: ••* %Ta^- 

lfRI«l/?Jl%: «fl'5RninR*I 

^ji^^sprcir ^ (ii3rqf^)Rji^?^fNr: 1 3r% f%^5 ^nfm^msm- 

«ikRf 1 Pradyumndbhyiuiaya 

Ndfaka) 

fR Rf^ir I 

3 fr>^tr 2jp5rR»5pcri: li 

?T5rr 5m% II 

?pi^ ^ ?RWi goiPi^ 
%f^5*5fnpi3^ ?f|nirf^ #r^ 3 ^ I 
30# ow 3%o ^^iRro: 3^##s:i:- 

ojqR: srifo: n 

Ij^RooR^foststR^ i| 

( ommeJiui)} on Ala7ik3i cihuhas .mil Aloiikdi asarva- 
iva by Sun id.Mbi'iihi I* jo, od T. A. S Vol II.) 

cakdrakalamAl • , 

(on A liryuv.irm I by K!ivibhtt-.Tiji') 

1 . ^of# I 

II 

2 . ^ I 

3 . ?R«r ^>^ 0 ? =^ %3roi 1 

ti 

»l%r omwj ^^it^TIfSTT: II 


4 
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5. ! I 

’iIJRi 5^?l^P^5RRor^ II 

6 ^ ^ I 

^ ?mr 'ir^ *tc^ r%?g 5 ^^ 11 

7 =ti^f I 

=W+3Td«^=^t^ f^: II 

8 s^r ^T f^wri% I 

^ ^ II 

9. ?fT5 ^ ^ I 

^ 2TI^^ ! (I 

10. ^«i ^ow5r ! -^i 5^ii iI^^Tgr^n; 1 

^ ws^: ?T^r <T« 7 ra; f^'^rif 11 

1 ' . *ir ! 1 

^JTI *1% f%^ % II 

JTT^ JT I 

m] ?Tf^ tf% ^r^ctpj: II 

1^' ^ fli ^'4 ^ ! ^f|[ I 

^ffP5HR¥FTRsf^ II 

U. ^T: I 

3 ^^! rcqftrg*i^or^r%'^ 11 

IT). ^51^^155. te^T^T I 

II 

lo 3^r: I 

spT^f r^T RF3#5 'R f$R3. II 
17 2lKJr^7^^: I 

^dft l ^< ^ ^ f9< *1!?^ 'T^ II 

q^q r^T *n^ I) 

[^PT^ORJI] 

E. I. Vol IV Nuv. 17 & 18 
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CANDRAKALAMALI on SAilORAMADHlRA 

By 

Kavibujana. 

Translation. 

1. We invoke blessings on Ravivarman^ the bulwark of 
the duties enjoined by the three Vedas . . the 
refuge of enemies. 

2- That “a king is the strength of the weak” is a true 
saying ; SaAgramadhTra is the strength of religion, 
which is weak in the Kah age 

3. The .-un (Ravi) and Ravivarman are both stores of 

light, the one alxiunds m splendour in day time, 
but the other day and night. 

4. Both Kfsna and Ravivarman were born in Yadu’s 

family ; the one is the paramour of Herdsmen’s 
wives, the other solely devoted to his own wife. 

5. 0 King Ravivarman! for rulers who long to be in- 

augurated as kings, to lay hold of your lotus feet 
IS the inauguration wuth flowers. 

6. 0 Ravi ! Wise, lilieral, and a protector of the good 

you transform the earth into heaven, possessed of 
Jupiter, the tree of Paradise, and Indra What is 
there difficult for the great 

7. 0 SangrSmadhTra! it is false to say that there is no 

robber m your kingdom ; your own body robs the 
caihpalca flower of all ith lustre. 

8. 0 you Bhoja of the south! it is well that your op- 

ponents are frightened when they see you ; for you 
are ever afraid to look at othiTs’ wives even. 

9. Have you not heard the saying that one should not 

enjoy a sweet thing alone P Alone you enjoy the 
whole earth, 0 Yadava king. 
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10. How is it, 0 you Bhoja of the south 1 that men call you 

the foremost of the thoughtful. When you have 
given riches to the good, you never think of it 
afterwards 

11. Do not boast 0 Yadava, that you, un-aided, van- 
quish your enemies in battle. Have you not your 
arnij your sword, your courage and your steeds for 
your allies? 

l:^. Surely, kings who bt'h'ue like Kama, incur no guilt 
by killing women; (.iware of this) 0 Kavivarinau, 
you put an end to the poverty associated with 
the goods, 

111, Ilow Is It, 0 Yad.iva, with }our vows is to give away 
all wealth ? You pile up a wealth of fame here in 
the store housi' of the umvdse. 

14. That, you O Yadu lord, who can be served with 

many ixcelhut qualities only, peimit us to serve 
(you) I hat vti'ily is (to ns) a donation of a meal of 
sugar. 

15. May this IxulasVkhai a delight in Ins throne. Rulers 

who take delight in their thrones, are indeed stable 
in the world. 

16. The wise who repeal the spell of five syllables 

Saftgrania dliTra, overcome misery and attain sup- 
reme bli-'S 

1 7. As the sixteen digits of the moon, displajed at full 

moon tune, cause tin' lotus to’ exp.iiid and so may 
these sixteen vi'rses of the Yadava’s fame corapt'sed 
by Bftjana, call for the joy of the earth. 

18. The two Yadu lords who have the hue of the 

and Caikpaka flowers, and whose bodies are 
reiideri'd fragrant by holy Basil and by fame 
they are our lords; no need have we of other divine 
and human lords. 
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AUDBHIJJA AS A DYNASTIC DESIGNATION 
IN ANCIENT INDIA. 

Db. H. C Bay Chaudhuki m. a. rh. d. 

The ffariva^sn' informs us that the performance of the 
ASvaraedha fell into desuetude among the Ksatriyas afte*^ 
Janaroejaya of epic fame, owing to the curse of a BrShma^ 
{Bmhmnsdpdgnitejasd ), hnl continwiid to ixist among the 
devas and the Brahmaihi'. A twice-born or BrShmapa 
{dvijat general who belong' d to the race of Ka§yapa 

and 18 further described as Audbhijja, will revive (he famous 
rite in the Kali Age. 

**Audhhijjo hhariid kac-dt se)idnih Kasyapo dvtjah i 

Aivamedh.n'Ai Kaliyvye punalx pratyahari^yaiin" 

This verse i^ notic'd by “ievcral >chojar'> including tlie 
late lamented Hr Iv P Jayasual. But it has, we think 
not yet bjen suflicienily elucidat'd. The suggestion has been 
made thit tlie feenauT m question identical with the SenSnT 
Pusjaniitra whose name appears in the list of the Sunga 
king-i in the Puianas, and who is known from literary and 
epigraphic evident 1 to ha\e perfoiunyl the A&vaniedha sacri- 
fice, after it ha 1 been in abeyance for a long time at least in 
the homeland of the imperial Maunas. But it has not been 
sufficiently exptlained wJi}' this famous ruler and coiiimandir 
should be styled Audbhijjn, Scholar-- iiave h tin rto taken 
the expression lo mean one ivho “ w 1 ! suddeidj rise into 
power’’ I , U. Qy I''!’'*, 4 ()o). 

In order to understand the real significance of 
this designation it 18 iieces'Uiy (o say a ft.w words about 
family nomenclature 111 aiicimt India. Some of i he gnat 
families deriv'e their i ames from real or f ii tied human aiicce- 
tors. Other appellations originate in official designations like 
PratlhSra or Kaitrakuta or cert i in words which form an 


( 1) III 2 35 ff 
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element m the personal names o£ the founders of the lines in 
question and their successors. The designations of another 
group are derived from certain animals such as birds, ser" 
pents, horses etc Attention may be invited iii this connect 
tion to the MattanaayUras,' the Girulakas,^ the NSgas, the 
A&vakaa e‘c. Still another group prefer some objects of the 
inanimate world such an a river or a mountain. Thus we hear 
of the Jahnaveya Kula^ the Saiiidhiivas, and the Kaveras; the 
Saila, Sailodbh.iva and Siileudra families. Lastly there is a 
remarkable group of ro}al lints that trace their name to .some 
Vegetd object The practice was by no means confined to 
India firoper. Among the illnsirious families that ruled in 
Cam]»a m thel'r.uis Gangetic Peninsula we find reference to 
a NSrikelii-kraniuk-aiivaya, that is, the Cocoa-nut betel nut 
claid. Ill Southern India we have the well known fai.nlies of 
the Pidlavas of kSficTand the Kadarabas of Banavasi. in th© 
north-west nuniiMiiatic evidence discloses the I'Xistence of two 
ruling clans or tribes rifiinely the Audumbaias and the ^ atas- 
v'akas whose name- are derived wholly, or m parr, from some 
botanic object. In view of what wms been stated above the 
conjecture maybe hararded t uit the family, lO 

which the -enanT, win rev'ivid the ASvamedha accnulmg to 
the llanvaThsn, Udonged, w.is so called liccause, like the 
ASrikela-kr imukSn\a\a of Camjia, the Kedamba lula oi 
llanavgsi and the Pallavas of KaficT, it deiived its name 
fftiin some truit or plant. Cun this fanuly lie ideutifieil with 
any known dynasiy of Ancient India Sunga, the designa- 
tion of the farudj of Pii_-.)uinitra in the extant Puranis, is no 
doulit connected with plant life, being a name of the fig tree 
and the hog plum. But the Suiigas btdongto the Bharadx aja 
ijotra and not, according to available evidence, to a lamily of 
Ki&yapa dvijns. The Pallava-, too, though ihey liinl .i plant- 
n line, claimed Brahniapa extraction, and jjerfornied the 

(1) Kielhora, lietoriptioiis of North' rn India. Nos 405, 429, 430, li I,. 

J,;S54. 

(2) E. I , XI 10.19. 

(3) K. C. MkjnmiUr, Ch*iDp&, luaoription No- 6S. 
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Advanudha, were BhdradvSjas, The Kadamba family is 
described as SendnJbrhadanvaya in contemporary inscrip, 
tions. It had a plant-name like the Pallava line, and it had 
to its credit the performance of the ASvamedha. But th® 
rulers of the dynasty, unlike the Audhhijja of the Bariva'M^a^ 
claimed 'to belong to the MSnavya, and not to the Kaiyapa, 

gotra. There is however, one famous dynastic designation 

which may be considered in this connection. In a note con- 
tributed to the Indian Culture i 1 pointed out that tradition 
was not unanimous in representing Pusyinitra as a Sufiga. 1^ 
thQ Mdlavikdgnimitra the hero king addressing the hi ihhn 
lipped heroine, styles himself a Baimbika. The Baudhdyana 
Srauta Sutra2 actually includes the Baiihboka .ah among the 
Ka&yapas, I have noted that the text has variant reidings 
But on the whole I think thit Baimbikaof the Mdlavik&yni- 
miira and Baimbaki of the Sraui Sutra afford a clue to a 
proper understinding of the epithet Audbhijja by the 

Harivaihia to the Ka&yapa senani who revived the horse- 
sacrifice in the Kah age, and h^s been identified with 
Pusyamitra. Biimbika raiy be derived from birhbikd which 
is the name of a fruit-beanng phnt accord’ ng to the lexico' 
graphers. 

*^Tundikeri raktaphald birhhika pilupainy aj 1 1 

BtMaka is the fruit of that plant. 

Apte understands by BaiMika in the passage 

*^Bdk§inyam ndma bfAibosthi BaiAtbikdndrn kulatratam 
a man who is assiduous in his attention to ladies. But he has 
cited no authority in support of this view. His interpreta, 
tion is of a piece with that of the commentator of the 
KctdaMari who explains the word Gupta in the pissagc 

^^Aneka-GuptdrchitapddapaHkaJah Kuvera'-dma" 

to mean Vai&yas and Sftdras. 4 

(1) Indtmn eullure-, 1937 pp 739 ff 

(2) Vol ni 449 

(8) Amam,Vanau»adhi Varga^ v. 293 

( 4 ) B. 1 , VUI, 29 tn. 3. 



In using the epithet Audbhijja, * plant-born, *• the ^ari" 
vaThSa undoubtedly hints at the derivation o£ the name of 
the great Afivamedha-reviver’s family from a plant or fruit. 
As the personage in question is distinctly called a Kagyapa, 
and not a BhSradvgja, we have, in the present state of our 
knowledge, to prefer i he dy/iastic designation Baimbika given 
by KSlidisa m the MSlavikSgnimitram, to the appellation 
Suhga found in the extant Furan&a 



JAIN ANTIQUITIES IN V-IDARBHA, 

THE ANCIENT BERAK. 

Y. K. Deshpande, m. a., ll. b., 
Shabadashram, Yfotmal. 

The country known in history as Vidarbha, since the 
Vedic Period, consists oE extensive area, at present occupied 
by Berar proper, MarSthT C. P., a MaratT part of the Nizam 
state and a part of the East Kharidesh In the session of 
the conference held at Baioda, I read a paper on the Budhis. 
tic Antiquities in Vidarbha. In the present [taper 1 propose 
to deal with the Jain Antiquities, which are found in 
Vidarbha. 

I may note down Jiere that a large portion of the 
province has been u“ yet unexplored and practically no 
attempt has been made to collect and study the Jain antiqui- 
ties. Tro. Hiralal Jam has begun editing and publishing 
some Jam works m Apabhram&a, deposited in the temples a^ 
Karaiija m Berar. An attempt also has been made to publish 
some ot the inscriptions mainly found on the pedestals of the 
Jam statues. There is however large scope lor the organized 
efforts and it is expected that enthusiastic Jam brothers 
will start work in the direction. 

All the anti([uarian remains, that are, found m the 
province, belong to the Digambar sect and the Jain families, 
who claim to belong to the province for generations togedier, 
follow the same sect. Persons, who follow the Svetambar 
sect are generally from Marwar and U. P. and the temples 
of the sect found in the province appear to have been con- 
structed during the last 200 years. 

In the Han Vam&a PurBija of the Jains it is recorded that 
Vrsabhl deo, the first Tirthankar, had visited Vidarbha in 
his tour and had spread the Jain religion in that province* 
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Apart from the references in the Jain PurSi^a, an eartiest 
reference is found in the Hathigumpha inscription df 
Kbarwel the king of Kaliftga. It is recorded therein accord- 
ing to the reading of late Dr, K. P. Jayaswal, that the King 
had married the princess of Vajragarh, the present waira* 
gad in the Chanda district in C. P. The psriod of the king 
comes to 70 B. C. according to Dr. S. V. Ketkar, In the 
same inscription it is noted that the king had defeated the 
ttastrikas and the Bhojas. King Kharwel was the follower 
of Jain religion and it is likely that matrimonial relation with 
the neighbouring locality and his raid on the Rastrikas and 
Bhojas, who were the people of Vidarbha might have in- 
troduced Jain religion in the province. The earliest wTitten 
evidence has been found in Berar itself. While ploughing 
at KSyar in Berar in a field about three years ago, a stone 
bearing an inscription of 8 letters in Brghmi characters cf 
the 2nd or 3rd century A. D. was found. The inscription 
has been deposited in Shfiradashram. Yootinal. I read the 
lett ers as “Ghare dayS penkayechhi” The village Kayar 
and its surrounding area are full ol antiquarian remains such 
as idols belonging to both Vedic and Jam religions Jain 
statues are either 1} mg scattered m neglected state or are 
kept as an ornament in the Hindu temples The tank which 
adjoins a ddap. dated old Tort is locally called PSras nith 
tank. The origin of the name has lost in antiquity. I take 
the Jain inscription to be a Jam aphorism. It is said that 
another inscription bearing .ho characters of the same 
period, as mentioned above, lies buried hi the veranda of a 
Hauuinin temple built about 8 years ago. A pencil sketch 
of the inscription prepared by a villager has reached my 
hand recently. An attempt will be made to secure that 
inscriptioi. From all these it may safely be concluded that 
the Jam religion was flourishing in that part of Vidarbha as 
far back as 2nd or 3rd century. At present there are no 
Jain houses in the village nor was there any in the memory 
of the villagers. 
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About 20 miles to the East o£ Kayar there is a village 
by name Bhandak which is traditionally known to be 
Bh-sdravatT of the Mhabharata fame. This village and its 
surrounding arei of 3 or 4 miles are full of Vedic, Jain and 
Budhistic antiquities. They include ^^edic and Budhistic 
caves, tanks and statues of all the three religions. The 
inscriptions, so far discoviU'ed there, range from the 9th 
oantury to the l4Ui century. A big statue of Parasnath was 
lying under a scone canopy ui jungle m the vicinity of the 
village. About 25 years ago the rlanis have built a magni- 
ficiont temple ov^er the statue spending about 2 lacs of rupees. 
There are several other statues of Choumukhji, PadmavalT 
and other Tlrthankaras. They have now been collected ui 
the precinct of the newly built temple. 

In the Keliipur Taluk of Berar we come across ninny 
‘Jain statues lying in abandoned state in foveral places. 1 
noticed fragments of rfaiii stitnes in the ruined fort of 
Kelapur itself, various stitues both in taci and m fragments 
alone' with tliose of Velic religion at \\hii also in the same 
condition. The village Wai has got mins of about 20 
temples in ■-ion ■ Tli ‘se statues have b ‘e . caived in marble 
and och^r kiuls of stone. Tlier ■ is no nieans to fix the date 
o" these staOi ‘S so far. In th ■ sinie locality about fen 
miles to the We^t tlu'e a'’.‘ two stitues of d Ti'thankarns half 
buried in earth in the vicimti of the v'lllagi ■Jirimh’e. 

There is an ancient and fainou'- jihice of Jam , pilgrimage 
at Muktagiri on the lop ai a branch of the batpuda hills. 
There are several small temples of Tlrthankaras. The place 
is said to b 3 sacred t ) the memory of several ninnies who 
have att lined at that place. There .ire inscriptions 

on the pilestals of some statues which date from the 32th 
century A. 1). Few miles from Muklagiri is Acbalpur, at 
present mmed Ellichpur, which isikeown for the issue of two 
grants on copper from the early Rastiakuta king. A legend 
gees that a Jain king by name II was rupng at'EUichpur in 



the lOfch century A. D. He was killed in a battle with the 
Mahomedans headed by Shah Dula Rahman, nephew of 
Mahmud of Gazm jvho also was killed in the battle along 
with hundreds of his followers. There are tombs of the 
Shah and hia followers at Elhchpur and m the foundation of 
the building a lomb of ilSja II is still shown. It is just 
possible that the holy place of Muktagiri came into promi- 
nence as a result of the support given by the said Jain 
kings. 

In the province of V idarbha there are only two rock 
cut temples of elain religion. Both of them are ui the 
Nizam’s state, one is at Dnarasheo and the other m the group 
of the famous cave temples at Ellora From the characters 
of (he inscriptions the period of the cousiruction of these 
Jain cave temples range from the 9th century to the 13th 
century A D The peculiarity of this place is that these 
Budhi Stic, Vedie and Jam ca\'es arc in the 'lame range of 
hills. 

The temple of Parasnath at Sirpui lu Borar is equally 
famous with tlie on • at Muktagiri, There are no means to 
know the age of th > temples there as the inscnptioiis are 
blurred and heuee could not be deciphered But we find 
reference to that temple in an ancient Marathi work of the 
MShaiiubliSo sect by name Nagdevacarya C'aritra. That 
work was composed in tlie 13th century A D. The main 
temple in the centre of the village i^' an underground one* 
In that temj 'e there are several statues of Tlrthankaias while 
a still older temple built in carved stone i*! outside the village* 
It had originally no image but recently a group of etafues 
have been unearthed from within its precincts. Nearly two 
dozen Jain statues have been discovered while digging earth 
at a village named Barsi Takli in Berar. The village has 
got an extensive area of abandoned wells and foundations of 
ruined houses. An old temple in the village bears an inscri" 
ption of the 10th century A. D, in Sanskrit. It deacribe** 
the temple to be that of Tisiju while the present presiding 
deity is DevT* 



Most noetworthy piece of andtjuity came across in my 
tour is ft pedestal of a lain statue in possession of ttife 
manager of the famous temple at Mehkar in Berar. Hie 
beautifully carved statue of BalSji itself was unearthed about 
60 years ago We fin J reference to this statue in LilS- 
carita, the famous work of the MahSnubhSos of the 13th 
C3ntu"y A. D, The pedestal bears an inscription of 1216 
At D. describing the dedication of the statue of Neminfith 
by a devotee named therein- Another place of tlan pil- 
grimage is Bhatkuli in Amraoti district of Berar. Local 
tradition describes this as an ancient town by name Bhojkat 
the town connected with Kukmi the brother of DevT 
RukminTi. About 150 years a^jo a Jam statue was unearthed 
at the old moui'd of the ruined mud fort. A temple has 
been built there later on. Subsequently other statues were 
added on, 

Manyakhet and Lattalur at present called Malkhed and 
Latur respacavely are Village® iu the Nixara’s state. They 
are very important in the Jain point of view. The first 
village was a capital of the Kastraktlta kings for nearly 150 
years. It was built by king Ainoghavarsa in 815 A. D. 
and it vvas*destroyed by the Oalukyas m 97 3 A, D. During 
this period Mai khod foriujd ii centre of literary activities 
and revival of the Jam learning, A luogbavarsa himself was 
an author and pitron of learned men, Jmsen and 
Gupabhadra composed Adi PurS^a and Uttar Purg^a respecd* 
vely, Puspadanta was a famous poet of the reign of king 
Kfsrjia in. Be composed three famous works lu Apabhra- 
ih&a (language. Bis first work was completed in 965 A. D. 
or so. Th^re are several other Jain Pandits who flourished in 
the regime of the Rgstrakatas at Malkhed. Many authors 
like Pomma composed Works in-Kannada also. These RSf^a- 
kata kings had sway over the whole of Vidarbba and it was 
there&>re natural that the Jain religion had spread all over 
the province. 



m. 

Thii fact leads us to Karafija the most important town 
in Berar so far as the Jain religion is concerned. In this 
town there are three Jait\ temples viz Balatkar gana, Sengana 
and Kasta Sangh. These temples are well managed and possess 
well preserved collectionB of manuscripts of Jain literature. 
The oldest manuscript in the Karat! ja colltKition^s ^dated in 
the year 1359 A. D. Balatkar Gana temple has been,, it is 
claimed, established in 1519 A. U as a branch of the Many 
a khet PTtha. The other two temples are older still, as yet 
no date has been ascertained. The collection of the Balatkar 
temple is valuable for its old, unpublished mnnuscnpts m 
Apabhram&a and other languages, while the Kasta Sangha 
temple is famous for its collectioii of several old statues 
of Jain religion. They are over 200 in number ; many of 
them bearing inscriptions on ilnnr jiedestals giving the year 
and the name of the person who dedicated the statue. The 
oldest year noted on the pedestal of the statm' of the Tlrthafi- 
kars is 1216 A. D. Those statues are kept in a cellar of the 
temple. The oldest of the statu^js in the collection of the 
main shrine w dated about 1276 A. IJ. This temple also 
poBBesses a collection of Jain statues carved out of various 
kinds of jewels and otlier preciouh stones. They are depo- 
sited in the safe of the temple and are open to inspection on 
request to the manager. Some of these statues are half an 
inch in size and many of them bear the date of their const- 
ruction. I noted on two of them years corresponding to 1714 
and 1716 a, d. respectively. This temple is faniouB for its 
beautiful mai^dap richly and artistically carved out in wood. 
Traditionally it is dated about 400 yeiu's ago. The manager 
told me that the maigidap was first lined with gold but it 
was removed by the raiders in the general loot caused years 
ago. Thus it will be clear that the temples at Karalija will 
amply repay a visit by a research scholar for the purpose of 
study of the Jain iconography and the Jam literature consist- 
ing of rare and valuable manuscripts many of which are yet 
un-published. It is known to the Jain scholars that Prof. 
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fliralal Jam of the Kijig Edward Collie, Amraoti, has begutt 
editing of ApabhramSa manuscripts from those collections. 
He has published two works of Puspadanta and the third 
one is nearing completion. 

In conclusion I note down that there are ' several remains 
of Jain antiquity lu Vidarabha dating from the 2nd or 3rd cen- 
tury, Historically it can be shown that the province was in 
touch with the Jain king as far back as 170 B. C. There is a 
field for the research scholars to study the Jam iconogra . 
phy of several centuries and also the Jain literature of 
various languages. Like the statues of the Vedic faith stat- 
ues of Jain faith are also being unearthed. The statues might 
have been concealed in earth to save them from the hands of 
the iconoclasts probably under the Mahomedan rule. Many 
statues of the best workmanship are lying scattered in vari- 
ous places without being cared for. Jam gentlemen of the pro- 
vince, who are religious minded or who have got antiquarian 
interest at heart, should organize into a body to collect these 
statues into a museum and ^Iso to prcseive other objects of 
antiquarian interest and also to publish rare manuscripts and 
thereby extend the study of the Jain tenets. 

It is not possible for the Archaeologiail department to 
devote its attention and spend money towards the work sug- 
gested above. Its hands are already full and the funds ai its 
disposal, as has been so many times declared, are limited. 1 
am confident that the organized efforts ol a private body of 
enthusiasts will achieve much m co-ojicration and under 
expert advice of the officers in charge of the said Department. 
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Murad Shah's contemplated invasion of India. 

D. B. DisatjEAb, m. a., Sataba. 

This invasion is not known to historians. The only 
source of information about it consists of six Marathi 
letters two of which were published by Parasnis in his 
r^iAasrtsn%mAa(0 under the title ‘Diplomacy at Delhi’ and 
cne rem lining four are published ui the Satara Historical 
Research Society’s eoluuu 1 cillei ‘Historical papers of the 
Sindias of Gwalior’.(2) 

The account runs thus — 

Murad Shah(3) who is the King ot BalkhG) and 
giMndsoiiC*’’) of Nadir Shah has the ambition to invade 
India and set right the contused affairs of the Mughal 
emperor of Delhi. For more than a year he has been 
ra iking prepiration>«. He collecsed an army ot 120000 men 
which was subsequently increased to 3 000 10, A-- he had to 

pass through Afghanistan for India he thought he must 
either make Timur Shah, (he ruler ol tint country his ally 
or defeat him. (.’ou'sequeiitly he entered into correspon- 
dence With <^azi the minnter of Timur Shah and con- 
templited murdering Timur. But Qazi’s seend letters to 
Murad were intercepted by Timui’s men, who at once 
killed him, put hs "eluivet, in prison and confisGited all 
his property. Thereupon IMurad Shih with his army of 
300000 men began his march toaard'' Kabul. He first sent 
a message to Timur Shah stiting that it was not his wish 


(0 Vo]. I, Nos . 208 aud 341 

(2) Nos. 192,226,302 and 303. 

(3) Murad Slibh belonged to a Tt rkoy fimily that a^ierted Its indopan* 

donoo on the death of Nadir Shall in 1747 and ruled over Bukhara 
and Transoxiana. Hia fa^^hor was naDied Dauial* 

(4) Now*a dUtrlot in Afghan Tuikistan, Its ancient name waa Bactria 

and it waa the birthplace of Zoroaster 

(5) Thia ib wrong. Nadir Shah’s gi an laon was Sh^hrukh who ruled in 

Khurasan and not in Balkh. 
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to fight with a Muhararnedau, he was desired by Gdd to 
invade Delhi and destroy the infidels and establish the 
sovereignty of the Iranians, just as Nadir Shah had done in 
the time of the Delhi emperor Muhamraed Shah ; if Timur 
Shah would help him with an army to conquer India from 
Kashmir and Lahore to Calcutta he would give him half 
the territories conquered. Timur Shah refused to help 
him or to allow him to pass through his country as it would 
be devastated by the march of his army. But Murad Shah 
advanced. Timur Shah who had himself crossed Uie Attock 
and was enaimpad at Peshaw.ir, at th.it time t linking of 
invading Delhi, lert India at oncj and histened to defend 
his country with an army of 30003(t men against the m* 
vader. He sought the help of the Sikhs, but they re. 
fused to do ^.0 demanding large sums of money. On the 
coutr.ary thay revolted when Timur litd left for his country^ 
Both the ariuiei rojt at a place called Chimp5wal(<>) on 
the bulk of one of the two aiUed D.irya e-Amuf^) and 

Darya-oJuhuW n>t fir from Bilkh, and a severe fight took 
place in the mouth of Shaw.ilO). The Afghan army was 
defeated. Timur Shah avas captured. His son Humayun 
Shah fell in the bittli;.(t<’) Murad occupied Kabul and 
Kandhahar. 

Two more Marathi letters published in the second 
volume mentioned aboveCO shite th'us — To the north- 
west of Delhi ha-- risen a Muskidniau who ha- an army of 

(6) Wrong tianslation frOiU Porsuii-Gliepawal is a Turki word meaDiny 

a foray. 

(7) a,, the Oxub 

(8) s* e*, the JaxarteB. 

(9) Corresponding to July 1788. 

( 10 ) This JB obviously wrong. For Hu my un Shah is found mSQtioDo 

as iiviDg 111 iuan> iettois 1791 and 1792. He was blinded and 
killed by Zeman Shah on tho death of IMmur filiah In 1793. 
Secondly of Mnrad Shah liad Icdii victorious in tho battle ho 
would have at cDoe invaded India. The fact BoemBto be iha^ 
Timur iucoesfuUy repolled the iuvasioiu 

(U) Nos«285aDd 286* 



liva thoasaod man. He haa coined a rupee, weighing 
fourteen mi ms, and bearing the figure of an elephant on 
©ne fiide(t2) . He is capturing forU. Mahadji Sindia on 
learning thi'< declared “If it is the will of God we all 
chiefs will obey him, but if it is in the hands of man it 
is not difficult for mo to destroy him in a short time.” 

Although the information contained in these letters 
is a bazaar rumour and contains some wrong statementp there 
seems to be some truth in it which is oupported by an 
English letter of 10th January 1789 stating thusti3) — 
Reports have prevailed for thpse 3 or 4 months of an 
intended invasion of India from Kabool by Timur Shah^ 
who was said to bear the expi'iise of iin urrny he had raised 
to repel an iuv.ision from Baikh by emplojing it on a 
foreign expedition. 

Murad Shill s\^ms to h ivj bejii enibaldeiu'd to attack 
Aigainistau vvli ni he '■aw th • weak condition ol TCimur Shah 
who hid to face another enemy m a nephew of Nadir Shah, 
who IS iniintioned m a Persian httcr in (he Pe^hwa Daftar 
a’ Poau, an ab?^ricL of winch h published in the volume 
of mi.'Callanaoua Pei’i’an Papers edited' I'l) by Dr^ Nazim* 
The le.. ter ita''e> t'lUi — -riii wife of Shah Walt, Wazir oi. 
(he Abdali broughi abajt a reconciliation between Timur 
Shah and a nephew of Nadir Sluh. In a Marfithi 
letter<’5) a grandson of Nadir Shah is said to have attacked 
Kandahar and seized the places of Timur Shah there. It 


(t2) See my note on tins publiehfxl in the Indian Historloal Quarterly 
Voiuu ‘0 Xlll. page Ub. 

(Id) Poona BesidetKjf comepofu/aftCia Voi 1, Mahadji Sladia aud K !• 
afiairB, ed. by 6ir Jaduuath Sarkar No . 

(14) No 1964 publiahad on page 19» 

(ll) L’ubLifliied in tho ^olumooftbc montioaod 4bo v 

No. 156. 
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hot known whether Nadir Shah’s nephew or grandsoh'-^- 
or both — was the eiumy ol Timur uitirid to in the 
letters, 

Murad Shah’s wars(tt>) with Timur Shah seem to hatre 
continu)d lor som ■ more years as some Persian news letters 
of 17^1 — 92 A. 0 from Kabul preserved in the Poona 
Bhar.ita Itihasa Sarhsodhaka raandala and published in its 
Quarterly(i7) show. 

( 16) Ouo of tlie Wrira is (le'*or‘bdd in derail u\ the Pprsiau Tarikh-i-Husain 
Slab 1 have to express m> obligation to Sir Jadnnath Barker for.^ 
kindly making some valuable auggestiHiis in this articlo. 

(t7) For the year 19 
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TJBXjMALAIPBVA mahabaya 

T. V. Mahaiingam, m. a , 

SOMBTIMB RicSBARCH SCHOLAR, MaDRAS UnIVFRSITT. 

Though from the points of view of the expansion of 
the empire and the systematisation of the administi'atioT’, the 
J'eign of Kfspadgvft RSya, the great Vijayanagar emperor was 
one of dazzling brilliance, yet his domestic life like that of 
Akbar, the great Mughal emperor, was not happy. Accord- 
ing to the Portuguese chronicler Paes, Krjuadgva HSya had 
twelve lawful wives. Of them, four appear to have been 
the prindpal ones, naraelv TiruraalSdevi, CinnSdSVi Jagang 
raOhini and Annaptlrpfidgvi, It is difficult to say who among 
them was the chief queen. If however the inscriptions can 
give UBany definite idea about that question, it was probably 
Tirumaladfvi who was the chief tiueen for an epigraph 
specifically mentions that Krsnadsva RSya ascended the 
KarnStaka throne with his queen TirumalSmbika. ‘ 

Though Krsna R§ya liad so many wives, he had no 
issue till very late in hw regin and this fact was not only 
the cause of anxiety to the emperor himself but also wus 
the cause of concern for many in the kingdom. In 1517 
RSyasara Kondamarasayya, one of the trusted lieutenants 
of Krsna RSya made a gift to the temple of CowdefivarT 
at Co]a8amudrain (Anantapur) “in order that the king may 
be blessed with children. ” ® It appears that the prayers of 
the RSysam were heard and lvr;;iia llSya was blessed 
with a child in the next year by his queen TirumalSdevi. 
We have to infer this from the details contained in a record 
dated Saturday, Kflrtika 12, Bahudhanya (expired) Sska 
1440 (A. D. 1619) coming from Kamalapuram, near modern 
Hospet- The inscription registers a gift of land made by 
the king and the queen Tirumalsd^vi to the God Tiru- 
vefiga^anStlia of Afijanagiri (Tirumala at Tinipati) for th^ 

1. M, B. R P. 55. alep 87 oj ISia- 

2. JWA 
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merit o£ Tirum:ilairaya MaharSya* ® If a conjecture is posBi 
ble the gift was perhaps made ou the day on which Tirumala' 
Kaya completed his first year. But it is difficalt ta aspUn 
bow the prince came to be called a Mahariya even in I5l9* 
perhaps the epigraph wag inecribed on the walls of the 
temple some five years later when he oarae to be called a 
Maharaya and was associated with the administration o f 
the empire. 

After 1519 for about 5 years we do not hetur of prinee 
Tirumalai Raya. But he comes into prominence in 1524 both 
in the epigraphs of the year and the account of Nunk the 
Portuguese chronicler who came to V^ijayanagar during the 
lime of Acyntarava Maharaya. The Portuguese cronirier 
says: “The King (Kr^^nadeva Kayal perceiving that be was 
already advanced m y6ar^ desiring to rest in hi* old age 
and wishing b's son to become king when he died, he deter- 
mined to make b’ra king during his life time the boy bektg 
six years old and th’ king not knowing ivliat would happen 
after his death whc*refore he abdicated h's throne and all 
his power and name and gave it all to his son and himself 
became his minister.” * Though Nuniz does not give the 
name of the prince who was six years old in A. D. 1524 
it was evidently Tirnmala who according to the epigraphs 
>vas aged exactly so many years then. According to Nuniz the 
reason for the so-called abdication of Kpsipadeva RSya and 
the installation of his sou on the throne was the fact that 
he was afraid that there might be a dispute as to the succes- 
sion to the throne after his own death which fear after 
all turned out to be well-founded. 

It is worth examining here if this literary evidence 
afforded by the chronicle of Nuniz is supported by tbe evi- 
dence of epigraphy. The inscriptions do not refer to l^e 

8 . 687 ot 1923 . 

4* Sewell, 4, forgotten] l^^ptrcy P. 35tfi 
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abdication of the father in favour of his son. The inscr'p- 
tions of Tirumalaideva M*li#rS}a which are about thirteen 
in number and are all dated S 1 146 (A D 1524-2-’)) mention 
him as ruling over the empire with all imperial titles and 
are scattered throughout the different parts oi the Vijaya- 
iiagar empire T! e following is the list of the inscription* 
of the prince ; 


Htfertnee. 

Date, 

King 

Detoile 

E 0 IV 

T&rana 

Tiruraalai Ra} a 

Hih minister .« 

Ha 68 

Vu^&kii 

fiud 

8 Fnds} 


Da^o&}aka made a 
grant 

E C IX 

Tara [1 a 

Du 

Tiuuiiaotia Da9tia3&ki 

Mg 6 

Vai^aka 

Sud, 13 


niadt- a grant for 
the merit of the 
king 

683 of 

T&rana. 

Tirumalaid6\ a 

Krat^a grant d a 

1923 

.Tyi?tha 

Mahaia\a, 

nuinher < C \ illagcs 

Htp, Pam 79 

Sud 7 


to th • ♦( of 

Aiiaiitafaj ana- 

(Uoapet Taluk ) 

261 of 

1929—30 

AritaAflain, 

Siinda> 

g 

144G, 

T&rana 


^naiitapadnianahha 
at galo Tiruniala 
Mahara>puia 
founded in the 
namt^ of h s non 

Tp. 

Simha 

gnd 

Do 

Kecordn cti tain grants 
to the ti mpio 


Dvitija 

WeduesdAy 


118 of 

g 144G 


1918 

Taranai l \ 1 

1)0 

Kugaiytlr, 

Bahula, 


(Sa. 

X)iy Easta^ 

Monday 


139 c£ 

6 1446 


1896 

Taraua, 


S,t lOM 

K&rtika 


Hfeual (Cg.) 

&n Di ri 

Monday, 

Utt&nadv&di^i 

Do 
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H«f«retice, Date King. D^/taiU, 


Ifll of 

1913 

Gorantla 

(Ap.) 

S 1446 

Taranft 

Ka»t. Su Di 12 
Mnndsy 
Uttanadvada^i 
(741-1524) 

VirapraUpa 
Tirumalaid^va 
KftN a Maharftya 


605 I'f 

1929 -30 

Matpadi 

(Sk) 

1446 

Va fl\ a 

Kill tika 

Tuesday 

T^rufoalaid^va 


no of 

1918 

Kug#o fii 

(S A ) 

1446 

Taraua, Dhatins 
Sii 1 J)( Par. 

Ardra, Smidav 

Do 


117 of 

1918 

Kiigaiviii 
(S A ) 

U4() 

Tirana Tlhuiias 
Slid Di t 

Ardra, Sllnda^ 

D'l 


E C IX 

Ila 81 

S 1446 

T (?a ta 

War^a 

Si, > 

Tn iimaiaidPva 

Map irA'' a 
‘Th' m(n»n to the 
Oc an of Kiaua 

i?a^a 

Tmimaora 
DaJ'in Ska 
makeb a ^rac( 

91 of l!)[o 
.V E H l‘tl2 

P 55 

LopSks! 

(Ap ) 

S 1146, 

Tara 7 /a 

Vira[na*^a(^a 

Mri}jara\ a 



Not evi;n oi.e of the above records refers to the abdica- 
tion of Kr^nadeva Ka^ a and the instillation of Tirumala as 
the Maharaja. It w.as the custom in the Hindu courts for the 
reigning sovereigns to nominate their heirs apparent and 
bequeath their empire to them ; and that was general'y done 
to avoid unTnoessa''y disputes on thi question of succession 
to the throne after their own death. It was in accordance 
with that practice that Krsnadgva appears to have crowned 
young Tirumala as the YuvarSjS so that he could succeed to 
the throne on his own death and avoid unnecessary palace 
feuds This was misunderstood by Nuniz as the regul%. 
coronation of the son and the abdication of the father. The 
fact that Kfiijadgva Kgya did not abdicate his throne in 
favour of his son is proved by a large number lot epigraphs q 
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biariug the dates from Sska 1446 Taraija. Vai&Ska td 
Marga of the same year, which are found scattered through- 
out the empire. Further much reliance cannot be placed on 
the evidence of N’aniz; for it is contradictory m nature. The 
Portuguese chrouicler says that one of the reasons why 
Kfsijadeva abdicated his throne in favour of his son and 
became hii iniaister was that he wanted to take rest in his 
old age. In an earlier conuectiOLi, the same chronicler says 
tnac lit jpi was a little over 2u when he ascaided the throne 
in loOd, and if tliere can be any trutn in that it is mci edible 
tj believe tlut wilhta a peiiod of sum. io years he would 
have bjcjme “too old” to lule efficieiitly and tuiice was anx- 
ious to retire. Even grautuig that Kfsiia became old and hence 
w'anled retirement, it is doubtful it he could liave had any 
rest if, as Nuuiz says* be had become the tnnuster of his 
son who was only six yeais old and th.r.fore could not 
be exp.’cted to bear the burden of the administration of 
the em|)i e. Besides we have a laigt' nuinb i of inscriptions 
belonging to Kf^ijui devn Kaja btaiuig tlie oales between 1525 
and 1530 and these clearly show th.it lie continued to rule 
over th ' empire till live or six yeais alui .he mbiallatiou of 
Tirumala us the Puvo>a;a. It should Ime been a very inop- 
portune time lor KfoV«id6va liaya to have thought of abdicat- 
ing his throne m favour of his son when the empire was just 
begiunuig to enjoy the fruits of peace after a hard penou of 
strenuous warfare with the refractory teudatoi les on the one 
baud, the Gajapati ruler on another, and the ever trouble- 
some Muhammadan Sultans on the third, it w'us barely 
three years since V ijayantigar came out successful from the 
battle_of Raichr and hfsijadeva would not have thought of 
retiring at that time. 

But Tirumala does not appear to have reigned loug 4 
We do not hoar of him m the epigiaphs after Baku 1446 
(A. D. 1525). He died a prematuie death, JSuniz is specific 
on tke point and says that the ‘‘great lesU>aJ.s ^connected with 
vUe installation of Tirumala as Yuvarajd) lasted 8 months 



Awistg which time the sou ctf the fell sick of a disease 
of which he died. ” Thus according to him Tirumala died 
about the middle of 1 525. We find tbe earliest inscription 
of AcyutarSya in 1526 which states that he was ruling from 
Vijayanagar, This indicates that he was anointed Crown 
prince after the death of Tirumala and hence he apireared 
with all reijul titles since then 

According to the Portuguese chronicler Tirumala died 
under suspicious circumstances ; and hence hfspadeva learn- 
ing that hi 8 son had .'^led bv poison given him by Timmappa 
Dappgyaka, the son of Saluva Timma stnt for his minister, 
his brother and two sous and put them in o prison. Timmappn 
Dappayaka hovever escaped from the prison, but was defeat- 
ed and brought back Subsequently, all the four were 
ordered to be bliinied and cast into prison where 'limmappa 
died The description of Numz is too gniphic and full of 
details to be cist aside. But it is extremely doubtful if 
Sfi|uva Timma who was on Very cordial terms with his 
royal master, was the Dhauttiivardha of the empir** and 
“ KrftJ^deva KSia’s own Ix) ly ” could Inive been punished 
in that manner by the king, though it might have been, if 
there can be any truth in the charge, due to the fact that he 
was subject to certain fits as observed by Paes ' 

Towards the close of his reign the heart-broken Kffpa- 

Rgya was blessed wdth another son. He was barely 
18 months old when Kpapa died m la30 and hence not “of 
fit age to ascend the throne. ” Therefore Kr^a at the time 
of his death nominated his half-brother AcuyutadSva Pjya 
to sueceed him. 


AbSTlIT DE BOKDEAUX AND THE 
TAJ. MAHAL. AGRA- 

Dr, M. Audulla Chaghtai, ir. Litt. 

Rcnei Road, Lahore- 

Similar to Geronimo Veroneo of Venice another name 
of a B'renchman, Austin de Bordeaux, as the designer of the 
Taj is suggested. My re'searche.s trace that Lt. Col. Sleeman 
is the first person who is responsible for suggesting his 
name in his “Rambles and Recollections”.* Jt is really a 
pity to find(that Lt. Coi. Sleeman absolutely set aside the 
historical laots and based hio arguments merely on legends 
in a very curious and ludicrou-. way. He sa^s ; 

“This magnificent building and palaces ai Agra and 
Delhi were, 1 believe, designed by Austin de 
Bordeaux, a Frenchm,.ii of great talent and merit 
in whose ability and integrity the Emperor placed 
much reliance. He was called by the natives 
Oostan Eesau* ‘Nadir-al-Asar’, (the wonder of 
the age) and for his office of ‘Nuksha Nawees’, 
or plan drawer, he received a regular salary of one 
thousand rupees a month with occasional presents, 
that made his income very large. He had finished 
the palaces of Delhi and the Mausoleum and 
palaces of Agra ; and was engaged in designing a 
silver celling for one of the galleries in the latter, 
when he was sent by the Emiieror to settle some 
affairs of great importance at Goa. He died at 
Cochin on his way back and is supposed to have 
been poisoned by the Portuguese, who were 
extremely jealous of his influence at court* He 

1 See RambUt uml RecolliCttotu edn. 1844 II P 34 and 275 
2. The same Oostan Eesau (Dstad Isal who is invariably referred to by 
every one as the real arohUcot of the Taj, has also nothinil to do with 
the Taj, which Is disoiissed separately. 
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left a son by a native wife called Mohammad 
Shurreef, who was employed as an architect on a 
salary of Rs. 500 a month and who became as I 
conclude from his name a Mussalman. The death 
of Austin de Bordeaux and war between his sons 
that followed, prevented the completion of these 
magnificent work.” 

We are very fortunate that we have by chance four 
letters of Austin de Bordeaux himself addressed from India 
to his friends overseas.* Three letters out of them have 
been written from Lahore on respective dates nir. 20th July 
1620 ; 26th April 1626 and 27th April 1626 ; and the 
fourth from Chaul near Bombay on the 9th March 1632. 
From the useful extracts of his four letters noUd below' 
particularly concerning India as well as his occupation, we 
come to the conclusion that he has not the least connection 
with the construction of the Taj and of course, he had made 
a throne for Jahangir. Moreover he had married an Indian 
wife from whom he had a son whose age was of about 
twelve years in 1630 when Murataz, the lady of the Taj^ 
died. During the reign of Shahjahau he spent two years 
at Agra in the preparation of a throne for him just after 
which he left for Goa, while the king was at Burhanpur and 
Au stin’s famil}' at Agra. He used to sign his name as 
“Augustin Hunarmand ” (Hunarmand) — Fersiau_, name 
which Jahangir gave him and which means inventor of arts: — 

*T have been’in this country (India) eight jeare. I took 
service with this king Jahangir (the great Moghul). I made 
him a royal throne m which there are several millions of 

3 Journal of the Pupjab Historioal Society Vol. IV P. 8-17 “four letters 
b> Sir Edward MacUgan “ 

The MS. of these four letters exists in the Bibhotheque Nationaie^ 
Pans; vide oinq-cents Colbert vol 483, fol- 436 439 and also they 
have already been published by the great French scholar M, Ch. de la 
Ronciere with illuslnous qotes under thj heading of arittig 

Francats a la Oour c/ue G^and MogoV* in the La ftevae 1906 P 181 
197 ; 
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gold and of silvei and several other inventions such as cut- 
ting a diamond of 100 carats in ten days. It is impossible 
to realise the magnificient characteristics of this king and I 
shall mention only three of them, his large diamonds, his 
large balas of rubies of which he alone has more of these 
than all the men in the world. — I am married and have a 
child of two years.^ Among others things I was expert at 
counterfeiting precious stones. But as my age increased my 
ambition increased also, and in order to obtain public esteem 
It was necessary for me to render some remarkable service to 
ray king and lord® — but I have invented a machine by which 
the person m charge were it even a child can by a contrivance 
which he holds bind and unbind him with large iron chains a 
hundred times an hour and let him run about as much or as 
little as he likes — I have prepared a design for thi* construc- 
tion of a royal throne * for the King on which he sits once 
a year for nine days (Nouro-5e) when the sun enters the sign 
of Ram, when their year commences. This throne is sup- 
ported by four lions weighing 150 quintals of silver covered 
with beaten gold leaf and the canopy i^ supported by 12 
columns in which there are 10 thousand ounces of enamelled 
gold. The canopy which is the form of a dome las been 
covered by roe with 4 thousand of my artificial stones but 
the genuine stones corresponding to these are of ine.stimable 
Value, for the king has a great numlier of pearls and it is 
certain that he also has more large diamonds and large 
rubies than all the princes of the universe " — The king my 
last master (Jahangir) knowing that I had some knowledge 
of all arts wished to employ me in making engines of war 
to the prejudice of the Deccanis— I had employed these two 
years at Agra in making plans for a new throne which the 

4 . Frotn the lit letter. 

B, From the 2Dd letter* 

6 . From the 3rd letter 

* ThLi if Dot the proper place to deal with, wether this throne wa§ really 
the fame famous “Pea-oook throne'* or someone e)ee , lhfr(f(re I have 
It lor the preoent* 
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King (Sbahjahan) had ordered before he left Agra for the 
Deccan- The king had required that two hundred times a 
hundred thousand lives should be spent on this throne in 
gold, diamonds, rubies, pearls and emeralds. But I do not 
think he will ever have the benefit of it — I have left Bur- 
hanpur where the king’s court now is and am going to lioa 
on business and should return in two months time to fetch 
my family, my wife and one child, who is left to me from the 
affliction about which I have written to you.” ’’ 

Jahangir has mentioned in his Memoirs almost the 
Ktme words justifying that Austin was really honoured by 
him on the construction of a throne and conferred upon him 
the title of Hunarmand as he signs his name— Augustin 
Hunarmand — which is apparent from his letters The 
Taozak’s rendering runs thus : 

“ Among the offerings of that Madnr-Us-Saltna 

there w'as a throne of gold and silver, much orna* 
mented and decorated the supporters of which in 
the form of tigers. It had been complete with 
great assiduity in the space of three years, and was 
made at the cost of Rs. 4,500, OuO. This throne 
had been made by a skilful European of the name 
Hunarmand (skilful) who had no rival in the aits 
of a goldsmith and a jeweller and in all sorts of 
skill (Hunarmandi). He had made it well and I 
gave him this name in addition to the offerings he 
had brought for me ; he offered the value of 
Es. 100,000 in jewelled ornaments and clothes to 

Begams and other ladies of the palace 

Hunarmand, the European who had made the 
jewelled throne, jl presented him with 3,000 darbs, 
a house and an elephant.” * 

7. From t]ie 4th letter. 

8. Jahangir’s Taozsk (Roger anJ Bereridge Translation) rol. U P. 80, 
88-83, 
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Farther we »fiud from Auetin’s word that he was pre- 
paring another throne for Shahjahan about which we do not 
find any mention in the Persians histories of Shah-Jahan’s 
time but the well known traveller Tavernier has ihrowii some 
light in thii respect too. And Austin was poisoned on his 
way back from Cochin. Tavernier says : 

“ Shahjahan had intended to cover the arch of the great 
pavilion gallery which is on the right, with silver, 
and a Frenchman named Augustin do Bordeaux 
was to have done the work. But the Great Mughal 
seeing there was no one in his kingdom who was 
capable to be send to Goa to negotiate an affair 
with the Portuguese, the work was not done for, as 
the ability of Augustin wavS feared, he was poisoned 
on his return from Cochin ” 

Apart from it Austin has been mentioned by many 
other Eurofieans who had either met him or had seen him 
at Agra such as V’’on Paser etc In short it is quite mani- 
fest from all the accounts that he was noi an architi'ci and 
he had never meddled in this branch of art. Lt. Co!. Sleeman 
has not only attributed to himself (he designer^hip of the 
Taj but also he has entangled his son in ir wliom he had 
named Mohammad Shurreef without any authority. From 
Austin’s own account noted aboie we gatner that his son 
whose actual name is known was hardly twelve years old 
when the Taj was going to be feunded at Agra. ISorry 
to say nothing is available about Austin’s family after him. 
When Austin was sent to Goa on a royal mission in 1632 
fiMm Burhampur the building of the Taj at Agra had just 
begun. 

I should add here one thing more that the old MSS 
regarding the Taj which are not authentic,*® bear the 

9. Tarernier’i Travel, Ball'a Editioo, Vol I P. 108 
10 I am dealing with the MS. about the Taj separately. 
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mention of a good many names of the craftsmen who are 
supposed to have worked in the building of the Taj. There 
we find two names Isa Nadirul Asar and his son Mohammed 
Sharif whom Lt. Col. Sleeman has erronically interpreted 
the same persons Oostan Eesau (Austin de Bordeaux) and 
his son Mohammad Sburreef. Practically Austin had 
nothing to do with any building during the reign of the 
Mughal kings. Sleeman has mentioned that Delhi’s build- 
ings were also built by Austin. And it is quite clear that 
Jahangir had not built any such building at Delhi which 
could easily be attributed to Austin. 

There is another reference showing that Austin W'as 
really popular even among the Indian at that time with his 
title Hunarmand, because Na’mat KhSn-i-Ali has mentioned 
in his well known work Husn-o-Ishq (Beauty and Lore) 
UstS Hunarmand Frangi as Austin Hunarmand European 
merely in the course of other such persons, and nothing 
particular.*^ 


11. (Uusn-o-Ishq) of Na’mat KhaQ-i-Ali, Kisliar< Edition I 89 O, 

P. 20. 


A LETTUR of maharaja AJlTStNfGfl 

RELATING TO THE DEATH OF 
EMPEROR FARRUKHSIYAR. 

Pandit Jishbshwar Nath Reu, SAHiTYACHABrA, 

JoDUFUB. 

In 1713 A. D. Emperor Farrukhsiyar, who had seated 
himself on the throne of Delhi, sent Sayyad Husain Ali 
Khan at the head of an army against Jodhpur. When this 
news leached Jodhpur the Maharaja went towards Tilwara 
( W estern part of Marwar) for the war-preparations and ap- 
pointed hia premier noble Champavat Bfaagvandas, with de- 
tailed instructions, to look after the administration of the 
country. Bat soon a treaty was concluded and Farrukhsi- 
yar recognised Maharaja Ajitsingh as the lawful ruler of 
Marwar. 

In 1718 A, D , displeased with the growing power of 
Sayyad brothers, Erajieror Farrukhsiyar sent for Maharaja 
Ajitsingh, but before he saw him sonie courtiers found an 
opjKirtunity to poison his (Emperor’s) ears against him; 
and the King, being thus displeased with the Maharaja, 
wanted to get him murdered. The events ^vhich took place 
since the arrival of Maharaja Ajitsingh at Delhi to the acces- 
sion of Rafiuddaijat and the causes which compelled the 
Maharaja to join in the assassination of the Emperor can best 
be known from the translation of Maharaja Ajitsingh's own 
letter, to hie loyal official, Sobbavai Dayaldas, given 
below: — 

Top lines written in Maharajas own hand writiny. 

• now we are soon returning home. You should 

feel happy. W ritten under our command. 

Contents of the Royal Seal. 

By the grace of almighty goddess Hingulaj, glory be 
to sovereign ruler, King of Kings, MahirSjadhiraj, Mahi- 
f#j8 ShrT Ajitsingh Deva who shines like the sun on the 

earth. 



Vinra, Amba, I^va, StOT and Vintfyak — may thes^ 
five deities always bestow favours. 

Approval of the letter in MahSLrUja's own calligraphy. 

It is our command. 

Letter, 

By order of nobleself, graced with all the good qualities 
King of Kings, Sovereign ruler, Mahdrdjd Shri Ajitsinghji 
and his heir-apparent Shri Abhaisinghji, the City Magis- 
trate Dayaldas should note their favours. 

Your requests and the reports of the events were sub- 
mitted to U9 and the detailed account became fully known. 

In the beginninn Farrukhsiyar had sent for us with 
some other inouve, but during the time of our reaching here 
(Delhi) short-sighted Jaisinghji poisoned his ears and set 
liim against us. Farrukhsiyar had already been hostile with 
the Sayyads and therefore we and Abdullakhan after taking 
stock of the situation sent for Husain Ali Khan to come 
post-haste from the Deccan. He reached here ou the 14th of 
the dark half of Phaguu (7th February 1719 A. D ) and the 
two Sayyad brothers and ve thought it advisable to depose 
Farrukhsiyar, and seat any of the grandsons of Bahadur- 
shah on the throne, as the former is quite unfit to be a king 
and his manners are mean and dcbised. Accordingly on the 
2nd of the bright half of Fhagun (lOth February 
1719 A. D.) the fort was surrounded by troops and on Wed- 
nesday, the 10th of the bright half of Phagua (18tb Febru 
ary 1719 A. D.) Farrukhsiyar was imprisoned and in his 
place Eafiuddarjat, the son of Rafiulkadar, after being reJ e 
ased from prison, was placed. on the throne and proclaimed 
king. Further by the grace of God we got the jazia (the 
tax levied on the non-MusIims) abolished and restnctioris on 
the holy places removed. 



Those tvr^ve eaooeaaes, which we have achieved by the 
grace of Qrod, were never acquired by any Hindu up till now 
and therefore you should feel it a cause of great satisfaction 

On the 10th of the bright half of Vaishakh (18th* 
April 1719 A. i)#) Farrukhsiyar was dispatched by fastening 
a cord round his neck and on bunday, the 11th of the dark 
half of Jeth (3rd May 1719 a. d.), when we obtained the 
permission from the Emperor to return to our country, he 
honoured us with the following things:- Kobe of honour^ 
horse with studded saddle, priceless pearls, which the 
Emperor himself put in our ears, studded “Sarpech’* (a head 
orniinaeiit), which was also tied by the Eintieror by his own 
hands, a stuUdi'd »word, a male elephant, a female elephant* 
not bestowd on any noble but the princes of royal blood only 
ere this was awarded to us and ‘'Tumaiuogh” a great rank, 
which too was not conterred on any other noble ere this 
eX'Xipt on princes only, was conferred on us. 

Besides tins the Emperor asked us not to leave before 
seeing him once again and it is concluded that he will bestow 
more favours, which will be communicated to you later on. 
^ow we are coming soon to our country and hence \ou 
^nould feel happy. 

Further when we saw Farrukhsiyar for the first time 
he after consulting Jaisingh (of Amber) and Miyan (Mirju- 
mala) devised means to get us killed. A second time he sent 
for us keeping murderers concealed inside the chamber. For 
the third lime he summoned us and wanted to kill us during 
the hunt. A fourth time he calling us at a lonely place 
wanted to finish us. Afterwards he, spreading gun-powder 
in the garden and appointing sharp shooters, clad in armour, 
sent for us. In short he contrived by various means to make 
short work of us. But as the Goddess Hingulaj always 
guards us the mouths of Jaisingh and Miyan were filled 
with dirt. Jaisingh deserved all this for his misdeeds. We 



•mMki MUed Ifetm «fid dejwvvitig hkn ■ seated 

mme eAw^tker^^^n ifhe tot fiMr tke «ike of 

#eMM«d^liiB lie. 

JM!4he^t we iuteeded to finwli him here, bat he had 
ato wwl y Ak} n ir ny m the Jife»tiine of FtMTiririwiyar. So a 
deta d ha a uu t was sent in puteuit, bat however on a second 
theoght we, being^ a great noble of fTindnetan, deemed it 
pfoper to over-look mabckms deeds cf Jaisingh and to save 
Ife ISe mnA etnte. Aeeor<^^y after holding consultations 
-wi& the Sayyad brothers we recaticd the detachment and 
giTfBg him Amber and “Mansab* sent him to Bidar to take 
command Of the forces there. The .place in the Deccan i/t 
fourteen hundred miles away from Amber and he will soon 
leave for it. We thought that after mounting on an elephant 
the other conveyances are below our dignity and os we could 
dethrone and imprison 'Farrukhsiyar and after releasing the 
other one of onr choice'' from prison put him on the throne, 
this Jaisw^ does out daaetve oor atlentjos. Oaee before 
«e aided hmato teka poaeaesjon of Atoibar and ihii aaeand 
tiioeolso \ve« the eoneisej^ of Merwar 4 aaved hie liCe and 
gave him — Amber— htf native Jand. and 'Maaaab’. 

We have sent Purohit Kesarjsingh to assure Jaisingh 
and have taken words for the let of the bright Judf of Jeth 
(3th May 1739 a. d.) when re|»Qrt will he sutwoirted to us. 

fiytbe gsac« of ^Iwddess -4l<ngalaj Dtirbar’s words de- 
aerwed w sp e r iane y -and libey -have .aeihiered ihe same. You 
shtadd feel est idC wetion . Writlen under our command. 

11th day of the dark half of .Telly Sajdavat 1775 (4th 
May 1719 a d.) 

Ci wnp J ahawaifaad (Delhi), 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
Dh. M, H. Krishna, m, a., d. lit. (Lond.), 

Professor of ffisiory, University of Mysore 
and 

Director of Archaeology, Mysore State 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is with much hesitation that I rise to address you 
to-da^ as president of the Archaeologiail Section, since there 
are BO many ainoiij^ \ou ^^ho have done jtreater service to 
Archeology than my humble self. I think the election of the 
Diriictor of Arcnueologv in Mysore to this office is due 
primarily to the appreciation by the world of scholars of 
the excellent work done by the Mysore Archa*ologiCril De- 
partment especially under the lead of my honoured prede 
cessors : Mr. B. L Rice, Mr. R Narasimhachar and Dr. 
R ShamaSistn. 

Archaeological uni historical research has been passing 
through hard ttra ‘s in our country . During the years of 
economic depression following the Great War, Archatoltgi- 
cal research began to be regarded in certain quarters as a 
luxury. I remember a responsible officer Once telling me 
that he Wondered why so many intelligent men were wasi - 
ing ttifeir life in digging up useless brick-bats and broken 
poitel*y. 1 hope the time has come now for the tide to turn. 
A lUHIioh's ideas and feelings about its own past have a great 
inflttbhiOb on the reconstruction of its future and it is essen- 
tial that ‘the truths about the past should be discovered and 
broad'ieatft. 1 ajipeaf to those viho hold the purse-strings 
o! GoVernmCtiis :o provide more lih rally for archaeologictil 



v^-ork. The interest shown by tho-fe in power m the work 
tho Historical Ktcords CoininisBioii gives rise to the hope 
that a bstter day may dawn very soon on Archaeology, A 
towcr of strena h to our cause hos iseen our le.irned and be- 
lov^d colleague Kao Bahadur K N. Kksb it whose appo.nt- 
meut as D<rector-General of Archaeology in India has me’ 
wi.h uDiversal welcome. 

As president of ih s section at the Mysore Session two 
years ago, Mr. D kshit has given us such a mas.erly review 
of the work that is being done by th3 rarious goverumental 
departments and private agencies that it is needless for me 
to cover the same ground. Good work has been done in 
various fields during the last two years like the exploration 
by Sir Auriel Stein of the hinterland between India and 
Persia, the staning of e.xcavation at Kau&imbi, Paitban and 
elsewhere and the ditailed s'ud)^ of the mural paintings in 
Travancore. I shall not attempt to review this work ; and 
with your permission, I propose to devote this brief half 
hour to the cout •mpLitiou of the work before us so that we 
might organise ourselves to discharge our dutieN to the best 
of our ability. You w ill pardon lui' if I dlustrate my points 
heie and there with my exjjenence in the State of Mysore. 

These are d.iys .ill over the world of large scale uationui 
siirv.} 3 and pl.inned economy. I believe it is high time that 
all the groups of woikers «n the various fields of Indicn 
arcliaeolo ry me- together, took stock of the present position 
of their studies, pooled the nation’s resources and put into 
operation a planned progr.irame of work on an All-Indian 
scale. I plead for the o'^ganisatioii of an Archaeological 
Conferance followed by the estab'ishment of an Archaeolo- 
gical Commission, which would, for all academical purposes, 
include the whole of India in i s scope with the oo*operation 
of the various Governments and learned nSBOcialious, Let it 
be the priviitge ot this OrieutsiJ Confernce to m nle^ th'i 
proposal .ind offer it whole-hearted co-operation There L 



a larga amount of varieH and important -work which such a 
OjmmiasioQ can take up for consideration. 

Till now considerable attenticn has no doubt been de- 
voted, perhaps riyhtly too* to the preservation of the 
great architectural monuments. Tb^re are, however, thoiis- 
an-^s of the smaller and m^re out-of-the-way structures wh’ch 
deserve attention. They need to be properly classifi.5d, 
period’cally inspected and careful'y conserved. I am aware 
that our Superintendents of Archaeology find it a very d ffi- 
cnlt task to attend adequately to the needs of all the monu- 
ments in the’r f’harg*, since of :en th^y number several thous- 
an is and the finances are inadequate. Perhaps it is unfair 
to expect th im to do more than they are doing Cor reeearcl 
work ; but many of these monuments are ) et waiting for 
detailed study at the hands of those iiitfrested in Indian 
history and fine arts. For on such a detaileti restudy of the 
monummts of Belttr, Hajiibld and elsewhere in the Myt'Ore 
S.ateithis been possible to collect a great deal of fresh 
information, highly useful for the history of architecture, 
sculpture and even for social and religious history. A con- 
u acted study from the Agamic and coinnarative pcmus of 
view of the various .'Styles of Indian architecture is ano her 
desideratum. The monographs published by Dr. Gravely, 
Mr, Longhurst and otherh are highly welcome and there 
lb need for very much more work in this direction. Derailed 
studies of the monunients at Abu, Khajurahn, Konark, 
EHora and of the great monumonts of Sou h Ind a would 
be highly useful and may lead to a retival of IiHian 
apfhitec.ure and sculjiture ni the same way as the publica- 
tion of the .\janta frescoes has giVen list* lo a new school of 
Indian painting. 

The architectural wealth of our countiy ’s so vabt that 
there is a go^id field even for new discoveries. Xot .a year 
is passing in Mysore without some new monument of inter- 
est being found; one of the latest dheoveries has been a 
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unique i^umumeiit .of nearly a rhousand yearn ago situated 
Narasamaiigala whose stone and stucco sculptures evoke 
admiration, 

tu the field of epigraphy, though we are uow celebr a tr 
mg the centenary of Princep’s dee-phernaent of Brflhmi, 
there are yet large areis from which the cloud has not lifted. 
A more thorough survey of the Karng^ak dierricts of Bom- 
bay, of nearly the whole of Hyderabad and of the Oentral 
lalian States would, I am sur^, y leld interesting results, 
(kur experience in Mysore makes us very hopeful. In spite 
of the fact that Mr. B. L. Rice collected naarly nine thousand 
inscrif tious and Mr. K Nara''imliachar five thousand more, 
we are yet lucky* enough to m ‘ct with new epigraphs in almost 
every district, some of them being records of importance. 

Even where the inner lptton^ have lieen collected already, 
we have been blow in their publiaiiion and it is no great 
credit to us that we an. just now publishing records copied 
nearly 30 years ago. 

In the numismatic field we have yet large collections 
awaiting study' and ])ublicatioii. How we wish that all the 
fine collections exist ng at Madias, Mysore and Bombay and 
at the British Museum. London, could ^be puhlibhed to the 
research world more speedily than is being done now. 

In study of old pottery, beans, implements and 
things connected with the daily life of the coiiira'>n folk iu thn 
past there is a vast field for study. We are thankful to the 
Royal Anthrrpological Institute lor studying Indian beads 
and pottery ; but what have we done in the shape of an 
organised study in India? 

I am aware of the excellent work that is being done by 
specialised bodies like the Indian Historical Records Commia* 
sioii in the field of documents, and the Numismatic Society 
of India in the study of coirs. But more such societlea are 
necessary for taking charge of the numerous lines of study. 
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I propose that the workers in Indian Archaeolo^j should 
form th^meelres into groups tor the purpose of specialising 
in these branches and also that committees should be appo- 
inted for the solution of definite problems to the best of their 
iibilitj. You Will kindly bear with me if I place before you 
some of the many great problem® which appeal to my fancy 
HP worthy of a grand attack. 

It is a well known f^ct that the countries around the' 
Indian Ocean from Java To Sooth Africa and from China to 
Palestine weie inhabited in the early pre-historic periods by 
various races of anthropoid apes, ape-men and sub-men. 
When the Sivapithecus of the Sivaliks and the Gibbon of 
Malaj’a are considered to be- the nearest anthropoid cousins 
of early man and when our traditions like those embodied m 
the HfimSyaua suggest that some of these extinct sub huuian 
races wore actually inhibiting the caves of the Deccan, even 
a few thousand years ago, is it not worth our while tc 
study these caves, particularly those in the valleys of the 
Krishpa and the TnAg.ibhadrg and in the Viiidhyan jungles 
for tangible evidence of pre-hi«tor,c man in India bhould 
we be content to stand where Bruceioote left us long ago ? 

The discovery of the Indus civilisation came upon the 
world as a surprise and gave rise to mnncTous problems 
among which is its relation toihe Vedic civilisation. Much is 
being written on this sulijcct without the spade being used. 
A satisfactory answer to this problem can be obtained when 
we discover strata bearing V'edic settbments and showing 
thiir relative position to the Indus civilisation. Is it not 
worth our wdiile to explore, study and excavate some of the 
old sites on tiie banks of the SarasvatT and the D,/advaiT 
ia the home-land of the Vedic folk'-* 

Auotlier Iwge black cloud that hangs over ancient 
Indim history is connected with what is generally called the 
Epic period. Was the SoiSuniga dynasty the first to esUi- 
hi ah an jempire in India f Or ia (here any truth in tfie 
l«g4uda q| tha e|itca that several great emperors and erapirea 



lived and flourished in the pre-Buddhist days also ? Is all 
the greatness of AyodhyS and LafikS, of UusthiSpura and 
Indraprastha a fiction of the port’s imagination ? Are the 
PurSntc lists of the early kings of India fictitious tissues ; or 
could there be any chance of corroborating them just as 
Minetho’s list of the ruL'rs of E'jypt was more or less 
borne out by the discoveries of the excavators of tha'^ land? 
Even many of the tradidons ot the Bible are now leading 
to important discoveries in Western Asia. To my inmd the 
whole history of India during the long period previous to 
the Miuiyan epoch is a field for Archaeological research 
where the excavator who would devo'^e himself to the task 
is likely to come upon new and highly valuable information. 

Even m the post-Mauryan periods, though inscriptions 
and literary sources have revealed a considerable amount 
of b^sic information, yet excavation could place before us 
many new facts and help to fill up the skeleton. For 
instance, the modest excavations carried out at Chandravalli 
have helped to place before us a more substantial and fuller 
account of sjcial and economic l.fe in the Sstavahuna period 
than has hitherto been possible. Our conclusions can now 
be based on substantial positive evidence. 1 am happy to 
Larn thit the excavations conducted by the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Department at P.uthan have aim lariy yielded 
highly Biicourag iig resuUa. But a great deal more rtmains 
to be done in almosi every part of Ind.a and even in little 
My -lore. The extens ve mounds of Kanauj and Uamuagur 
of Ujjiin and VidieJ, of K.ilyaiji and Malkhed, of Deva- 
giri and SuVurpag.ri, oi A. hole and Banavghi, cf Talkfid and 
DSrastmudra, aud many- more which sometimes cover exten- 
s ve fijid- of rui led buddmgs are wai iug for the excavator, 
H.-re in the extrema south of ludm and particularly round 
abou- ancient places like Korkai and Kayal, the cultures of 
various countries met and influenced one another. Their 
history' ought to begin from the prehistoric days, when corids 
and pearls began to be valued by human b ings. How little 
we know of these and what a fine field there is for Soafii 



Indian e^rcavators? Mr. R^a’s finds at Ad'chanaliur and 
about a soon of com-li^ pieces which found their way from 
Tiunovelly to the Mysore Archaeological oflBce point to the 
extreme south of India as a promising field for study. 

I believe moot archaeologists would agree with me when 
I say that the fu.uie progress of Archaeology in India ih con- 
siderably bound up wi-h cxcavuuoii. Perhaps the general 
doubt among us would be as to who should take on the work ; 
and It is here ihai I beg to place before you my humble 
suggestion. It is strange that the various Archaeological 
Departmeiiisand the numerous Universitiesand leaintd instj- 
tutious in India have not yet come into close co-operation- 
As one privileged to be a Professor of History and the Direc- 
tor of a S at,i Deparenunt m Archaeology, I plead for closer 
co-operation between UniversiLies and learned associations on 
the one side and the Archaeological departments and museums 
on the other. India is vast that the official depart- 
ments alone with their limited finances find it impossible to 
do all the research vvoik that is needed. We should welcome 
the Co-operation of not merely all qualified workers in India 
but eve. I ol those from out-ide our country who desire to 
participate. For .hese reasons 1 ainproposingth.it a special 
conference of the repreaoiita lives of the chief Archaeological 
institutions m India be called together tor found. ng ac“entral 
organiaicion and for drawing up a scheme of planned activity. 
The Goveinraent of India Archaeological Department would 
iijcessarily have to be our mainstay and the Director-General 
the pivot of the whole movement. All those organisations 
which are able to find finances enough for archaeological work 
may co-operate and depute firstly for training and then for 
field work promising members, particularly teachers of the 
Dniversities, assistants of the museums and other scholars 
having special aptitude for the work 

1 submit that the duty of the universities in tbisconnec- 
tkm ]uis aot been adequately diseharged. We are surprised 
fipd that so few of our Indian universities have found a 
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mach feVrer of our academical instittitiona have men taalaed 
for field work. Every university in India should anra^(e to 
start an archaeological department and as a beginning, arcba^ 
eology should be introduced as** an optional subject in the 
higher history courses. One member at least of each history 
department should unddrgo a complete course of training in 
archaeology and should make it his business to serve the 
cause of Indian History as a field worker, more particularly 
as an excavator. 

I am aware that many of our universities would plead 
financial diflSculties. While I am entirely in sympathy with 
them when they pray for better grants and larger endow- 
ments to carry on the torch of learning, I would exhort them 
to find a few thousands of rupees every year for carrying oii 
field work in archaeology m some area regionally connected 
with themselves and to create pubfic enthusiasm for archaeo- 
logical discoveries Labour is cheap in India and (he climate 
18 so well suited that we could find at least three or four 
months m a year for working in the fieltl without undue 
hardship. Honours and post-graduate students in history, 
anthropology and geology, who could very well be trained to 
work as overseers, would find their work of thrilling interest. 
Learned societies which have got funds to spare for such 
work could also follow the lines suggested for the universities. 

It is evident that some of the larger pieces of work 
could only be adequately handled by Government Depart- 
meats or by welUfiuanced foreign expeditions. I believe we 
ought to welcome workers of foreign universities and 
museums to co-operate with us in discovering India’s past. 
Their better resources would enable them to handle some erf 
the larger bits of work just as they have done in , 

Mesopotomia and Palestine. Of course they would want 
some hf the finds for their tnuseutos. I beiieTi JltWbifid bo 

pBUfsihle to aitft**! at an und«i%tandi«^ the 

filllilhlifftfit of tblhgffil 
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The above proposals would necessitate the organisation 
o£ some kind o£ training course at some central place with 
practical field work in selected fields. The responsibility for 
giving this training would of course have to be taken up by 
the Government of India Archaeological Department, which 
may also be empowered to issue certificates and licenses to 
people authorised to excavate on behalf of recoguised insti- 
tutions. Universities like those of Calcutta and Mysore which 
have special equpiment for teaching Archaeology may also 
co-operate with the Director-General, Adequate supervision 
would also have to be maintained by the governments con- 
cerned The Archaeologicxl Commission proposed by roe may 
prepare chronological and regional lists of possible fields of 
work and circulate them among the universities and learned 
societies calling upon them to gt t their men trained and to 
undertake field work in selected areas for which licenses could 
be issued. 

India is passing through a period of unemployment and 
the world of scholarship eagerly awaits the publication of 
correct facts about the pa^t of this great country. Young 
India is inspired with a sjiirit to act and do things and not 
merely to be satisfied with talk Could we not divert a num- 
ber of our own graduates and research sbadents to the field 
of Archai’ologv, giving them a liviug and helping them To 
work for the discovery of truth ? 

In conclusion, may I hojx} that ihe governments and 
the generous public in India and lovero of learning abroad 
will come forward to finance archaeological research on a 
more intensive scale ? May I hope also that the historians 
and archaeologists yill join together and sjieed up their 
efforts so that a fuller history of tins great country and her 
people may be revealed to the world m a generation or two 
instead of lying buried for centuries to come. 

If this Conference can light this torch it will have difl* 
charged a great duty. 
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THE SARPAVARAM mSCRIPTION OF 
KUMARAGIRI REPPI 

Db. M, Rama Bao m a., rh. d . Ed. 

The reign of KumSragiri, the fourth monarch of the Re^d-i 
dynasty of Kondavldu, is very important for the history of 
madieval Andhra. Sevt-ral events of his reign yet need elu- 
cidation based on a reinterpretation of the sources in the 
light of contemporary histor}'. The Sarpavaram inscription 
of this monarch, which is the subject of this paper, throws 
much new light on the reign and enables us to solve some of 
the important problems connected with it 

The record which runs into 79 lines of Sanskrit verses 
is engraved on a pillar m the celebrated BhavanarSyapa 
temple at Sarpavaram m the Cocanada Taluk of the East 
Godavary District. Its text has been included as No. I of 
S. I. I Vol V, The purpose of the inscription is to record 
the gifts made to the local diety by a certain Dpvaya, who 
calls himself a subordinate of Kumaragiri. ’ The donor is 
described as the son of Goggaya and Gaurama and the 
brother of Raraaya and Mallana, 2 He was a native of 
Munjalnru. This Devaya is said to have made costly gifts 
to the temples at SrTkakulam, Pedana and Rajahmundry. 
In the Saka year he purchased a garden and gifted it 

to god BhSvanarayana of Sarpavaram for the prosperity of 
his overlord, Kumaragiri. In his own native village, this 
chieftain constructed a tank called Komaragirisamudram as 
a token of his devotion to his overlord. The inscription 
inf irras us further that this Devaya was also a great fighter 
and that he vanquished the forces of the Gajapati king before 
the Viharanagiri. 

1 S. I. I V No 1 lines 53-55 

2 Ibid vfTtte 1 • 

3, Ibid vemeB 1) 3, 4^ 5 

4. }bidd4b«. 
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the record under consideration is important for several 
reasons. Firstly, it disproves the general opinion of scholars 
that no inscription of KurnSragiri’s time has m) far come to 
light. This inscription is definitely ascribahle to the time of 
this Redd-i monarch. Secondly, it proves bejond di ubt 
that this king’s authority was recognised in the tians-tjGda- 
vary region till 1399 A. D Lastly, it brings to hglit a 
latter Gafiga attack on the Rediji tirritoi^ alK)Ut ibis 
time, a fact lost sight of by preMous writers, on the 
Keddi territory. The last two ])oints deserve care- 
ful consideration as the) throw much hght on some 
of the obscure aspects of Kumaragin’s reigii. 

This record enables ns to solve the most important 
problem of Kuraaragiri’s reign vu. the division of the 
Kopcjavldu kingdom. The Tottarainudi jilate- of Kat.i\a 
VCma mention that “being pleased ^\lth the former’s valour, 
king Kumaragin gave him as a present, the eastern country 
with liujamuhfiudrav.UM at its head’ *’ Ihe truth ot this 
statement is borne out by the rule of Kapiya \ eina m this 
region.' The Tottaramudi plates do not, however, furnish 
any clue for the determination of the date of this important 
event. One fact whieh fixes the lower > limit of this date is 
the termination of K a lay a VSina’s conquests m the trans- 
GodSvary region by 1390 A. D ^ Obviously, the eastern 
country could not be gifted away to this general before that 
date. Similarly, the upper limit of this period is indicated 
by the isuccession of Peda Komati V 6mii at Kopdavldu in 
1403 A. D. after Kumaragin. It is also ceitain that Kata 3 a 

6. Ep. Ind. IV p 318. 

7. This extended between 1404 and 1414 A D (M E. Nob 422 aud 
455 of 1893) 

8. The presence of Vijayanagara inscriptions at Tnpuranttkain in 1388 
and at MotupsUi in 1390 A. D , both of which places i^eio till thtK 
Included in the Re44i territory, Indicates Vija^anagara aggressiodl 
at this time and the probable absence of Katsjs V6ma fiom th^ 

klDgdOQi. 
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Vsma took possession of the Ksjahmundry kingdom by 
1404 A. D. The insciiption under cxinsideration enables us 
to fix the date of this event more definitely within this 
period. As stated already, this record proves clearly that 
Kuroaragiri was recognised in the Gtsdavary region in 1399 
A, D. as the overlord. Thus it is evident that the Reddi 
kingdom was in tact and undivided till this date. The 
Koniinuchikkala plates of AnavCta Reddi® indicate that 
his father Prolaya ruled for some time'at Rajahmundry and 
there is reason to believe that the latter’s rule preceded 
that of Ka^aya \ 6ma. Frtslaya must have held the Rajah- 
mundry region for at least two or three years so that he 
might be described as a ruler iii the giant of his son. Taking 
these facts into consideration, 1 think it reasonable to assign 
the division of the Kopdavldu kmgdom to 14UU A. D. 

The next point of interest contained m the inscription 
under consideration is the fight between the Gujapatis and 
the Redd'S- The conspicuous absence of the name of Kafaya 
Verna in this connection, indicates that this fight wag cot 
an episode in the famous Kalinga campaign of that general 
during 1385-131)0. It must therefore have taken iplace in 
1399 A. D. the year of the record. Devaya.who is credited 
with the achievement of victory over the Gajapati forces, 
was a native of Munjaluru, a village in the Bandar Taluk 
of the Kistna District. His marching all the way to Simhi- 
chalara in the V izagapatam District and making gifts in the 
Sarpavar.irn temple also suggests that he might have halted 
there on Ins way hack from the victorious battle-field and 
that he made those gifts in commemoration of his victory 
over the Gajapati forces. One apparent anamoiy contained 
in this inscription is the reference to a Gajapati king in 
1399 A. D., tor it is very well known that the Gajapati 
dynasty was founded by Kapilesvara in 1436 A. This 

» Jour Andh Uiat. Res, 6oo Vol. III. Pp 222-233. 

10 R. liubbsrfto-i-tlisturjr o£ Kspng* p. 213 (Telugu), 


atiatnoly is explained by a SirahSchalam uiKcnption 
whjch describes the latter Eastern Gahga king Naratima 
dfvS IV (lii78-1414) with the title ‘’Gajapati”. It must 
be the forces of this monarch that Devaya vanquished. 

Another interesting question that arises in this connec* 
tion 18 that pertaining to the cause of the conflict lietween 
the Reddis and the Gnjapatis in 1399 A. P. This question 
may be answered with the aid of th ■ other known facts of 
the reign of KumSragiri. This monarch was deeply absorbed 
in intellectual pursuits and neglected the affairs of the state. 
The viceroys of the Vijayuiiagara rulers in tlie Nellore 
District, who w'en^ waiting for an opjiortunity to pounce 
upon the Re<Jdi kingdom, pushed northwards and annexed 
a large part of it in the south. In order to compensate 
for this loss, KStaya VSma, the genraliss’mo of KumSragiri 
undertook a grand military march to the north and pressed 
into the heart of the GSAga torritoiy as far as the At-ka 
taluk of the Ganjani distinct These events took place, as 
already stated, between 1H8"-139U A. D In view of this, 
Dfivaya’s engagemimt at '''mliachal.im with the Ganga forces 
seems to have been the nsult of an aitempt made by the 
latter to reconquer the region which was formerly taken from 
them by KStaya Vema. Il is also possible to derive another 
cause for this Gahga invasion besides vengeance. The divi- 
sion of the Kopdavfdu kingdom, leferred to above, seems to 
have been the result of serious developments at the Keddi 
capital. KumSragiri is known to have had an only son 
called VlrSimavoti, who seems to have prc-deceased the 
father. This event must have created a serious problem 
with regard to the future of the succession at the Reddi 
capital. Ks^aya Vema was at that time the de jacto ruler 

11. 8. 1. 1. V. No. 731 

12. Sea Note No 8. 

Ift. Bee Terse 14 of Uiu extrsots from Vem&^s Kuiu&ragirir&jiye 

in Kp. Iiid XI. p. H25. Kftmegin, w hit h marks tho fsrtliesl 
pomt of this geaersrs peuetratiou, 10 situated iu this Ulukf 



in the kingdom and his chances for the future succession 
becfinie too obvious But in spite of this, KumSragiri TvaB 
succeeded at Kondavldu by a distant cousin of his, named 
Peda [v5mat,i Vcma. This indicates that the latter had a 
strong party behind him and that he emerged successful from 
a bitter conflict with Kataya \'ema. This rivalry was con- 
tiHue 1 between those two chieftains for a long time after the 
death of Kumaragiri. It is likely that a civil war became 
imminent lietweeii both of them even during the lifetime of 
that monarch. I believe that the division ot tno Kopdavldu 
kingdom and the assignment ot its eastern half to Ka^ya 
Verna was the result of Kumaragin’s anxiety to avoid this 
great disaster. It is likely that these troubles cropped up 
in 1399 A. D. and culminated in the daision of the king- 
dom in the next year. The fact that the onerous duty of 
repelling the Ganga attack on the newly conquered territory 
in the east was entrusted to De\aya, nidicates that KStaya 
VSma was at this time engrossed in matters more important 
than this viz. the sTUggle with Peda Koniati V ema. The 
Gangas therelore must liavi* taken advantage of these troubles 
at the Reddi capital and ventured an attack on the northern 
frontier of the Kopd'ivldu kingdom. 

Thus the Sarpavaram inscription contains many points 
of interest aud enables us to solve two important problem* 
ot Heddi history viz. the date of the division of the Ko^da- 
vtdu kingdom and the circumstances that lead to it. 
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A NEW DYNASTY OF THE WEST COAST. 

Rao Bahadub C. R. Kbishnamachaklu b. a., Madbas* 

In August 1933, Mr. Panduranga Pissurlencar, m. a., 
o£ the Archaeological Department of Portuguese India, 
Nova-Goa, sent me, at the suggestion of the Curator of the 
Prince of Wale^ Museum, Bombay, u set of photographs 
belonging to a hitherto unknown dynasty called Gomins, 
for transcription and translation for Ins use. The photo- 
prints being not very helpful for a thorough study of this 
new and important record, I asked for the originals for 
dehiiled examination, but Mr. Pis.surlencar pleaded inability 
to send them as their owner did not allow their beum sent 

O 

out of Goa As the next be.st step I hid to send for mecha- 
nical mk-imprc'.sions of the phtes which too did not .serve 
my purpose ijiiite to the required extent, but all the same 
I furnished a preliinmary note on thc'e with a tentative 
transcript that could lie made from them These Mr. Pis- 
surlencar piibh'ihed in his Portuguese brochure Siifjsidtoe 
Epigraphtcos paio a \sua hisloria (Separata Do Oiiente 
Portuguese N* ®(5, d.i nova ^erie) in 1934 The transcrio- 
lion then made wa> not quite satisfactory to myself and so 
by appointment with the Portuguese Government Archaeo- 
logist and with the sinction of the then Drector-Gcneral of 
Archaeology in Tndi.i, Rii Bihadur Oaya Run Sahini, w a. 
C. I. E., I arranged to Msit Nova Goa m July 1934 and 
examined the plates on the spot. The oiiner of the plates, 
wlio !•' ,1 na*^ive of the village t'lroda ne.ir t’handor in 
Portuguese India, would noi loan the jilate'' oui under any 
conditions. Acxiording to the Portuguese Government’s 
Regulations all the Arclneological remains are the property 
of that Government so much so that the owners always 
hesitate to disclose historical or epigr.iphicil documents in 
their possession. So the examination of the pl.ites had to 
be finished on the spot, though I entertained even then a 
hope of securing the originals with their seal for better 



printing and photographing. Bat that was not to be. 
Several attempts in this direction have been disappointing 
and that hope was never fulfilled. And subsequently when, 
nt my instance, the Director General of Archaeology athmpt- 
ed to secure a loan of these plates through the Government 
of India and the latter addressed the Portuguese Government 
through the British Consul in Goa in 1936, they replied 
saying that the plates were not immediately available and 
that they ‘watched’ that no archaeological relics or antiquities 
left their territory. Under these circumstances we have had 
to rest satisfied with the imperfect impressions and photo- 
graphs oL' these plates for purposes of reproduction. Their 
readings were, however, verified from the originals. 

The set consists of three plates of which the first con- 
tains four lines of inscription on one side only. The second 
plate has four lines of writing on its first side while the 
second side has five lines. The third plate has five lines of 
writing on one side only. Thus dn all there are eighteen 
lines 111 the inscription. The plates measure about 5J" to 
oi" by 1|". At the proper right hand top corner of the 
jdites IS a small hole about in diameter, through 
which passes the nng holding the plates together. Fixed to 
this ring is a circular seal on which is represented in relief 
the figure of a swan facing the prujier right. It is interest- 
ing to note that this bird figures as an ornament on several 
house tops in Nova Goa even at the present day. 

h’h^ characters of the inscription belong to the archaic 
variety and from their general shape and style of execution 
they somewhat resemble the script of the MydavOlu Plates 
of the Pallava kmg Sivaskandavarman* and more closely 
those of the Kondainudi Plites of Jayavarman.* It is also 
possible to glean a slight resemblance between the characters 
of this grant and those of the pdates of the Pallava kings 


1 Eptgraphia Intlci*, Vol VI, No. 8 
t Tbid , Vol. VI, No. 31 
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Vijaya Skandavarraan and Tijaya.Buddhavarman.^ All 
the above charters are written in Prakyt, while the present 
[ilates, though written in Sanskrit, have some PrSkft ex- 
pressions intt*r8perse(l here and there. On this account the 
inscription may be assigned to th- period following the age 
to which the PrSkrt chnrters of the Pallavas ha\e l^en 
ascribed, * <?., to the period of the mixed Prgkft charters 
like the MattSpSd Plates of king DamCdaravarmau.'* The 
late Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastn has, on valid <;romidb. 
ascribed these plates to aiiout the 4th century A, D.,“ (o 
which period may lie assigned the present inscription. 

The charter is addressed by (king) Devaraja of the 
GSmins from the prosjierous Chandrapura to the future 
hhd^kas, 3yu!itakas and sthSmyai-*'’ (^) (lil*l and 2). The 
object of the iriEciiption is to record the gift of tolls etc. (?) 
in (the village) Thgiiiiiyarka Kottihkayya in the country 
or division of JiyayS, to two Brahmans named Goviiida- 
svSimii and fiidi ahvaiuiii of tlie Bhgr.idvajaba-gOtra, W'lih 
the income accruing in the village (pmivrf'n) and also the 
income reidised on thing.' brought into it (a/if/o), evidently 
articles of merrlmndise, together with a house-site (yrhn- 
stMna) and pasture-land for cows {yo-prachSra) to each 
(11.3 to 7). The charter further enjoins the proper supply 
to the donees of the grass from the pastures and of fuel 
{kH§tha) (11.7 and 8). This is followed by the well-known 
imprecation calling down the five great sins and the minor 

s. Ihid Vol.VIIl, No. 12 

4 Bpigtaphia Jndtca^^c^* XVIT, No. 18 

5 on 95, p%ra 1* 

6 The origin*! roadi ^ihamyai which may he a olorioal mistake for 

gramycki, of {sue C I I Wo] III, p ll2n) and grams- 

yckah {Ep Ind Vol XVII, p 327) Probably it ma^ also bo derived 
from Mthamaft meaning ‘a seat* or ‘place ’ ai d may denote ‘ the 
local officials’ This may oorroapond t ) the sih&fiOdhtkarafukaB 
of tke later inscriptions (of Ep Ind f Vol III, p 323)aDdsl^a* 

(c£ ibid ^ Vo) VI r P 135 n) 
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ones on tliose, whother of the king’s family or others, who 
u’diild molo.'.t the enjoyment of the gift, and the two familiar 
N'ci'ses li ‘ginning with Bahnbhlr-vasudhS and saffi^ var§a~ 
•-ahasrSvi (11. S to 14). 

From the wording of the record it appears as if the 
king procliinns Ins mtifioation or sanction of theabove- 
nientioiu'd gifts in. uh' b\ Pr.ibhu NSga-Bh5gikSmgtya, for 
the !iequi«ition ot (lus own) sjhritual salvation ^mnyn) 
(IJl). 

I’he executor of the grant (or the royal ratification) is 
(yrratanfrSdhUria (Superintendent of all departments) 
Ami u'Csvara who was a very nghleou.s man (pamma- 
dheirmiln) and one devoted to truth {satyasandha) 
(,11. l4 and 1.5). 

The charter wtis written or composed {likhitam) by 
the RahnsySdhikrfa'’ (Private Secretary) Prabhgkara 
( 11.15 and 1 (i). 

The inscription is dated m the 12th year of the victo- 
iinns and prosperous reign of the king, on the 12th day- 
(di'Sdasl) of the d.irk fortnight of the month of Migha 
11*17 and 18). At the end comes the invocation of prosperity 
which partly reminds us ot the closing exjirecsion in the 
Hirehadagajli Plates of the early Palkva king Siva Skanda- 
varmau,*^ 

The king Dlvarfija who is compared to Indra (DsvarSja) 

I.-' no( known from other sources so far. The family of 
(ffJmnis S') also new to epigraphy and may be the one from 
nhieli the patronymic name (jiiumSyana is derived. 

The locahtie.-, mentioned m the mscriptiou are Chaiidra- 
]>ura, the icwn from which the charter was issued, the 
territorial division Jiyaya (Jiyayam) 'and the village grant- 
el Thaany irka Kottib-knyya. None of these is possible 

7 For other oarly ioBUnoee of this ofiioer boiag employed to oompote 
rtopi»^r-plato ohartors, see J&p Ini ^ Vol I, p 7 and Vol VI, p 13 
8, Ep Ind, Vol I, p 7, text 1 52, 




to identify definitely. Regarding these Mr Pissurlencaf 
informs me that the places are m Goa, chiefl}^ in Salbette. 
He is not able to identify or explain Jiyaja, whuh evidently 
indicates some local terntonal division. He think?, that 
Chandrapura is Chandor of Goa and identifies Thaniu}arka- 
KotGRkayyi with Taijemkuttal in SaUette. 

TEXT.^ 

First Plait;. 

1 (rt Svasti SrT [1*] Vijaya Gaiidiapiirad -- 

Gotninam Devaiaja-vacanSt 

2 bhavisya ^[d-bhSgik] - ayuktaka-''thaiu} ^‘-adayo 

vaktavySh [I*] 

3 iJya[yg]BU Tbaninyarka-Kottihbayya-pai iv;- 

4 iteiia c-aiiTteiia \aii-nis[)udy<ae [ui*] Pibhu 

NSga- 

Second Plate. 

Ft) si Side, 

'» bliogik — ariiatyab^ ’ ]>ui;y -ojiaeaya va llhai.i- 
dvaja-^a. 

9 gOtrS [bhyamj Govi[ndaJs\ am = India^vaini 
bhyam dattaih-gih.isthan.i*'* 

7 fi-ca gO-piMcaiMv-afiitaiiP ‘ ii Go-piaeara tnn'i 

kaoth-adiK.i. 

8 -flea [su]-prati [ba] ddha^\amll , Y?>-''iii.it-kul 

Sbhyantai’O-nyo \a. 

9- From » [)lioto({r*pli iupplu'd Us Mr PiMiurt iio.4r 
10- The epir*! iMohahlj ht»nri8 loi ‘Su } /< Jnd Vol X\ Jll, p 

1 1 Retd tlhamija or <frflmya 

12. Ro»d nnium 

13. Ri’nd dindlywh 

14 Ro#d TndrarOm'bhynm daUavtin 
15. Be»d 


SbcondiPla^e, 

Second Side. 

9. rSga-dvesa-Iobha = raoh-abhibhuto hi[m] sy8t sa 
pa flcabhi r-mma h§- 

10. bat.ikair'®,’-iip.ipatakai&-ca sa[m] 3 ’uktati sySt H 

iiktafl-ca II Bahubhi. 

11. r-vvasudha bhukta rijabhis-Sagar-Sdibhit [1 ] 

yasya ya»ya yada 

12. bhuims-tasya tas^a lada [pha]lain il 

varsa-sahaarSpi 

13. svarggs titthati** bhumidab i 9ch5tt4^® c- 

3 nu manta ca 

Third Plate. 

14. tany-i'va iiarakc ^Ovrajed-’ti M Sarvvatfintradhi- 

ki (ah-parama- 

15. dharmniikas - ';atvasaadho.Amare6var3 [jfi’O 

ptih [II*] Ilaliaayadhikite- 

16. iia Prabhakarei.n [Di*]v araja*pratima,sy§^^ [De] 

varajasy-ajnaya likhi- 

17. tapattik8[i ] V ijaya-pravarddhamSna-rSjya- 

samvatsara dvada&^mc 

18. Magha-bahuJa-dvadaSyam [ll*]i.Sva8ty-astudhSra 

ka-vacaka-&i6ttibhya-2 iti [l| ] 


16 He«d ittUalatrm 

17 Kpsd faefftn varfa-sct/iast^ini 

18 Read 

19 Head aech^eM or akfi^pta 

20 Read vased^it 

21 Ri^aJ praitmaspa 

22 The Uireha(Jai5«lli Mates havo the expresaiOD golbrahwt^$gd 

UkhikkA vacak(k-irotnbhyatU\ aoe £ n 8 abore 


THE BRAHMI INSCRIPTlOi^S OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Db. C. Nabayana Rao, m, a., rh. d.. l. t . 

Head of the Department of Oriental Languages, 

C. D. College, Anantapvr. 

C«rt«in Br&hnit inscriptions were brought to light in 
1912 in the Pan^}u countr} and icferred to in the Epigni- 
phical Report for the Southern circle in that jtar Atten- 
tion was drawn (o ihera in the Reports for 1 915 and 1918. 
Rao Sahib H. Krishnasastn, the then Epigraphist read a paper 
on them at the first All-India Oriental Conference held at 
Poona in 1919 Mr. K V Subramanya Aiyar again read a 
paper on the same subject at the third session of the Confer- 
ence held at Madras in 1924 Both these papers attempted 
to conjecture the meaning of these epigraphs But the 
attempts were vitiated by two factors : (i) Certain letters m 
the epigraphs could not be properly decijihered on account 
of their non -occurrence in other BrShint writings ; (ii) Both 
of them assumed that there were some Tamil words occurring 
111 them. 

Mr. Krislina§abtrrs readings varied from time to time. 
For example, in the Re|X)rt foi 1915, he read llic Sittanna- 
vfiSal inscription as . 

e 6 mi t (u) kti mu th (h) (u)ra 
pi p'l na t3 kS v(u) t(t) 1 te nS ku cbi 
tfi j>6 (Chi) la 11 (fi) gha (?) ra che(gha)(?) 
t (6) a (sii) (?) ta na iiS ma. 

While he changed it in his paper at the Oriental Con- 
ference into : 

e u mi nS t (u) ku mu ttha (u)ia 
pi dS na tS kft vu ti t te nS ku 
chi tu p6 chi la 1 IS ya ra die y<i 
t6 a ti ta a nfi mu. 



The same is read by Mr. Subramanya Aiyar ah : 

E 6mi nStu Kumathur piKfintS kSvu(J.i 
Iten-ku Citup6cil ilSyar ceytfi atithanam. 

Similarly, there are uncertainties with regard to certain 
letters in the other inscriptions. Mr. Subramanya Aiyar has 
brought about greater confusion by giving unknown values 
to certain letters on account of his preconceived notion that 
they are Tamil inscriptions. This untenable hypothesis 
about their Tamil character has made Mr. Aiyar to proceed 
further and make all sorts of changes in the readings to suit 
his theory. Mr Kfis-hpa Sa§tri also was not free from this 
bias and he made the whole lot of the inscriptions a jumble 
of Prftkft and Tamil forms. 

To my mind, the records appear to be FrSkytic. There 
is no warrant for assigning such an early date as thi* third 
century B C. for any Tamil inscription. To distort the 
readings of extant records to lit in them up-to-date modern 
Tamil forms in records of the third century B C. is, 1 beg 
to submit, to put the unwary on the wrong track It is on 
a par with the recent attempt of Kev. Heras in his lectures 
delivered undei the auspices of the Madras University to read 
the most up-to-date Tamil forms into the writings on the 
seals found at Mohanjo Daro and Harappi 

I do not pretend to be so positive about the interpreta- 
tion of these records and where two epigraphists like Messrs. 
Kfishpa Sa&tri and Subramapya Aiyar differ so widely, it 
may seem unwise to step in. Yet I shall try to give niy 
interpretation of the records on the supposition that, because 
they are in Brfihmt characters and all contemporary Brfihml 
inscriptions contain PrSkft records, these also may be only 
PrSkyt records. Scholars may accept my interpretation for 
Avhat it is worth- 

Before proceeding to interpret the records, it is jierti- 
nent to allude to the general features of the sounds recorded 
by the letters of the epigraphs. Mr. Subramapya Aiyar ha 



BUTanjarised them and I shall give them below with such 
remarks on them as are necessary. 

“(1) The vnryaprathama's\\B.veheeti generally used.” 
But see Anaimalai inscription- third letter ‘ je ’ ; fifth letter 
‘dll’; Tirupparankun Ham inscription A. seventh letter 
‘ ja ' ; ArIttSpatti inscription A. thirteenth letter ‘ dha ’ ; 
D and E. fourth letter * dhi ’ ; SiddharmaUu inscription G 
* Dhi. These are the only places where vart^a-irthfas 
occur but Messrs, Sastri and Ai>ar differ at these places. 
vVh.ir, Mr, SSstii reads as ‘ je ’ ni the Anaiinalai inscription, 
Mr Aiyar reads as ‘ ku ’ (i) and ‘ ja ’ of Mr. SSstri m the 
Tirupparankun Ham record is read as ‘ la ’ by Mr Aiyar ('), 
The ‘ dhi ’ of the Siddh irmalai record G is read as ‘ tr by 
Mr SSStn himself in liis original reading as given in the 
epigrapliical report for 1915 W hat Mr. S^stri reads as 
‘ da ’ and ‘ dm ’ Mr. Aiyar reads as cerebral ‘ Ra ’ and ‘‘Rai ’ 
but lea\es it as ‘ dii ’ in certain other places. Thu.s there is 
great uneeitainty wnth regard to the reading of these letters 
and It seems better to stick to the ‘ surd ’ readings until paleo- 
giaph.sts come to an agreement on this point, 

‘‘(2) The soft consonants, /. c , the mrga trtiyas are 
conspicuous by their ab'-ences.” 

This is true, but in spite of this remark Mr. Ai}ar leaves 
‘ ja ’ and ‘ da ’ unaltered. See remarks on (1). 

(3) ‘‘ i ' and § are not met with, though ‘.s’ is occa- 
sionally found*” 

* .s * occurs eight times in these inscriptions. Samskft 
‘ sa ’ IS represented in these records by ‘ cha, ’ ‘ ya ’ and ‘ a ’ 
excejit when it is not changed as in the eight jilaces men- 
tioned. 1 consider this ‘ cha ’ from Samskrit ‘ sa ’ as having 
a dental value as in Telugu, MarSchi and some other modern 
Indian languages. 

4 The lingual ‘ 1 ’ occurs frequently.*’ 

1 and J occur with ecjual frequency ; each of them 
occurs eight times. 



(5) “ Almost all the vowels with the exception of ai, 
au, p, Iri, am and ah? are represented,” 

But Mr. Aiyar allows some * ai ’ s in his readings. 

((5) “in the case of combuiecl consonants, the occur- 
rence of short ‘ u’ and short ‘o’ deserve sjiecial mention, 
the two being the special characteristics of the Druvidian 
alphabets.” 

Short ‘ e ’ and short ‘ o ’ are not special lO the Dravi- 
dian languages. They are found in the PrSkfts also. All 
Pr&krt grntumarians are agreed especially on their occur- 
rence before conjunct consonants. 

(7) “ The aspirates are seldom used; the only two 
letters that are met with are ‘ tha ’ and ‘ dha.’ ” 

Messrs. SS&tri and Aiyar differ as regards ‘ dha.’ 

(8) “ Some symbols which are never found used in the 
contemporary A&dkan edicts are here employed and the 
sound'' which they represent remain to be determined. This 
1 =: a factor which at once points out that the language einp- 
lo}ed m the inscriptions contains in it sounds that could not 
Ixi represented by the symbols extant in the A&6kan code.” 

.Mr. Subramapya Aiyar is not sure afxiut what 
he says in tins regard, for he mentions six symbols 
as being peculiar to the jiresent epigraphs, but admits the 
presence of all of them except in other BrShmt records. He 
does not mention what is the peculiarity about Z-. It does 
occur in some other BrShmt records. So, the only letter 
that admits of any doubt is 'S, which Mr. SS&tri reads as 
‘ da ’ or ‘ dai ’ but Mr Aiyar would have it read as the 
Dravidian lingual r to suit his theory of the Tamil nature 
of the records. To my mind, the letter seems to represent 
‘ ’ for no part of the I'tter resembles BrShml ‘ da ’ and 

vargn-trtiyas are absent in these records, while the sugges- 
tion of a cerebral ‘ r ’ value to it is unwarranted. 

The pecubarities of the alphabet presented in the 
epigraph! uiidar dtscmsion have led Mr, Subrama^ya Aiyar 



to think of Tamil ns their langan^e. But if we remember 
that the same peculiarities characterize the Pai&Scl Pr&kft, 
we should be under no doubt as to the language which these 
writings register. 

I proceed to attempt an interpretation of the records, 
I take them in the order given by Mr. Krishija SftStri in bin 
paper read before the first All-India Oriental Conference : 

/ , Marugaltalai Inscription, 

ve na k8 (kll si pfi nft 
ku tu pi tfi k(8) (la) k8 na 
chu na ma. 

Mr. Krishna S9§tri’s remarks on this are “ The word 
‘ kdsipfind,’ if it has been read correctly, may be compared 
with the Sanskril ‘ K9?)yapS(iSm,’ and ‘ kutupitS,’ which 
often occurs in these inscriptions, with the Tamil ‘ Kottu- 
vittfiu ' “ Caused to be cut,” cf also Childers : kott^li ” 

Mr. ^a&iri is not sure about the reading ‘ k6.’ The 
equation ‘kiitupitfi’ — Tamil kottuvitt^n ’ is gratuitous, 
especliiJly as he himself recognizes the existence of the P31I 
root ‘ kotteti ’ in the '*ame sense There no warrant for 
supposing that final ‘ na ' i^. omitted in ‘kutupiiS.' 

Mr Subrahinanya Aiyar’s emendation is- — 

V6n KSsipSn kutupitS kSlakSflcanain. 

This is bleed on the supjiositioii that ' na ’ in the epi- 
graphs IS a basic letter to suit the Tamil approach to its 
interpretation. Theie are certain other suppositions made 
by him, ‘ V’ftna ’ ii' unaended into ‘ Vfen ’ and is identified 
with a territorial division now represented by the Travan- 
eore State. There is no authoritv tor the statement that the 
Travancore State was ever called 'V§n.' The equation 
• Vftn VfiT* is equally unacceptable. The emendation of 
‘ KOsipftufi ’ into ' Kftsipfin ’ is also not proper The exist- 
«nc© of *^811 ’ as the ending of masculine nouns i.s ly latef 



piienouienou in Tamij, says Caldwell. The insertion pj ‘ n ’ 
aftw ■ kutu|)itfi ’ IS equally unwarranted, ‘p’ is a 
pailic4e both in the liritvidian and the Sanskritic lan^Ufiges. 
As for ‘ kSlakSflcanam,’ Moiiier Williams’ remark that 
HSmSdri uses this woid to denote ’ a particular form of 
budding ’ in the Caturvargaeintfimaiji is the only one that 
is applicable to this record. 


My inieriyretation. 

If the third letter is to be read as ‘ k6,’ the record has 
to be read as, 

v§nS KdsipSnfi kutupitfi Ktlakfincanani. 

v§nS= Vai&ySiiSm ; va syS— V§sea = vfiy)a ^ \eya - v6 ; nS 
Skt. gen. pi. suffix ‘ nSm ’ as in PrSLit KdsipdnS* 
KisyapSnSm’ ; kutupi Sskuit^pitS caused to be cut’; 
‘ kSlak^flcanain ’ — a paiticular form of building ; ‘ kut-Spitfi ’ 
ia a p.ist passive cahual ])ariiciple agreeing with ‘kSlakftfica- 
nam’: the difference ui gender between the adjective and the 
noun need not give tiouble. The ugreeinent between the 
adjective and'the »noun is nor strictly followed in the Prfi- 
krh. 

Meaning “The kSlak^fieutiam' or budding caused to 
be cut fur Cor by or, belonging to) the people, the Kdftjfi* 
pa$.” 


If the third letter is to be read as ‘kl' as Mr. Krishna 
sas^^ti suggests, it should be road as ; 

“vgnSki sipSn^ kut-upitA k^lttk^hcanam” 

•v§uSkl’ = skt. ‘Vainayakt’ ».<?,, a woman follower ^ th^ 
Vinaya or Buddhist doctrine; Sipdnft- ekt. s’llpdoftm w.be* 
longing to the sect of the ‘Silpin’s, architect* or artisan*. 

Meaning . The kalakflftcanam or building caused to 
be cut or built by a woman-follower of the Buddhist Vinaya 
doc rine (or a woman whose personal name wa« ‘Vfinftkl or 
• Vauiftyakr, 


-T* - 
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IT. Amimalai Inscription, 

Mr. Krishna SaStri’s reading: — 

(1) i va (m) ja n8 4.u tu u 

4ai yu la (pd) ta nd tS nd € 
ri d ri ta nd 

(2) a tS tu vd Yi a fra taUi 
^ha k8 yi p§ n8. 

Mr. Krishna^&dtri’s remarks on this are: 

^Ivafije nSdu’ is the name of a country; ‘o4aiyn’ = 
udaiyan ( Tamil word) — ‘gri'=a tank (Tamil word) - ‘arit.nft* 
Hlrl.&nfim; ‘tatuvSyi’— a weaver. Mr. SaStri is not sure 
about du, and d»i. Of “J” he says that it is broader than in 
the ancient inscriptions of Ceylon. He sees a clear dot after 
‘tfi’ in ‘tft tu v& yi a’, ‘pi’ in line 2. he says, may also be 
possibly read as ‘p6’. 

Mr, Subrahmanya Aiyar’n emendation is 
Iva kunr§tu urai yulnStan-a fSna 
Eri Aritan Attu\ Syi Arattha KSyipSn. 

[n this, Mr. Krishna Safitri’s ‘m’ disappears; ‘je’ be- 
oome^ “ku’ (why?); ‘du’ becomes cerebral ‘ltai’;/he is rot sure 
whether ‘y’ should go wi h ‘uru’ or ‘ulnStan’ ; (pS) becoircs 
‘n’, ‘tfinft’ beconies ‘tSiia’; SitStuvSyi’ becomes ‘attuv§yi’. 
aU the ‘na’s are given a basic \alne. He slyly nlurs over 
the meaning of ‘ai’ 'm his own reading ‘urai’. He sees in 
this record the Tamil pronoun ‘iva’ — the^e 

My interpretation will be ba.^'ed on the following group- 
ing ot the letters in the record . 

Ivaku—nflttu-tu UttuyuJa.p6tana-tSnS 
Eri SritanS AtflmtuvSyi- drattha— hSyipfinS. 

I accept Uhe dropping of ‘ni’ after ‘Iva’ which Mr. 
Krishnafea&tri himsdf thinks doubt n'. 1 also accept the 
change of ‘je’ into ‘ku’ for no other reason than that it does 
not make much difference because it occurs in a proper name, 
though wh«t exactly the letter is has yet to ibe determine. 
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I would read as ‘ttu’ what Messrs. Sftstri and Ayyar have 
read as ‘(Ju, (dai)‘ and (‘Ru Rai) rt apectively . I do not 
expect *4’ in these records; I reject (he reading ‘r’ as highly 
improbable. ‘Nfid'i’-country need not be considered a Dra- 
vidian word. It js derived from the skt. root ‘na^’, to 
wander. — ‘tn’ in ‘nSttu — tu’&tands for Skt, — ‘taf ‘from’; 
pOtana’ stands for ‘putrdpfiin ; or Paiitrfinfim ‘tdtiS, for 
dtnam’, ‘dSnSni’; ‘Eii’ SritanS’ for ‘Ah SvatSn&in’, ‘rattha’ 
for ‘rSstra’ and ‘KSyipSnk* for ‘K&feyapSntm’. The meaning 
of the epigraph will be : ‘The gift (s) of the sous (grand- 
son'!.?) of LTttuyula belonging to the AirSvata sub-sect of the 
K&Syapa's of the AtSntuv^} .kn — rSotra, and (who had 
come) from Ivaku-nStJn'. 

XI. Sittdnav8&al Inscription 

Mr. KrifehnaSlS.ri’s readings, 

E u mi nS t (u) ku mu ttba u ra 
pi dS na tS k8 vu t.i t te nl ku 
chi tu p6 chi k t 18 ya i8 che ya 
t6 a ti ta n8 ma 

Note — ‘n&tu’ and *ura’ denote the district and the 
vi'Tige respectivelt . For Mr, Kii-haa68&tri’s 
tirht readii g of this inscription and the em- 
endation of the same by Mr. .Subrahmatja 
Ayyar, see beginning of this paper, 

Mr. Subrahmanya Ayyar fits in the following meaning 
into this inscription. 

“Ci upbcil Ilayar made this ‘adhiitbSnnnT (monastery) 
for KSvudi 1 ten who was born at Kurauttur, a ^ village in 
Edminaijn.” 

I would group the letters thus, — 

E‘umi-u8tta Humuttha ’ura-pitt8na t8-k8 vuti 

iteii8ku 

Chittapdchik tl8ya-r8choynt8 ahtanSma 
Skt. E’umi-u8tta Kumuttha’ura pi(,a!>8n8ra trfina- 
krit§ vriddb -hii§na-kr.t6 Siiphala-rSjyata^ 
adhishth8riau4f 
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** A.n institution of Kurauttha’ura in E'umindtt-a from 
the kingdom of Ceylon fv^r the protection and viiih the wish 
of the increase of the Pi^aka’s (the three baskets or collec- 
tions of Buddhist scriptures. 

XII. The Uod-Snkiil Inscription. 

Mr. Subramanya Ayyar brought to lights notber ins- 
cription of (his series from the cave known as liud^nkal 
He gives the following reading of the same. 

(1) Antai PSkSn MSkan V§n tSna. 

“'ihiS bed is the gift of V§n, the son of Pik3n,” 

(2) Po'^ilui Kuvlran ; V§n Kuvira koivpit^n 
“Pbtilai Kuviran’ is the nanae of the occupant of 
the cave. V§n Kuviran had it cut.” 

In rhe absence of thii impression of the original inscri- 
ptiitn and from the trend of the emendations of Mr A}yar 
of the rest of the in'scripnons discussed alxive, I fancy the 
the original to be, 

(1) a na t.ii pi ki n^ mS ka vg nS rS (3 na 

(2) pf* ti lai ku vt ra nS vg nft ku vt ra nfi ko tu pi 
td Tentative Samski’t rendering : 

‘‘anyam dgjani hhikshunSm maha^Sm vait) Sndra 
ciSnam; piitrah Kubfi dn§m vaiS^SnSm Kub§r» 
SuSm kottSpita (van)” 

“Ano her gift for the Bhikthu’s; the gift of the great 
householder merchants ; the son of the Kub§ra s, the mtr- 
chant (householder) -Kubgra’s hid it cut.” 

Conclusion. 

The above discussion leads us to the following conclu- 
sions. 

1. Mr. KrishnafiSs’tri had done well in giving us hi.** 
readings and leaving them there when he could not g ve a 
cogent interpretation of the records. But he gave a wrong 
lead by identifying certain of the groups of letters as Tamil 



Hfe failed to reconcile iiow Prfikrt grimmAtical forms coaid 
be found side by side with those in Tamil. 

2. Mr. Subraraanya Ayyar made a mess of the whole lot 
of the inscriptions acting on the wrong lead given by 
Mr Krishnas Sis’tri concerning the existence of Tamil words. 
For his purpose of making them appear as complete Tamil 
records, be rook undue and unwarranted liberty with them ; 
he cutoff vowels as well as consonants, added others, twisted 
some more, made wrong grouping-) of the letters, tried to 
force meanmgt into the words he had created, and when he 
failed to draw any sense out of them, as very often he could 
not draw, he was satisfied with s.i}iug that they are all pro- 
per names, names of persons or places. 

3. It should be remembered that the inscriptionh are in 
the BrShml script. All inscripi^ions in this script so far dis- 
covered have been only PrSkft records. The letters, except 
for two, in the^e epigraphs, are very clear and ably dec> 
pherei by Mr. Krishni&astn. The existence of the two pe- 
cul.ar letters in these records should not lead one to suppose 
that they belong to a non-Prikft scheme of letters. In fact, 
in these BrShml iuscripcious, letters are found in certain 
of them which are nut found in others, and certain letters in 
some acquire new and picuhar shapes elsewhere. 

4, The roost peculiar feature of the epigraphs under dis- 
cussion is tbit they contain a form of Prakft described by 
the Prikrt grammarians as PaiSScT. The ASflkaii edicts 
found at ShSbSzgarhi and Mansfihra are considered to register 
a form of PrSkr: which reveals a resemblance to Dardic 
forms, which Sir George A, Grierson ihas populaiized as 
representing the old PaiSScT dialects, but the present epi- 
graphs are strikingly and more directly representative of the 
form of Pa.SScT known to ihe Indian grammarians. The 
Panijya country, according to these grammarians, is a tract 
where the prevailing language is PaiSjlcT. Theee ineer*p* 
(ions oouform to their statement in a remarkable maimer, 



6 . If my intarpretation of' these records as containing the 
PaiSScT form of Pr&kft is correct, as I feel it is m the 
main, we have here a clue to the source of the so-called I)ra- 
vidian languages. Readers will have perceived how Mr- 
Subrahmanya Aiyar could in a large number of cases detect 
Tamil forms in the records; he had only to go a step farther 
back and find out the PaiSdcT originals for the Tamil 
forms. The pity is that Dravidists shut their eyes to this 
fact of striking resemblance between Dravidian and Prft- 
krt. Perhaps the reason for this attitude towards the 
Dravidian linguistic problem is that the Prdkrt languages 
are not studied by native South Indian scholars wiih a 
nnieh zest as they should be, and those few who have studied 
the PrftkrtH well outside Dr ividian India have not cared to 
acquaint themselves with the Dravidiau languages with equal 
thoroughness. Unless and until the torch of a mastery of the 
Prftkrt languages i>- directed towards the study of the Dravi- 
dian dialects, the Dravidian linguistic pi’oblem will continue 
to be kept in mysterious darkness, and in the meanwhile 
scholars will go on a wild goose cha^e for finding linguistic 
affinities here, there and everywhere to the exclusion of the 
only direction whic'i 18 sure to provide a clue, considering 
the linguistic and cultural historv of Southern India. All 
South Indian records before, say, the fifth century B. c. are 
in the Pr^ias. There are, of course, some Sanskrit records 
too. But then^ are no dated records in any of the Dravidian 
languages belore that date The period before the fifth 
ceqtufy R. C. ih considered an age of darkness m Dravidian 
linguistic history. The only languages that held the field 
here during the so-called dark period were the PrSkrts. Is 
it not yet tinye, then, to the possibility of a PrS- 

kd; origin of tlie Dravidian languages and see in records 
like those discuased m the present pajier the beginnings of 
their formation ? 



KHaNPAPALA, khola, and mahakatuka 

u. N. GHOSH A L, m/ a., ph. d., 

Professor, Presidency Coile^, 

'Calcutta. 

Among the titles of administrative ofiicers occurring in 
the land — grants of the P5la kings and their Eastern rontem- 
porariesy we find three very rare terms, khandapSla (and its 
equivalent khaiv^araksa)^ khola and mohdkatvka. They 
are found conjointly in one inscription, namely the BSmgahj 
Plate of the mahdmdndahka Isvaraghosa (ed. N. G. Majum- 
dar, Inscriptions oj Bengal^ III, pp. 149 ff.). The term 
khan4arak§a occurs by itself in three eastern inscriptions of 
this period, namely, Nalanda Grant of Devapila (ed. Hira- 
nanda Sastri, AY, X VII), Monghyr Grant of Devapfila (ed* 
L. D. Barnett, i^id , XVIII), BhSgulpur Grant of NSrJ. 
yapapSla (ed. E.Hultz3cb, J A., XV), while Ihandapaln occurs 
similarly in the Panchobli Grant of pnramahhaffaraka mahd- 
rdjddhirdjn parameimra mnhdmdndalika Sahorlmagupta 
(ed. J. N. Sikdur, and Ain.ireswar Thakur, JBORS, V, pp, 
flF.) Of the mention of the two other terras in these 
eastern grants, we hut'e only one instance apiece, Khola 
occurs in the Khalimpur Grant of DLarmupSla (ed F. Kiel* 
horn, A/, IV) and mahdkafuka occurs in the Panchobh 
Grant aboV^e-mentioned. Evidently because of the extreme 
obscurity of these terms, their connotation has been left un- 
explained by the editors of the above grants. No more 

1 The Antirigun Platt of Jayabhafijadava (ET.iXlX) pp 4t ff) hat io 
the aoneludiug phrase of its hat of admioistrative officers JbAaeK^a- 
pala^jpurai faya-Barah oQ which Dr. Hfrananda Sastri \lhid ^ p 44 a) 
writ >s: ^^Read iar&n^ the adjective kiTttttan being lu the plural ; the 
meDtion of only two heroen Khaiiditpala and Puraiifa^ must be taken 
to laolude o' her ht-Toea. ' But apart from the gramiratioal diffiotilt} 
hinted at by Dr Sastri, the form of the immediately precodiog 
phrase — Bkaf4Mltva}^—ahfapa\aU — 

Pumiaga-priUBhara-Bh4fiapldm-rdn».la etc *’ would seem to require 4 
reading like hhai^jMtk PHraiiiaya purakmran in plaoe of 

•<>, we have here a fourth inatawo# of <h« 
title Ahoodtfjsffte in an Eastern grant. 
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fiticcesfi iias attended the efforts of some recent scholars who 
have undertaken a systematic survey of Pala and Sena ad- 
ministration (cf. Dr. R. G. Basak, in the Bengali Pravasi, 
Aivin 1343, and Mr- Promode Lai Paul in Dacca UviversUy 
Studies, Vol. II, No. 1 The History of Bengal, pp. 1255 ff), 
for they have either left the terms without any explanation 
or else offered suggestions which lack any confirmation. 

The clue to the proper identification of these terms has 
to be sought, as m many other instances of the same kind, 
in the Jama canonical and post-canonical literature. To 
begin with khola, it is included in a 1 si of Desi words in 
Hemacandra’s DesindmamdlS (II 80). But none of his 
synonyms I aghugardabhat and vastraikadesa suits our pre- 
sent context. On the other hand, a welcome light is offered 
by the Jaiin luXicoiis. The great Jaina lexicon Abhidhana- 
Rdjendra git^es among the synonyms of khola *Rdjapurusa' , 
while the hand^ Ardha-Mdgadhi Dictionary of Muni Katna- 
chandraji more specifically mentions the sense of guptacdra 
(or spy). Either of these senses would admirably suit our 
present requirement ; for in the.list of officers in the two in- 
scriptions concerned khola is immediately preceded and 
followed by a number of minor administrative titles : 

Duta-khola- gnmdgamika-abhitvaramdna (Khalimpur 

Grant) 

Khola-dilta-gamdgamika-lekhala-dutapi'aisamka 

(RSmganj Grant) 

The term kafuka is derived from Sanskrit lafu, under 
the rule svdrthe kan But this etymology does not help to 
throw light upon its teehnical significance. It occurs twice 
in BSijia’s Har§acarita (Bombay edition, 1892, pp. 228, 
250), meaning, according to the commentator Sankara, 
hastipalayoktrd (or elephant-rider) in one case, and in the 
other where it is used as a double entendre having the senses 
oi tikma and pratihdra (cf. F. W. 'Thomas, Two (Isis of 
words from Bdrid’s Har§acaritaf JRAS, 1899, p, 610), 



Leaving aside the first two senses which are quite inapplica- 
able in the case ot our inscriptions, it may be doubted 
whether the technical administrative significance of the term 
has been correctly found out by the commentator. The 
second passage from the Har§acarita reads : 

kaphavikaiina iva dine dine kafukairudvejyamdnasya^ 
which CoWlII and Thomas, tollowing the commentator, 
translate as ‘like a phlegmatic patient, he is daily worried by 
acrid doorkeepers’ {Harsacarita tr, p. 221). From all that 
we know ol the chamberlain’s duties, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether he may be taken as the typo of a vexatious 
official, such as was evidently the author’s intention. Here 
again the clue is found in the valuable Jama literature. The 
Abhidhana-Rajendra, quoting from the Curnt of Nisitha- 
eutra gives for laduga (evidently the PrSkpt form of Sans- 
krit katnka) a synonym dandparn chedakdrin which may be 
translated as ‘one who measures (proportionately deals out?) 
punishment’. This may bo mean an officer entrusted with 
adminisfration of crimuial justice, or more probably one 
charged with punishment of crimmah. It is evident that 
an officer of this type has so many opportunities for misuse 
of his powers as to make his name a by- word for oppression 
in the olden times This has apparently been done by BSpa 
in the passage above mentioned. With this explanation in 
mind, we may offer a plausible interpretation of the term 
tnilidkatuka of the land grants. Jhe BSmganj inscription 
has been assigned on palaeographical grounds to the lltli 
century (N. Gr. Majuindar, loc cit., p. 149) and the 
Panchobh grant to ihe latter part of the 12th century (K. D. 
Barierji, V, p. 580). It may be suggested that in 
Eisteru India by the 11th and 12th centuries the order of 
katukas had been organised with a chief at its head, or more 
jirobably tfio katnka himself had Iwcn raised with a higher 
dcsignati' 'll tj the status of other first-class officers. It is 
at any rate significant that both in the KSmganj and tho 
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Panchobh granf-p, mah^ka^aka occurs in juxtaposition with 
a number of more or less well known high dignitaries with 
the same prefix added to their names .* 

mahisAndhivigrahika.mahdprotihdra-mahdlaranadhya- 
k^a-mahdmudrddhikrta-rnahdk§apatahha-mahdsarra,- 
dhikrta-mahdsendpati - mahdpddamulika-mahdbhoga ■ 
pnti-Tnahdianfrddhikrta'mahdvyuhapTtii.mahddandand’ 
yaka-mahdkdyastha-mahdbalaLosfhtha - mahdbaldahi 
karanUa-mahdsdmnnia mahdkafida (Kamganj Grant). 

makSsddhanika-mahdk§apa(olUa-mahdp-atihdra- 
mahddharmddhikaranika-mahdtaldahyaLsa-.. mahd- 
kafuka mcihautthitdsanika-mahddandandyaka-mohd. 
ddndika (Panchobh Grant) 

We now turn to the terra khandapdla and its equi- 
valent khandaraksa. This term has been tentatively trans- 
lated as ‘Superintendent of repairs’ (N. G. Majumdar, op. 
cit.f App X, p, 184 ; to the &aine effect, R G, Basak, who 
compares op at-, his functions with those of a P. W. D- 
engineer) and as ‘Superintendent of (Municipal) wards’ 
(J. N. Sikdar and Amareswar Thakur, op ci(., P- 593), 
These explanations evidently rest upon the supposed ety- 
mological significance of the base — khanda, for which how- 
ever we are furnished with no independent authority. Here 
again the v^aluabb Jama literal y evidence comes to our 
rescue. The Ardha-Mdgadhi Dictionary has under the 
caption khandarakkha the Hindi synonyms ddni ‘(Customs 
Inspector’) and ‘(Head of Police’). With this is identt- 

^.al the explanation in the great Jama lexicon which gives for 
the same term the synonyms dandapdsika and sulkapdla^ 
The latter explanation is also given by i Leumann in his 
edition of the Aupnpdtikasdtra {Das Aupapdtikasiitro, 
erstes updUga der Jama^ I Teil, glossar). Though these 
authoritative explanations may be accepted as correct, it is 
difficult to understand their connection with the root-word 
khanda for which the Deilndmamdld (II, 78) gives the 
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synonyms munda and madyahh&^da^ none of which is appli- 
cable here. What is still more to the point, a different sense 
is required for l'handapSla~khandarak§a in the inscriptions 
under notice ; for there we have ddndika, ddndapSSika and 
iaulkika mentioned alongside khandaraksa and khandap&la 
(cf. also Charaba Inscriptions, Nos. 15 and i{6 in Vogel, 
Antiquities of the Chamba Siate^ p. 166 and 199). Let us 
try to find out whether any clue is afforded by the juxta- 
position of the title in the inscriptions concerned. This is 
as follows : 

•cauroddharanika-dSndika-dandnpdiikn-Saulkilo- 
(janlmik a-k5etrapa-prdntapSla’ko(fapdlo-khandarak§a' 
taddyuktaka-viniyuktaka-hasiyasvosp'anauhalavySpr- 
taka-kUoravadavdgonmhisdjdvikadhyak^a etc. 

(Monghyr, Bhagalpur, and NllandS Grants) 

In the above, the titles evidently have been arranged in 
a number of closely* related groups. Cauroddharanika^ 
ddndila and ddndapdsika belong to the class of police 
officers, sauUika and gaulmika to that of customs officers, 
prdntapdla and lottapala to the group of military officers, 
and kisoravadavdgoinahisdjdvikadhyaksa to the class of 
officers m charge of State herds What, then, is the signi- 
ficance of khandarakyo? We suggest that it should be taken 
to belong to the group prdntapdla (‘Warden of the Mar- 
ches’) and kotfapdla (‘Officer in charge of the fortress or 
fortified city’). T1 is is supported by the context of the term 
in the Ramganj grant 

autthitdsanika-antahpratihdradandapdla-khandapdlo- 
duhsddhyasddhanika etc. 

Here the immediately preceding term dandapata evidently 
stands for dandandyaka^ which, according to the standard 
lexicoifl {Abhidhdnacintdmani^ II, 9; KaJpadrukoia, I, 6, 
17^ means sendni or commander. We may mention in this 
connection the significant fact that in the other land-grants 
pf the PSlas the term afigarakfa (evidently a military title^ 
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occurs in place of khavdarak^a of the Monghyr, Bhagalpur, 
and Nalanda grants : 

prCLntapAla-ko(fapdla-aAgarak§a-tadd,yuktaka-vimyu- 
ktaka etc. 

(Bingarh grant of MahTpala I, and Manahali grant 
of Madanapala) 

It follows from the above that khandarakfa-khnrdapdla is a 
military office of nearly the siime status as that of the 
prSniap&ln and kottnpdla. 
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TWO U.VPUBLrSHED BARODA MUSEUM 
COPPERPLATE GRANTS OF THE S’ILAHARA 

um aparajitadeva of the 

S’AKA YEAR 916, SUMMARY. 

A. S Gadre, ^r. A 

Out o£ the coppirplute grants preserved in the Baroda 
Museuna, two sets still remain unpublished. Both are oE 
the S’ilahara king Aparajitadeva and are dated in the S’aka 
year 915. They were found at Muruda-Janjira in the 
Kolaba distiict of the Bombay Presidency, placed in a stone 
box and were purchased for the Baroda Museum in 1928 
Both record grants of land to a Brahmam named Kolama 
who migrated from Karahataka (modern Karhad, Satara 
Dt.) and was the son of Harideva. One of these sets com- 
prises 8 plates of which the second one is engraved on both 
the sides and the remaining two on the inner side only. 
The plates measure ll"x 9" each. The grant registered in 
this inscription consisted of a field called Palachchha — Ucb- 
chhika in the village of Vihale '(modern Valasle) in the 
Chikkhalada district of the PurT Konkana of 1410 grdmns’ 
The other set also consists ot three plates (of about 9|-"x 7 ) 
of which the first is .ncised on one side and the rest on both 
the sides, d he grant registered in this document consisted 
of an orchard named S’yama and lay in Chammeleva-Khg<jT 
in the village of SalSnuka lying in the Papad^ district. 

Both these grants ivere made by Aparajitadeva at the 
time of the solar eclipse on Sunday the 16th tithi of the dark 
half of S’rSvaiaa in the S’aka year 915. They both mention 
the RastrakQ.ta kings as the overlords of S’ilaharas, The 
place names given in them are Manyakheta (Mgnkhed), 
Tagara (Ter), Samyanalihmumi (Sanjan), Punakadesa’ 
(Poona), Chipulapa, Sangames’vara, PurT (Elephantg) and 
Sthanaka,(Thana). 



AMRELI PLATES OF KHARAGKAHA I OK 
G. E. 297, SUMMARY. 


These two plates, each measuring 13ix8|, were found 
in the wadi of Mathur NSrayan Parekh in about 1931 and 
were noticed by me long before in the Annual Reports of the 
Watson Museum at Rajkot. Here I am submitting my de- 
tailed article on the Ksame , It is dated on the 10th day of 
the bright half of S’lavaua of the Gupta year 297. It was 
issued by Kharagraha I , who succeeded S’lladitya I. 
Kharagraba I was assassinated by his own soldiers for vio- 
lating the modesty ot women. It was issued from VaiiibhT 
the modern Vala to register the^grant of two stepped wells 
to a Brahm.ipa named Ap*a a student of the VSjasaneya 
S'dlhd of the Ynjurveda iind was a resident of [TrajmadT. 
The dutaka was Dharasena and the lekhaka, Vattrabhatti. 

In this article besides noting the details of the grant 
})roper» 1 have discussed literary and epigraphical sources of 
the ValabhT Dynasty and examined the references to Vala- 
bill rulers in the Man/us’ri-mulakalpa published by the lite 
Dr. K. P. JayasAval. 
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“Foreign denominations of ancient 

INDIAN COINS.” 

Db. Subbndba Kishob CHAKBABORrrr, m- a ., Ph. d. 

Professor of History, AnayvdaMohan Colleyct 
Mymansingh {Bengal). 

The earliest Indian Coins were of the pnnch-marked 
variety. Though there is much difference of opinion about 
the time when these coins came into use, yet the scholars 
are all agreed, at present, about their indigenous origin. It 
was in the BrShmapa period, from about 800-1000 B. c , 
that these coins were gradually evolved in this country ; and 
most probably copper was requisitioned earlier for the pur- 
pose of coinage. Their shape, fabric, system of manufature, 
the weight-system etc., are all different from those of other 
countries that evolved their coinage independently of each 
other e. g., Lydia in the West and China in the East. 

The Indian denominations of punch-marked coins were 
PurSpa or Dharapa for silver and KarfSpapa for copper. 
That these terms were originally the denominations of 
weights goes without saying. In Maau and Yajfiavalkya,* 
we have two weight systems — one for silver and the other 
for copper. The weight of the PurSpa coin was 32 ratis or 
approximately 68 grains, while KSrsapapa weighed 80 ratis 
or i46 grains The term KarsSpapa signified a particular 
weight and also a class of punch-marked coins which were of 
copper. But in course of time, it came to be used for coins 
in other metals also and became a general term for a coin. 
Kahipapa, the Pali word for KSrsSpapa signified a coin of 
copper as well as of silver, ^ though it was generally used for 
copper coins as it frequently implied “ a coin of very little 
value”.^ It is used m Pali Literature “ma general sense for 

1. BhandftrkAr, D* K. — Leolares on Anioient Indi^ti Numiffoatios (The 
0«niiiohae] Leotafes* 212 

Lftw — BuDftU Oharn — Buddhistic Studies— (Some NuxnifmAtio Dete 
ID pek Literetire — C. D* Benerjee), p. 418. 

d* Ibid— p. 411, footnote 2. 
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a coin or money piece without any reference to njetal”, 
though sometimes the metal is specified e. g Slsa-KahSpapa 
or the Kahdpapa of load. The other coin-denominations were 
the MSsa, KSkanl, their multiples or submultiples ; these 
terms, however, did not signify the same weight in the differ- 
ent periods of history. “There is no certainty that a particular 
measure of weight corresponding to a particular coin denomi- 
nation would remain the same throughout the ages, or would 
even be of the same weight all over the country in a particular 
period of time. Even if the denominations would remain 
constant, the measures might vary. This may explain the 
variations in the weight of MSsa, KSkanT etc,”^ There is 
no doubt labout the correctness of the statement that “the 
various systems of weight used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units.”® 

The indigenous coin-weights and their denominations 
had a long history. They had to pass through many vicis- 
situdefc no doubt, but appear now and then, and testify to 
the persistence of the old traditional systetr. The ancient 
PurSpa weight of 32 ratis for the punclj-marked coins was 
adopted by the Toraara Kajgs of Ajmer and Delhi in the 
lltb century A. D., for their *' Bull and Horseman’ ’ Type 
coins, usually of biHon — a mixture of silver and copper in 
varying proportions The denominations of the coins slso 
persisted throughout the ages. As pointed out by Dr. Bhan- 
darkar — “ The tradition of the KSrsapana and its token 
money prevalent in the early Buddhist period was thus pre- 
served so late as the oth or 7th century A, D. as we find 
from KatySyana No reasonable doubt can therefore be en- 
tertained as to Kgrsapapa having continued to circulate 

4. Ohakrabortty, S. K.— A study of Anoient Indian NumismBtios, p. 59' 
6 ’ Kapaon, B . J. - Catalogue of the coins of the Andhra Dj nasty etc. — 
p. CLXXXI — quoted from “ The Imperial Gazetteer of India*'. 

8mith| V.A. — Catalogue of the Coma m Indiao Museum, O^qutU^i 
267» 
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up to the 7th century" though here the KSrsapapa was 
a copper coin. But silver KarsSpapa was also known in 
the Mediaeval period, and Bhandarkar draws our attention 
to the statement of Narada “ that silver KSrsSpaija was cur- 
rent in South India Not only is this term referred to 
in the Bijapur inscription of 997 A. D , but is also men- 
tioned ill the Gaya stone inscription of Govindapala of the 
Pals Dynast> (1175 A. D,).^ It lias come down to us in 
Bengal in the fornaiof Kahau which is, however, valued in 
Cowries. Similar is the case wnth its submulti^des — the 
MSsa and Kikani. 

The traditional coin-denominations have thus come to 
us, even though the significance and the ratios with each 
other had varied in the different periods. But the people 
were not dependent only on those indigenous terras but they 
freely used foreign words to signify coins, not only for 
those issued by the foreign rulers based on foreign weights 
standards, but also for those i.s8ued by the Indian rulers, even 
when the traditional weight standard of this country was 
employed. 

With the advent of the foreign conquerors, the Persian- 
Greeks and others, complications came to be introduced in 
the coinage of the country. The foreign rulers naturally 
followed the weight-standards, the denominations and the 
systems of manufacture with which they were familiar. But 
gradually the I ndians came to influence the coinages of the 
foreign rulers ; and as the effect was reciprocal, the Indian 
rulers also adopted some elements from them. 

With the conquest of the Punjab and the Sindh region 
by the Persians, ths sigloi or the silver corns of the Achae- 
menian Empire were introduced in this country ; and as a 

7. BbandArkar, D* R.— -Lectures on Ancient Indian KacQiixnatioa — 

p. 186 

8. Ibid, p, 187. 

9. Ibid — p» 188, 



large number of these coins have been discovered in Indiil, 
it is but reasonable to infer that the Persian coins circulated 
freely m the region under the Persian domination. The 
Iiido-Grreeks naturally introduced their own coinage based on 
the Attic standard The Persian siglos had a weight of 
S6'45 grains, while the drachm of the Attic standard weighed 
only 67*5 grains. The Tndo-Greek princes in course of time 
began to use both the weight-standards side by side, but 
gradually the Attic standard was replaced bj' the Persian 
which was actually, however, a few grams less than the stand- 
ard weight and has been designated the Indo*Persic, 

Eucratides was the first Indo-Greek king to issue silver 
coins, -appro jcima Ling to the hemi-drachms of the Persian 
standard, though he retained the o;her silver issues the 
tetradrachms, drachms and obols of the Attic standard. This 
practice was followed b} Hehocles, Ant-alcidas and others ; 
and under the later Indo-Greek rulers, the Indo-Persic 
standard generally replaced the Attic, These silver hemi- 
drachms based on the Indo-Persic standard became very 
liopular. “ In respect of n eight, size, and fabric, these silver 
pieces set a standard, which was followed not only by the 
Sukas, Pal lavas, and the Audurhbira'- but also by MahSraja 
Ainoghabuti of the Kunindas, Kaja -Iriagaua of the Vfapis, 
SvamT Bralimay^a (Deva) of the Yaudhe}'as, Mahaksatrapa 
Hafljubula (Rajula) of Mathura, and the Ksahargta Ksatrapa 
Nahapgna^"”. The coins of Nahapana were restruck by 
GautamTjiutra SrT ,53takiapi who .boasts of being the “ ex- 
terminator of the Ksaharata family.” The new dynasty of 
Saka Satraps founded b\ Caft,ana adopted the prevalent type 
and his sucoessors continued it with slight modifications. 
On the coiujuest of western Malwa or Avaiiti by the Iin. 
penal Guptas, the silver coinage of the Saka Satraps as re- 
gards weight, size etc., was continued. These silver hemi- 
drachms circulated under Kumfiragupta I and Skandagupta 
111 all parts of the Gupta empire as subsidiary coins. 


10. taw, B, O.—Buddhistio ytudies— p. 398, 
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^The silver coins of the Indo-Greek, Indo'Scytkian and 
the Indo'Parthian kings approximated lo the hemidrachms 
of the Persian standard of which the theoretical maximum 
was 43*2 grains, but the actual specimens are much below 
the standard weight ; and therefore the weight system is 
generally known as Indo-Persic. The silver coins of the 
Western Satraps and the Gupta Emperors are based on the 
same standard and it has been pointed out that from Naha* 
pSna to Skandagupta, (a period of about 350 years) “the 
average weight of these degenerate descendants of Indo-Greek 
hemidrachm ” varied from 33 to 36 grains. 

There is no doubt that these silver coins were at first 
known to the foreigners by their Greek denomination of the 
drachm which was an Attic weight as well 'as a coin, proba- 
bly meaning “as much as one can hold m the hand Thus 
it had practically the same significance as Dharapa, the silver 
punch-marked coins of ancient India. As we do not know 
exactly when the term Dharanna came to signify a silver 
coin, it 18 difficult to come to a definite conclusion ; but it 
might have been the Indian term for the Attic drachm when 
the foreign coins entered into the country and were adopted 
by the foreign rulers It is however certain that, generally, 
the old coin denomination the KSrsapapa was used to 
Signify the hemidrachms of silver which had become the 
standard coin in certain parts of the country in the few cen- 
turies at the beginning of the Christain Era. In the Nfisik 
Inscription of Rsabhadatta of the year 42, there is a mention 
of a gift of 70, COO Karsapanas equal to 2,000 Suvarpas* 
Rsabhadatta was the son-in-law of NahapSna »and evidently 
these KarsSpapas refer to the silver coins of the time which 
M'ere issused by Nahapana and had a maximum weight 
of 36 grains But there can be no doubt that the foreigti 
term drachma came to he acclimatised and adopted by the 
Indians as a com denomination, Bhandarkar points out that 
the denomination Dramma was prevalent all over Northern 


11. Ibid— p 407. 



ln(Jia “in'the late mefliaeval period, that is, from the ninth 
to the thirteenth century ,12” In his opinirn“the earliest 
record, where this word has been traced, is the Gwalior ins- 
cription of Bhojadeva of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty 
and dated 875 A. D. Obviously the word Dramma has to 
be traced to the Greek Drachma. But it is curious that al- 
though the Greeks ruled over the North'West India from 
200 B C. to 200 A D , the word is not found in any litera- 
ture or epigraphic record of that period. It is leally not till 
the middle of the ninth century that we hear of this word at 
all”. On the face of it, the statement might appear strange, 
and Bhandarkar is driven to conclude that the term was in- 
troduced to India in the 6th or 7th century A D., by the 
Gurjaras who were influenced by the Sassanians of Iran 
where the term Drachma was prevalent- This seems to be a 
far-fetched argument. Surely the Indiuis referred to these 
silver coins as Dharapas or Ivtirsapapas — one was the trans- 
lation of the Greek term Drachma, and the other — the age — 
old coin denomination. But we have the evidence of the 
term Drachma being actuilly used by the Indians which had 
however escaped the notice of scholars so long It is how- 
ever a copper com and this might be due to the fact that the 
tribe referre 1 to had no silver issues, On the obverse of 
Coin No. 18b (m Smith’s Catalogue) ifsued by the Yaudhe- 
yas we have the legend which was read by Smith — “devasya 
drama Bra(hina)pa.” In the footnote, Smith writes. “The 
word drama seems quite clear, but I cannot explain 
Cunningham notes — 'on sev'eral specimens I find the word 
dami or drama over the back of the deer'^’’. Evidently the 
word is Dramma— the sanskritised from of Greek Drachma 
and the legend should be properly read as “Brahmapya 
devasya drama ”, or the coin dedicated to the titular deity 
of the Yaudheya tribe i e., Brahraapyadeva or Karttikeya ; 
and it is dated by Smith to about 2nd century A. D. So 
we have no doubt that the term Dramma Was used from a 

12. UhftQdftxk«r^ D» K. — Anoieut lodUn NamisiDatios, p. 206. 

13. SmiUii V- A« — Ofttftlogue of Ooini la I* Mm p« 162, 



Vefy early time and was not restricted to the Mediaeval 
period, though it appears to have become far more popular 
during this time as compared with other denominations of 
silver coins “Various rulers of this period issued Drammas 
which are theretore named after them. We have thus 
SrTmad AdivarSha-dramma called after Bhoja Adivarfiha of 
the Pratihara dynasty, VigrahapalTya-dramma supposed to 
be named after Vigrahapala of the Pala dynasty, and Ajaya- 
deva-dramma struck by Ajayadeva the Chauhan king, who 
founded the city of Ajmer in Rajputana Of course, there 
were other kinds of Drammas which apparenly were not- 
connected with the name of any king.”i^ The word Kafi- 
cana— Dramma referred to in a KanherT cave inscription of 
Amoghavarsa the Rastrakuta king surtdy signifies a gold 
coin ; Dramma is here a general term for a com and evidently 
Dramma signified generally only coins in silver.^ The sub- 
multiples of the Dramma were the ardha and jiSda ; Vlm§o- 
paka was perhaps a copper com which was “ One-twentieth 
part in value of the original dramma^''”, 

Another foreign designation for a coin was DTnSra ; it 
was generally restricted to gold, just as the Drammas ordi- 
narily signified coins in silver. The DTnaras were intro- 
duced during the time of the Kusanas and Hima Kadphises 
was the first king to issue them. These were based on the 
Roman weight-standard of 124 grains. Hima Kadphises 
issued “ pieces of the weight of two aurei ; the actual weight 
of the extant coins is however a few grains less’ . 

The word Denarius was an ancient Roman com in silver 
and its original value was 10 asses of copper (*. e, about 18 
d. of modern English money) Here, however, it is the gold 
coin of the Roman Emperors— the Denarius aureus that is 
referred to and it was worth 25 silver denari. The weight 
of an aureus was 124 grains^ It is perfectly correct to say 

14 , Bband»iurT^ R. -Ancient Indian NumiBinatloB, p 208. 

15. Ibid-P. 209-210. 
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that the Kushanas issued gold coins based on the Roman 
standard to facilitate the trade with foreign countries, speci- 
ally the Roman Empire, “as the Roman coin was accepted 
almost all over the world at this time.’’“' The Roman com 
had the same credit behind it in the international market as 
the English gold coin ‘sovereign’ has at present. In a num- 
ber of inscriptions the gold coins of the Imperial Guptas are 
referred to as Dlngras ; in one inscription probably dating 
from the time of KuroSragupta, both the terms DlnSras and 
Suvarnas are mentioned. The Roman standard was aban- 
doned during the reign of Skaudagupta ; so there can be no 
douVit about the statement “that the same coins are referred 
to, in the first case by the foreign name, while in the latter 
case they are given the Indian name Suvarna, although not 
actually of that standard ; unless perhaps, Suvarna here is a 
money of account”'^ The suvarna coins were based on the 
old Indian standard of 80 ratis or l-iO 4 grains, but we are 
not certain whether these were introduced during the reign 
of Skaudagupta or previously, though there is no doubt that 
the Roman Dinara standard was given up during his time 

The terra Dinara was in use throughout the Mediaeval 
period It is mentioned as a synonym for Suvarna in the 
Bfhaspati and Katyayana Smrtis of the 7th century A. D, 
and an inscription from Bodh Gaya “ of about the same age 
refers to the ‘‘plastermg and whitewashing of the temple at 
the cost of ?50 Dlnaras^^’’ In the latter Mediaeval period, it 
became a general term for a com In the RgjataraAginT of the 
11th century A. D , “ dinnaras ’’ refer to coins of gold, silver 
and even of cojiper. Evidently no particular com is mentioned, 
but it is a general reference to coins ouly^^. The gold coins 

16. Ibid— p. 203. 

17, .Allan, J, — Catalogue of the coins of the Gupta Dynaatiea eto. 

p. OXXXIV. 

18* Rapaon, E« J. ^ Indian Ooina, p. 25. (See. 19). 

19. Bhaadarkar^ D. R Anoient Indian Numlsmatiosi p« 204# 

30 . Ibid— p, 204 » 
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of some of the Mediaeval dynasties are designated ‘drammas’ 
e. g., the gold coins of KumdrapSla of the Tomara dynasty) 
the gold coin of Govindachandra of the GrahafwSr or Rs^hor 
dynasty etc.,*^ and their prototype, the gold coins of GSh- 
geya-deva ot Chedi or DShSla. 

Two other terms which came into use in the Kushana 
[)eriod, * e., in the first or second century A. D., are Kushana 
and NSnaka as coin-denominations of foreign origin. In the 
NSsik inscription of Rsabhadatta the son-in-law of Ksha- 
trapa Nahapana, we have the mention of an investment, and 
this is said to have “ provided the monks with Kusbapa- 
mula”. I have shown elsewhere that Kushana is evidently 
a gold com and refers to the coins of the Kushana Emperors . 
“The gold coins of Kanishka for example, have the legend — 
“Shaonano shSo Kaneshki Koshano”, but the copper coins 
omit the word “Koshano”. So it may be inferred that the 
gold coins of Kanishka are referred to in the inscription in 
the word “Kusana-mQ.U” the valae of a Kushana, the gold 
coin of Kanishka ; because gold was the standard coin of the 
Empire.”^^ Nanaka is also another name for a coin ; YSj- 
flavalkya refers to it in his law book. Most probably this 
term also refer-^ to a Kushana com In a gold coin of 
Kanishka (iNo 7, p. 70, Smith’s Catalogue), we have a draped 
Goddess with the legend “Nana” below. The suggestion of 
Jayaswal, therefore, seems to be a correct one, and we may 
tentatively accept the identification. 

We now take up another foreign designation for a coin. 
Bhandarkar gives a (quotation from KaSikS which refers to 
3 kinds of coined money Dinara, KedSra and Karsipapa. 
We are already familiar with Dinara and KflrsSpapa ; 
KedSra is also therefore a kind of coin. Bhandarkar's sug- 
gestion is the only one which is acceptable as regaids its 
identification. “ What the real significance of KidSrS is, we 

ai. Smith, V. A, —Catalogue ofjOoius in I M., p.a57» 

OhAraboitty, B# K. — A atu ly of Anmant Indira MuniematiM 
p, 98400, 
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do not ddhnitely koow. Bat this appaara to be almost cer. 
tain that the KedSra oE the KSSlkg is to be connected with 
the Kidira of the Little Kushana coins. Most probably the 
coin Kedgra was called after this KidSra dynasty”^^. 

In our discussion we have seen how foreign terms for 
coins came into use in our country, and were gradually accli- 
matised. There were many changes in their weights, systems 
of manufacture etc., no doubt, but it is surprising how ten- 
acious they had been, and what an important part they played 
in the history of coinage in this country. The use of foreign 
terms for coins, sometimes side by side with Indian designa- 
tions or on occassions atone, clearly points out the foreign 
influence on Indian coinage, though we have always to re- 
member that in the evolution of coinage in this country, our 
indebtedness to Greece and Rome was not at all a negligible 
factor ; and the clearest proof is supplied by the acceptance 
of foreign' designations for the coins which circulated in this 
country for centuries. 


Bbkndarluur, D. B. — Anoient Indian iHamiaaiatioB, p. 205 • 
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THE TITLE “TRIKALlfTGADHlPATI,” 

‘the lord of the three kalinqas.’ 

L. P. Paijwieya Sarma, Balpur. 

From tho Jirgmgi copper plates of Indra Varraan, we 
find that he is htyled as ‘ Trikahngadhipati,’ Lord of the 
Three Kalmgas — a title which is not met with m any of the 
Ganga grants up to the rune of Vajrahasta (Circa — 
1045 A. D.) 

About the date of the Jirgingi copper plates there is a 
difference of opinion among those scholars who have made 
a special study of the Gaftga records * 

The Jirgingi plates are recorded in the box-headed 
characters, the age of which falls between 400 to bOO A. D. 

Mr. Ghose reads the date of the Jirgingi plates as 39 
(Vide his paper m the J. B. 0. R. S. Vol. XX) and accepts 
If as a Gahga Era, which is equal to 536 A, D. The script 
of tho charter is quite iti favour of assigning it to the first 
half of the sixth century A. D. 

Assuming the dite 39 of the Jirgingi Plates to be cor- 
rect, thire is an abiouoe of ihr use ot the title “Trikalihga* 
dhipati” in the grants of the G.mga Kings from about 530 
A D to 1038, with winch year big ms the reign of Vajra- 
hasta III, the grand father of Coda Ganga (Saka year 998 = 
A. D. 1078), 

From, the Khairaha Plates of Ya&abkarnadeva (dated 
Cedi Era 823 = A, D. 1072), we find that the title ‘Trikalifig- 
idJnpathi’ was assumed by the Kalachuri Rulers of Dahala by 
about 1070 A. D. Yasafikarnadeva and his successors used in 
their grants and eulogies, the high sounding title of 
pSrjita As^mpati, Ga'japati, Nnrapati, RajatrayadhtpaU, 
along with the title ^TrikaliAgSdhipati' Ya&atkarpadeva 

* Jjie initial date of tho Ga6ga Era J B 0 R S. Vol, XX. Pp. 33 to 
40. The dates of the Triliigi aad the Jirgiogi QTanlf^ — J B. 0. R S. 

Vol. XX Pp. 44 to 48. 
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is stated in the aforesaid charter to have won a victory over 
the Andhr^dhiia (the lord of the Andhras). The late Raj 
Bahadur' Dr, HirSlal identifies this AndhradhT&a with 
Rajaraja (1022-62) or his brother and successor Vijiyaditya 
VII who occupied the throne of Vefigi with some interrup- 
tion till 107 7 A. D. 

Wliat I laeiui from the above is that about 533 A. D. 

t 

this title IS found used with the name Indrn Varman T 
(flirgringi Granc dated 39 Ganga era). And about 1072 the 
same title is assumed by the Kalachuri Rulers of Pahala 
^present Jubbalpur Division in Central Provinces) 

Between 3 33 A D. and 1072 A, D. who were the Lords 
of the “Three Kalifigas” is not known for certiin from any 
dated records. Let us now exannne the assumption of some 
scholars that 'his title was used both iiy the Chedi or Kala- 
chun and Gariga Rulen bimultaneously between 1042 A.D 
and 1072 A. D. 

Rarna — the Kalachuri king uses this title in 1042 A D. 
while the earliest inscription gichig V ajrahuta this title is 
the Naraspatanam plates of 1043 A. D. It'D either one has 
to assume that this title was used by both the Chedi and 
Ganga rulers or that Vajrahasta wrested it from the Kala- 
churis after 1042 A. D liut Yiistilikariia who uses the title 
regained it sometime before 1072 A. D. 

1 would do well to quote the late Dr. R, B. Hlralal 
in this connection who writes iii his Hindi book Jabalapura- 
jyoti as follows ; — 

Karijadeva conquered the country of Trikalihga and 
assumed the title of Trikahngadhipati (m 1042 A. D.) 
After he left that country Vajrahasta of Kalinganagar — the 
ruler of Trikalihga, defied his authority and began using the 
same tiile. For this audacity Kariia’s son Ya§abkarna had 
to march against Vajrahasta, and finally defeated him again^ 
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Vajrahasta’s assumption of this title was in vain protest of 
the conquest of his kingdom by Karijadeva — 'the Kalacburi 
Ruler, whose sou had to teach him a lesson by marching 
against him, dispelling him of his riches and dedicating the 
entire *loof to god Bhimeshwara Mahadeva, whose temple 
is at Daksharama m the Godavari district.* 

Yasahkarpadeva’s grandsons (1) Narsifighadeva (Chedi 
era 909 — 1158 A. D.) and (2) Jayasimha-deva (Chedi era 
928 — 1177 A. D.) and his great-grand-son Vijayasimha deva 
(Chedi Year 932 — 118 1 A. D.) are described as “Trikalifigg- 
dhipati” in the copper charters discovered at Kekkaredi in 
the Rewah State (Ind Ant: Yol, XYII. p, 235), 

The gold, silver and copper coins of the Ealachuri 
Kings have the figure of a four armed GajalaksmT with re- 
presentations of elephants on both sides of the figure. 
Their banner-emblem is a bull which is expressive of the 
fact that they were worshippers of ‘God Siva’, 

Our Society — the MahakOsala Historical Society (Bal- 
pur Yia Raigarh. B, N. Ky.) is in possession of a set cf 
three 'Copper plates written in the acute-angled NagarT 
script belonging to Mahabhavaguptarajadeva of SomavamSa 
who is styled as ‘Trikalingadhipati’ — the lord of Tri- 
Kalihga. The seal attached to these plates contains the 
figure of a standing bull with horns and hump and a cres- 
cent above it. 

This charter was brought to light in October 1932. 
Similar charters in the very game script have been discover- 
ed in the Pa^na and Sonpur States but the seals attached to 
them have the figure of a squatted Gajalak^ml with elephants 
on both sides. The villages granted are mentioned in them 
as situated in the KOsala, apparently MahakOsala kingdom. 
In some charters belonging to Mah&bhavagupta tlanamejaya 

• Gazetteer of tlie Jabbalpor Distrwt in C P. written in Hindi by the 
Ute B. B. Hiralal B, a. m. B. a. s. 

Ind. Vol. np. 6. 
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and his son Maha Siva ’Yayfttirftjadeva.. the donors are 
called ‘KOsalendra’ Lord of Kosala with the title ^Tri- 
kaliiigddhipati' used for them. These charters have been 
edited and published by Dr. Fleet and Mr. B C. Mazumdar 
(Refer to “ Orissa in the making & Sonpur Tract ”) Our 
society’s charter appears to be the earliest of the records of 
these Soma-vam&i kings of Kdsala cum T riJzali^ga, The 
geneology would stand 

1. Maharajadhiraja Somakulatilaka Mahabhavagupta 

(no personal name is given) with bull device on 
the seal 

2. No charter yet come to light of the son of No. I, 

3 Maharajadhiraja Somakulatilaka Mahabhavagupta 
Janainejaya, seal GajalaksmT figure. 

4. Do Maha&ivagupta Yayatirajadeva. 

5 Do Mahabhavagupta Bhlmaratha. 

Nos. 3 to 5 had their capital at VinTtapura and Yaya" 
tinagara in the Sonpur state. The dates of these 
kings have not yet been fixed. 

P. S, No, I. 

The recent discovery, at Mallar (Dist*. Bilaspur C. P.), 
of a set of three copper plates issued by Maha&iVaguptaraja 
‘BalSrjuna,’ son of Harshagupta or Harshadeva, of Maha* 
kSsala, goes conclusively to prove that neither he nor his 
father was tte ''Lord of three Kali'hgas' . This charter like 
the Rajim and BalodS plates of MahS&iva Tlvararaja is re- 
corded in the box-headed characters. Maha-Siva Tlv^araraja’s 
plates don’t describe him as a ‘‘Trihaliftgadhipaii' . It is 
quite certain that this title was assumed by the successors 
of Mahafeiva-TlvararSja and Maha&ifragupta BSlirjuna of 
SrTpura. 
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The plates of MahSSiva BSlarjuna are not dated but 
they belong to the end of ?he 6th century A. D. The seal 
of MahSSivagupta Bslarjuna has couchant Nandi (Bull) and 
a trilent and a KalaSa (water vessel) on either side of the 
Bull figure. 

It'appears that the son and successor of MahS^iva 
Balarjuna, who was a Mah5-Bhavagupta would have been 
the first victor of Tnkalirtga. But not a single charter of 
this king has yet come to light. If we take the donor 
MahSbhavagupta of Mahakosala Historical Society’s Plates 
having a seal with the bull device and the crescent and con. 
taining the title ‘TrikalingSdhipati,’ then we shall have to 
accept that the use of the box-headed script was discontinued 
with the reign of the successor of MahSSivagnpta BSlarjuna. 
It is to be noted that there is no similarity of the style and 
phraseology, in the records belonging to Mahasiva-Gupta 
BSlirjuna and to Mahabhavagupta referred to above, not to 
speak about the wording of the charters of Maha^iva Tlvara* 
deva, the suvereign lord of Kosala. Mahas'ivagupta Eala- 
rjuii’s charter has Somavam3a = Sambhava while the charter 
of Mahabhavagupta has in addition to the epithets parama 
Bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja. 

There is an absence of the word Maharajadbiraja in the 
Mallar plates issued by MahaSivagupta Balarjuna. 

P. S. No. II, 

The Government Epigraphist’s D. 0. No. 367 — 1288/ 
1166 dated Ootacamuiid the 23rd October 1936 has the fol- 
lowing : — 

The reading of the date of Jirgiiigi plates is certainly 39 
expressed in decimal notation (c. f, the last figure of the 
date of the Chicacole plates of Devendravarman Epi. Ind. 
Vol. III. p. 133 and the second figure 3 in 137, the date of 
Purle plates of Indravarman Ep. Ind. Vol. XIV. p. 262). 
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As to the argument that the year 39 refers to the 
regnal year of Indravarman, it may be pointed out that aU 
the Eastern Gaftga grants are dated either m the Gahga era 
or in the Saka era or in both. Palaeographically also the 
plates may be assigned to about the 6th century of the 
Christian era as their alphabet resembles that of the Badami 
mscriptioii of Mangale^a of Saka f)00 (Ind. Ant. Vol. X p. 
5S) and other early Chalukya charters as also that of some 
of the Visnu-kupdin grants. The Jirgingi plates, therefore, 
appear to be dated in the Ganga era. 
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JAMES PRINSEP. 

Db. N. P. Chakra varty, m. a*, rh. d. 

James Prmsep was born in London on the 20th 
August 1799. He was the seventh son of Mr John Prinsep, 
for sometime alderman of London and also member of 
Parliament for Queenborough. tn his earlier life John 
Prinsep earned a considerable fortune in India and after 
returning to England in 1787 became engaged in busimst. 
SeYen of his sons were employed in India in some capacity 
or other . 

James Prinsep received his early education at a school 
at Clifton for two years. The remainder of his education 
was at home and irregular. At ttie age of fifteen he was 
sent to qualify for the profession of an architect towards 
which ho had a leaning from the beginning, but he had to 
give up his study owing to defective eyesight. Afterwards 
hi raci.ved training under the Assay Master of the Royal 
Mint in London with a view to finding employment in 
the Assay department of the mints of India, In 1819 he 
came out to India as Assistant to the Assay Master of the 
Cilcu ta Mint. Here he served under Dr. Horace Hayraan 
Wilson, who was then the Assay Master at Calcutta. A 
few months later Dr. Wilson was sent to Benares to remodel 
the mint at the place. On finishing his work there he was 
recalled to Calcutta and Prinsep was sent to Benares as 
A-isay Muter and Secretary to the Mint Committee. While 
at Benares his active and scientific mind was not content 
with his official duties alone. He gave sufficient proof of 
his remarkable talent by preparing various designs and 
undertaking public works for the general improvement of 
the city of Benares. He also published an article on the 
measurement of heat and with his own hands made a balance 
of such delicacy as to show the three-thousandth part of a 
gram. 
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Towards the end of 1830 the mint at feenafes Was 
abolished and Prinsep was transferred to Calcutta as deputy 
Assay Master under Dr. Wilson. This re-assoemtion with 
the learned scholar was a turning point m his life so far as 
it concerned his future literary pursuits Here he came into 
contact with the Asiatic Society of Bengal of which Dr. 
Wilson was then the Secretary. In this short memoir we 
shall be content with considering only a few of his activities 
at Calcutta with which we are directly concerned. 

In 1832 Di. Wilson retired from service on his appoint- 
ment as the Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford. Prinsep succeeded him as the Assay Master 
and also as the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. Soou 
after, with the approval of the Managing Committee, he 
altered the name of the ‘Gleanings of Science’, a scientific 
periodical which was first edited by Major Herbert and 
subsequently by himself, to that of the ‘Journal of the 
Asiatic Society’ the issues of which were supplied to the 
members free of cost. 

It was through his connection with the Society that 
Prinsep began lo deVote himself largely to the study of 
Indian antiquities. He started with the study of the ancient 
corns for which task he was eminently fitted through his 
experience as the Assay Master. His first work jn this 
direction Was m the assistance he gave to Dr, W ilson in 
1831 in the latter’s preparation of an account of Select 
Hindu Coins 111 die cabinet of the Society. This gave him 
a stimulus tn the study of this branch of science which 
resulted m his jntblishmg in 1832 a description of (he 
“Ancient Roman Coins m the cabinet oi the Asiatic Society” 
and m the following year that of the Greek Coins m the 
aimc cabinet. His next article wis on the Bactnan and 
fndo-Scythian Coins which Lt. Alexander Buriies brought 
from the Punjab and the Oxus valky. On oiie of (he cuiqier 
coins procured in the neighbourhood of MankiySla, the 



a j which pUcj ha'3 aliwady Bjbu excavated by General Ven- 
tura in 1830, Prinsep read the name Kanerkes and for the 
first timj identiSed this ruler with Kanishka, mentioned in 
the Tibetan works and the Bd/ataraAgini. Two months 
later he published a description of 18 coins, Bactrian and 
Hindu, mainly from the collection of Dr Swiney amongst 
which he recognised, also for the first time, some of the 
coins of Menander and Apollodotus, 

In the thirties of the 19th century, the discovery of 
Several hoards of coins created a great sensation among the 
numismatists and the effect of these discovtTies also was 
reflected on the work of Prinsep. As already stated, General 
Ventura, a French military officer in the service of Mahirftjfi 
Ranjit Sing, had opened the stupa at Minkiygla m 1880. 
This officer, lu consequence of a wish expressed by Prinsep 
m the Society’s Journal that a more precise account of the 
Gnieral’s discoveries should be published in the journal, 
in ignaniinously placed his treasure at the disposal of Prinsep 
thr )ugh C ip'^ani C. M Wade, Political Agent at Ludhianal 
Prills -p described th.s collection consisting mainly of 
Sassaniaii and Iiido Scythic coins, in two articles. The 
legend on the former was still unintelligible and was not 
completely deciphered by Prinsep himself till 1838 Captain 
(later General) A. Court ‘Engineer Officer’, also in the army 
of Mahirajg Rinjit Sing, opened another at MinkiySla 
where ha found among other antiquities 4 gold coins of 
Kanishka and 7 Roman silver coins. A description of these 
was also published by Prinsep which in one point was 
corrected by Cunmughain. By the end of 1834 a vast 
number of coins was obtained by the discovery of a hoard at 
B^hat, north of SSharanpur by Captain P T. Coutley and of 
another at Beghram by Charles Masson, the Political Agent 
in the Punjab and Kibul, besides others collected by indi- 
vidual coUeclors, Many of these coins belonged to the 
Bactrian and Indo Scythian rulersj and Prinsep now devoted 
his special attention to the study of these coins in their 
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historical sequence. The result of his investigation, embodi- 
ed in several memoirs, wa.s most important for the history 
of India. From the Greek legends he brought to light the 
names of several rulers unknown till then and they also 
furnished him with a clue to the reading of the legend in 
‘unknown script’ found on the reverse of these coins. He 
also gave expression to the opinion that the ‘Hindu coins of 
Kanouj ’ several of which were found m Captain Coutley” 
hoard were connected with the Indo Scythian coins and that 
the Hindus, before the Greeks came to India, had no proper 
com stampage of their own. 

But his greatest achievement and his mo^t important 
contribution to the study of ancient Indian history was his 
epoch making discovery of the key to the BrahmT alphabet. 
As Dr. Uoernle remarks ,n the Centenary RevieA\ of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, ‘‘within the short period of those 
few years (1834-1839), and through the labours, in the 
mam, of one man, those great discoveries were made which 
form tile foundation of our knowledge of the ancient art of 
writing, language, and history of India ”, 

Prinsep’s decipherment of the monumental inscriptions 
started with the AllahabSd pillar. It is ivell known that 
this pillar contains two important inscriptions. The charac- 
ters of the first, which comprises the seven pillar edicts of 
As’oka and the characters of which were not yet deciphered, 
was at this period designated as No. 1 and those of the 
second, the celebrated inscription of Samudragupta, as No 2. 
Lt. T. S. Burt while describing this pillar in 1834 recognis- 
ed that the script of the latter was similar to that of an old 
inscription from Bodh Gayfi which had already been read by 
Charles Wilkins as far back as 1786. But for a long time 
after that no systematic attempt was made at the decipher- 
ment of numarous inscriptions in the same script that bad 
been discovered from time to time. Though a key was 
fu.’.ushil b/ Wilkms still it required m’Jch careful han^img 
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ftnd study in order to discover the complete alphabet and the 
system of writing and the whole mystery was unravelled 
through the joint works of Captain A. Troyer, Dr. W,- H. 
Mill and Mr. James Prinaep. Troyer with the help of his 
Pandit MSdhava Roy, published an incomplete text and 
translation of the record and Prinsep read the names of 
Chandragupta and Saraudragupta in it. The name of 
Chandragupta at first misled the scholars in identifying him 
with the Maiirya ruler of that name and thus placing the 
inscription in the early centuries before the Christian eru. 
But as the name Samudragupta did not ajtpear in the list of 
Maurya rulers known from the Puranas, Prinsep did not 
believe that Chandragupta of the AHahSbSd inscription 
should be identified with the Maurya ruler of the same 
name. Both Mill, who also published an improved reading 
of the text of this record, and Prinsep produced other facts 
against this identification but both of them erred in the 
opposite direction as regai ds the age of the inscription. Mill, 
while rightly ilintifymg the Gupta dynasty with that men- 
tioned in the PurSnas proposed 9th century A. D. as the 
probable date and PruiSBp from the similarity that the Gupta 
script offered with the Tibetan sc/ipt, known to have been in- 
troduced into Tibet from India in the 7th century A. D., 
was in f ivour of this latter date. But not satisfied with the 
tixt and translation hitherto published, Prinsep with the 
help of his P-»niit KamalSkanta, gave in 1837 a new transla- 
tion of this record basing his reading on an excellent impres- 
sioi prepared by Captiiu Edward Smith, which agreed very 
ht:h wi'h that pihlished by Mill, particularly in the most 
important portion of the t(‘XC which contains the names of 
kings and peoples subdued by Samudragupta, He was then 
inclined to identify th^ Chandragupta of this inscription with 
thi ruler “ whom th^ Chinese Buddhist travellers found 
reigning m the fifth century, having a name signifying 
‘chirishsd by the moon During the years 1837 and 1838 
siveral other Gupta iuscriptious ware translated by Prinsep 
iucUilug the GiruSr inscriptiou of Rudrad^map. Bi;t in 



the meantiine in 1835 W H. Wathen, Persian Secretary 
to the Bombay Government, published an account of two 
sets of VaJabhT plates found in GujarSt, The striking 
similarity in characters of these plates with those in the 
Gupta inscriptions finally led Prinsep to the discovery of the 
nearest correct age for these inscriptions which he announced 
111 1838. 


Pnnsep’s highcBt achievement was, however, in the 
d-jciph inn ilit of th > edict' of Asoka. The characters ot these 
records were found to be as widely different from those in 
the Gupt.i records as the latter were from NagarT. Here 
we shall not deal with the socalled discot'ery of Lieut Wil- 
ford who fell an easy Victim to the cunuingness of a Pandit 
nor oil tile Greek theory ot the origin of these alphabets, 
which was in the field even as late as 1834. Prinsep’s study 
of ,th ^se inscnpdons began with some ot‘ the pillar edicts which 
were known at the time. In 1834 he received good .mpres- 
sions of the Allahabad and the Mathia (Lauriya Nandangaih) 
pillar mscripnons and in 1835 one of the Kadhia (Lauriya 
Ararfij) ])!llar edicts. Comparing these with the mscriptions 
o'l th • Dilhi p liar of which an estampage was already m the 
pjsiessiou of the B uigal Asiatic Society, he made the most 
interesting discovery that the inscriptions on all these four 
pillars were identical. He was also convinced that the resem- 
blance of cermiu letters in these records to some of the 
Greek letters was purely accidental and that the scnpt 
was really ‘of the Sanskrit family’. With a view to 
proving his theory he minutely analysed and classified all 
the symbols found in the Allahabad pillar edicts and per- 
ceived in them five signs which corresponded with the five 
Vowel marks found on the Gupta inscriptions, the language of 
which was known to be Sanskrit and thus established that 
the unknown letters were also of Sanskrit and not of Greek 
prigin. 
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Kext he set himself to determine the value of these 
letters with reference to Sanskrit, comparmg their forms 
with those of the Gupta script he soon perceived that Ccjrlain 
letters of the two resembled one another and concluded that 
they were, in all probability, also of the same value. Though 
some of his identifications were subsequently found to be 
incorrect, there were others in which he was successful- 
A-bout the same time Rev. J. Stevenson succeeded, follcw- 
ing the same line of research as Prmsep, in reading some 
more of the symbols, among them being those for l:,ji th, p, 
and h. But still no satisfactory result was arrived at in inter- 
preting th3S3 inscriptions, partly because some of the most 
important letters were wrongly identified and some others were 
not yet identified at all. In 1835 Professor Charles Lassen of 
Bonn also correctly recognised the symbols in this script for 
a,ga,tha, and Ha on the reverse ot the Bactnan coins of 
Agathocles. But it was in only 1817 that Prmsep discovered 
through a happy inspiration the key of the whole alphabet 
provided by the little word dana which he correctly read at 
the end of some of the Ssflci votive records. The notable 
memoir m which Prmsep describes with evident py, hov he 
had found this key is published m the Bengal A siatic Society’s 
Journal, Vol VI under the heading ‘Note on the Facsimiles 
of Inscriptions from SSnci near Bhilsa, taken for the society 
by Captain Ed. Smith, Engineers ; and on the drawings of the 
Buddhist monument presented by captain W, Murray, at the 
meeting of the 7th June (1837)”, and we cannot do better 
than narrate these circumstances leading to his discovery 
in his own words . 

“In laying open a discovery of this nature”, says he 
“some little explanation is generally expected of the means 
by which it has b\ni attained. Like most other inventions, 
when once found, it appears extremely simple ; and, as in 
most others, .lecident rather than study has had the merit of 
solving the enigma which has so long baffled the learned. 
While arranging and lithographing the numerous scraps q( 



facsimiles for plate XXVII, I was struck at their all termi- 
nating with the same two Utters. Coupling these circ'bm- 
stances with their extreme brevity and insulated position, 
which proved that they could not be fragments of a continu- 
ous text, it immediately occurred that they must record 
either obituary notices, or more probably the offerings and 
prsents oE votaries, as is known to be the present custom in 
the Buddhist temples at Ava, where numerous dvajas or 
flagstaffs^ images and small caityas, are crowded within the 
enclosure, surrounding the chief cupola, each bearing the 
name of the donor. The next point noted was the frequent 
occurrence of the letter, already set down incontestably as s, 
before the final word of each record. Now this I had learnc 
from the Saurgstra coins, deciphered only a day or two 
before, to be one sign of the genitive case singular, being the 
ssa of the Pali, or sya of the Sanskrit ‘Of so and so the 
gift’ must them bo the form of each brief sentence ; and the 
vowel d and anusvdra led to the speedy recognition of the 
word ddna (gift), teaching me the very two letters, d and 
II, most different from known forms, and which had failed 
me most m my former attempts Since 1834 also my 
acquaintance with ancient aljihabets hud become so familiar 
that most o£ the remaining letters m the present examples 
could be named at once on re-inspection In the course of a 
few minutes, 1 thus became possessed of the whole alphabet, 
which I tested by appljing it to the inscription on the Delhi 
column.” 


Once the key was discovered Prinee]) used it for (he 
decipherment of all the BrghmT insiicriptions known till 
then. He now correctly read and translated the first sen- 
tence of the pillar edict though he identified the ruler 
Devgnath piya Piyadasi with Devanam ]>iya Tissa of the 
Ceylon chronicles till Tumor, later in the same year, identi- 
fied him correctly with ASoka of the Maurya dynasty, 



In '1838 Prinsep turned his'sttention to the Rock edicts 
of A§oka and slarltd with thot^e fourd at GiinSrand Dhauli 
He at once found that the latter contained ten (actually 
eleven) out of the 14 edicts found at Girnar with a certain 
difference in the dialect and script and also two other separate 
edicts. He also discovered that in these [edicts were men- 
tioned several foreign kings bearing the names Antiochtis 
Ptolemy, Antigonus and Magas, all of whom he most 
ingeniously identified. 

Pnnsep’s last act was the decipherment of the Indian 
script which we today know by the name of Kharoshthl. 
Ttese characters had become known through the collection 
of Bactrian and Indo Scythian coins made by Col. Tod and 
General Ventura among others. It was observed that while 
the legend on one side was in Greek thi t on the other side 
was in a script which was wholly unknown. First it was 
thought that the script and the language must be some kmd 
of Sassanian or Pehlevi. Prinsep could not have devoted 
much attention to the study of this script at the beginning, 
because though it is identical m both Tndo-Scythian and 
Bactrian coins, he believed the latter to be Pehlevi and 
declared the former to be an ancient type of NagarT. Had 
it not been the case he could not have faiid to recognise 
that the script m both the types of coins was identical and 
must be either Pehlevi or NftgarT. Towards the end of 
1834 he discarded the NagarT theory and returned to the 
old theory of the script and language being some kind of 
Pehlevi and attempted to value the letters by comparing 
them with the Greek letters found on the same C(>ins. He 
then found that while the Gri*ek legend had to be read from 
left to right, the other must be read from right to left. He 
Was therefore convinced tliat both the script and (he langu. 
age must be of Semitic origin and this conclusion, which was 
a very natural one under the circumstances, led him into 
many incorrect valuations. Early in 1838 however, when 



he came to know of the existence of the SbSbSzgarhi Kock 
edicts, the decipherment of which he did not live to see, he 
nghtly argued that *a dialect mainly derived frcni the Sans- 
krit was anciently used in Bactna’. With this new idea he 
examined the coin legends and once again with the correct 
reading of sa which was originally read as o (in maharajasa 
as against the original reading malakao)' the whole mystery 
cleared up. Thus writing about his discovery in the same 
year he says “When I look back, at my attempt of 1835, I 
must confess it was very unsatisfactory even to myself. I 
was misled by the Nakshi Rustam trilingual inscription, 
wherein the title of king of kings has been uniformly read 
aamaLakdn malakd, though I balanced between this and the 
term mahardo, having found rao on the Indo-Scjtbic series. 
But once perceiving that the final letter might be rendered as 
«a, which is the regular Pah termination of the genitive case, 
I threw off the fetters of an interpretation through the Semitic 
languages, and at once found an easy solution of all the 
names and the epithets through the pliant, the wonder- 
working Pall, which seems really to have held an universal 
sway during the prevalence of the Buddist faith in India.” 
This led to the revaluation of all the symbols and laid the 
foundation in the decipheiment of this new script brushing 
aside with one stroke all the prevnous theories. It was not, 
however, till 1854 that the decipherment was more or less 
completed. Of all the symbols known b) then the h(j)( ur of 
deciphering ne.nrly halt the number goes (o Prinsep liin self, 
that of the rest being shared by Masson, Charels Lassen, 
E. Norris and A. Ounningham. 

In addition to what has been mentioned above Prinsep 
was resi^ionsible for deciphering, for the first time, an 
inscription of the V Ski^aka rules. He also carried on early 
researches on Ancient Indian numerals. An Assay-master 
by occupation he was immensely fitted to report on the 
standard, weight and other techniques in connection viuth 
coins both old and new. This knowledge combined with 
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that acquired {rom his study oi the ancient script was el 
very great use to him m his preparation of the memoir on 
‘Useful Tables’ which was considered at the time invaluable 
for numismatic study. For the historian he published two 
useful tables. In one of these, the ‘Indian Chronological 
Tables’, he described the different Indian eras and also ex- 
plained the method 'of converting a date in any one of them 
into the corresponding date of the Christian era. In the 
other, the ‘Genealogical Tables’, he gave ’a succinct synopsis 
of the principal ancient and modern dynasties of India.’ 

In October, 1838, Prinsep was obliged to return to 
England for consideration of health. But he never recovered 
his health and died on the 22nd of April 1840. He left 
behind him his widow, a daughter and numerous friends to 
mourn his loss We shall conclude this memoir by giving 
an extract from an obituary notice which originally appeared 
in the December issue of the Colonial Magazine in 1840 and 
was subsequently quoted by Edward Thomas in his edition 
of Prinsep' s Essays on Indian Anti (jui ties. This justly 
describes Prinsep as a man and a scholar, the centenary of 
whose epoch making discovery we are celebrating today. 

“Thus died James Prinsep, in the fortieth year of his 
age. That he was a great man, it would not perhaps be 
strictly correct to assert; but he possessed qualities of a very 
high order, such as are scarcely less admirable than greatness; 
and he has left abundant proofs behind him to establish 
that he was one of the most talented and useful men that 
England has yet given to India. Of his intellectual chara- 
cter, the most prominent feature was enthuiiasm — one of 
the prime elements of genius ; a burning, irrepressible enthusi- 
asm, to which nothing could set bounds* and which com- 
municated Itself to whatever came before him. The very 
strength of his mental constitution, in this respect, was per- 
haps opposed to bis attaining the excellence of a profound 
thinker I it led him to be carried away frequently by first 
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mpressions, and to apply hia powers to ii greiter range of 
subjects than any human mind can master or excel in. To 
this enthusiasm was fortunately united a habitude of order, 
and power of generalisation, which -enabled him to grasp 
and comprehend the greatest variety of details. His powere 
of perception were impressed with genius — they were clear* 
vigorous, and instantaneous. The exten t of his capacity 
was wonderful, and the number and variety of his acquire- 
ments no less remarkable. 

“Himself the soul of enthusiasm, he transfus3d a por- 
tion of his spirit into every inquirer m India ; he seduced 
men to observe and to write ; they felt as if he observed and 
watched over them; and the mere pleasure of participating in 
his sympathies and communicating with him, was in itself 
a sufficient reward for the task of a laborious and painful 
investigation. Had he done nothing else, he would have 
deserved an immortal remembrance in India; but his own 
labours were the gran i stay, the glory, and honour of the 
‘Journal.” 




SECTION IX. 


ETHNOLOGY AND FOLKLORE. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDKi^SS. 


^O.ME PROBLEMS IN INDIAN ETHNIC HISTORY 
G. S.iGhubys, m, a., rh. d. (cantab.) 

Professor of Sociology, Bombay University. 

DisouBsion of Indian ethnic history during the last 
thirty years has centred round the three mam hnguisitic 
groups — the Judo- Aryan, the Dravidian and the Munda. 
The Munda culture people are alniosL wholly to be studied 
from their coiitt-mporary lepresentatives, while the Dravidian 
culture may be pieced together from prehistoric remains as 
well as from present day and historic evidence. Literary 
evidence from Dravidian sources does not reach high anti- 
quity The literary evidence, on the other hand, for the 
Iiido-Aryan culture is both ample and ancient. From the 
purely linguistic side some scholars have proposed to divide 
the culture and the ethnic stocks of the Indo-Aryans into two 
groups. Compctant Vedio scholars have, however, main- 
tained that they see no evidence for such division in Vedic 
literal ure or tradition, Pargiter, on the other hand, relying 
on Puraiiic tradition supports the general thesis of both the 
linguists and the etfiiiologists. I have .«et myself the task 
of examining these unorthodox views in order to see what 
should be the right procedure for an ethnic historian of 
India to follow. 

Pargiter’s conclusions may be briefly stated as follows; 

1. Tradition alleges that in the earliest times m India 
there were three dominant races, constituting three differ- 
ent stocks, from which all the reigning families of ancient 
India were derived. 



S. The races and 'the dominant dynasties may be traced 
to three names viz. Manu, Purtlravas and Sudyumna, and 
may be named the Manva, the Aila and the Saudyumna 
stocks. 

3. Mann’s line founded four eminent kingdoms : — the 
family derived through Iksvaku reigned at Ayodhya, the 
Janakas in Vidarbha, the Vaig'alakas in the country just 
north of Patna and Saryatas at Kug'asthalT or Dwarka in 
Anarta and three ‘apparently less prominent’ ones — the Karils 
as in the country round Kewa and eastwards up to the Sone^ 
a kingdom on the Narbudda with MshismatT as the Chief 
city and another on the river Tapti. Perhaps there were 
two more kingdoms belonging to the line of Manu that 
of the Dharstakas in the Punjab and Nabhaga’s line on the 
Jumna, 

4. Purnravas and the Aila line reigned at Pratis^/hana 
oriAllahabad and from small beginning spread over a large 
part of northern India at the expense largely of the Manva 
stock and partly of the Saudyumna family. 

5. The Saudyumna stock held Gaya, Utkala and Eastern 
India and perhaps also the Uttarakurus or the Himalayan 
region north of the Kuruland. This stock did not play any 
noteworthy part in the traditional history of India, 

6. According to tradition royal power first developed 
mainly in the Gangetic plain, the westernmost 'capital cities 
being Ayodhya and PratistihSna, with a branch at “KuSa- 
sthalT on the western sea-coast, and apparently two others 
on the rivers Narbudda and Tapti.” 

7. Tradition speaks of Ayodhyg as the most ancient 
city ; and the MSnvas, one branch of whom ruled at that 
city, were already in India when the Alias entered. Their 
civilization was as advanced, “or perhaps more so”, as that 
of the newcomers. 
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8. The power at AyodhyS twice rose to paramount 
dominion : Once in the reign of Mandhatr and again in 
that of Sagar. Their supremacy, however, was shortlived 
and they were soon outshone by the Alias. In Mandhatjr’s 
reign perhaps a part of the Punjab, the Druhyn — realm, was 
annexed. Third time the Ayodhya power rose to eminence 
in the reigns of DafiSratha and his son Rama. The sons of 
RSma and his brothers’founded kingdoms, m the GSndhara, 
with Taksafiils and Punjab, round Mathura and m the 
Vindhyas which proved to be shortlived, 

9. The Mffnva —stock “'seems naturally to declare itself 
Dravidian,’* 

10. The Aila stock began as a small principality at 
Allahabad and soon dominated “the whole of North India 
and down to Vidarbha, with the exception of the three 
Manva kingdoms of Ayodhya, Videha and VaifialT ; and 
these had been influenced by the Adas”. 

11. Of the two sons of PurUravas, the Aila, one ruled at 
PratisthSna and the other founded the kingdom of 
Kanyakubja or Kanouj. AyuS, the king of Pratisthina 
had two sons, of whom Nahusa was a famous king 
Ayu’s other son founded the kingdom of Ka&T or Benares. 
Nahusa was succeeded by his son ifaySti, who was a still 
greater king and a renowned conqueror. “He appears to 
have conquered not only all Madhyade§a west of the 
Ayodhya and Kanyakubja kingdoms, and north-west as far 
as the R. Sarasvgti, but also the country west, south, and 
south-east of his territory of PratisthSna”. He divided his 
territories among his live sons, Yadu, Turvasu, Druhyu’ 
Anu and Ptlru. Ptlru W'as given the region of ancestral 
sovereignty — the southern half of the Ganges-Jumna doab, 
Anu the region, north of Pfl.ru’s territories, Druhyu the 
west, Yadu the southwest and Turvasu the south-east. Thus 
Ann's realm lay in the northern portion of the Gauges— - 
Jumna doab, Drnhyu’s in the country west of the Jumna 
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and north of the Cham bal, Yadu’s m the country between 
the Chambal and fho Ken and Truvasu’s in the territory 
round Rew§, the former dominions of the Kartteas. Yadu’s 
line soon developed and was divided later into two branches 
the Ysdavas and the Haihayas, who spread out over the 
southern part of Yadu’s territories mto south Malwaandthe 
valley of the Narbudda. The Yadavas seem to have held 
the northern pan of the kingdom and rose to eminence in the 
reign of Sa§abmdu who gave his daughter m marriage to the 
Aiksvaki king Mandhatr. One Vidarbha in this line, 37th 
frjm Yadn, founded a kingdom on the Tapti, known later as 
the Vidarbha. The MSnva kingdom of the Saryatas in 
Gujarat came to an end about the time the Haihayas, were 
growing powerful and the Ssrygtas appear as a subgrou]t 
among the<Haihaya — Talajahghas Pttru’s family evidently 
did not prosper and was comparatively dormant till Du8}:inta, 
who was adopted by a Turvasu king, brought it to great 
fame long afterwards Druhyu’s line fell on evil days when 
the great Aikavika king MindhStj of A;yodhya lunutl his 
attention towards it King GSndhSra of that hue fled north 
westwards and “gave his name io the Gandhara country.” 
Thire his descendants in the 6ch generation multiplied and 
“in time founded many principahties in the'Mleccha countries 
in the northern region beyond India” Ann’s d3scendauts 
were probably carrying on a precarious existence during the 
conquests -of MSndhaty but three or four generations laier 
they roused themselves to activity and with their territorial 
expansion branched off into two lines. Of these the UfiTnara 
dynasty soon set itself to the task of western expansion from 
the eastern border of the Punjab, so that after twenty or 
twenCytwo generations from Auu his descendants through 
USTnara were occupying almost the whole of the Punjab 
with the exception of its northwest corner. They founded 
the kingdoms of the Madras, the Kekayas, the Vyjadarbbas^ 
and the Sauviras U&Inara’s brother Titiksu moved further 
«ast and founded the other line of the Auavas. He seems to 
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Iwve carved out a kinj^dom to the east of Magadha m East 
Bihar “among the ruder saudyunoiia stock,” His descendant 
m the 15th generation was a contemporary of the great 
Ayodhya king Sagara. The sons of his Anava scion toun. 
ded the five kingdoms of Anga, Pup^ra, Vanga, Surnha and 
Kaliftga. Turvasu’s family seems lo have dragged on a 
comparatively tame existence till Marutta, thirty fourth 
m descent from Turvasu, who is described as a great king, 
being childless, atlopled the Paurava prince Dueyanta. The 
hue thereafter disappears except that the Pandya, C’hola and 
Kerala dynistios claimed dc'scent from it. 

As we have seen one of the two sons of Purtlravas 
founded a kingdom at Kauouj, but his family does not 
seem to have tieen fortunate enough to grow and spread out- 
The AyodhyS king Mandhat r “must have overrun the 
Kanyakubja Kingdom;” and Jahnu of the line married a 
grand»daugher of Mandhatr The realm got involved in 
the quarrel of tlie Bharga\as with the rising power of Hai- 
haya kings. Fifth in descent from Jahnu was Ku&a, ^hose 
grandson, in the junior line, named Glaya, “is said to have 
carved out for himself a kingdom from a portion of the 
Saudyuinna stock m the country known afterwards as 
Magadha”. The dynast) of Gaya seems to have been soon 
overthrown for nothing is said about it. The Kanyakubja 
dynasty too seems to have lieen soon overpowered for the 
genealogy ends with Vifevamitra’s grandson 

The Kis’T kingdom was founded by one of Ayu’s sons 
and seems to have peacefully iirogresscd in spile of tnc 
Ayodhya conqueror Mandhatf’s expanding exploits till a 
Haihaya King Bhadrasreijya overran and annexed it. Bur 
the next king of K56T, DivodSsa I, was a great man and 
recoverd his kingdom from the Haihajas. V et according to 
tradition he had to leave his capital, which seems to have 
been captured by Raksasasjand to found another city o 
the GromatT “at the eastern border of his land.” Pratardaaa 
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later on freed his territory of the Haihayas and his sou Vatsa 
established a western kingdom with its capital at Ko6ambT. 
Vatsa6 sou Alarka freed KSfii from the hands of the RSksa- 
sas and established his family there. 

Of all the Ailas the Pauravas, who were living in compa- 
rative oblivion for long ages, began to establish themselves 
as the most pre-eminent nation among the Indian peoples 
with the accession of Dusyauta to the principality. Busy- 
anta, who was adopted by a Turvasu King, is represented, 
strange to say, as leaving Pratisthana, whose proximity to 
his adoptive inheritance of Kewa should have proved a 
natural incentive to retain it as the capital of the united 
rulers^ and as making Hastinapura on the Ganges m the 
north as his capital. Genealogical synchronisms establish 
Dusyanta’s position as m the next generation of the great 
Aiktvaka Sing Sagara Dnsyanta& son was Bharata, who 
was such a great personality that after him one branch of 
the Pauravas came to be called the Bharatas or the Bh&ratas 
and India Bharatavarsa. Later on the Krivi country, after- 
wards named Paflchala, was given to two of the princes of the 
line Vadhryasva of Pafichala, 18th in descent from Bharata* 
raised his kingdom to fame and his son Divodasa augmented 
it. Divodasa is placed a generation earlier than king Da6ara- 
tha of AyodhyS. Though the YSdavasand the Paurnavas, 
particularly their North Patichala branch, had powerful 
kingdoms during the time DaSaratha was reigning at Ayo- 
dhyS, none of their kings except that of Surastra were invited 
to Das'aratha’s sacrifice nor are they mentioned in the Ram3- 
yapa. The North Pafichala king Sudas, 6th in descent from 
Divodasa, augmented his kingdom by defeating the contem- 
porary Paurava king Samvarana on the Jumna. His con- 
quests led to the formation of a confedaracy of “ neighbour- 
ing” kings whom he defeated on the Paruspi or Ravi It 
consisted of Samvarapa, the PQru, “the Yadva (the Yadava 
kingof Mathura)# the Sivas (Sivis, who were Anavas), 
Druhyus (of GSndhara), Matsyas (west of Sttrasena), 
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Turvasa (the Turvasu prince, apparently in Rewa)’’ and other 
smaller kings. Samvarapa recaptured his state from the 
grandson of SudSs and also annexed the latter’s realm of 
North Paflchala. His son Kuru carried his work forward. His 
descendants were called after him Kauravas. A descendant 
of Kuru extended his dominions in the east to Magadha 
where a new dynasty, derived from Kuru’s son, stuck deep 
roots and prospered. Herewith “Magadha for the first time 
took a prominent place in traditional history”. The Kaura- 
vas again became eminent under Pratipa and Santanu, The 
branch established in Magadha, however, outeripped all 
under Jarisandha, who seems to hare been acknowledged 
as the overlord by most of the ikings reigning west of 
Magadha including that of Mathura and south in Vidarbha. 
Here intervenes the YSdava diplomacy of Kfspa in getting 
rid of Jarasandha with the help of the Papdavas. The stage 
18 sot for the great Bh^rata war between the Kauravas and 
the Panejavas- During the time of Panksit li, a grandson of 
Arjuna, N^gas established themselves aiTaksa^da and attack- 
ing HastinSpura killed Parlksit II. This march of the Nagas 
of Taksasila “indicates that the Pan jab kingdoms that played 
so prominent a part in the battle had fallen, and certainly 
little more is heard of them”. But Pariksu's son Jana- 
mejaya III avenged himself for his father’s death and peace 
was made with the Nsgas, who seem to have confined them- 
selves thereafter to the north-west. “And Hastmapura re- 
mained the outpost of the Hindu kingdoms of North India.” 
But Janamejaya’s fourth successor abandoned HastinS- 
pura and moved acrfjss South Paflchala more than three 
hundred miles eastwards to Kaus'ambT ‘‘Manifestly he was 
obliged to abandon all the Northern part of the Ganges- 
Jumna doab, and there can bo no boubt that he was driven 
south by pressure from the Pan jab.” It was then that the 
Kuru-Paflchalas were blended. This fusion may be recko- 
ned as having occurred about 820 B, C. One of the latest 
Kmgs ruling at KauSlmbl was Udayana, “who was a kmg 
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of note.” In the further list of kings there is no mention 
of any from the country further west than Stlrasena and 
North Pafichala. 

(12) The Pafichala king VadhryaSva, who is 62nd 
in descent from Manu and is 32nd in ascent from the 
Pfindavas of the Bharata war, his son Divodasa and his 
successors, among whom Sudas may be particularly men- 
tioned.re the kings who figure prorninen tly in the Bgveda, 
the other kings named with them there being probably 
petty rg]as, “All these kings of ^jorth Pafichala were 
K&atriyan brahmans.” 

(13) The earliest Brahmins are seen associated with 
the Minva, non-Aryan, kings, who seem to have got on well 
with their ‘purohits’, while the early Aila kings are repre- 
sented as either having no priests or as harassing the 
Brahmins and Rsis The earliest hymn-singers of the Bgveda, 
viz Manu Vaivasvata, Nabhanedistha Manava, Skryata 
Minava, VatsaprT BhSlandana, MandhStf, Purukutsa, Amba- 
risa, Trasadasyu and Yuvanasva, are all Minva Ksatriyas of 
the Aiksvaka family The most ancient Bsis to whom 
hymns are attributed are Chavana Bhargava, Kavi Bhgrgava 
and Usnan Ivavya, who were the priests either of the Minvas 
or the Asuras but not of the Adas. Among the Minvas, 
though they had regular priests, it was possible for kings and 
princes to turn to the Brahmin’s priestly profession. Among 
the Allas the connection of the Bhargavas with the Haihayas 
seems to be the earliest Brahmin-K?atriya association. In the 
Gringas-Jumua doab, though Sivi and Gidhi are the earliest 
hymnsmgere, it was not till the time of Dusyanta and Bharata 
that any Brahmin got connected with the Alias as priest. 
It was after this connection that the brahmin, Bharadyija, 
was adopted as his son by Bharata and a race of Ksatriyan 
Brahmins, amongst whom VadhryaSva, Divodgsa and 
Pijavana of Bgvedic fame are counted, arose. 
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The Brahmantam of the Manvaa was more of the 
magical variety thaa of the properly religious, best repre- 
sented by the hymns of the Atharvaveda. The Aiks in 
taking It up also changed its character and developed sacri- 
ficial worship. In their hands it developed into a huge 
system priestly rather than magical, though the latter aspect 
was not wholly absent from it. “The Aiks Aryanized the 
brahmans as they did the other peoples, and the new 
Brahmanism became the strong hold of Aryanism.” It is this 
developed phase of Brahmanism chat is represented in the 
legend of Videgha MSthava as being carried east of the 
Kuru-Pafichala country. 

(14) Puraravas is called Aila in the Rgveda and the 
name “appears to be more ancient than the fable of Manu’s 
daughter Ila, which seems to have been devised in order to 
explain that name, for such explanatory tales were common ” 
All the Alla dynasties are derived through him and their 
spread corresponds with the Aryan occupation of India, 
The Allas therefore may be equated with th'i Aryans. 

(15) The Aryans as represented by the Ailas accord- 
ing to traditional history began their career at Pratisthana 
or Allahabad and thence spread westwards into the Punjab, 
the Gandhara country and even beyond the borders of India, 
southwestwards into the Nurbuddd valley, the Tap'i valley, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar and partly also eastwards into Bihar, 
Bengal and the Northern Circars. Tradition has no know- 
ledge of the supposed entrance into ai d spread over India 
of the Aryans from the west. There are a number of 
indications even in the Rgveda going against the accepted 
theory of the Aryan progress from the Punjab to the east. 

(16) Tradition also supplies a clue as to where from 
the Aryans got into mid-North India. The legends and 
fables about PurUravaa, the progenitor of the stock, connect 
him with the region of the Gandharvas, the middle Himala- 
yan tract. Ilavfta the country named after PurhravaS, 
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alleged parent of lU, is also a northern region. The most 
sacred region according to all Indian tradition is the country 
watered by the Sarasvatl and the Drsadvnti and neither the 
Punjab nor the Northwest frontier. The region of the Saras- 
vatl is the region where Brahmanism grew under the active 
patronage of the later Alias — the Kuru-Paflchslas- “Tradi- 
tion or myth thus directly indicates that the Alias (or 
Aryans) entered India from the Mid-Himalayan region, and 
its attitude towards the North west frontier lends no 
support to any invasion from that quarter.” 

(17) The making of hymns was also an early MSnva 
characteristic, which passed on to the Ailas later on when 
they got connected with Brahmins f’’om among the MSnvas. 
The earliest Manva hymns might have been Sanskritized 
later just as the non-Aryan names were. The next great 
hymn making activity manifested itself among the Ailas 
after Bharata’s time, and ‘‘the bulk of the Bgvedic hymns 
date from after that period,” The division of hymns into 
rc, yajus, sSman, already existed in the time of Hirapyana- 
bha, the 83rd king of Kosala. The hymns existed already 
in a collected form in the reign of Brahmadatta, of South 
Paftchala, the 87th king, as also the Siksg and the Krama* 
patha. VySsa rearranged the collections into the Samhitas 
as we have them about 980 B. C. i- e. about a century before 
the Bharata war. 

“The Vedicage thus closed roundly at about 1000 B. C 

Anteriorly it stretched back for centuries there was a 

vast difference in time between the earliest hymns and the 
latest in the Bgveda.” 

(18) The Saudyumna stock “would no doubt be the 
Mupda race and its branch the Mon-Khm9r folk in the easE.'^ 
It had some connection with the Uttara Kuves and Kifli- 
purusas of the Himalayan region. 



( 19 ) ,The coftfiguration of the five Anava Kingdoms m 
tbd*eaft,airifch a broad base on th« seacoast and a wedge pene- 
traSian mto the Granges valley auggasts that Ghere had been 
an invasion from the sea which left the hilly tracts on the 
east and the west undisturbed. “But there is no trace in 
tradition of any such invasion of this distant region ” 

(20) The Pragjyotisa kingdom, which occupied the 
whole of North and East Bengal, is not connected in tmdi- 
tiQU with any ot the three stocks distinguished above, m d 
“would seem to have been founded by an invasion of Mon- 
golians from the north-east, though tradition is sihnt ab( nt 
this outlying development.” 

Of these conclusions Nos 9, 14, 18, 19, and 20 ire 
hypotheses while the rest are more or less directly band cn 
traditional history enshrimd in the Puranas and nnravtllid 
oy Pargiter after a deep study which yielded to h'm a 
nurobvir of very valuable synchronisms and semihistorical 
tacts. 

Before I take up a critical valuation of these con- 
clustous and hypotheses I shall present the thcoiies and 
conclusions of another sclvolar, Dr. S V Ketkar,* whose 
work, published within a year ot PargUers woik, “Ancient 
Judiau Historical Tradition”, is not known to scLolaisaid 
atudjiits of Iiidology outside the Marathi— blowing group 
aa at is written in Marathi, and as it propounds a somewhat 
anorthodoX point of view. 

Dr. Ki± ir’s views miy b" summarised as follows : — 

1. The Mautra literature — the Bgveda — speaks of the in- 
coming, struggles and culture of one section of tlielido- 
Aryans, the Bharatas, who came to India from the west and 
.are represented as proceeding towards the east, and as the 

r.QOt of the whole Indo- Aryan iiation.__ 

Jri»wkoto’‘ by Pr. S- V Ketkar, voU , 2 & 3 (1921- 

1923 ). 
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2. The conflict depicted in the aemihietorical pass 

ages of the j® betTfeen the new Indo-Aryans and 

the old inhabitants ; but the nature of the quarrel makes 
it clear that ibis not a conflict between the Aryans and 
the non- Aryans but between the Indra-worshipping and 
sacrificing section of the people and their enemies, who are 
represented more often than not as irreligious. The terms 
Dasyu and Dasa cannot be mterprettd to have racial coi - 
notation. The word Dasyu is Indo-Iraman, its Iranian 
equivalent Dahyu, meaning a stranger, or one from a country 
different to the speaker’s. 

3. The older inhabitants whom the Bharatas met in 
India, viz.^ the Purus, the Anus, the Druhyua, the Turvasus, 
the Yadus and others, were also Aryans. While thete 
nations were settled more in the west and the centre there 
were other nations of Aryan culture which were settled more 
towards the east. Among the eastern peoples were the 
Sakas and their priests the Magas after whom an eastern 
district came to be called Magadha. Perhaps, to judge by 
their geographical position, the eastern nations fc und them- 
selves in these regions as a result of a push of the western 
nations, the Yadus, etc. These Arayan nations, whether they 
came to India in invasion after invasion or all at once, had 
spread over almost the whole of North India, excepting 
eastern Bengal and had also occupied a small portion of the 
territory south of the Narbudda. It must have taken about 
a thousand years for them to have spread over such a 
wide expanse of territory. These older Aryans may, there- 
fore, be taken to have arrived in India about a thousand 
years earlier than the Bharatas and their allies. 

4, Expansion of the older Aryans, their culture and the 
history of their royal families are preserved in the Savtic 
literature of the Itihasa and the Purfipa, the epics and the 
Pur&pas, as well as to some extent m the Atharvaveda. 
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6, The Bharatas, it is clear from the Bgveda, came to 
India through the Khyber pass and proceeded eastwards 
through the Punjab. The older Aryans may be inferred 
to have desecended into India through Kashmir. 

6, The whole Bgveda has three strata of hjmns. By 
far the largest bulk of them were composed after the famous 
Battle of Ten Kings, which seems to be the main theme of 
the collection and particularly so of the Family Books. The 
earlist stratum is formed by hymns which refer to Indra and 
Vftra in mythical manner, i. e, which embody legendary and 
mythical stories ; w'hile to the second stratum belong the 
few semihistorical semi- legendary stories, like that of Pur u- 
ravas and UrvasT. Both these strata together form a very 
small portion of the Bgveda. Yet hardly any of the hymns 
were composed before the Battle of Ten Kings ; and most 
of the hymns, including those which refer to Divodasa and 
SudSs, round whom centres the story of the battle, as 
ancient personages almost getting mythical, must have been 
composed long after the battle. There are few hymns which 
are contemporary with these kings, while the bulk of the 
Bgveda must hav * been composed and sung about two to 
four hundred years after the battle. 

7, Following the geneologies and their synchronism as 
govern in the Purap«s the age of Divodasa and Sudasa may 
be fixed as about 250 years before the Bharata war. Thus 
the Battle of Ten Kings, culmination of the struggle which 
started between the Bharatas and their allies the Pfthus and 
Par&us on the one hand, and the older Indo- Aryans on the 
other on the arrival of the former and which lasted for 
about 50 years, may be taken to have occurred about 250 
years before the BhSrata war. It may similarly be con- 
sidered on the same grounds to bo an event later than 
DiiarathT RSma by about 300 years. But the question 
cannot be regarded as finally settled. First, it is evident 
that in the PurAnic chronology and genealogies there is 



some 'confusion aboofc Puraku4aa. Second, Ayu is mentioned 
as a collogue of Divodlsa in the ^gveda, the aUies in tltis 
particular occasion being defeated by Turvayina, and if fikis 
Ayu is the same person its the one udio is given in the 
genealogies as the son of Purilravas then the age of 
Divod4sa and Klierefore of the Battle of Ten Kings would 
have to be shifted further back into the hoary antiquity 
of more than 1500 years before the Bhirata war. 
Dr. Kefckar is inclined to assign the Battle of Ten K ings to 
a period about 600 years before the Bharata war. 

8. As for the Suta — culture he thinks.that the early fotm 
of sacrifice which centres round the fire*cult with single 
Fire was common to both the sections of the Indo-Arayans 
as also to the Iranians This fire-cult does not seem to 
have developed much among the older section, whom the 
Bharatas met. Their ritual, which is reflected in the 
Atharvaveda, must have bsen mostly of the domestic variety 
and might or might not have been accompanied by the 
recitation of formulae. Yet he thinks that the institution 
of Purohita was well established among them. One class of 
their ministrants was merged with the Purohita — class of the 
mantra -culture, while another, less organised and more in 
demand by the ordinary mass of people, survives m the 
sorcerer and magician of the present day. A third aud an 
ptegral part hf the StUa-culture, the bard and the singer, 
managed to keep its function and handed down tbe Puraoas 
and the Epics, though in a Brahraanised form. It was its 
business to recite the genealogies of great families and the 
exploits of great kings. 

The sacrificial cult in the Shta'-cultttre seems to hftVe 
suffered. a change in tbe eastern portion of the Indo-Arayim 
area* To the east of the Ganges the people twere peihsps 
not .at all in fav(;Mir of the, sacrificial cult aud .the nathms to 
the,?v,c6t .of Al^adha had . devek^P^d their domestic >}»tes 
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magh a&d also their worship of cerlam deities. The situa- 
tion regarding the more Western section of these older Indo- 
Araya&s, viz., the Yadus and the Turvasus, seems to hard 
been different. They were Indra — worshippers and had the 
sacrificial cult almost as highly developed as among the 
Bharatas. The Sakas, who were the easterners, looked upon 
Indra, the gr-iat deity of the Bharatas, as a RSksasa. 

The culture was devoid of Brahmins as a class. The 
story of Rama which must have been current among these 
people IS preserved in rather different versions by both 
the Jainae and the Buddhists. Followers of Jainism and 
Buddhism, though they drew largely upon the theDsophical 
knowledge winch was developed m the age of the 
Upanisads, preserve some elements of this old culture. 
The mstiCution of Yati and Mum, evincing great regard for 
the practice of asceticism, is one of them- Among the 
godlings, VaiSravana Kubera :ir,d VidySdharas is another. 
The great god of the sacrifice .as ic was developed m the 
Yftjurveda vs Prajapati, who seems to have been a god of 
this Suta-Kiulture as he is acknowledged by both the Jamas 
and the Buddhists and is fairly prominent m the Puranas. 

Siva and Visnu also seem to have been deities belonging to 
this culture and having those particular attributes ^Ahlch they 
begin to assume within Mantra-culture m the Yajurveda and 
later literature. Some aspect of Visnu might have been a 
common heritage of the Iranians, the older Irido- Aryans and 
the Bharata Indo-Aryars. Yet the two Visiiu« as they 
were developed in the Sauti — culture and in the Mantra 
culture respectively seem to have been different, and the 
Vispu of the Puranas and the Epics and of later Brah- 
manism is more of a lineal descendant of the Santic Visiju 
rather than of the Rgvedic one. This is even more true of 
Siva. In the Rgveda Siva does not appear as a deity at all. 
Rudra is the only deity which seems to have some of the 
characteristics of the later Siva. When one finds that in- 
spite of the total absence of Siva in the Bigveda in the 
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Yajurveda not only does Siva or Saftkara appear but he ig 
even accompanied by GirisutS or PSrvati and Kftrtikeya one 
feels fairly conviiced that Siva as a deity is a contribution 
of the earlier Indo-Aryans to the Brahmanic pantheon. The 
reference to some local people as having phallus for their 
deity which we find in the Rgveda makes it probable that 
the indigenous people wor&hipped Siva also in the form of 
the phallus.'Phallus worship may thus be regarded as another 
trait of the Stlta culture. 

9, The Mantra culture shows itself also to be a fire-cult 
culture In the early period the daily sacrifice was offered 
in the domestic fire but in the Rgveda itself there is much 
evidence of the practice of collective sacrifice with three fires. 
Dally and household practice of the fire-cult, it would 
appear, was already growing infrequent and must have be- 
come rare by the time the Srauta sacrifices were fully 
developed as in the Yajurveda The first preliminary of such 
sacrifices, viz., the kindling of fire, makes it clear that the 
practice of keeping the domestic fire was so rare that the 
texts could not take its existence for granted and proceed to 
the next rite of the complex sacrifice. It was but natural 
that fire- cult as a daily and household practice should tall 
into the background in the warm climate of India, and it is 
interesting to note that in the Brahinamc literature one of 
the severe penances laid down for certain offences is the 
keeping of ‘five fires*. 

In the Satras a clear attempt is made to make an appeal 
to the local people with the incorporation of an important 
and popular item of their culture, viz., the nairation of 
great deeds of the past, and along w’th it by the insertion 
of stories connecting some of the great kings of the past, 
who were highly regarded by the local people, with the 
sacrifice. It is the growing influence of these older nations 
as a component part of the newer synthesis that accounts 
for the great importance which comas to be attached to the 
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ItihSsa and the Purana in the Stttraa, where they are des- 
cribed as the Veda, whose study is far more important than 
that of any other Veda In this connection it should be 
noted that the first Vedic mention of the ItihS&a and the 
Puratia is found in that section of the Atharvaveda which 
deals with the Vratyastoma. The Vratyastoma was a rite 
whereby those who were outside the three Varnas, developed 
in the Mantra culture, could be admitted within their fold. 
Vratyas ho positively believes were Aryans; for it is said 
in the PaflchaviihSa Brahmana that though they are un- 
initiated they speak the language of the initiated whereby 
18 to be understood the Sanskritic language It is also 
mentioned of them that they describe certain words, which 
are really easy for pronunciation, as difficult to pronounce, 
it being implied that they were people accustomed to speak a 
Prakftic dialect. 


Varui^a seems to have been the most important God in 
the jiantheon of the Bharata liido-Aryans in the earliest age 
of their cultuiu but in the Rgveda he is supei seded by the 
war -god Indra. In the development of the sacniiee which 
IS represented in the Yejurveda almost a new god m the 
person of Prajapati emerges as the one great god of sacri- 
fice. Indra thus recedes from the field. This eclipse of 
Indra is complete m the later Brabmamc pantheon wherein 
he becomes only one of the many secondary gods while the 
position of importance and supremacy is accorded to ^b'suu 
or Siva. If the development of the supremacy of Visnu 
and his attributes were an internal process unaffected by 
foreign ideas we should have found Indra altogether vanish- 
ing from the pantheon and leaving the field in the sole 
charge of Vigiju but, as it is, we find liutra still persisting 
but reduced to a secondary position. Visjju, with his Brah- 
maiiic attributes, must, therefore, have been a deity taken 
over from the Stlta-culture 
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The development of sacrihcial technique and the corres- 
ponding specialization of priestly functions as well as the 
multiplication and magnification of sacrifices and establish- 
ment of collective long drawn-out Satras took place during 
the period of time which elapsed between the Battle of Ten 
Kings and the Bharata war During about a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty years after the Bhgrata war the sacrificial 
ritual developed further but also declined never to be resus- 
citated to its former glory. All this development took place 
in the Kuru-Paflchal country. 

10. Though Sautic tradition is valuable, all the genea- 
logies preserved in it cannot be taken as absolutely correct 
and there is ample reason to believe that some of them have 
been framed by later authors on the basis of some informa- 
tion wrongly interpreted with a desire to correlate all the 
information derived from whatever source. He thinks that 
the synchronism established by Pargiter, on the authority of 
the Purgnas, between Tayati and Kakutstha of the Iksvaku 
line cannot be lelied upon as Yayati, who i« represented 
as the progenitor of many nations, is clearly a mythical 
figure. The Puranic texts are silent about the Kings Kutsa, 
Ayu and his foe Turvayapa though they are mentioned in 
the Bg''^®da as the contemporaries of Divodasa. They show 
Pnrukutsa and Trasadasyu in the Iksvgku line as contem- 
poraries of Divodasa of KaSI. This synchronism is wrong 
as Kutsa and Divodasa of the Kgveda are shown as being in 
the Punjab and it is not likely that a King of Kgkl should 
have been fighting m the Punjab. In the Bgveda Divodgsa 
and Sndasa appear as Kings of the Purus as well as their 
enemies. It is likely that the Bharatas, Purus, Tptsus and 
the later known Kurus were all sub-branches of a nation. 
Divodasa and Sudasa were the leaders of the Bhantas and 
as such were embroiled with the Purus. Later on they 
established themselves in the Kuruksetra and were urought 
into the Paurava genealogies of the Purgijas, being looked 
upon as the kings of the Pllrus. This hypothesis will 
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explain why in the PurS^ic genealogies there is a big gap in 
the Paurava line between AjamKjhfi and Rksa. 


The MababhSrata does not even mention Sudasa, and 
Sautic tradition has evidently connected a number of romantic 
episodes in order to establish the origin of the five nations* 
mentioned in the Rgveda, from Yayati. Most of the Kings 
famed in the Sautic tradition are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Rgveda, This is (prte natural as the people 
who had newly arrived in the Punjab could not have been 
111 close touch with the traditional history of the eastern 
region, 

Pargiter’s contention that traditional history implies 
the existence of three different stocks is not entirely correct. 
The tradition, on the basis of which he reconstructs the 
history, itself postulates some connection between the des- 
cendants of Pururavas and those of Sudyurnna, the latter 
being represented as IJa, the mother of Pururavas, turned 
into man. Though Iksvaku is represented as Manu’s son 
and IJa as Manu’s daughter there is nowhere any indication 
that the descendants of Iksvaku spoke any but an Aryan 
tongue. As pointed out by Naraj^ana Tnpathi the Adas are 
rather mixed m their origin than pure-bred Aryans. Budha, 
the father of Purtlravas is an illegitimate son, his father 
being represented as an emperor of the Brahmins of the 
North, and his wife Il3 was of doubtful origin.* To repre- 
sent such a stock as Aryan is surely to go much beyond any 
conclusion warranted by traditional history and even to set 
aside its evidence. 

The Saiva cult is generally believed to be of non-Aryan 
origin. Though tradition preserves some evidence of its 
intimate associatian with Benares or Ka§T it never suggests 
similar connection with the line of Ayodhya kings. 

(1) ladUa Historical (Jaarterly, Vol. IX, page 464. 
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Pargiter draws our aLtention to the Vedic tradition 
which makes the earliest hymn-makers to be some of the 
AikfvSka Kings and Brahmins connected with the MSnva 
stock The earliibt prom-histoncal person to be credited 
with being a hymn-maker is Mandhatr, the great Iksvgku 
King. The Sautic tradition, which Pargiter apparently 
notes approvingly, makes Mandhatr, two of his sons, 
Purukutsa and AnibarTsa, and two of his grandsons, 
Trasadasyu and Yuvana§va, to be hymn-makers among the 
Ahgirasas t3) . The Yedic tradition attributes to all of 
them, except Purukutsa, certain hymns of the ^.gveda.P) 
Pargiter asks us to believe that the language of the original 
Manva hymns must have been changed to Yedic Sanskrit 
in course of lime and thus frees his theory from a great 
difficulty. But surely though this is an easy way of escape 
from the difficulty it is far from convincing. There is thus 
in the earliest productions of the Manvas no evidence of 
their supposed non-Aryan language. 

It IS equally surprising that in these out-pourings of 
heart of the early Manvas, which also happen to be the 
earliest protu-historical Yedic jxietry, there is no evidence of 
any difference in the cult. Such a state of things could be 
the result of either a total change from their original cult 
on the part of the Manvas, whatever it might have been, 
of a wholesale super- imposition of the Alia cult on the 
Manvas- There being no suggestion anywhere that the 
Allas hail spread their dominion over the Aiksvakns or 
over the other early Manvas the latter supposition would 
hardly be acceptable. The third possible alternative is that 
the so-called Yedic cult is Manva heritage taken over by the 
Ailas. Pargjter’s contention is a combination of the first 

(2) Loo. oit, p 312 

(S) loo oit, p 246 Bad F. N. 8. 

(4) Chitr&», Pr&ohina OhantiBkoftB (in Maiathi) under the tospecUve 
names, and S. V Ketktr, Mabarastriya J&&uako€a Vol III. 
pp. 87-116. 
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and the third alternatives. The conclusion becomes inevit- 
able that there is no evidence of difference in cult between 
the early MSnvas and the Alias or that the Manvas were 
very fundamentally influenced by the Alias in their very 
early history, and not as Pargiter holds only in their later 
history when he opines that it was the reformed Brahma- 
nism that was passed from the Bharata kinf^dora to 
Ayodhya and Videha . 

Pargiter himself notes the tradition which makes Sibi 
Au&inara <ind Gadhi the earliest among the Alias to chant 
hynins, ‘taking the kingly -lists of the sautic tradition as 
authoritative, though it does not mention a Paurava king, 
whoso name according to the I'edic tradition is Trasadasyii 
and who was a hymn-maker, anywhere in the Paurava 
line. The next proto -historical person to compose hymns 
was Yi&vamitra. Now Sibi is only sixth in descent 
from Maudhatf, the first protohistorical personage and 
Gadhi and Vi&vamitra IX and XI. In the opinion of 
Pargiter the next great stage m the composition of the 
hymns began with Bharatas contemporaries, j, e. those who 
were 23id m descent from Maudhatf, who were Brahmins 
or Brahmins turned Ksatriyas. The Vedic tradition men- 
tions a number of kings, like Madhuchhandas, the son of 
Visvarnitra and others, who were hymn makers but in the 
lists of the Sautic tradition the next hymn-maker who 
gets a dynastic place is Pratardana of KasT, t'wo genera- 
tions above Bharata Clearly in Pargiter's theory we are 
asked to believe that the inspiration of hymn-chanting 
which was a heritage of the Mauvas vanished on their 
having communicated it to the Adas. Generally, under 
conditions of such transfer literary activities as other cul- 
tural activities burst forth with greater vigour than formerly. 
The explanation of the apparent contradiction of this 
general law must lie in the fact that a number of kings 
and priests mentioned in the Vedi tradition as hymn-makers 


(5) Loo oit p. sit- f. o. 2 
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must have flourished during this intervening period end 
some even before that, though they have failed to secure a 
place in the lists of the Sautic tradition. One such speci- 
ally noteworthy case may be singled out for mention. It 
is that of Trasadasyu. Pargiter himself suggests that 
these were two Trasadasyus with two Purukutsas as their 
fathers- He makes the Paurava Trasadasyu far later than 
the AifcvsSka Trasadasyu but offers no explanation (if the 
fact that he is not mentioned in the Puranic lists, ex- 
cepting the trite one that he and his father belonged to 
‘‘some minor dynasty derived from Bharata ; and are un- 
known to hsatnya fame.’’® The more probable situation 
would appear to be that there were two Trasadasyus who 
were contemporaries and well-known. The Sautic tradition 
with its evident partiality for the Aiksvakas took care to 
retain the name in the IksvSku line while the Vedic tradition 
impliedly derived the later Iksvakus from the PHrus whose 
chief was Trasadasyu. If the Paurava Trasadasyu would 
thus* prove to be a contemporary of the Aiksvaka Trasa- 
dasyu, the hymn-making activity of the Adas would be 
more or less contem])orary with that of the Mfinvas. Thus 
the main contention about the hymn- chanting heritage of 
the Minvas b-ised on the ground of time-sequence in tra- 
ditional mention may be found to be more apparent than 
real. 


There are a number.of other personages traditionally 
known to be hymn-makers, who are either mythical or semi- 
mythical. Among these figure Manu himself, Purflravas, 
Manu’s sons Nabhanedistba and Saryati, Nahusa Minava, 
Yaygti, Pfthu Vainya, PrthuS son Tgnva, from among the 
ruling families and Chyavana Bhargava, Kavi Bhargava, 
Dianas Kavya and others of the priestly famihes. Pfthu 
Vainya and his son Tanva are not placed in the Pauranic 
dynastic lists and one wonders whether this Pfthu fs the 
same as the AiksvSka Pjrthu, who is the 6th king in the 
6. Loo. oit« pp 13B-34 — 
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Aiksvflka genealogyi Leaving him aside as also ManUf 
the common ancestor of both the Ailas and the Manvas, we 
have three semimythical personages of the Aila family and 
two of the MSnva whom the Vedic tradition regards as 
hymo-makers. Surely this participation in the hymn-making 
activity does not entitle the MSnvas to claim a superior 
position and Pargiter has certainly gone wrong here beci.use 
he has chosen to attach very little importance to Vedic 
tradition even in the field where it deserves to be attended 
to with respect. 

The IksvSkus appear to be connected with the Alias by 
marriage from very early times. The daughter or grand- 
daughter of Kakutstha, the 4th king in the IksvSku family 
was married to a brother of Tayati, the 6th king in the 
Aila line PGru, the 7 th king in the Paurava family, had a 
princess of Kosala as one of his wives. “ Jananaejaya I, 
the son of Purii, married Sunanda, a Magadha prmcess. ® 
Yuvana&va,fatner of the great Aiksvaka monarch MandhSty, 
married GaurT, the daughter of Matinara, 19 th in the 
Paurava family. Mandhaty himself married the daughter 
of Sa&abindu, 20th in the Yadava line. Jahnu, 23rd in the 
Kanyakubja family, married MandhatrS grand-daughter.^^ 
Do such early marriage-connections support the claim that 
the Iksvakus were non-Aryans ? It appears to me that 
such free intercourse could result only between stocks 
which are not separated by a great difference in speech and 

culture. 

Pafffiter thinks that his inference of three originally 
different stocks with their linguistic separateness drawn 

7. Pargitor, op oil p. 167, 

e« Chitr&v, op. cit p 389 (feforenoe Mbh Idi, 63,'89, Knmbliakoflaeo 

Ed), 

9 . Ibid p 193, 

10. Pargiter, op. oit ,p. 83, 

U Ibid V 141, 

IS. IWd. p. 156. 
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from traditional history and the expansion of the Aila 
stock known from traditional history taken together explain 
the peculiar distribution of linguistic affinities of the 
various modern indo-Aryaii languages made so famous by 
Sir George Grierson His statement of his view and his 
argument is rather laconic and slurs over facts. The lan- 
guage of the mid -land was the language of the Adas in 
their advanced cultural stage. Branches nf this Ada stock 
afterwards colonized the Punjab on the west, Kadnawar 
Gujarat and the north-west Deccan on the South, and east 
and south Bihar .and Bengal on the east. The language of 
the Allas of the Madhyadesa went into the formation of the 
raidlandic modern language, while the later expansion of 
the Allas gave rise to the outlandic languages. On this 
hypothesis it is clear that the common features of the out- 
laudic languages must be the consequence of the uniform 
Alla language of the midland, which the later Adas carried 
with them to their new homos. If so the peculiarities 
which have led to the grouping together of the present 
so-called outlandic languages must be exactly those which 
they must have had in common with the language of their 
parent midland. Thus those common features instead of 
distinguishing the midlandic from the outlandic languages 
would rather class both of them together, a conclu- 
sion quite contrary to what Pargiter supposes his hypo- 
thesis proves. If, oil the other hand, it is argued that the 
special affinities of ihe outlandic group of languages are 
due to the common substratum of the outlandic regions 
then the expansion of the Adas in these regions has no 
specific uiflueiice on their linguistic history. Thus the 
inference about throe stocks and traditional history do not 
find any additional support in the peculiar distribution of 
the linguistic affinities of the modern Indo-Aryan tongues. 

Further according to Grierson the languages of the 
eastern Punjab, north eastein Bajputana, Gujarat and Oudh 
are intermediate between the midlandic and the outlandic 
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languages. As regards the mixture iu Oudh he opines that 
the midlaud-language ‘ has not established itself so firmly 
as it has in the west and south.’ Now Oudh or the 
province with AyodhyS for its capital, iu the opinion of 
Pargiter, was originally Dravidian. The Oudhian mixture 
therefore can only be between Dravidian and midlandic 
Aryan. Outlaudic Aryan thus cannot have any particula 
affinity with the Oudhian tongue apart from whatever it may 
have in common with midlandic Aryan. And yet Grierson’s 
conclusion postulates a rather closer affinity of Oudhian 
with outlandic Aryan. On Pargiter ’s showing the Punjab 
and Rajputana were colonised by later branches of the 
midlandic Aryans and his theory fails to provide for the 
factor that must have caused the mixture of which 
Grierson speaks. The case of Gujarat may be treated as 
in some degree parallel to that of Oudh with this exception 
that whereas Oudh was not colonised by the midlandic 
peoples Gujarat after the early cessation of the Manva 
dominance, was wholly under the sway of the mmdlandio 
Aryans, 

Thue it IS seen that the inference of Pargiter is rot at 
all supported by the so-called pecuhniies of linguistic affini- 
ties and that it is rather coniradicttd by their supposed exis- 
tence. As for Pargiter ’s contention that the outspread of the 
Druhyus over the western f'ront.tis of dn Punjab a few 
generations after Mandhatf’s pressure against them % e about 
1600 B. C. according to him, marks the over-flow of the Indo- 
Aryan Adas into Iran, where they carried ‘their religion’ and 
might have alsc ‘led to the geneses of the Iranians,’ I wonder 
if any scholar working on the problems^of Iranian and western 
Asian history will consider it to be a suggestion worth-while 
entertaining. Here I wish to point out a difficulty which, it 
appears to ma, has-escaped Pargiter’s notice The second great 
stage in the composition of the hymns of the Bgveda began, 
according to him, about a hundred years after the date he 
suggests for the penetration of the Druhjus into the western 
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r^gioas b3yaai the Hiuiukush. The sacrifice of the i® 

a cult waicK rjqaires uhree tires for its ritual performance* 
Unless it can be proved that the three — tires-cnlt was not pre- 
valent among the Druhyus we must take is that the'religion 
which the Druhyns must have earned to Iran was ihe sacrifi- 
cial cult With three fires Yet the religion of the Iraniars is 
a single fire-cult. Is there evidence to show that ihty had 
originally a three — fires-cult which was later simplified into a 
single-fire one ? 

Consideration of Pargiter’s contention that Brahmanism 
was a Manva institution and was ‘alien to the earliest Adas’ 
who ‘appear to hav'e been their own sacrificers’ may best be 
made by investigating first, the chronological conmciion ci 
the different stocks with priestly families and their treaiment 
of their priests or Purohitas and second, the attimdi ot ihe 
early kings to Brahmins as a class 

Pargiter points out the very early and long connection of 
the Vasuthas with the Ayodhya family and the early connec- 
tion of two scions of the Bhargava family with the Satjatas 
and the Danavas. Chyavana was (he Purchita oi Sarjaii tf 
Kathiawar and USanas Sukra of the Danavas. Ot the le- 
maimng renowned Brahmin families the earliest Afigirasas, 
leaving aside Bfhaspati, the priest of the gods, weie pntsis 
to MSndhfitr of AyodhyS, some of the individual members 
being a little later connected also with the kingdom ot Yaitali 
and with Harischandra of AyodhyS. The Alreyas established 
themselves at the Haihaya court after the Hadiajas tad 
quarrelled with their ancient priests the Bhigus The 
KffSyapas and the Agastyas are still later, though the former 
are associated with one of the branches of the Allas, go ihe 
early priestly families were patronised by the nci -Aiyan 
stocks and there is nothing in the names of families which 
really conflicts with this conclusion. Kai^a^a is vtiy much 
like Kaiipu, the ending of the nanae of ihe I a, 13 a Bjinja- 
kaSipuand may be non-Ar^an. and Airi m ght bt 
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non- Aryan quite as wall as Aryan.” “The only names that 
^iiaasibly ara Sin^krit are Bhfgu and Vaaistha;” but the 
cw j f i TO has wjra dafimtely the priests of the non- Aryan kings 
in tha earliest history. 

T) fcaki thi consideration of the names of the principal 
P’lMjly fira hes it miy be pointed out that Prof. Arnold J- 
Toynbee'"^ equates the Bhpgus with the Thraco-Phyrgian- 
spiikini^ Brigoi of the Balkan Peninsula and the Bebryces 
ti ll Popyi^es of Anatolia and the Ka§yapas with the Cassio- 
pi*ich‘ neighbours of the Bngoi. As Pargiter himself is 
mclme i to look upon other names as Indo-Aryan and as the 
d labtful name of the Kasyapas and that of the Bhfgus are 
1 1 1 i-E IP opvin It IS clear we must regard all these priestly 
f iro as having Aryan names. If we find them serving as 
chiplains to royal dynasties a priori we should conclude that 
thiy hid impoied their religious or ritual system on their 
roy il pi'Tons or that their royal patrons were of the same re- 
lig.ous and cultural heritage as themselves. Priesthood, there- 
fore, whether first found associated with the Manvas or the 
Adas, apart from the consideration put forward above about 
the' Aryan-linaage of the MSnvas, must be held to be an Aryan 
institution. 

As for the association of the priestly families with royal 
pirn 1 ig H It must be mentioned that if tradition connects 
thi sem -myuhical Vasisthas with IksvSku and others of the 
Ik'e/ika fimily it also mentions a Vasistha as the priest of 
PurUravas.i^ If U§inas l^ukra m the priest of the Danavas 
Brhaspati, an Angirasa, is the priest of the Devas at the 
same time Leaving aside these semimythical personages 
Pargiter himself looks upon the priest of TrayySrupa as ‘the 
earliest Vasistha who has a definite position ’ Thus the ear- 
liest semihistorical Vasis-^ha is associated with the SOth king 

13 A Study of History vol II, pp 435-436 

14 Chitr&v, ioo, oitt p, 334 (referenoe to Brahma Par&u *9 151^ 8-10 

audPadma Parana Bhumikhat4&) l08) 
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in the genealogical lists. The Atri family gets associated 
with the Haihayas of the Aila stock throagh Datta Atreya, 
who seems to have been the first definite Atreya to be a 
pnest, and is mentioned in connection with the Haihaya king 
Arjuna KSrtavTrya, who is Slst in the list It is the Afigi- 
fasas who are mentioned as priests of the first proto-histo- 
rical king, MSndhStf of Ayodhyft, the 21st in the list. Thus 
it Would appw that the first definite person to be mentioned 
as a priest is Chyavana, the Bhargava, and he is associated 
With Sa»’y5ti in KathiSwar. As Vie tween the Vasisthas and 
Atris there 18 almost no priority of mention as the definite 
priests of a protohistorical king. The mention of a ViSvfi- 
mitra and of a Ka&yapa as priests is only later by a genera- 
tion or two. 

There is reason to believe that the Bhygus and Atris had 
more ancient connection with the Aila family as their priests* 
ApnavSna, a Bhargava only about two generations later than 
Chyavana, married the daughter of the Aila king Nahusa. 
Prabhakara, the Atreya, married the daughters of BaudraSva 
17th in the Paurava line. To me it appears that such re- 
lations with scions of priestly families suggest aiitecidanl cr 
con^equist priestly help to the royal personage. It is well 
known that the anchorite RsyaSrnga wa.s secured In DaSara- 
tha throug.i the offer in marriage of hisfriend''s daughter.’^ 
SarySti got the services of Chyavana through his daughter 
SukanyS who was given in marriage to the seer. Similarly 
Maruttaof Vai6alT requleted the valuable services of Sam- 
varLa, his priest who helped him when his hereditary priest 
abandoned him, by giving his daughter in marriage to him. 
and Syavgsva, the Atreya, sacrificed for king Rathaviti DSr- 
bhya and married his daughter. It is not at all unhkely, 
therefore, that the Atris acted as priests, though not as here- 
ditary ones, as early as RaudrSsva, the 17th Aila, whose son^-in- 
law PrabhSkara became. If this argument is accepted as valid 

15 Chitrar, loo, cit, p 84. 

16- Ibid. p. 189 

17' Pargiter, loo, oit, p. p 157, 230. 




then the priority of priestly association with a protohistorical 
king goes to the Atris among the priests and the Pauravas 
among the kings, excepting of course the case of Cl ayvana 
BhargaVa and his pa'ron Saryita MSnava. 

Let us now see what the Brahmanic tradition has to say 
about the antiquity and sanctity of the various priestly 
families. First of all there are the re])Uted Prajgpatifc or mind- 
born sons of Brahma from whom the Hindu section of the 
mankind is supposed to have been produced. Comparing 
the lists as given in the Manusmrti, the Mahabh^rata and 
the Purftnas, one finds that though the number vanes from 
seven to ten and more and different names occur in the 
different lists giving altogether seventi en different perso- 
nages'® some names are consianf throughout. Atri and 
Aflgiras are always present in all these lists* whether the 
PrajSpatis are enuraerf.ted or (he Maharsis Vasistha and 
Marichi are omitted lu one list and Bhrgu m two.^'* Manu’s 
list,*® which is perhaps the most complete, has two addi- 
tion il Oii'^s, Prach'Uis .md Narada, of whom the former may 
b* considired to stand lor Uaksa of somcof thedists Thus 
the tradition of Atns being one of the .oldest families is 
preserved ni this mythological account of creation. 

Secondj v/e have the great Rsis or the seven Rsis counted 
m various places The Vispu PurSna enumerates the following 
p (fsona as the great sages of the Vaivasv.ita Manvantara or 
th? present age of the creation. Vasistha, Ka§yapa, Atri, 
Jamadlgm, Gautama, Vi§vainitra and Bharadvaja^h The 
id 3a of the seven Rns as the most ancient seers occurs in the 
Rg.^3di, where th^y are called divine and are named indi- 
vidually ill the Satapatha Brahmana and the Brhadarapygko- 
paniiad and are identified m the former work with the seven 
stars in the constellation of the Great Bear The latter 

18. Wilaon H. H. VtSwt Puraw (trans ) p 50, f. n 

19. ibid p 49, f* n. 20 Manusmrli I, 35 

20. Wilson, loo. oit p. 264 

21* Maodonell, f$dic Mythology y p, 144. 
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work names them as Gautama, Bharadvftja, Vifivftmitra, 
Jamadagui, Vasij^ha, KaSjapa and Atri.^^ The two lists, 
that of the Visnu Purapa and that of the Upanisad, agree in 
the namjs of the individuals but not m the order. That the 
individuals in this group all figure in the group of the so- 
calbd Gotrarsis is significant Gotrarsis are those sages 
with reference to whom all the known Gotras or family- 
uamis were classified at a particular time.^^ 

Baudhayaua, who deals with the classification of the 
Gotras, also enanojrates the seven Rsis as Jamadagm, Vi§va- 
mitra, Atri, BharadvSja, Gautama, Ka§yapa and Vasistha,^* 
1, e the individuals are the same as m the above lists but 
the order is different. ASvalayana mentions the same indi- 
viduals as seven but with a still different order.^^ 

Both these authors add the name of AgSstya to this group 
to mike their group of the Gotrarsis.^® It is to be noticed 
thit the famous Bhfgu and Angirasa families are conspicuous 
by their absence in the lists of the Maharsis or the seven 
R ns as well as in those of 'the eight Gotrarsis, both of them 
bung represented by their descendants. 

In Ep-C mythology there is evidence of jealousy and 
p’Hi aXi->Mng imiig th^'prr^stly families. We find a de- 
clarition the Bhtgus, the Afigirasas, the VSsiethas, the 
Ks&yapis, the Agastyas and the Atreyas are ‘ the best Rsis 
m the worH.’^^ Yat at one place in the MahSbharata it is 
stated thvt originally thire were only 'four Gotras, viz . of 
An-^iras, KnSyapi and VSsistha. Pargiter baa laid 
sfcrMS on t'y proVv^ his content on that the early 

Brahminic priestly families began with the non-Ailas.^^ 

2^ Vsdic Tndesa^ I, p 117 

23 Karandikar S V Hindu Essitga my i Pp. 60. 

24 tbid p« 31. 

25 Ramaprasad Chaoda, Jndo-A'i^yon p 19. 

26. ibid p. 19 and Karandikar, loo cit p 24. 

37. Hopkinst Myihologyy p. 178. 

28* Op cit p. 186» 
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KiSyapas as Pargiter himself points out are definitely 
kaowa Co bi of later origin than the Bhfgne, the VSsisthas 
or even the Atreyis and yet they are here counted among ihe 
original Gotras. This discrepancy may be explained, I think, 
as the result of the evident Bhfguization of the extant Mahfi- 
bhSrata, which is so clearly demonstrated by Dr. Sukihan- 
kar.29 One Ka&yapa is venerated by Para§urfima, the 
Bhfirgava hero of the epic, and it is likely that ihe redacter 
in his partiality for the Bhargavas has also glorifitd the 
person who was respected by ihe greatest of the BhSrgavae. 
But the omission of lAtri is not easily txplaimd unless ne 
grant that there was some tradition regarding the later origin 
of the Atris. 

This conclusion, the priority of the Bhfgus, the Afigi- 
rasas and the Vasisthas, is further strengthened by the fact 
that m the Bgveda the Pitj-s or ancient fathers are Navigiis 
Vdirtipas, AhgirasaS; Athaiwans, Bhfgus, and \’aBistha6.2® 
The omission of Atri is particularly to be uottd m view of 
the importance he has in the Bgveda. 

Vedic tradition exhorts that a Bhfguor Bhargava should 
be a ho tf or a particular functional prast at the BajaiOja 
sacrifices*^ and it narrates a legend which-is purported to 
explain why originally only a Yasistha or a person of the 
Vasistha Gotra could be a Brahman or a particular functional 
priest and also to suggest that "Vasisthas were ihe first Purc- 
hitas of the people.** The Bgvtda itself, on the olher 
hand, describes Atri as the seer of the five tribes, indicating 
thereby that he was the Pnrohita of an imporiant section of 
the Vedic people.** Brahmanic tradition locks upon him 

29. AmtaU of tho Bhandarlar Ortevtal Rettarch IntMute, Vol. XVllI, 

Pp. 176 

30. MaodoDell, too. oit. p. 170. 

81. pr«f. A B Keith, in lodiku Culture Vol 111, p. 424, 

32. V edio Index, II, p 276 xnd Chitr&v, Ico. oit p. 5lS. 

81. lixidoneU, loo cit p. 145. 
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vfith pirfcicula? rej'ard ae the greatest of the sages who deve- 
lop 3d tha sacrificial technique. This must be the reason why 
whin the of a hymn is not known it may be fathered on 
to Atri. That is why also at a particular stage of the begin- 
ning of a sacrifice an Atreya is required to come forward tor 
being accorded honour. The question asked js “Who is an 
Atreya,” indicating that only an Atreya is entitltd to the 
great honour of begumiiig the operations m connection with 
a sacrifice. The statement in the MahabhSrata that the 
Bhfgus were the priests of the Ksatriyas^® may not. be 
attached any importance topn view of the evident Bhfguiza. 
tion of the work. 

1 may leave this discussion with the conclusion that 
there is ample evidence to consider the three priestly families 
of the Bhrgus, the Ahgirasas and the Yasisthes as the oldest 
and that though the Atris are a very ancient family there is 
some triditiorial evidence to look upon them as somewhat 
junior to these three. It is also clear from the traditieaial 
account that though the Atris were somewhat junior to the 
Bhfgus, the Aiigirasas and the Vasisthas, their part in the 
development of the sacrificial ritual was the most signi- 
ficant and that they were the priests most widely recognised 
in the early Bgvedic age. The Vasisthas would appear to 
have been originally priests for a particular function like the 
Bhfgus but were soon recognised as the general priests of 
the people like the Atris, 

The attitude of kings to their Purohitas does not 
appear to have been uniform through the ages. Apart from 

influence of ideas in their development on this attitude 
individual differences in temperament between king and 
king must have existed and a uniform behaviour pattern, 
one of utter submission, need not be expected. 

34. Ketbar k.c. cit. Ill, p 483 II, p 213 

85. Eftr»iidikar, loo oit. p 68. 
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Nimi, the founder of the Vaideba dynasty, once wanted 
to perform a sacrifice but his priest Vasistha did not agree 
to conduct it whereupon Nimi selected another priest and 
completed his sacrifice.^'^ While Vasistha is represented ag 
the family priest of the Iksvakus, the great King Mandhaty 
had the Angirasas to official e for him. During his long reign 
there was once a great famine and Angiras telling him the 
cause of it to be the practice of penance by a lowcaste man 
asked him to kill him. But Mandhatr refused to do the 
evil act and tried to avert the effects of the famine by other 
means The behaviour ot Maudhatr may be contr<&ted 
with that ot his later descendant Sagara. Sagara had 
carried on a successful campaign agamst the Haihayas and 
was about to exterminate the foreign tribes like Sakas and 
Yavanas, when his priest Va-istha interceded on their behalf. 
Sagara is represented as 'laviiig desisted from his project 
though it was (juite a legitim ite plan of action from the 
political point ot view Muehukunda, one of the sons of 
Mandhatr, when defeated by Kubera's followers censured 
his priest Vas'stha and thus excited him to help bim.^’’ 
The fir>t priest of tin Haihayas were the Bhrgus but later 
on the Atreyas took their place. It is likely that the Hai- 
hayas had some differences with the Bhrgus and changed 
them lor the Atreyas whom also they did not treat very 
well. As tradition lells us the Bhargavas wreaked vengeance 
on the Haihayas. The joaiticular kings who seem to have 
thus behaved are probably Ar]uua KartavTrya and his im- 
mediate ancestors and descendant s.'® Satya^rata Trisaflku, 
the 32nd King in the Ik.vaku line and 9 steps earlier than 
Sagara, was disliked bv his father’s priest Vasistha 
Tri&aiiku seems not to have taken things lying down. He 
sought th" help of Vievamitra, who. perhaps out of spite 

3fi Chitrav, loc oit. p H02. 

37. Ib’d p 446 

38- Ibid p 596 and Pargiter^ loc oit p 270. 

39. Chitrav, loc. cit p 452. 

40. Ibid. pp. 116-117 
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for Vasistha or regard for TriSaiiku, readily granted it. 
Tri&aAku seems to have succeeded his father to his throne 
after prolonged humiliation and hardship and appointed 
ViSvamitra as his priest Mitrasaha KalmSsapida, 54th 
King in the IksvSku line, through some misunderstanding 
incurred the displeasure of his priest Vanstha and had to 
suffer for it.^* Janarnejaya II, 74th King in the Paurava 
line, 18 represented m the Vedic tradition to have engaged 
two priests and on another occasion to have rejected the 
Ka&yapas, who might have been his family priests, and got 
his sacrifice conducted by other priests. The same tradition 
tells us that the Ka&yapas ware afterwards reinstated *3^ 
Janarnejaya III seems to have engaged three different 
priests. His first priest was Soraa&ravas, Then he seems 
to have taken to Vai&Srapayana but dismissed him when 
bent on performing a sacrifice according to the ritual of the 
Vajasaneyms and engaged one of the latter school. This 
step, we are told, cost him his throne 

There are a number of kings mentioned in the Vedic 
literature, who cannot be properly located in the genealogi- 
cal tables presented by Pargiter, and may now lie referred 
to. There is first of all the great Agvedic Divodasa and his 
immediate successors. Three priestly families are mention- 
ed m their connection the Bharadvajas, the Vasisthas and 
the Vi&vSmitras. Bharadvajas an* represented, at another 
time, as praising Indra for having helped TnrvaySpa to defeat 
Divodasa and his allies.*’’ Tryaruna Trasadasyu, who is 
described in the Brahman ic tradition as an Aiksvaka, 
had a difference of opinion with his Purohita Vrsa Jana 
whom he accuses of murder. In the end the king had to 
seek for peace with his priest *6, Atyarati Janamtapi 

41. Pargiter, loo. oit pp. 205-06, 206, 

4S» Ibid* p 208 and Chiir&v, loc oit. p. 106 
48. Vedio index I, p 274. 

44« Chitr&,V| op oit, pp« 194-95. 

45 Vedio Index, 1, pp 319« 363 and II 454. 

46* Ibidl, p. 332, 
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employed Vasistha Satyahavya as his priest and asked him to 
help him to defeat the Uttara^Kuras to enable him to pay 
him his reward. Vasistha told him that no mortal man 
could achieve that feat and seeing that it was a trick to 
cheat him o£ his reward he got the king defeated and killed 
by a Saibya prince Kutsa Aurava is said to have 
murdered his priest because the latter’s father insisted on 
paying homage to Indra to whom the king was opposed.** 
Vi&vantara Sansadman set aside the Syaparijas who were 
probably his usual priests, and performed a sacrifice. One 
of them, however, succeeded in getting the king to reinstate 
them.*® 

The one conclusion that emerges from this account is 
that there is no material difference in the i attitude of kings 
towards their priests, whether they belong to the Aila or 
the Manva stock The later kings seem either to give in to 
their priests or to suffer evil consequences. Perhaps the 
kings, even late ones, belonging to other than the Ikgvaku 
family evince greater strength of purpose and more thorough 
ruthlessness than the Iskvaku kings. Another feature this 
account reveals is the marked tendency of the Vasistha 
family to be ov^er-bearmg towards their royal patrons and 
even to be revengeful, when defeated in their venture. In 
this connection the story of Marutta, 40th King of the 
Vai§alT dynasty,' is very instructive. Angiras was the 
hereditary priest of the family. After him Marutta asked 
Bfhaspati, presumably the elder of the two sons of AAgiras 
to officiate as his priest. Bfhaspati declined to do so being 
m league with Indra to foil the efforts of Marutta to excel 
him. Marutta thereupon induced Bphaspati’s brother Sam- 
vasta to officiate for him and with his help performed many 
wonderful sacrifices. We are not told of any evil conse- 
quences befalling Marutta,'’® On the other hand in a more 

47. Ibid. I, pp. 16-17. 

48. Ibid- 1 p. 162. 

49. Ibid, 11 p* d09« 

60t Ohiir&v, op« oit. pp« 435-6« 
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or less sirailar setting Nimi of Videha had to suffer for 
having not waited for his priest, who was a Vasistha. 

Pargiter lays much stress on what he regards as the 
great difference in the attitude towards Brahmins as a cLss 
of the Alla and the Manva kings, the former being represen- 
ted as haughty and eveu opposed to them. He iriutanccs 
Pururavas and Nahusa, who though extolled in general 
terms, ‘are severly censured' in traditional history for their 
treatment of the brahmins.’' As Professor N. ‘K. Dutt has 
rightly pointed out Pururavas and Kahusa are not the only 
bad kings typified in tradition and that the Manusmrti doe‘‘’ 
not mention Pururavas in its list of bad kings but include^ 
non-Aila kings like Himi, the son of fksavaku, and 
Vena."^ It may be mentioned that Pargiter’s way of looking 
at the examples given in the Puranas and elsewhere is not 
quite correct. The purpose of drawing attention to certain 
irresponsible and blamable activities of great kings is to ar 
culcate the need for self control in the minds of other 
kings and not to record a fact ; viz<, their ilhtreatmeiit of 
the Brahmins. Kautilya, for example, while exhorting hi.s 
ideal king to cultivate humility and self control names a 
few great kings of the past indicating the particular iveak- 
ness in their character w'hich led to their downfall. Thus 
Alla, evidently Pururavas, is said to have incurred rum 
throiigii greed, Talajahgha through angering the Bhrgusj 
and Janaineja\ a- -it would appear the third king of that 
name, w'ho was a descendant of tlie PSt^davas, is mearif — 
through disregarding Brahmins ’■ One of the commentators 
on Manusmrti, Sarvainanarayna, while commenting on the 
particular verse, wdiere'’' the list of fjreat kings fallen 
through lack of humility and self-control is gi^’on, states the 
particular weakness in the character of each which brought 
about his downfall. Thus Vena was destroyed through 


61 Loc^ O't, p. B05 ,52 Tht ArytinisQium of Indux^ p. 152 
52, Kautih>«m Artha^fistra by J Jolly, Vol I p. 7 
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pride and intoxication, Nahusa through intoxications and 
wrathfulneas, Sudas thro igh the same, Sumukha through 
greed and Nimi through exultation Even the great 
IksvSku king Mandhatr, one of the most pious ones, is re- 
presented as having got intoxicated and thus destroyed thro- 
ugh the machination of Indra, according to one account,®^ 
It appears to me that tiiis piece of evidence for proving the 
supposed animosity of the Aila kings towards Brahmins is 
very weak indeed and does not add to the strength of the 
chain of arguments Pargiter has forged to prove his theory 
of the non-Aryan origin of early Brahmanism. 

As regards the positive evidence of having taken active 
part in the performance of sacrifices Pargiter refers to 
Yayati’s sacrifices and their accounts in the Sautic tradition 
but discredits them because of certain anachronisms. About 
Pururavusa’s bringing of one fire from the Gandharvas and 
coiistifutiiig three out of it here marks that Pururavas and 
his successots must have performed some kind of sacrifaces 
without the aid of priests."'’ Surely this procedure is more 
than arbitrary. Of the Manva kings Sat jSti and Nimi are 
represented in the Sautic tradition as having sacrificed. 
Yayatis’ fame as a sacrificer seems to have been long re- 
membered and his vast sacrificial ground is believed to have 
been shown to Yudhisthira/''* The only ritualistic activity 
of the early Manva king, mentioned in the same traditon, is 
the performance of some funeral obsequies by Iksvaku with the 
help of Vasistha ’ The first proto-historicid king of the gene- 
alogies, \\ ho IS famous for his sac: ifice&,is Mandhatr of Ayodh- 
yS Similarly the earliest in the Ada family is Sibi Au§Tnari,“ 
who IS 6 steps lower than MandhStf. The tradition of Purfira- 
vasae having constituted the three"fold fire is narrated in 

54. Chitrftv, op oit , p 44G 

55. loo oit. 309« 

56. Glutr&v, op. cik p 465* 

57. WilsoD^B Purfiu^ (trans) p. 360 ^ and Chitrav op oit p# 572 
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at least two of the Puragas and in the MahabhSrata'^and can- 
not be BO lightly brushed aside. 

It appears to me that one inference to be deduced from 
this piece of traditional evidence, if tradition is to be trusted? 
is that the development of the large Srauta sacrifices wag 
the work of the very early kings who are represented in the 
Sautic tradition as having Lelonged to the PHrus, Further 
that the people, whose leaders were these kings, brought 
with them the cult of sacrifice with one fire only and 
that, if the region of the Gandhar^as can be placed in'the 
Gandharaadan mountains in the extreme north-west, they 
came from the extreme north west of India. 

So far I have considered some of the inferences drawn 
by Pargiter on the basis of the Saut’c traditional history^ 
taking it to be as correct as Pargiter would have us believe. 
Now I should like to point out some of the big gaps and 
serious discrepancies which exist m this tradition. 

Pargiter has tried to substantiate as much of the gene- 
alogical data as can be by reference to what he Ciills the 
contempoiary evidence of the Rgveda."’ I shall take up a 
piece, the most important, of this evidence, viz,, Sudas and 
the Battle of Ten Kings. First the Tftsus are one of the 
peoples, who are helpers of Sudas, whether they are the 
Bharatas themselves or a branch thereof or again a section of 
the Vi sislhas. 1 hey i re rev htie o be feund in the Sautic 
tradition. 

Second, the Turva§as, according to tradition, had occu- 
pied the Karttsa country m modern Rewa. They are 
supposed by Pargiter to have gone all the way up to the 
Ravi, more than five hundred miles north-west, to join the 
confederacy agaist Sudgs, It is difficult to see how they 
w ere, in the eastern dominion, affected by the exploits of a 

65. WiliiOD s V)?on Puifoa (ti8Bf) p 3t7 , VBJuiurfca 91, 48 Wbb, 
Parwiin 70, 21 (Bha:id»rkar ( ricnial Btstenh Iiiatitute Ed ) 
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king, whose main field of activity lay between the Sara- 
swati and the Jumna, perhaps the upper valley of it. This 
traditional location of the Turva&as does not explain the 
close alliance and friendship that is evident in their frequent 
mention together m the ^.gveda®^ with the Yadus. But worst 
of all, tradition here breaks down completely ; because accor- 
ding to it, as noted above, the TurvaSa family came to its end 
with Marutta, who adopted Duiyanta. It could, therefore, 
not have produced a king to fight with Sudan, who, acc- 
ording to the same tradition, is 24 steps later than Dufyanta. 
Here we have, if we place implicit faith m the all-round 
correctness of tradition, an impossibility in the form of a 
family being represented about 800 years after its end as 
being a flourishing or active one. Thh serious discrepancy 
by itself ought to be sufficient to discredit certain portions of 
tradition to this extent that we should frankly admit that 
the Battle of Ten kirig> i-^ not fully explicable in terms of 
traditional history of the Sutas. 

As for the traditional location of the Turva6as in the 
KarUsa country it may he jiomted out that there are clear 
traces of haziness m the tnidinon itself. One of Mann’s 
sons was Karhsa, to whom the country known as Kartlsa 
was assigned by Maim. Evidently the people who flourished 
there were warlike the Bhagavata Parana complimenting 
them on protecting northern India from rhe attacks of the 
southerners They seem to have been overpowered by 
Yayati, who is supposed to have assigned their territory to 
hi8 son Tnrvasu. The line of Turvasu is represented as 
having resigned there till their last king Marutta, 41st in the 
genealogical table. At some later time the original people, 
who must be believed to have managed to keep their name 
intact III spite of non-Kartisa domination for nearly 450 years, 
must have regained their dominion ; for we are told that the 
great king Vasu Chaidya, 78th in the genealogical table 
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oooqured the Karttfa country The truth appears to be 
that the Sautic tradition is pitching up its genealogical 
fabric from whatever shreds of floating knowledge it comes 
across without any means of ciieckuig. That the Karusa coun- 
try was known as such even much later is evident from the 
^act that Kautilya mentions it as one of the regions whose 
elephants were famous.®’ It is luteresting to observe in this 
connection that the Turvasas too were well-known for their 
fleet horses in the Vedic age.' ' 

Third, the Druhyuos, who are represented as among the 
opponents of Sudas in the Battle of Ten Kings, had, as tra- 
ditional history has it, been driven into Gandhara more than 
600 years before it. The descendants of the 38th king in 
the line were oriented towards the north and the west lieyond 
India. One fails to see why they should have joined hands 
with some of the people to the east within the borders of 
India to make war with Biidas, whose exploits need not have 
troubled them. If they did have connections with India, till 
so late, how is it that traditional history shows almost no in- 
terest in them ? The participation of the Druhyus in the 
Battle of Ten Kings, attested to by the Rgveda, is thus not 
explained, if we trust traditional history given by the Sutas, 
as the whole truth. 

Fourth, the Matsyas, who too ajipear among the ene- 
mies of Sudas, seem to figure in the Sautic tradition only 
with Vasu Chaidya, who is 9 steps later than Sudas'’® Par- 
giter sensing the difficulty, remarks : “ The Matsyas existed 
before (probably as a Yadava tribe), because they were 
opponents of Sudas.” 
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Fifth, about Sivas, who fi^ura among the oppouents of 
Sudfis, it is to be observed that Pargiter equates them with 
Sivis, ‘who were Anavas,,’®^ He fails to notice the repeti- 
tion thus caused, as the Anus are already mentioned among 
the foes in addition to the Sivas, who are represented in 
their map by the authors of the Vedic Index as occupying a 
territor}’ between the Indus and the Jheluin. In providing 
the particular five sons to Yayati and locating them in the 
various regions tradition is only groping in the dark in order 
to fit the few known factb into a fullfledged scheme in which 
they are really uncouth. It is clear from this discussion that 
traditional history breaks down when it is laced with mou 
or less contemporary account of the Battle of Ten Kings. 
This in itselt should prove to be a sufficient warning for 
modern scholars to take traditional history with a good deal 
of caution and not to make it the sole arbiter of the ancient 
history of India, 

Further, Professor N. K. Dutt rightl} objects to Par- 
giter’h suggestion that Paflchajaua as applied to Sudas m the 
Sautic tradition is a mistake for Paijavana, the patronymic 
under which he is known in the Vedic literature ’’V But it 
does not mean therefore that the t^^o Sudas are necessarily) 
distinct. It appjiiKi to me tin t the title ol Pafich.ijana was 
given to Sudas as the leader of his five tnbjs and is presei- 
ved in the Sautic literature. The term Pan<hajaiia oeiurs in 
the Bgveda ; and as the nime of a region was preserved 
down to the days uf Ivautilya, ™ who mentijiis i( as a coun- 
try which produces only low grade elephants. Jtmu-talso 
be noted that the tradilioii of a Panchajaua Prajapati with 
Asikiu as lus iluighter is presor\-ed iii the Harivarhsa,'' 
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There seems to be a facile tendency in traditional 
history to provide kings with names which are the same as 
those of the countries over which they rule, Sudyumna is 
said to have three sous of whom Gaya and L tkala, were con- 
veniently enthroned in the city of Gaytl and the Utkala coun- 
try. As if this one king Gava was not suflScient to make the 
name permanent we get another Gaya this time from the 
KSnyakubja line I who is about 27 steps loiver than the 
first Gaya, carving out a kingdom in Magadha, p region 
which lay for ages next door to the iksvSkus, the Ka&is and 
also to the original Paurav^as of Allahabad. Similarly it is 
hard to lielieve th.it tlie open corridor of GandhSra' reinamed 
unnamed till the Druhyus, pressed by Mandhatf and a 
little later by the Sibis, produced a king of that name and 
installed him in that country. 

Traditional history tells us that both the eastern regions 
of Anga and Magadha were ruled, and perhaps to some ex- 
tent colonised, by the Anus in the reign of the 26tb king of 
the line and the former definitely in the reign of the 41st 
king and the latter in that of the 29th king of the Kinyakubja 
dynasty and again in that of the 7 8th king of the western 
branch of the Anu family According to the generally 
accepted view KikaUi in the Rgveda refers to Magadha and 
the pissage in which the word occurs refer.s to the customs 
of the people of M.igadlia b.nng not similar to those of the 
Vedic .singers. Yaska definitely speaks of it as the habitat 
of non-Aryan folk,s. A passage in the Atharvaveda, which 
is a charm to drive aw.iy fever, embodies the desire of the 
singer that fever may dwell amongst the Agftas and the 
Magadhas as well as among the GandhSris and the Muja- 
-ants. This passage makes it clear that in the opinion of the 
singer the Ang.is and the Magadhas were peoples who were 
outside the pale of Aryandora like the nations on the extreme 

72 Pargitcr, op oit. pp. 264-65, 281 -82 j 
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northern and western borders of India, The VrStyas are 
believed to have lieen the inhabitants of Magadha. The 
VrStyaado notappeiir to be a non- Aryan people but an 
Aryan nation which had no connection with the Vedic 
Aryans, The Satapatha Brfihmana speaks of the easterners 
as the Asuras. ” Thus Vedic tradition agrees in looking 
upon the AAga Magadhas as not belonging to the Vedic 
group of Aryan nations. The Sautic tradition, on the other 
hand, would have u«r beUf*ve that at least the reigning dynas- 
ties and perhaps even a sec ion of the people of Afiga and 
Magadha were of Vedic Aryan extraction. 


Traditional history tells as, as is stated above, that the 
Alias began their rule in Allahabad and their main line, the 
PauravaS| reigning at Allahabad dragged on an insignificant 
existence till the time of Dusyanta the 43rd king, failing to 
record the name of any king between Tim&u, the 20th and 
Dusyanta, the 43rd. During all this time a numbe'* of poll" 
tical commotions and territorial conquests all round then* 
dominion and beyond it took place; and yet their dominion 
remained as if it were a charmed region though under the 
rule of rather weak kings. All this appears to me as rather 
unreal and to be met with in mere schemes. A powerful 
but an overpowered nation called the KSksasas seems to have 
been in existence south of Allahabad and Ki§i; for tradi- 
tional history tells us that the Rgksasas occupied KS§i about 
the time of the famous king DivodSsa and held it for two or 
three generations. The KamSyana describes Allahabad as 
situated “ in a great forest, opposite SfAgaverapura the capi- 
tal of a NisSda kingdom”. But Pargiter attaches no im- 
portance to this description as it does not fit in with the 
Sautic tradition that by the time of Dgi&arathi Rima, who 
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looks further afield to Mathurfl, on the west, and also per- 
haps the Vindhyas on the south, for kingdoms for his 
brothers and sons, it was included in the Vatsa dominion. 
Ayodhyfi, Hastinapura, MathurS^ KS&i, KauSimbi, Ujiain, 
Girivraja and Pataliputra have been known to have been the 
capitals of powerful dynasties more often than once during 
the protohistorif period of India, But is there any mention 
of Allahabad as a capital in any other piece of tradition but 
this one about budyuranii and PurUravas and Pllru ? 

This (llsaussion regarding the discrepancies in the tradi- 
tkinal history itself and those between it and other pieces of 
traditional evidence ought, [ think, to convince an impartial 
student that the Sautic tradit'on cannot be used as the sole 
guide either for the reconstruction of ethnic or even of poli- 
tical hi-^iory of India, The true procedure must seek the 
way of dravring upon both the Vedic, the Brahmanic and 
the Sautic sources. 


77) pp» 87C. 279 , 
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SKANDA- THE ALEXANDER ROMANCE 
IN INDIA. 

N. Gopala Pillai, m. a- 

The marvellous exploits of Alexander the Great startled 
and thrilled the world. East and West vied with each other 
n paying him divine honours during his life and after his 
death. Myths and legends woven i round him, embroidered 
with all the glowing colours of imagination spread through 
the Continents. The lands he conquered and those be- 
yond them told his tales in diverse tongues. Greek and 
Latin, Syriac and Arabic,' Ethiopia, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Armenian, Persian, EnglisL and French, German and Italian, 
and even Scandinavian, Languages of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa enshrined in prose and verse the immortal i-omaiice of 
the Macedonian Prince. Those were days when religion 
held sway ovei ihe minds of men His tolerance of faiths 
other than his own, his cosmopolitan outlook in matters 
religious, inspired as it was by a vein of deep mysticism 
helped him ‘ “ wherever he went to treat with respect the 
local religion." His attitude towanls the religion of the 
Persians, his greatest adversaries, the destruction of their 
sacred books at Persi'polis is one of the rare exceptions to the 
rule of his general tolerance. The Arabs worshipped him as 
Iskandar ^ Dhu’lquurneiii, (two-horned Alexander) and even 
Islam ^ adopted Iskandar among her prophets, and carried 
his forgotten fame back into India He was the first Aryan 
monarch to become a God. ’ 

When these various nations with whom he came into 
contact have preserved various accounts of his life and 
conquests, have elevated him to the position of a Superman 

1. Hogarth’s Philip and Alexander of Maoedtm, p. 281. 

2. Wlieoler’a Alexander theOieit, p* 334. 

3. QuSarthp, 270 

4. Ib. p. 281. 

5« U. G Well’s The Ojclini of History, p 224^ 


and God, it is strange, if it a fact, that Ancient Indian 
Literature alone is oblivious of him. Great scholars and 
historians have noted this phenomenon of apparent silence. 
But they are not surprised. Indians are a peculiar race. 
India ignores and forgets. ^ “ It is a conspiracy of silence.** 
India remained unchanged. The wounds of battle were 
quickly healed . the ravagi>d fields smiled again. ® No 
Indian author, Hindu or Jain or Buddhist makes even the 
faintest allusion to Alexander or bis deeds,” asserts V. A. 
Smith, and he quotes with approval the lines by Matthew 
Arnold . 

“ The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain. 

She let the legions thunder past, 

And plunged in thought again.’’ 

It is a peculiar theory which holds that man in the East 
is radically different from members of his species in the 
West His skin might be dark or brown, but his normal 
reactions to external stimuli cannot be different from those 
of his fellow beings elsewhere. The sun might sliine brighter 
on him and the hue» of land and sky might be more gorgeous 
around him ; but the fundamentals of human psychology 
remain true everywhere. And the vaunted greatness of 
historians and scholars cannot repudiate the patent facts of 
the character of ‘Homo Sapiens’. 

If the Indian mind does not materially differ in funds- 
mental facts, the question naturally arises *' Are there 
allusions or references in Indian Literature to the conquest 
of Alexander and if so, what ?” 

This paper is an attempt to trace those references that 
lie scat:ered over the vast range of Indian Literature. 

6. Maxrnviller’H “Imtia what om it teaoh iw " and V. A. Smith— 
Early History of and Cambridge Aaoidot History, Vol* 
VI, p- 434 . 

7# V. A* Smith— Early History of India, p, 426» 
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tn Persian and Arablicand Jn Eastern lanpiages genet*- 
ally, it is a well-ki'own fact that Alexander is known under 
the name of Iskandar, And it is natural, if Indian 
languages have u .ed his name, it might be a variant of its 
Asiatic form. What form could it normally assume in the 
ancient Sanskrit language ? We are familiar, through Bud- 
dhist sources with the Indianization of the name of the 
Qraeco-Bac riau King, Menander.*^ It occurs as Milinda. 
On the same analogy, Iskander regularly becomes ‘Iskauda-’ 
It is next an easy step to treat the initial ‘I’ as a case of 
prothesis**^ as it obtains ngularly in Prakrits, and arrive at 
the Sanskrit form “ Skanda ” But a suspieion might lurk 
whether it is not a case of philological legerdemain. The 
name of Skanda is familiar in Sanskrit, in Indian languages 
and literature in general. But has it anything to do with 
Alexander the Great ? Is it not an isolated case of accidental 
coincidence ? It behoves us to examine it further. 

If there are historical facts of the life and deeds of 
Alexander analogous to those of Skaudi as we gather from 
Indian literature, if there i^ corroboration of material details 
in the lives of the two, we have to pause before we reject the 
hypothesis us idle, far-fetched fancy. 

At the outset, it roust be borne in mind that many long 
centuries have sped since the days of Alexander of Macedon . 
A tangled mass of myths has grown around his name and 
eclipsed his true history. The folk-lore of centuries embo- 
dying the exploits of local heroes lies entwined over the gar* 
bled tales of Alexander, often distorting them beyond re- 
cognition. The life of Alexander by a Pseiido-Cullistheues 
gained unmerited currency and the brilliant hues of lurid 
fiction threw facte into the shade. We have, then, to ex- 
tricate historical matter from the cobwebs of age-old legends. 


9. Milauda panha 
10. Cf. Stri. (|Bkt.) Itthi (Pit.) 



Alexander was' a prince, and* KumSra which means a 
prince in Sanskrit is a Hynonym of *Skanda.' He was a war- 
lord and leader of an army , and Senai.i wbitb means the 
leader of an army io again a name of Skanda. The lance 
was Alexander’s favourite weapon, and the weajion of Greek 
soldiers in general, and Skanda is called ‘Sakti-dhara’ (lance- 
bearer). These are resemblances which may gam weight in 
the light of other evidences. 

The fondest hopi and proudest ambition of Philip of 
Macedon, Alexander’s father was to lead a Crusade against 
Persia after achieving a Pan-Hellenic Confederation. The 
memories of the incursions of the barbarian hordes from 
Persia who devastated the smiling lands of Greece and sub- 
jugated her inhabitants, were still there in the minds of men. 
But J Philip did not live long enough to see the fructification 
of his hopes. It was left to his son Alexander to fulfil the 
dreams of his father. The conquest of Persia and the esta- 
blishment of a World Empire under Hellenic supremacy was 
his greatest ambition. The defeat of Darius was perhaps 
the greatest event of ins life. And Skanda was born for the 
slaying of Taraka, the asnr.t, who menaced the peace of the 
world. Now Taraka, is but the sanskritization of Darius 
‘DSra’ of Eastern legends (Darayavus of the Persian Inscri- 
ptions). Darius m Persian means preserver or protector, 
and Taraka in Sanskrit also means preserver or protector. 
There is at once the similitude of sound and sense. Against the 
advice of Parrnemon, Alexander fired Xerxes’s palace 
at Persepolis as a sign to all Asia that Achaeraeind rule 
had ended. And with the death of Darius and the complete 
conquest of Persia, Ahura Mazda, the God of Persia was 
naturally dethroned, and there appeared in his stetid the new 
Arayaii God from the West, Alexander. The sway of Ahura 
Mazda waned with the vanquishing of Achaememd power. 
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Alexander coaid legitimately be spoken o£ as having crusKd 
Ahura Mazda, the guardian deity of the King of Persia. 
Skanda is referred to as Mahisgsuramardaua. Now» 
Mahifgsura appears to be the natural sanskritized form of 
Mazda-Ahura. Jn the oldest portions of the Avosta, this 
compound word does not occur in the form of Ahura 
Mazda It is Mazda Ahura But the Sanskrit form ii' a 
much- disputed point. Various scholars of repute have 
essayed at length to arrive at the Sanskrit equivalent of 
Ahura Mazda. That Asura is the Sanskrit equivalent of 
Ahura is admitted by all. But controversy crops up, when 
we come to the equivalent of Mazda. 

Dr. D. B. Spooner connects it with Maya (Zoroastrian 
period of Indian History, T. K. A. S. 1915, p. 63—89). 
The regular Indian equivalent according to the Indologist 
Dr. Thomas and philologists like Dr. Brugmann (T. R. A. 
S. 1913, p. 78) is ‘medha’. On the strength of a passage 
m the Rg. Veda “ Mahas putraso asuraeya vTrah” (Rg. 
10-10-2), It lb pointed out that Mazda corresponds to Mahas- 
1 venture to suggest that the Mahisasura of the Pur. 
gQas IS but a Sanskrit rendering of the Mazda Ahura ot the 
Persian, Mahisa l>emg equvalent to Mazda. 

But even m the Vedas, the word Mahisa is used iii the 
sense of the great or the venerable. The Upadi sutras de- 
rive it by aifixmg qisae’ co mah, (avimahyoj tisac 
tTnl-l8). Jilanendra SarabVati explains Mahisa as Mahauaiid 
quotes ‘turiyam dliani.i rnahiso vivakh’ ‘utu mata mahisam 
anvaveniit’^^ in support of his view; and Muz is admiftedly 
ihe Avestic eqiuvalenl of Sanskrit 'Mah’. Compare also the 
leminine form MaliisT which means a queen. The word 
Asum which originally possessed a good signification came 
to acquire a bad import, prob.ibly after iho nft lietween 
Persians aiul liido-Aryaus, 

14, PlOc^^dUl^8 and TiaUKuttinnH iht‘ First OrK’Dtal Guulei«noo, 6 
Vi Ki Btijwade, 
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Alexander married the beautiful princess Roxana tlie 
daughter of the King of Bactna; and Skanda is said to have 
married Sena or Deva Sena, daughter of Mftyu according 
to Skanda Parana^*' and daughter of Prajapati according to 
the Maha Bharata.’” Now it is a well-recognised principle 
of language that proper names are contracted m actual 
usage, and the end often chosen to designate the whole. It 
was 'an accepted lule in Sanskrit Katyayana says’^ 
“ vinapi prat3ayam purvottarapadayor lopo vdcyrih’’ and 
Patanjah adds, “lopah puivapadasya ca”. Sena is but the 
latter part of Roxana ill-disguised in Sanskrit garb. And 
the form Devaaena is but a Sanskrit rendering with a view 
to preserving its sense, as Roxana is derived from the root 
’ raz ’ to ‘shine’ just as deva is from ‘div’ to ‘shine’. Evi- 
dently the king of Bactna is denoted by the W'ord Mftyu. 

On his march into India, Alexander crossed the Hindu 
Kush mountain, througli the Ivoashan pass.^* The Macedon- 
ians who served with Alexander called the mountain Kau- 
kasos, perhaps to flatter Alexander-’ ittnbuting to him the 
highest geographical adventure, tlie passage of the Caucasus. 
The name Hindu Kush is but a corru^ited form of Tndicus 
Caucasus’. ‘Graucasus’ which means ‘white with snow’ is 
the original Scy tine fonr of the word Caucasus-* Skanda 
19 referred to a.', ‘Kraufica darapa , and Krauiica is admitted 
on all hands to be the u.iuie ol a mountain pierced through 
by Skanda. Kalidasa refers to this mountain pass as a pa- 
ssage through which swans make their seasonal flights*^* 
He but echoes the idea of the MahabhSrata which says ‘teiiu 
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hamsSd ca grdhfSs ca mcrutn ^aechanti parvalam.^*’' Now 
Krauiicha iH a more proximate variant of Graucasus than 
Kush’ is of Caucasus. And the identification of the Kra. 
ufica pass with Koashan if natural and legitimate. 

We next come to one of the most interesting facts of 
history. Chandra Gupta Maurya, the first Emperor of 
India, while yet boy, had seen Alexander “the invincible 
splendid man from the West’’, -‘Tiater on when he became 
a great King, Chandra Gupta worshipped Alexander among 
his Godh.”^'’ It appears a curious fact that a Hindu King 
]iaid divine honours to a foreign pnnce whom he had him- 
self beheld. But the whole norld liad recognised his divin- 
ity. Even the democratic cities of Greece deified and ador- 
ed him. Egyptian priests hid acclaimed lum as the son of 
God and God, and set their seal of assent on the flagrant 
faith m his divinity Alexander is said to have visited the 
temple of Ammon Ra in the oasis of Siwa, He advanced 
into the mysterious inner sanctuary, and the image declared 
“Come son of my loins, who loves me so that ] give thee 
royalty of Ra, and the Royalty of Horus. I give thee the 
valiRiice, I give thee to hold all couiiiries and all religions 
under th>’ feet, I give thee to strike all the peoples united 
together with thy arm”. 

It was not a notion new to Egypt. ‘‘ Innumerable em- 
pires consecrated to the Sun extended around the Nile. Mi- 
llions obeyed the will of one. What the ruler dreamed was 
fashioned by his slaves with their myriad hands. Every- 
thing was possible to him. The King wa.s the son^ of 
God. -.All obeyed him as (he descendant of the original coii- 
(]^ueror. Because tliut first conqueror named himself King 
and son of the Gods, all believed him Here, m the East, 
it is possible to say to human beings, ‘T am your God,’’ and 

25. M»lmbharatha VanaparvanCh 227t 33, 
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all believe.”^® That frame of mind is not the sole monopoly 
of the East. In the West also that has been the case, and is 
so perhaps still. Heroes, princes and prophets have been 
deified in the East and the West from time immemorial* 
The pages of history are strewn with the broken images of 
God Kings of all times and climes. The elevation of a single 
man to power without adequate checks leads him to the dizay 
heights of megalomania; and people under his power bow 
before him and pay divine homage; and others take up the 
thread whore they leave it. From neolithic days when the 
symbolic sacrifice of a god-king was performed for the fer- 
tility of the crop, 2'* down to modern times the belief in the 
divinity of the chosen man has persisted. The Pharaohs of 
Egypt, the divine raonarchs of Peru,"**’ Alexander and Cae- 
sar are but a few examples. Dr Kosemberg. chief of the 
Department for the Ideological Training of the future Ger- 
man Nation IS reported to have said ‘'We need a son of God. 
Today, there stands among us one, who has been especially 
blessed by the creator. No one has the right to find fault 
with those of our people who have found their son of God 
and have thus regained their Eternal Father.^' No wonder 
Herr Hitler, the leader of Germany is lieing deified. 

And in the East, the Dalai Lamas of Tibet and the 
Emperors of Japan, not to speak of a host of other princes 
and priests, are living examples of accredited divinity,^^ 

The tendency to regard a great and strange foreigner 
as a god is no less marked. ‘The Greeks were quite fami- 
liar with the idea that a passing stranger may be a God. 
^ • 
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Homer says that the Gods in the likeness of foreigners roam 
up and down cities”.®* And, Alexander was no ordinary 
foreigner. He had captivated the imagination of the world. 
He himself had a vague faith in his divinity. His followers 
confirmed it. And Chandragupta might have been influ- 
enced by the prevalent craze. His matrimonial alliance with 
Seleucus who succeeded to the throne of Persia might have 
made it tactically opportune, and politically expedient. For 
Indian corroboration, we have the much-disputed passage of 
Patanjali’s MabShhasya commenting on Pfiniui's Sfttra 
“JivikSrthe oi’panye” (5-3-99) “ Sivah Skando viSSkha iti, .. 
mauryair hiranygrthibhir arcah prakalpitSh”. No one ques- 
tions the fact that the Mauryas had something to do with 
the images of Skanda, But who v;ere the ^lau^yas referred 
to here? And what did they do ’ Images are made for. wor- 
ship or for sale or are carried from door to door and alms 
collected by mendicants. And ‘ Mauryas ’ referred to here 
cannot mean a class of irendicants. The passage is “Mauryair 
hiranyarthibhih” The word ‘hiranygrthibhih is significant. 
Beggars do uo*^ go about asking for gold. It refers to kings. 
Then are more than half a dozen places in the Mahabhasya 
wheie occurrs the '.sentence ‘arthina& ca rajaiio hiranyma 
bhavanti’’®'’ where it refers to a fine or punitive tax collec- 
ted by kings. The passage might nauiially rtfer to a kind 
of religions tax collected by the Mauryas and probably intro- 
duced by them on the model of the practice of Babylonia 
where the whole land belonged to the God.®® There might 
have baeu panodieal rel.gious processions carrying the image 
of God, when collection was made from house to house. It 
18 a custom that obtains m India even at present. Now Ma- 
ytlra Vahana is a synonym of Skanda’. He is pitcured as 
riding a peacock. That the Mauryas derive then* name from 
the Word ‘moriya’ which meant peacock and that the peacock 

34 Odyssey XVII and Plato g Sophist. 
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w,i« he symbol o£ the Mauryan dynasty are facts now atl. 
milled by most scholars ol note The MahSvaiii^a TtM ex- 
]tlains Unis tiie origin ol ihe (enii Mauryan 

“Th(< app 'llalion ol ‘Montan KiVv'i.gns’ ).'■ ch iwc d l‘i(»m 
(he ausp eious eircunislanec inuh r wli.eh llunr ca- 
pital, wlueh obtained (he name ol Moriva, was 
e.dled inlo exis'cuee. 

‘'Wliih' } [ llvud fhKt'n l#y tho raisfo* tunes produced hy 

the ar “f (piinoe) Y nU udhabo, certain mi'inbers of the Saky* 
iim‘ lotreatinpj Himavauto, diaaovercd a delightful and beauti- 
tulluiatjon ^vol)\ra^or' d, and sUnated in the midst of a forest 
<i£ h^fiy ho and other tn es Tufluonci^d tiv the detnre of Bottling 
there ^ they found a tow n a place where several great roads 
jnet, aurrminded 'by durable rampart S) having gates of defence 
tberoin, and einiielli'^hed \Mtb dt Iigiitful odihces aid pleasure 
gardens Moreowr that (ait}) h.ivmg a row of hnildings 
coven d with tibs, which wore ananged in the pattern of the 
plumage of a ]>eaoi'Ok'R npoic> and as it resounded with tiu notes 
of flo( ks of ‘Konohoi and ‘MayuroN’ (pea owls), waa 8<> oaliecJ. 
Kioiii this oiTGumstinoe th^se fiakya lords of this town, and 
tie ir chiMri a and desccndrints were renowned throughout Tambu 
dipu b> tie titb of 'Morns F'ojti this, the dynasty has been 
called lh( Mon} an dvna3t^ 

J. Przvluski says*' “Muyura once admitted into the 
religious literature, had evolved like other Indo Aryan 
words. 1 he existence of a Prakrit form ‘Mora’ explains the 
name of the Maurya dynasty. This word which the Chinese 
translators render by “the family of the Peacock” is to be 
classed with Matanga amongst the names of tribes and 
royal clans related to .uiimil or vegetable”. Dr. Kadha- 
kumad Mookerji lemarks’’' ‘‘The connection of the Moriyas 
or Maurys ^\ith the peacock is attested by interesting monu- 
mental evidence One of the pillars of Asoka shows at its 
foundation the figure of a peacock, while the sculptures on 
the great Sanchi Stufia depict the peacock at three places. 

37. Maxmullci s A History of Anoiont Sanskrit Literature, p. 146. 
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feoth Foucher and Sir John Marshall agree with Grunwedei 
that this representation of the peacock was due to the fact 
-that the peacock was the dynastic symbol of the Mauryas.’’ 

Weightier evidences cannot be cited to prove that 
Maj'ura or the peacock symbolizes the Mauryas. It is 
needless to say that the usual derivation based on the as- 
sumption that Mura was the name of Chandragupta’s mother 
IS lU-founded. As the Mauryas were responsible for the 
introduction of tins worship, and as tiiey might have led 
the processions carrying the image, Skanda must have come 
to acquire the a[)pellaiion of Mayura Vahana It tallies 
with the evidence of the Mahabha^ya and corroborateB 
western evidence of Chandragupta’s Alexander-worship. The 
identitiy of tiie real animal which conveyed Alexander is 
.still preserved in the ritual proi'eesions of the image of 
Skanda mounted on a jirancing charger sculjitured with 
realism. The piactue obtains generally on occasions of 
religious proce.ssions .ind particularly when the ritual of a 
mimic fight between Skand.i and the Asiira is staged ^®The 
Maliabliarata oorrolxnati-s the evidence of the ritual. “Lohi- 
ra&vo mahSbShur hirapyak.ic acah prabhuhi ” 

♦’In Margelaii of Ferghana, his red silken banner is 
shown even at })rcsent. 1 he Mahabliarata states. ^ PatSkS 
karttikoyasya Vi&akha'ya ca loliifa’d" 

It IS an undisputed tact that Alexander was regarded 
.18 the sou of God. Even before the oracle of Ammon Ka 
proclaimed liis divine parentage, there were <;ircumstance.s 
which tended toward.) a growing credence in the divinity of 
his origin. Wlieelcr remarks” ‘‘The conhdence in an 
ultimately divine origin was an essential part of every family 
tree umoiig the noble liimihes oi the older (:Jrc('co All the 

40 M* Bh Vwiftpaiva, Ch 232-69 

41 The Caiubiidgo Ancient History Vt 'I VI p 435. ^ 

42 M. BK Vannvaparva Oh, 231 2^. 
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heroes were sons of Gods. If Mi nos was the son of 
Zeus, Theseus must needs, as Bacchylides’s paean, XVII 
shows it, prove himself Poseidon’s son”. Alexander’s 
mother Olympias who was steeped in the religious mysteries 
of a semi-Greek land, in the dark cults and orgiastic practices, 
spells and incantations of a primitive religion, made no 
secret of her conviction that he was the son of god. Even 
Philip suspected his legitimacy, and the tale went round that 
the arch-sorcerer Nectanebo, the last Egyptian Pharaoh had 
visited Olympias in the guise of the ram headed Ammon and 
that he was Alexander’s real father Olympias was elated 
when reports reached her of the oracular confirmation of her 
conviction. The miraculous success of his military ex- 
peditions augmented further the growing belief ; and Skanda 
is referred to as l&astlnu, the son of god 

Zeus Ammon is often portrayed with the horned head 
of a ram. And Alexander, the sou of Ammon, caint to 
acquire the image of hia father Avith horns spr nging up from 
his head. The coinage of Lysimachus has preserved for us 
the profile of the two-horned god, the Dhulcjurnein of tlu! 
Arabs and their Koran. Chaga mukha ur Chaga vaktra 
which means rara-faced is, again, one of the synonyms of 
Skanda.^* 

The Pancatantra asks, 

“ Visput silkararupepa nifgarupo raahan psijj 
^apmukhali chagarupepa pujyate kim na sadhubhif’ 

I 46. 

“Vispu m ihe form of a boar, the great seer in the form 
of a deer and ^amnukha in the form of a rain — are these not 
worshipped by piou.s men?” J i was evidently a popularly 
known fact expressed by the author of the ParicutHiilra fables 
that Skanda was worshipped m the foiitiol a ram. It might 
have been so during his days. But who in India knows 
now of such a worship as that? Who would not be surprised 

44. S* bhdtT& bhagkvaa nAkli} o rak^aus ehagamiMiat tada Maha Bharata 

in, Ch, iM, 61 





by the epithet ohaga-makha applied to Skanda as we find 
in the Mahabharata? These are feicts that could not be 
ignored. These are strange corroborations that stare us in 
the face. 

We pass on from the historical facts of his life to the 
domain of Mythology and Romance to which bis name was 
transported on the wide-spread wings of popular fancy. 

^^“Arouud him the whole dream-world of the East 
rook shape and substance j of him every old story of a divine 
world conqueror was told afresh. More than eighty version? 
of the Alexander-romance, in twenty-four languages have 
been collected, some of them the wildest of fairy tales ; they 
range from Britain to .\lalaya ; no other story in the world 
has spread like his. Long before Islam, the Bysantiues 
knew that he bad traversed the Silk Route and founded 
Chubdan, the great Han capital of Sianfu ; while the Graeco 
Egyptian Romance made him subdue both Rome and 
Carthage, and compensated him for his failure to reach the 
eastern Ocean by taking him through -the gold and silver 
pillars of his ancestor Heracles to sail the western. In 
Jewish lore, he becomes roaster of the Throne of Solomon, 
ami the High Priest announces hmi as ruler of the fourth 
World-Kingdom of Daniel’s Prophecy ; he shuts up Gog and 
Magog behind the Iron Gate of Derbend, and bears on h.s 
shoulders the hopas of the whole earth ; one thing alone is 
forbidden him, to enter the cloud-girdled earthly paradise- 
The national legend of Iran, in which the man who in fact 
brought the first knowledge of the Avesta to Europe jierso- 
cutes the fire-worshippers and burns the sacred book, 
withers away before the romance of the world- ruler ; in 
Persian story he conquers India, crosses Thibet, and subdues 
the Faghfur of China with all his dependencies ; then he 
turns and goes northward across Russia till he comes to the 
Land of Darkness. But Babylon, as was fitting, took him 
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farthest : for the Babylon-mspired section of the Romance 
knows that he passed buyond the Darkness and reached the 
Well of Life at the world’s end on the shores of the furthest 
ocean of them all”. 

In the hill-state called Nysa, overshadowed bv the 
triple-peaked Mount Meros, probably the Modern Koh«i- 
Mor,*® Alexander came into ^contact with the tradition that 
the Greek god Dionysos was the founder of the city and was 
the first to conquer India. Arrian tells us that^'^ “he heard 
that the Arabs venerated only two gods, Uranus and 
Dionysus ; the former because he is visible and contains in 
himself the heavenly luminaries, espicially the sun, from 
which emanates the greatest and most evident benefit to all 
things human ; and the latter on account of the fame he 
acqu rad by his expedi tion into India. Therefore he thought 
himsdf quite worthy to ba considered by the Arabs as a 
ttiird god, since he had performed deeds by no means 
inferior to those of Dmoysus”. Was he not himself the 
accredited son of Zeus ? Arrian refers to a current story 
of Alexander reeling through Carmania at the head of a 
drunken rout, dressed as Dionysus Dionysus too is a ram- 
headed god, the first to conquer India. And the identi- 
fication IS slowly effected. But Mr. W. W. Tarn*® is in- 
cliind to suspect the truth of this identification. He says, 
“Thweon, Alexander was deified at Athens, though the story 
that he became a particular god Dionysus, seems un- 
founded”. He concedes the existence of the story. Only 
he suspects its authenticity. 

The truth of the story of this identification is borne out 
by the Indian account of Skanda. Most of the ideas current 
in Greek Mythology concerning Dionysus are available in 

46 The Early HUtory of India by V. A , Smith, p* IW. 

47. Arrian's Anabasis of Alexander, translated by S. Obinnoek. 
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the Indian version. Wbat are the salient features of the 
conception of Dionysus? 

The origins of the cult of Dionysus can be traced to 
P’^ehietoric times. Dionysus was originally a nature god of 
fruitfulness and reproduction of all trees and vegetation. 
Thus in Indian tradition, Skanda is equated with ‘ V i&akha, 
or ‘Bhadra&Skha^ (the God of the auspicious or Golden 
Bough) evidently referring to tne deity of vegetal re- 
production. These words are remnants reminiscent of the 
ancient cult of tree-worship, suggestive of Dionysusj 
Dendrites. VidySrapya, the philosopher saint speaks of the 
prevalence of tree-worship which persists even to the present 
day, in India. 

“Antaryaminam arabhya sthavarante&avadinah 

santy a&vattha’rka vam&adau kuladaivatadarSinab” 

Pancadasi VI, 121. 

In .Europe and Asia, where trees and creepers were 
worshipped during spring and harvest festivals from the 
earliest times, a ritual, symbolic wedding of the tree with 
some creeper was often celebrated.'''^ And poetic imagination 
everywhere pictured trees and creepers in intimate sexual 
relation. 

“Paryapta puspa stabaka 8tanS,bhyah. 

Spurat pravilostha manoharfibliyab 
LatSvadhUbhyas taravo’pyavapur 
Vinamra SSkha bhuja bandhanani” 

Kum a rasambhava. 

And ill South Indian tradition, Skanda, equated with 
BhadraSftkha (He of the Golden Bough) is represented as 
marrying valli, the creeper. The real original character of 
this God and his spouse is preserved in tradition as well as 
in places of worship, particularly in Ceylon, where adjoin- 
inff the temple of Skanda there is a close preserve of corn- 
field. 


to. Twer's The Golden Boogh Vol. I, p 346* 



Herodotus®^ speaks of Dionysus as la late addition 
to the Hellenic gods. “Whence thetgods severally sprang, 
whether or no they had existed from all eternity, what 
forms they bore — these are questions of which the Greeks 
knew nothing until the other day, so to speak. For Homer 
and Hesiod were the first to compose theogouies and give 
the gods their epithets, to allot them their several oflSces and 
occupations, and describe their forms”. 

The worship of Dionysus is said to be of Thracian 
origin. But the fundamental conceptions underlying the 
rites and ceremonies of Dionysiac worship are the common 
heritage of various nations. Yet there is no reason to doubt 
the veracity of Herodotus’ statement that the worship was 
new to Greece. New forms of ritual and new ideas might 
naturally have been grafted on to the old existent ones. 
And that is always the case with religion even when the new 
one appears to differ radically from the old. The residuum 
of old faiths remains and through a gradual process of 
osmosis diffuses into the new. 

The cardinal notions of the cult of Dionysus are evident 
from the Bacchae of Euripides (Prof. Gilbert Murray’s 
Translation). 

“Achelous’ roaming daughter, 

Holy Dirce, virgm water, 

Bathed he not of old in thee 
The Babe of God, the Mystery? 

When from out the fire immortal 
To h unself his God did take him, 

To his own flesh and bespake him*’. 

In the Bacchae, Dionysus is fire-born and attended by the light 
of torches. He is Dithyrambos'’* the twice-bom; born from 
fire and again from water. The water-rite or baptism is an 

51. Rawliosoa's HerodotQB, Vol, II, p. 82. 
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ancient ritual. The baptism of fire and the baptism of water 
are meant for the magical acquisition of strength for the 
child. And it has survived tin Christian ritual to the pre- 
sent day in one form or another. 

In fire is a great strength, and the child must 
be put in contact with this strength to caich its contagion 
and grow strong. The water-rite, baptism, has the same 
intent. Water too is full of sanctity, of force, of ‘mana’ ; 
through water comes the birth into a new life”. 

Now we could trace this Bacchic idea in unaltered form 
even in the Upanisa Js. The Katha Upanisad says, 

“Ya imam madhvadam veda 
Atmanam ]Tvam antikat 
I&aiiam bh'utabhavyasya 
Na tato vijugupsate — etad vai tat 
Yat pilrvam tapaso jatam 
Adbhyah piirvam ajayata 
Guham pravigya tisthantaro 
Yo bhiltebhir vyapasysta — etad vai tat”. 

Katha IV, 5 and 6. 

‘‘He who knows this mead-eater 
as the In mg soul at hand, 

Lord of w hat has been and ;vhat is to lie, 

He shrinks not from Him. This verily 

is that. 

He who fiiot from fire was born 
from ivaters, of old, was born 
Who in Mystery entered stands, 

Who was seen by creatures”. 

Whatever be the metaphysical interpretation given, the fact 
remains that there is unmistakable parallelism between these 
passages from the Bacchae and the Ka^ha Upanisad. The 
fire-born, water-born mead-eater who stands in mystery 
cannot escape our notice* 
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Later Sanskrit literature, particularly Classical Sanskrit 
Dramas, abound in descriptions of Vasantotsava or Madanot- 
sava. The Vasantotsava was a regular Bacchanalian festival 
conforming in all essential details to the authentic western 
type. Compare the description in the Ratnavali of SrT 
Harsa. 

Preksabva tavad asya madhu matta kimiuTjana 
Svayamgraha gfhTta sfhgakajala prahSra liftman 
nagara jana janita kautnhalasya samantatah 
Sabdayamana raardaloddSma carcarT 6abda 

mukhara 

rathya mukha SobhinaR prakTrpa patav9,sa puflja 
pinjarita daSa dii^amukhasya saSrTkatSm madana 
mahotsavasya’'. 

Ratnavali, Act, I 

Skanda is frequently spoken of as the son of fire 
(aguibhu) the son of the Ganges (Gafigasuta) and Mystery 
(Guha). 

'’^Dionysus is also described as the son of Semele, the 
Earth Mother. ‘‘He is not only son of Scinele, of Earth» 
but son of Semele as Keraunia, Earth the thunder-smitten”. 
It was appropriate in her case as bride of Zeus, the god of 
thunder. Euripides has rendered the conception into im- 
mortal verse in his Hyppolytus, 

“0 mouth of Dirce, 0 god-built wall 
That Dirce’s wells run under; 

You know the Cyprian’s fleet foot-fall 
Ye saw the heavens round her flare 
When she lulledto her sleep that Mother 

fair 

Of Twy-bron Bacchus and crowned her 

there 

54. Prolegomena to the Study of Qreek Religion b> Dr. J. £■ 
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The Bride dE the Dladed thunder: 

For her breath is on all that hath life, 
and she floats in the air, 

Bee-like, death-like, a wonder 
Jr the prologue of the Bacchae, Dionysus himself is made 
to say 

“Behold god’s son is come unto this land 
Of Thebes, even I, Dionysus, whom the brand 
Of heavn’s hot splendour lit to life, when she 
Who bore me Cadmus’ daughter Semele, 

Died here. So, changed in shape from God 

to man, 

I walk again by Dirce’s stream, and scan 
Ismciius’s shore. There by the Castle side 
I see her place, the Tomb of the Lightning’s 

Bride” 

Now the word Keraunia regularly sanskritized becomes 
snravana. 

Compare the analogy of Ionia which adinittc'dly becomes 
yavana. 

Skanda is Saravanabhara, born of Saravana But the usual 
Sanskrit etymology of Saravana a “forest of reeds” seems 
quite natural, when this original signification was lost 
through the lapse of time. He is also referred to as 
MahTsutii, ’*’ the son of the Earth. 

According to Greek Mythology, Dionysus, the son of 
Zeus, was nurted by the nymphs Uyades. Ihey were 
originally twelve in number and five of them were placed 
among the stars as Byades and seven of them under the 
name of Pleiades, out of gratitude for their services 

And according to the Indian Myth, the six stars 
Kfttikgs or Pleiades were the nurses of Skanda, and thus he 

66. Qai^&flutftBtvam svamatena deva Svah&maluki-ttik&nani tathaira 
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acquired the name of KSrrttikeya. This particular corrobor* 
atioa is worth noting. The myths are identical’ The 
same star group figures in both in the capacity o£ nursing 
nymphs. It is an interesting fact. 58 The constellation of 
the Pleiades looms large in the imagination of all primitive 
peoples The coincidence of the rising or the setting of the 
constellation with the commencement of the rainy season 
might have made the primitive man associate these stars 
with agriculture. This belief was current in both hemis- 
pheres. The aborigines of Australia, the Indians of Para- 
guey and Brazil, Peru and Momco and North America, the 
Polynesians and Melanesians, the natives of new Guinea, 
the Indian Archipelago, and of Africa hold this star-group 
in veneration, Greeks and Romans and ancient Indians 
had noted the heliacal risings of this constellation. Natur- 
ally enough, scars which were associated with the rams and the 
fertility of the crops were regarded us the nurses of the god 
of vegetation and fertility. 

“Dionysus is a god of many names; he is Bacchos, 
Baccheus, laccho-i, Bissareus, Brornios, Euios, Sabazios^ 
Zagreus, Thyoneus, Lenaios, Eleuthereus, and the list by 
no means exhausts his (itks”. Many of them are descriptive 
titles. “Certain names seem to cling to certain places. 
Sebazios is Thracian and Phrygian, Zagreus Cictan, Bromios 
largely Theban, lacchos Athenian,’’ 

Zagreus or the Cretan Dionyftos is the son of the God- 
dess Mountain Mother clay impression of a 

signet ring found at the palace at Cnossos, we come across 
the figure of the Mountain Mother. On the apex of the 
mountain, there she stands wuh two fierce luountain-rangiug 
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lions on either Bide, with an extended weapon, imperiouB 
and dominant”.®® Behind her is her shrine with columns, 
trident-shaped. The tnStlla-shape is unmistakable. Now 
turn to India. Skanda is the son of PSrvatT Umi. I 
venture to suggest that PSrvatT Umi is an exact rendering 
of Mountain Mother. Of course, a curious etymology of 
Umi has been given b} the Puranas, which we hnd, is 
followed by the great poet, Kalidasa. 

“Umeti mitra tapaso nisiddhi 

Pas'eid uinikhyani sumukhT jagima’' — Kumara- 

sambhata. 

“Forbidden by her mother from jieiiaiice, with the 
w'ords “U” “MA” (0 don’t) the graceful girl later 
acquired the name of Uma”. 

The ingenuity of the etymology !*> transparent ]n fact, the 
word Uma seems to be related to the Semitic word ‘Umma' 
which means mother; and Amba and Ambiki are other 
names of PirvatT, 

The worship of a Mother Goddess was prevalent thro- 
ughout Asia. It obtained m Egypt and'from thireitis 
s.iid to have passed on to Greece. Herodotus asserts, ‘‘The 
Eyptians, they went on to aflirm, first brought into use the 
naines of the twelve gods, which the Greeks [adopted from 
them; and first erected altars, images and temples to the 
gods; and also first engraved upon stone the figures of 
animals In most of these cases they proved to me that 
what they said was true George Kawlmson remarks 
“There is also evidence of the Grei>ks having borrowed much 
from Egypt in their early Mythology as well as in later 
times, after their religion had long been formed.’’ In 
Egypt we find a Goddess “standing on a. lion, like ‘Mother 

56. Ib P 497. 
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Earth* ’’who is mentioned by Macrobius®® (Saturn, i, 26 ) 
We find her again on Assyrian monuments. The very 
name of the Egyptian Mother Goddess is ‘Maut’. The 
comments of the great scholar G. Rawlinson on this point 
are again worth quoting. “Besides the evidence of a com. 
mon origin, from the analogies in the Egyptian, Indian, 
Greek and other systems we perceive that Mythology had 
advanced to a certain point before the early migration took 
place from Central Asia. And if in after times each introdu- 
ced local changes, they often borrowed so largely from their 
neighbours that a strong resemblance was maintained; and 
hence the religions resembled each other, partly from having 
a common origin^ partly from direct imitation, and partly 
from adaptation, which last continued to a late period”. 
But whether the early m.gration took place from Central 
Asia or not is a question beyond the purview of this }>aper. 

We have already referred to Dionysos btong Jiortra^td 
as ramheaded and Skanda being Chaga-mukha. It is mterc'S- 
ting to note, in this connection, that he is refi'i-red to as 
‘Naigaraeya’ in the Mahabharata. Would it not be possible 
that this Word has its origin in misreading and mis-BpeHmg 
the word Nysian, Dionysos being taken to mean the N}sian 
God. Such a suspicion is strenglhmed by the large varui^ 
of forms in which the word Naigarneya occurs in various 
Works, It occurs as Nej&mesa in the Gj-hya Sutiasol Afeva- 
iSyana and Sankhayana, as Naigamesa in SuSruta and as 
Neme&a in the Mathura Inscription ”■* Prof. Pargiter gives 
various illustrations of flagrant misreadings of names 
Naifieya or Naifiayeya meaning Nysian whould have eanly 
assumed all these various «forms. 
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The Indian legend concerning the origin of Skanda is 
vague, vacillant and divergent. Different sources give diff- 
erent tales. The Mahabharata has two or three varying 
versions. The tone of dubious hesitancy is patent. The 
first version of the story goes that Vasis^ha and other fsis 
were offering a sacrifice. Agni, being invoked, descended 
from the sun, entered into the fire and received the oblations. 
Issuing forth from the fire, he beheld the lovely spouses of 
the seven ?.8i8, bathing pleasantly in their hermitages. They 
shone like golden altars, pure as the crescent moon, like the 
flames of fire, and all as wondrous as stars. The mind of 
Agin vva.s upset. He became the slave of his passion. Know- 
ing no other means of quenching his lust, he entered into the 
domestic fir • and b.dield them and touched them with his 
flames Thus ho dwelt for long enamoured of these lovely 
women. But his heart’s desire was unfulfilled, and in distress 
and despair, he decided to abandon his corporeal form and re- 
tired into the forest Now Svahft, the daughter of Daksa 
had fallen in love with him- Her amour was unrequited, 
and she now found an opportune moment and a clever ruse. 
She assumed the forms of the wives of the six fsis, cue after 
another, and enjoyed th^‘ bliss of union with Agni. But she 
was not able to impersonate Arundhati, the chaste wife of 
Vasis^ha. Thus, 

“six times was the seed of Agni thrown into the reser- 
voir on the first of the lunar fortnight. Dis- 
charged there and collected, that set d by its energy 
generated a son. That which was discharged 
(Skannn) being worshipped by the fsis became 
Skanda” 

(Vanaparvan Ch. 227). 

Satkftvatas tu mkfiptam 
Agne retaib kurfl.ttama 
tasmin kuijde pratipadi 
Kiminyfi svihayS tadS 



tat akannam tejaai tatra 
samvftara jauayat eutam 
rsibhit skannam 

Anayat skandatSm tatak- 

Vanaparvan, Ch. 227 (17-18). 
It is evident that Siva of Rudra does not come in liere, nor 
do the Krttika stars* In tkc next stage, Agni is equated 
with Rudra and the Krttikas are slyly smuggled in. “Brah- 
mins call Agni Rudra ; therefore, he (Skanda) is the son o 
Rudra. The seed which was discharged by Rudra became 
the white mountain. And the seed of Agni was placed by 
the Krltikaa on the white mountain. All the devas having 
seen him honoured by Rudra, they call him who is the mys- 
terious one, the best of the virtuous, the son of Rudra. This 
child was born, when Rudra had entered the fire. Being 
born there, he became Skandii and then the son of Rudra , 
Skanda, the greatest of the Devas w.is born with the energy 
of Rudra, of Agio, of Svaha and of the six women. There- 
fore he became the son of Rudra”. 

Vanaparvan Ch 229 (35- — 38) 
rudram agmm dvijah prahuh 
rudrasunus tatas tu ball' 
rudreija Sukram utsfotam 
tat §vetab parvato’ bhavat 
pavakasyendnyam &vete 
kfttikabhit kftam nage 
pujyamSnam tu rudreiia 
dps^va sarve divaukasab 
Rudraeunuin tatat prahur 
guham gu^avatam varam. 

AnupraviSya rudrepa 
Vahnim jato’ by ayam &i&uib 
tatra jatas tatas skando 
rudrasunus tato’ bhavat. 
rudrasya vahneR svShSySlji 
Sa^ngm strTxjiam ca tejasS 
jgtae skandas sura§ree'^o 
rudraslinus tato’ bhavat. 

Vanaparvan Ch. 229 (35—48) 



'The confusion arising out of the attempt at the fusion of 
different concepts is hardly disguised. We perceive the very 
process of fusion, the trembling fingers of the fabulist at 
work, mixing and mingling divergent legends. Rudra and 
Agni, Svaha ind Krttikas are all josthng against each other* 
The introduction of the Krttikas does not appear to serve a 
purpose here. The acquisition of the six faces through their 
intrusion is mentioned only later, And there, Siva has 
slowly displaced Agni from his original fatherhood -Agni 
becomes the agonized bearer of Siva’s caustic energy. 

“The discharged energy of Siva fell into Agni. The 
Lord Agni was not able to bear all that imperishable stuff. 
The brilliant bearer of oblaiioiis was sinking under it. Beinff 
advised by Brahma, he deposited it in the Ganges. The 
Ganges herself incapable of bearing u threw it ashore on the 
venerable Himalayan range. There, the son of Agni grew 
encompassing the worlds. 7 he Kittikas saw that lustrous 
foetal form m a thicket of Sara reeds, and each one cried out 
“he IS mine”. The Lord knowing their maternal affection 
drank the effluent milk of their breast with six mouths.” 

Salyaparvan, Ch. 45 (6—12) 

tojo mahe&virun skannam 
Agnau prapatitam pura 
tat hurvam bhagavan agnifi 
lift’ §akad dhartuin akssyani 
tena sidati tcjasvi 
diptimau havyavahauafi 
na ca’inam dharaySmasa 
hrahmane uktavan prabhuh 
sa gangSm upasangamya 
niyogad brahmapah prabhuh 
garbham ahitavfin divyam 
bhSskaropamatejasam 
atha gangs ’pi tarn garbham 
asahanti vidhSrape 



Utsasarja girau ramye 
hiraaviity amararcite 
sa tatra vavfdhe lokan 
avftya jvalanatmajat 
(ladffeur jvali.nakarani 
tam garbham atha kfttikglj 
sarastanibf rnahatma/jam 
anal at Ilia jam isvaram 
maiiia’yam iti talj sarvat 
puLrarthiuyo’ bhicukruSut 
tasam viditva bhavara tam 
mafriiam bhagavari prabhub 
prahuutanam payah sadbhir 
vadanair apibat tada. 

(Salyaparvan, Ch. 45 (6 — 12) 

Finally wi- get a bummary of rebultb . 

Some 1 egard him as the son of Brahman, 
some as the oternal boy, the eldest born, 
some as the son of Siva, and some as the 
son of Agni, of Uma, of Kjrttikas and of the 

Ganges”. 

Salyaparvan, Ch. 45 (98-99). 

Kecid enam vyavasyanti 
pitamahasutam prabhum 
sauatkumaram sarveiSam 
brahmayonim tam agrajam 
kecid maheSvarasutam 
kecit putram vibhavasob 
Umayab kfttikanam ca 
gangayaS ca vadanty uta 

(Salyaparvan Ch, 45 (98 — 99) 

These varying accounts confirm our suspicion. 

We are now going to tread on more controversial ground. 
Dionysos is said to be the sou of Zeus and Skanda is the son 
of Siva. Could it be that the very word ^iva itself is an 
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Indianization of Zeus and imported from outside ? The 
word Zeus has a long history behind it Philogists are 
agreed that Zeus is the Greek form of the Sanskrit word 
“dyaus” which means sky, and we have the form “divas pitj'’ 
corresponding to the western form Zeus-pater or Jupiter, 
But the word Siva in the sense of a god, we do not come 
across in the Vedas. We are familiar with Rudra, the Vedic 
counterpart of the P uranic Siva. W(’ meet ^iva in some 
Upauisads, the chronology of which is questionable. Panini 
is familiar with Siva, and Pa^diijdh too. That is to say, 
earlier than the 4th century B. C. usually aecejited date 
of PSpini, there is no authentic mention of Siva. It is not 
proposed here to claim Siva to be <i thorough-bred foreigner. 
The excavations at Mohen 3 a Daro havt' brought to light a 
seal (Plate Xll of Sir Jon M'lrsh.dl^ work) representing a 
prototype of Siva PaSup iti ; and it reveals the hoary anti- 
quity of such a conception. As so often happens in the his- 
tory of religion, new names and new notions were overlaid 
on the old. But a question might naturally arise. If the word 
Siva has come from Greece, how could Pg niiii be aware of him 
in the 4th century or thcreaboul India had come into con- 
tact wi'h the western world, long b.Joie the eonijuest of 
Alexander. From the days uf Xerxes who invaded the 
North west, India li.id frequent intercourse with the West 
Contingents of Indian trooiis had served in the armies of 
Xerxes and Danus in their expeditions againsi Greece. 
Trade and commerce might have lielped the process of the 
diffusion of religion and culture. But it is rather a hazardous 
venture to hang on the frail form of a verbal resemblunce 
in matters like this. But the parallelism does not stop with 
the word. 

Attributes of Siva with which we are familiar in Indian 
religious literature are discernible in the ease of his Greek 
counter-part Zeus- We note Zeus as Jupiter triophthalmos®'’ 


66. ladu in Qreece by £, Peoookef p. 386* 
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the tri|)le*eyed god Siva as triambaka is worshipped ^roug^ 
out India ; and triambaka is always explained as three-eyed. 
We become aware, for once, of the fact, that there is a word 
amba or ambaka in Si^nskrit which means an eye. It is sus- 
picious. 

In Egypt, we encounter the Solar god variously called 
Atm, Atys, or Attin,®^ who was both male and female 
(Macrobius-Satuni J, 26) We meet the double-sexed god 
again in Europe. Says Kawlinson/'* “Macrobius (Saturn 
111. 7) speaks of a bearded Venus in Cyprus and She is 
called by Aristophanes ‘Aphrodites’, apparently according 
with the notion of Jupiter being of two sexes, as well as of 
many characters and with the Egyptian notion of a self- 
producing and self-engendering deity. This union of the 
two sexes is found also in Hindoo Mythology, and similarly 
emblematic of the generative ind productive principles ” Of 
course, the double-sexed Zeus of Hindu Mythology is Siva, 
Ardhanari&vara It is a striking similarity. 

Herodotus speaks of a Jupiter Stratius worshipped by 
the Carians ‘‘He was also called Jupiter Labrandeus, 
cither from his temple at Labranda or from the fact that he 
bore m his right hand a double-headed battle-axe (‘Labra’ in 
the Lydian language) Such a representation of Jupiter is 
sometimes found ujion Carian coins. And a similar aXe ap- 
pears frequently as an architectural ornament in the buildings 
of the country.’”^*^* We are naturally reminded of Siva as 
Khanja para&u figuring so frequently in Sanskrit literature. 

It IS an admitted fact that the word ‘Tues’of Tuesday 
IS derived from the name of the old German God Zio. (Zeus) 
or Tius.^’ The Indian names of the days of the week are 

67, RawliQson’s Herodotus Vol. Ill, p. IBO, n 6, 

66 ib* Vol II, p 452- 

69. Herodotus (Rawhn«on) VoK III, p. 262 
70* lb. p 262, n. 1 

71, lb Vol. 11, p.81,n. 1 
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exactly corresponding to the western names. These names 
assuredly, had a common origin. Dion Cassius^^ expressly 
states that the seven days were first referred to the seven 
planets by the JElgyptians. The *tues’ of Tuesday appears as 
Cevva in Dravidian languages. That is as much as to say 
that the Dravidian word Cevva corresponds to the western 
word Zeus. Now in Tamil, the alleged root of the word 
Cevva may be spelt either way as ‘Civ’ or Cev’, and C is pro- 
nounced as S. If this process of reasoning is sound, it would 
follow that, while directly through Vedic and Sanskrit, vari- 
ous forms of the word ‘dyaus’ became current in India, it 
reached India again through the Greet form Zeus, after cir- 
cuitous migrations in diverse lands, passing through diverse 
longues. This fact explains the absence of the GodSiva in 
the Vedas, and probably South India hugged to her bosom 
this new-come god with fervid devotion. Of course, there 
were gods and goddesses too before the arrival of Siva. But 
again, they paled into insignificance before the impetuous 
new-comer. The conception of Siva as astamO-rti is a bold 
attempt at an all-embracing symposium of diverse allied cults 
of the worship of Zeus, as the sun, the moon, etc. Even the 
practice of the devotees of Siva daubing themselves with 
white ashes (bhasmaii) is analogous to the orphic rite of the 
Avorshippers of Zeus besmearing their body with dust or ashes 
or gypsum which the ancients cal) ‘titanos’. Archbishop 
Eustathius commenting on the word Titan says, “we apply 
the word titanos in general to dust, in particular to what is 
called asbestos, which is the white fluffy substance in burnt 
stones”. 

It is claimed by some that Skanda is a purely South 
Indian God and there are no Skanda temples in the north. It 
might be so or not now. But even during the days of Kali- 
dasa, we come across great Skanda Shrines of note m the 

72. Ib. Vol. II p. 283 

73 Prolegomena to Ibe Stady of Greek Religion hy Dr. J £. Herriioai 
p. 498. 
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north. Of. ‘Tatra skandam niyatavasatim'— Meghaduta. 
S&nkarScSrya invokes him as the God of tho Indus region. 

Of. Subrahmapya bhujafiga. 

“ Iti vyalljayan sindhutTre ya ftste 
tarn ide pavitram parafeaktiputram.’’ 

" namas sindhas^^ sindhu defeSya tasmai 
punas skandamilrte uamas te namo’ stu”. 

Before the introduction of the Skanda or Karttikeya 
cult from the north, under the name of Subrahmapya, South 
India was paying her divine homage to Muruka, amongst 
other local primitive deities. Amongst Dravidians it was a 
very ancient worship. But even here, palpable affinities could 
be traced to “imilar religious rites elsewhere. Muruka, like 
Skanda, is the God of War. He was also the God of hunting. 
We are told of a Babylonian and Cushite God of Hunting 
and of War under a name variously spelt as "*Murik, ''^Mi- 
rukh and Mirikh. Murik is ivally the original Cushite name 
and it is still applied by the Arabs to the planet Mars which 
has always represented the God of ^\'a^ ; and does even to- 
day represent Skanda in India. Thu word occurs still in this 
its vernacular form m Ethiopian inscriptions, ddie worshi]) 
of the same god with the same functions under the same name 
by apparently different races is a problem for ethnologists lo 
tackle. But the fact remains Either the Cushites and Dravi- 
dians might both belong to the same race, or one might have 
adopted the practice from the other. Thu former is the more 
probable hypothesis. 

Theoerasia, or the fusing of one god with another has 
played a conspicuous part in the history of religion from pre- 
historic times, In the oldest Egyptian religion, Horus, the 
son of God Osiris (Serapis) was regarded as the intercessor 
with the Father for sinners, H. G. Wells says, ^‘*“Many of 
the hymns to Hor us are singularly like Christian hymns in 

V4. A History of Sumer and Akkad, by L. W King 

75 Rawluiflon’g Herod otii8> Vol, I, p 361, n 1 

76* H G. VVeIJi’ The Qutlino of History, p. 384 and 385, 
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their spirit and phraseology. That beautiful hymn “Sun of 
my soul, thou Saviour dear’’, was once sung in Egypt to 
Horus. In this worship of Serapis which spread very widely 
throughout the civilized world in the third and second cen- 
turies B. C,, we see the most remarkable anticipations of 
usages and forms of expression that were destined to dominate 
the European world throughout the Christian era.The essen- 
tial idea, the living spirit of Christianity was, as we shall 
presently show, a new thing in the history of the mind and 
will of man; but the garments of ritual and symbol and for- 
mula that Christianity has worn, and still in many countries 
wears to this day, were certainly woven in the cult and tem- 
ples of Jupiter-berapis and Isis’’. 

The cult of Skanda was super-imposed on the Muruka 
cult. But the ancient form of worship persisted . With slight 
modifications, it exists to the present day. 

When Dionysos first came to Greece — from where exact- 
ly we do not know whether from Thrace or elsewhere — he 
came with a vast tram of attendants ; ^'his revel rout of 
Satyrs and Centaurs and Maenads “The Centaurs, it used 
to be said, are Vedic Gandharvas, cloud-demons. Mythology 
now-a da^s has fallen from the clouds, and with it the Cen- 
taurs.” ’^Horner alludes to them as “wild men, mountain- 
haunting’’. On the metopes of the Parthenon, they appear 
as horses with the head and trunk of a man ^'■'“By the middle 
ofj the 5th century B C., in knightly horse-loving Athens, 
the horse-foim had got the upper hand. In Archaic lepre- 
sentations, the reverse is the case. The Centaurs are m art 
what they are in reality, men, with men’s legs and feet, but 
they are shaggy inoimtam- men with some of the qualities 
and habits of bea8t.s, so to indicate this in a horse-loving 
country, tney have the hind quarters of a horse tacked on to 

Prolegomen* to the Study of Gtreek Religlou, p- 379. 

78. Ib. — p. 380. 

79. Ib. — p. 381. 
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thJT hamin baiies,*' The Satyrs were essentially akin to the 
Ojntaurs,^'^ But vrhau thd Centaurs evolved in? mythology 
from wild miu to bacome more and more horse-like, the 
Sa yrs retained their characteristics of wild men with diverse 
beastly adjuncts. The Maenads are the women-attendans of 
DionysoSf his nursing nymphs, in mytholcgy. ®’Matnjd 
means ‘mad woman’. In actual ceremonial, they were ■women 
worshippers®* ‘possessed, maddened, or inspired by hjs spint- 
They had various titles,®® ‘‘ Maenad, Thyiad, Phoibad, Lys- 
sad”, meaning “ Mad one, Rushing one, Inspired one, Regii g 
one”. These Satyrs and Centaurs and Maenads conttpcid 
to the Sattvas (bhulas) and Kinnaras ai d Maligs m s ol ]i dii ii 
Mythology- The Bh'Qtaganas reiain, in ]i dia leo, ihe tine 
mischievous and frolicsome Puck-like traits of their Grei k 
counter-parts- The Kinnaras appear ivith palpable corporal 
inversion. Their trunks are human, but ihe iutds in leiK 
like, and they are frequently referred to as afeva n iikl 1 1 ' 1 lie 
Mfttfgaipas figure prominently in the Mahabhajaia 1 1 d 1 1 
Puranas The women who were seized with divine frenzy 
wuea poise^sed by the God have left traces of their vanishing 
eXiSjbnca m Ancient Tamil Poetry, though they have faded 

on: of the social life of modern times in India. 

■ 

These Maenads or nursing nymphs were represented^ as 
wa know, ®*by ‘‘frenzied sanctified women” who worshipped 
Dionysos as a babe in his cradle In this particular form, 
Dionysos came to be called Dionysos Liknites’ — Liknon 
meaning a cradle. The Orphic ceremonial of the Liknopboria 
or the carrying of the liknon was widely practised in Greece. 
Votive ofiEermgs of Various sorts, origiually the first fruits of 
the earth and often the best of things dear to man were car- 
ried in the liknon to the shrine of Dionysos. 


60. 

Ib. ~ 

p. 383. 

81. 

Ib. — 

p.388. 

82. 

Ib. 

p. 888. 

83 

Ib. ~ 

ptSdd. 

24. 

Prole goinet 

a to the fitud^ of Greek p. 401. 
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The KSva^i in South India is almost the representation 
of an Indian cradle, carried topsy-turvy by the devotee on his 
shoulder with offerings hung from the horizontal pole. The 
word KSvadi means, in Tamil ®®“a decorated pole of wood 
with an arch over it carried on shoulders with-offenugs, most- 
ly for Muruka’s temple." In a vase-pamting from a Krater 
in the Hermitage Museum at St Petersburg, we get an exact 
representation of the modern Indian Kavaiji - the outline of 
an arch covered with fillets, curving over the ends of a hoii- 
zontai pole with foliar decorations, placed under the feet of 
Dionysos. Dr. J. E. Harrison, the talented author of the 
**®Prolegoinena’ and ^Themis’ regards this representation as the 
Omphalos of Gaia, the Earth Goddess, the mother of 
Dionysos. But, the Earth Goddess does not appear m the pict- 
ure, and the filleted arch is under Dionysos’s feet. Whatever 
that be, its resemblance to the Kavadi is striking and note* 
worthy. 

How was Dionysos worshipped in Ancient Greace ? 
Exact details of mystic rites cannot possibly be had. But 
we get interesting descriptions. ^’^“His worshippers, women 
especially, held nightlj’ revels in his honour by torchdlght 
on the mountain tops. Dancing in ecstasy to the sound of 
cymbals and drums, they tore in pieces a sacrificial animal, 
whose blood they drank with wine”. 


In Athens, the worship of Dionysos was later reformed 
by Epimenides and Avas purged of certain objectionable 
elements. Dr. J. E. Harrison quotes a dialogue between 
Pentheus and Dionysos, 

85. Tamil LexiooD) Madrai Univenity. 

86. Prolagomena to the Study of Greek Betigiooi p> S80* 

87 TheniBi pi44da 

88, A History of the Anoieot World by RoatortBeff, p. 283 ^ 284* 

89. Prolegomena} p* 400* 
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*‘P. How IB this Worship held, by night or day ? 

D. Most oft by night, ‘tis a majestic thing 

The Darkness. 

P. Hal with women worshipping 

‘Tis craft and rottenness”. 

Herodotus speaks of the maddening influences of 
Dionysos. The band of raving revellers seized by the god 
go dancing in divine frenzy.^*’ The scenes were similar in 
India. The veteran scholar Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar 
says, — 

‘‘ The god of the hilly region was the lied God (Seyon) 
also called murugan, who was the patron of pre« 
nuptial love. He was offered by his worshippers 
balls of rice mixed with the red blood of goats 
killed in his behalf. He was a hunter and carried 

the Vel or Spear This god created a love- 

frenzy in girls.’-'i 

He quotes again from the PattinapSlai, 11. 154-168, 

and translates, 

“In the market streets theie were ceaseless festivals to 
Murugan, in which women, obsessed by him, dan- 
ced, and the flute and the Yal were sounded and 

the drums beaten, ”^2 

We behold to-day with our own eyes, around us here, 
pious devotees of Skanda dancing in ecstasy to the rhythmic 
beat of resounding drums. AVe cannot afford to ignore the 
unchanging persistence of this very ancient cult. Men may 
come and men may go, but it seems, the' cult goes on 
for ever. 

1 have attempted to show that the very name Skanda is 
a foreign importation, that many prominent features of the 
Skanda cult are immigrants. 

do* B&wliDsoQ^B Hercdotai Vol* 11I)P 58 & 5d« 

91 Hietory of the TamilH by P T. 6. .Aiyangar, p 76 and 77 
Do. to p 355 
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Different strata of beliefs could be distinguished in the 
conglomerate mass of myths and legends woven round 
Skanda. Various races and ages have left the impression of 
their diverse contributions. Egyptian, Babylonian, Cushite, 
Dravidian and Greek and Indo-Aryan conceptions of a 
particular form of divinity have all coalesced into a complex 
faith. Each has impressed its indelible seal in its present 
form. Since the advent of Alexander, old faiths took a new 
turn, assumed a new cloak. That new trend is discernible. 
I have but advanced here a few evidences which go to 
prove my contention. 

But there could be a serious objection. If the word 
Skanda has been introduced into India after Alexander’s 
conquest, Indian literature befoie the days of Alexander 
could not possibly refer to him. Are there not references in 
the pre-Alex.indrine literature of IndM ? There is no men- 
tion of Skanda in the Ved.»s. But it occurs once in the 
Upanisadic literature. In the Chandogya Upaiiisad, a seer 
of the name Skanda Sauatkumara is mentioned. It must^ 
first, be noted that it is not a god Skanda yet, that is 
referred to. Secondly, the chronology of Upanisads and of 
Vedic literature in general first stated by Maxmuller and 
accepted by the majority of scholars is open to grave doubts. 
Thirdly, the passage where it occurs h.is been alleged to be 
an interpolation by competent authorities.''^ 

The problem of Vedic Chronolcgy is one of the most 
intricate problems of Sanskrit liteniture. Chronology is, in 
general, the weak point of Indian Literary history. Whitney 
in the introduction to his Sanskrit Grammar said, ‘‘all dates 
given in Indian literary history are pins set up to be bowled 
down again”. Those words ring true even to-day. 

Maxmuller started From the few known facts of Indian 
history — the Invasion of Alexander, and the rise of 

93. Tho Thirteen Prinoipal Upanisacis translated by D. B. B Home p 262 
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Balihisna m hia chro obgical th^orj'. His arguments were 
as follows ; 

1. Buddhism is nothing but a reaction against Brahmi- 
nism and it presupposes the existence of the entire Veda 
Samhitas, Brghmanas, Aranyakas and Upanisads. Therefore* 
it must have arisen before 500 B. C- 

2. Vedgnga and Sfltra literature probably arose simul- 
taneously with the origin and early spread of Buddhism. 
These works may be placed in the period from 600 to 200 
B. C. But the Siltra works presuppose the Brabmanas. 
For these he set apart 200 years. Thus the Brahmapas came 
to be dated from 800-600 B. C. 

3. The Brahmanas in their turn, presuppose the Sam- 
hitas. Let 200 years be allotted for the arrangement of 
the Samhitas. Thus the Samhitas were arranged from 
1000-800 B C. 

4. But arrangements could not take place liefore compo- 
sition. Another 200 years for composition. Thus Vedas 
were composed during the period from 1200-1000 B. C. 

The arguments, indeed, are simple. But frornAhe start- 
ing point of the Stttra period fixed during 600-200 B. C. 
through the generous and uniform intervals of 200 years, 
his hypothesis flounders on. And Maxmuller himself had 
no absolute faith in his theory. He says, m his Gifford 
lectures on Physical Religion, “Whether the Vedic hymns 
were composed 1000 or 1500 or 2000 or .?000 years B. G., 
no power on earth will ever determine.” But those who 
followed him would not leave his theory forlorn. When he 
vacillated, his followers took it up in right earnest and said 
that he could not go back, they 'i would support him. That 
is in short, the story of Vedic Chronology. 

The premise that Budhism presupposes the entire Veda 
from Samhitas to Upanifads can hardly be held. In fact the 



f'ni’IloBt Upaniiatis like the Brliadaranyaka and the Chftn- 
dogya show, let alone the later ono^', traces of Buddhisti^ 
influence. Dr. R E- Hume, tfae learned translator of the 
thirteen principal Upanisads says : 

“Yet, evidence of Buddhistic influence is not wanting m 
then). In Brhadarapyaka 3-2-13 it is stated that 
after death the different parts of a person return 
to the different parrs of nature from whence they 
came, thit evon hie soul (atman) goes into space 
and that only his Karma, or effect of work remains 
over. This is out and out of the Buddhist doctrine. 
Connections in the point of dialect may also 
be shown, Sarvavat is ‘a word which as yet has 
lUt been discovered in the whole range of Sanskrit 
iterature, excejit m Saiapatha Brahmana and m 
Northern Buddhist writingN’. Its Pah equivalent 
is sabbava. In Bth, 4-8-2~'j *r’ is changed to 
‘1’, i. e, palyayate lor pary-a}ate — ^a change 
which IS regularly madem the Pali dialect m which 
the books of southern Buddhism arc written .... • 
Sr.mewhat surer evidence, however, is the use of 
the second person plural ending ‘tha’ for ‘ta’. 
Mailer pointed out in connection with the word 
ftcaratha (Muiidaka 1-2-1) that this irregularity 
looks suspiciously Buddhistic. There are, however, 
four other sinailar instances”.''* 

In reference to the ChS,ndogya Upanisad, Prof. Keith 
says “By a division, which ^eems to have no precedent in 
Brahmanical texts, and which has certainly no merit, logical 
or psychological, the individual is divided into five aggregates 
or groups (Khaudha) the Sanskrit equivalent of which means 
‘body’ ill the phrase Dharma Skandha ui the Chandogya 
Upanisad’’. “Trayo dharmaskandhah” (Chandogya 2.23) 
Beck compares it with the DTgha Nikayii passage, where the 


^4. The Thirteen Pritioipal UpauisadBi p 6 
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three imperfect conceptions of self as body, as mind and as 
ideas are referred to* 

The Upanisads, it must be noted, mark a break from 
the tradition of Vedic sacerdotalism. It is not a normal and 
regular development of the speculation of the Samhitasi 
what little there is. New thoughts and new theories radi- 
cally opposed to already existent forms, strike us at every 
turn. Ritual acts are condemned. Priests are [ridiculed. 
The new and sublime doctrine of the soul and again the 
doctrine of transmigration appear here, ifor the first time. 
The Ksatnya is elevated, often, above the Brahmin. It is a 
revolt. It 18 as much a revolt as Buddhism. Buddhism 
was the expression of the revolt of a master mind against 
the darker forces of the world, against the inequities of life, 
against the thraldom of a rigid social hierarchy, against dirt 
and BIB and slavery Whenever in the history of human 
thought, we find an abrupt break, a swift swerve from the 
regular course of normal evolution, the impact of a master 
mind will be evident somewhere. That came from the 
Buddha. But it is possible that the Buddha himself repre- 
sented the normal reaction of a different’ race against the 
nicursion of new Aryan tendencies. And Upanisadic litera- 
ture reflects the tendencies of that new spirit. The hypothe- 
sis usually held, that Buddhism presupposes the Upanisads 
seems ill-founded. The converse might be nearer the truth. 

There are scholars like Hopkms and Jackson who 
place the bulk of the Rgveda hymns between 800 and 600 
B. 0. on the evidence of the very close affinity of the con- 
tents and language of the Rgveda and the Avesta.®* 

% Note for laatanoe the Chandogj a passage of bitter Baroasm hurled 
against priests'll 12 4/5 H deaonbes a prooession of dogs 
marohiQg CD like a prooession of priests, eaoh holding the tail of 
the other in front and saying, “ (ina ’ let us eat Om, let U8 
dri )k eto 

97 Religions of India, p 7 

9^ Tm Origi i ail Divolopii mt of Religion in Vod'o Iiteralare by 
Dr P. S Ddshniukb, p I96« 
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^ut, whatever be the chronology of the Upanigads, tt 
Is admitted on all hands that the two Upaiiisads Bfhada- 
raijyaka and Chandogya are of a composite character* 
Different books have been strung together — ill-strung 
though — to give us the present versions. And naturally 
enough, interpolations easily creep in. 

If certain notions of the deification of a great foreign 
prince have been incorporated into legends concefnmg an 
Indian God it need not perturb Uf> The Bhagavad Gita 
assures us — 

Ye YathS m§m prapadyante 
tans tathaiva bhajimy aham* 

and Gau(Jap§da says — 

Yam bhSvam darSayed yasya 
tam bhSvam sa tu paftyati 
tarn ca’vati sa bhutvg’ sau 
tadgrahab samupaiti tarn, 

KSrika II, 29. 

The fountain-head of all religions is the pure and 
devout 'heart ot man, thrilled by the awe and mystery of 
the univerise. The stream inighl ('ourse through diverse 
regions, carrying with it the larious tributi's ol minor 
streams. But it cleanses and refreshes and strengthens all 
that seek it, and move!' onward to its final goal, the vast and 
in 3 '’,sterious ocean. 

“Bahudhg’ py ggamair bhinnab 
|Kinlhgnub siddhihetavah 
tvayy ewi nipatanty ogha 
jahnavlya ivg * rijavo. 

KfihdSsa's BaghuVamSa. 

The culture and civilization ot India have always been 
assimilative. India, a' heart, knows no distinction of Ea.st 



and West. Well and truly has the noble Marquess of iiet- 
land aaid — 

••The legacy of India ; how rich a heritage, drawing 
contributions, as it does, from diverse races and 
from many epochs both preceding and following 
the great Aryan incursion from the lands lying 
beyond the snow-c; pped ranges of the Hindu- 
K.ush’'. 

Introduction to the Legacy of India 
Ldited by G. T. Garatt, 1987. 

SKANOA SATKAM. 

Skandah kumarah senauih 
Saktibhfd raktaketanah 
A&vgrudhas tarakanr 
Mahisasuramardanah 1 

Devasengpatir devah 
K rauhcarand bra V I da ra i^ui t 
Muj uravarasumsevj ah 

Sindliu desa samadftah - 

Naiganie^as chagavaktro 

M.idhvado vahninandaiiah 

Apam suto dvijo divyo 

Guhah sara\ anodbhavah J 

Maliya uni ay ah parvatyas 

Tanayah k^ttikasutah 

V'allivrto bhadra&akbo 

bhutakinnarasevitah T 

Ngnavaditra kuSalair 
Na»ja lasya vilSsibhih 
Bhaklainarrgaiiaih sevyo 
Murukiib Sivauandanah* b 

Abrahrna stamba samvygpto 
Yo brahniapyah sanStanah 
Sahkalpa kalpavfksJyH 
Tasmai BarvStmane nam^ 
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IS GA?IESHA ORIGINALLY A CORN-DEITY ? 

M. M. Pandit Laohhmidhar Shastei, m. a., m. o. d 

The evolution of Gaijoulu in Hindu Mythology in full 
of interest. Ga^aslni who haw acquired the forenaowt place 
among gods ni Hindu pantheon appears to be originally n 
eorn-deitij ! One uf the lc‘gends of origin of Cianesha is that 
he sprang from the wcurt of Parvati’s lx)dy. Siva having 
gone out, Parvati went to her bath and lier son Ganesha who 
hid sprung Irom the scurf of her body was keeping the door. 
Si / a returned home and met Ganesha at the door. Gapesha 
stood 111 the way of Siva and would not admit him to meet 
Parvati. At this Siva cut off Gapesha’s head, but to 
placate Parvati he replaced it with an elephant’s head. This 
pet Sou of Parvati born of the scurf of her own body soon 
bacame the chief of all the attendants of Ganas of Siva and 
came to be known aw Gapesha or Gapapati or the lord of the 
Janas. Such is the simple wtor} of the birth of Gapesha, 
His more relevant names are : Gauriputra, Gajanana, 
Vakratunda, Ekadanta, Lambakariia, or Surpakarna Lam- 
bodara, Dhumravarpa,' Akhuratha or Mushavdhana. Thus 
Ganesha figure-, before us as a short, fat man of a yellowish 
colour having a protubi rant belly, with ear and tusk of an 
elephant’s head, having a rat ah an attendant. Ihis represents 
the original figu*e of Ganesha, most lealistic in its descrip- 
tion. It appears to be a H}’mbolical representation of a crop 
of corn and a deification of it. Let the legend of Gapesha 
be divested of all personification, then we shall discover the 
natural phenomena wluch it represents. 

Let U.S analyse, Siva, in one of his eight forms, represents 
the Suir and Gauri or Parvati may be taken to represent the 
earth. Siva goes out and Parvati takes her bath, that is, the 
Sun disappears during the rainy time and the earth is flooded 
with waters. The sou that is born of the scurf of the body 

1. Vide N&rada Pur&na — Sankashtan&ahaDa Stotram 
Of. Vi^u puraoa I* 8 



a£ Pirvati is the crop that grows from the soil of the 
earth — the crop of the earth is personified as Gauriputra, 
Siva in due course, returns home to meet P§rvati, that is, 
after the rainy season is over, in the months of autumn, the 
hot son of October revisits the earth, with its piercing rays. 
Gaijiesha opposes Siva’s admission to PSrvati’s inne»- apart- 
ments, that iSf the standing crops that cover the fields 
obstruct the sun and do not allow its rays to meet directly 
the soil of the earth Gaijesha is beheaded and Parvati is 
disconsolate, that is, the crop that i« now ripe under the 
October sun is, as it were, beheaded by it, as it is reaped in 
the harvest time ; and the earth with its fields that were 
smiling with crops, looks desolate ! Parvati is placated when 
Gapesha is rejuvenated and his l)ody is reframed by replac- 
ing the elephant’s head, that is, the earth in harvest time 
again assumes a happy look when the corn sheaf is gathered 
in barns in the fields Now the elephant’s head requires an 
explanation. The elephant’s head consists of the snout, 
the tusk and the long ears. The snout represents the corn- 
sheaf swinging to and fro, the tusk is the sickle with •which 
the corn is reaped, and the ears of the elephant are the 
wmnowmg baskets — the Surpakarna being a significant 
epithet of Gajanana who is both V akratunda and Eicadatita^ 
The big belly or Lnmbodara of Ganesha is a symbolical re- 
presentation of the barn. The yellowish colour or Dhumra- 
Varna of Gapesha la the colour that is so characteristic of a 
corn-sheaf, Gaijesha who is the personification of a good 
harvest IS show n as riding over a rat — he is Muf^havahana; 
this illustrates the fact that rats make devestations in the 
fields of the farmers and that no good^crop is possible with- 
out the rats b,.ing kept under control. But rat in the 
picture of Gaijesha may also serve a religious purpose 1 
Fraaer in the Golden Bough naentions that in the East 
Indian Island of Bali, the mice which ravage the rice-fields 
are caught in great numbers and burned in the same way 


S. See Frazer GK)ldan Bough page 531« 



tkat corpses are kurned. But two of the captured mice ate 
allowed to live, and receive a \ Jittle packet of white linen. 
Th«i the people bow down before them as before gods and 
let them go. From this illustration, Frazer concludes that 
in primitiv'e religion, sometimes the desired object is sup- 
posed to be attained by treating with high distinction one 
or two chosen individuals of the obnoxious species, while 
the rest are pursued with relentless vigour. The distinction 
of rats in ancient religions, may further be noted as below. 
In the old Testament in the Book of 1. Samuel 6 (4-5), 
we read that the Philistines were advised by their priests to 
give tre^pass-ofEeriiig of five golden mice — ‘‘Make images of 
your mice that mar the land and you shall give glory unto 
the God of Israel.” We also read in the Katha, the 
Kapisthala, and the Maitrayana Sainhitas that rat is given as 
an offering to Kudra ^ and his sister Ambiha who in the 
TaittirTya Brahmapa is identified with autumn that is, the 
harvest-earth. Rudra in later mythology is identified with 
Siva, and Ambika with Parvati, ^ while rat which is the 
offering of Rudra- Arabtka is associated with Ganesha the son 
of Siva and Parvati, who is known as Rudraputrn " and 
Akhuyaua. Thus the original conception of GanesRa with 
rat as his attendant is complete when he is regarded as the 
lord of the harvest 

Ganesha is soon married to the eight Siddhls 
Naturally in an agricultiirul counlry, a good crop leads 
to all kinds of success in life, and as succes-s implies 
wisdom, so the god wedded to success is promoted to the 

Katha 36- 4, Kflp 8 10, Maitra 1 10. 20. 

6. Brahm. 1 6 10 

6 Ambika nkay thus be a phafie of the eartn (Gauri) during the autuixiii 
when the harvest is reaped, Rudra in his multiple form may origi- 
nally represent th» rajs of the sun, of, Rud, Rudh m Rudhir, ruddy, 
lAt Tuberr 

7, Vaijayanti Kogha. 
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rank of wisdona which is the first rank among all gods. 
Thus the Gajdlnana becomes the Gan^dkipa, the Siddhi- 
vinayaka and even the lord of Saras wati I This explains 
the historical development of the idea of Gapesha in Hindu 
mythology. Later mythographers not taking into account 
the primitive conception of Ganesha and its historical 
development try to explain, as it suits them best, the 
allegorical meaning of the form of Ganesha — his elephant 
head and his rat-vehicle ! But, we have nothing to do with 
an explanation which is not supported by aii}? historical 
evidence. We are at present concerned with the original 
conception of Gapesha which on analysis, appears originally 
to be a corrfdeity. It should be remembered that the ori- 
ginal conception of Ganesha with an elephant-head and a 
rat-vehicle was not a deliberate creation of the people’s 
mind. It wrs a result of suggestion trom material around 
them. The personifying habit of mind almost unconsciously, 
by a sheer force of association of ideas, evolved a form of 
the (li‘ity ; however grotesque it may appear to its aesthetic 
sense ! It was not the result of a conscious effort on the 
p.irt of .an ai list, but a spontaneous production of the ima 
ginative faculty of an agricultural people. Gapesha is 
only an ajijiellative name — the highest title of the deity ; 
whose original name must be one wearing an elephant head 
such as (iajavadana or Gajanana. I have tried to explain 
the metaphor of the elephant-head which gave rise to the 
mythiail form of Gapesha, in the light of which Ganesha 
appears to be a corn-deity of the Indian farmery ! 
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THE BLACK ART AND RITUAL IN 
ANCIENT KERALA. 

M. R- Balakbishna Wahbieb, m. a. 

1. J ts all-pervading inf lumce. 

Kfrala has a unique record of achievement in many a 
sphere of human thought and culture Its manifold contri- 
bution to Indian culture is great and remarkable. No 
systematic attempt has yet been made to appraise its true 
extent. The great part which Kerala played m the growth 
of Indian Literature, Arts, Sciences, Religion, Philosophy and 
Social institutions deserves greater attention at the hands of 
scholars. No other part of India had such intimate culture 
contacts with the most enterprising nations of the ancient 
world. Kerala was from prehistoric times the cynosure of 
the maritime races of the world ; its fragrant herbs and 
spices lured many a nation to its shores. The most enter- 
pnsing of its inhabitants ventured far into the uncharted 
seas in their rude catamarans to the coast of Arabia and the 
ifciaudsof the Indian Aichipclago This extensive trade with 
the nations ot the west and the cast had its far reaching re- 
sults in the cultural history of this country. The constant 
and lively interchange of idc.is and experiences with the 
myriad races of the ancient world contributed not a little to 
the march of its civilisation and culture Kerala culture, 
though a confluence of several streams, retains aggressively 
its distinctive individuality and homogeneity. This is clearly 
brought out by a study of the body of primitive customs and 
social institutions, that once prevailed all over the country 
but are now fast disappearing with the spread of English 
Education and the changed ways of living. An attempt is 
made in this essay to briefly describe the part that magic and 
sorcery played in the cultural life of ancient Kerala. 
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2 Factors leading io it. 

Kerala is par excellence the land of magic and sorcery ; 
faith in the magic art and ritual has permeated and coloured 
the MalaySli outlook on life. It was the very essence of his 
religion in the past and the universality and permanence of 
a belief iii magic are such that even now the Malay §li is 
looked upon with awe as a dabbler in the black art by those 
beyond the Ghats. It may seem strange that a country 
which has been the roosting place of all the great religions of 
the world from very early times should be the strong-hold of 
the black art. The plethora of religious creeds that found a 
safe haven here did nut very much affect this solid layer of 
savagery beneath the surface of society. The earliest litera- 
ture of the country chrows some light on this universal 
sway of magic in the daily life and routine of its inhabitants^ 
The Patittipathii, ilie earliest literal y work so far obtained 
from here and which forms a collection of ten decads in 
praise of the Chera kings, pictures a society in whose cultu- 
ral life magic and superstition played no inconsiderable part. 
The lyrics in the Piirananur and Akaiianur collections com- 
jiosed by Kerala jioets and which reflect the customs and 
111 miiers of the time, tell the same tale, (ihilapathikaram and 
Maniiiiekhalai, two of the five great Tamil epies, enable us 
considerably m drawing a sketch of the mam lines of develop- 
ment of the religion and magic of Kerala in the eaily eentii- 
ries of the Christian Era. The study of the earliest Tamil 
literature is of incalculable value m unfolding the gradual 
giowth of the religion of this country. There was a stage 
prior to that in the evolution of the Malayali i ace when 
magic was universally practised, when it was conspicuously 
present and religion was conspicuously absent During tins 
period lost in hoary antiquity, the indigenous religion con sis- 
ted largely of magical superstition and demonolatry. The 
advent of the Aryans and the Brahmmical systems of thought 
and practice changed and modified the independent primitive 
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religion of Kerala, The early Tamil classics mirror that 
stage in the history of Kerala religion when it began to be 
subjected to Aryan influences. But the diffusion of Aryan 
ideas was a slow process ; they never gained an easy accep- 
tance and their appeal was made almos'. exclusively to the 
higher castes. The main bulk of the population continued 
to be the votaries of the more primitive form of faith. The 
spread of Buddhism and Jainism which challenged the 
supremacy of the Vedic religion, made a deeper and more 
profound appeal to the masses of the people and exercised a 
more important influence on the development of the Kerala 
religion and magic. The infusion of fresh blood added 
energy and vigour, richness and depth. The dominan ce of 
Aryan thought m Kerala was complete only after the final 
overthrow of Buddhism by Kumanla and Sankara, the prime 
figures of the new revival of Hinduism in the eighth and the 
ninth centuries "Tlie introduction of MimSmsa and the 
Ag amic cults heightened the value of ntual, and the Tantric 
beliefs and practices gained a strong hold on the higher castes 
of Kerala. Mimamsa att.ained a high stage of development 
in this country and found innumerable hoides of discipleg. 
In no other part of Indli has this branch of theislic philoso- 
phy found such able exponents as KuniariLa Prabhakara and 
the Payyur Bhattathiris. The elaboration of ritual and 
Vedic ceremony w'as the^rect result of this rapid popularity 
of the Mimamsa m the land The Kerala Bralinims ranged 
themselves on two sides and formed two sects, the Bhatta 
and the Prabhakara Schools. The history of the conflict 
between the two schools is an interes 'ing chapter of the cul- 
tural and religious development of the people of this coun- 
try. Kerala came to be the strong hold of orthodox Brah- 
min ism and the home of untouchabilfty and other pernicious 
fioci6-feIigious~cufetoins and manners, bec-ause it was the 
Karmabhilmi where Mimamsa and the Tantric cults have 
held their sway ever since. 



3 . The two sygtems oj the Magic Art. 

Thus the art of Magic or ManthravSdain consisted 
mainly of th ese two mam strands, Ved)c~ahd‘~Tahlric on the 
one hand, and the primitive Dravidn n on the other Side 
by Bide they existed, each assimilating occasionally some ele- 
ments from the other and providing fresh impetus and sti- 
mulus to each other. A marked divergence of culture 
between their respective votaries prevented their fusion, 
though the highbrow Brahmin showed not reluctance to 
admit some of tht primitive Gods and minor deities into the 
Orthodox Hindu pantheon. Many of the indigenous cults 
such as the worship of the Serpent, Kvva, Bubrahmonya etc., 
were gradually assiinilaleiT with a few modifications in 
beliefs and practices. This spirit of compromise and readi- 
ness to bring their system into haimoii) as far as jiossible 
with the existing practices and usages of the land was inevi- 
table in view of the increusinglv predominant indigenous 
element m the race mixture It was only with the Hindu 
revival and the building of numerous lemples that the Nam- 
poodiris gradually came into power, became the sole land 
owners of Kerala and. established a theocracy of their own in 
the country. The Buddha and Jama Vihlrasand ChaithySs 
were transformed into the Hindu temples and the followers 
of those religion were welcomed into the Hindu fold. The 
ascendancy of the Nampoodiris in the temporal and religious 
life of the land marked the suj’remacy of the Brahminical 
religion and practices. The Tantric practices and ritual re- 
•gulated the worship in the temples ; some of the cults and 
practices which were till then exclusively in the hands of the 
masses of the indigenous population, wei’e appropriated by 
the Nampoodiris and modified in accordance with their 
system. The religious ministrations of the orthodox Vedic 
Nampoodiris could not be claimed by all the lower castes m 
spite of the attempts to minimise the gulf that existed bet- 
ween them and render possible their gradual amalgamation. 
The task of casting the Dravidian conceptions and practiced 
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in the mould of <the Aryan spiritual ideal was destined to 
remain unfulfilled owing to the mould proving too narrow 
and inelastic to fit into the sort of religious life which many 
of the lower communities lived. The more prim itive Dravi- 
dian cults of Magic jauud -supers titi on Burvive d~amon|r~tfae 
lower classes and the uncivilised jungle and hill tribes. 

4, Professional classes of Sorcerers. 

These parallel streams of the Magic art, the Tantric 
and the purely Dravidian, had thus their own exclusive 
high priests and followers. The Nampoodins and a few of 
the Savarna Castes practised the Tantric Ritual and cere- 
monies. The proper performance of these rites with the 
recital of the holy Mantrams was calculated to bring aliout 
the desired end. They propitiated besides the Vedio Gods, 
a heterogeneous class of deities presiding over multifarious 
maladies, demons, mischievous imps and spirits who were 
generally inclined to be malevolent to man, by means of 
Japams (Meditation), Homams (Incantations) and other 
votive offerings. The higher Tantric magic was thus ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Nampoodins and the exalted 
castes and they rarely imparted the mysteries of the art to any 
member ot the low castes. The Nampoodins adopted more 
the Tantric methods and incantations, than the Ritual and 
hymns of the Atharva Veda whicli w’ere little studied in 
Kerala- But some of the Abhicharakii, Knthyaprathiharana 
and SthrTkarmaiii Hymns of the Atharva Veda which are to 
be found in Agamic treatises were chanted at certain cere- 
monies by the Nampoodins. Even the traditional families 
of the Nampoodins associated for several centuries with the 
practice of Magic and Sorcery do not seem to have been 
followers of the fourth Veda. A few of the Rigvedic hymns 
were also employed by them in witchcraft, in the curing of 
diseases and for the destruction of the enemy. Besides the 
Nampoodiris, there are several classes of people associated 
in popular estimation with the practice of the Black Art- 
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The Velans, Valluvans, Parayans 
K aniyang etc>, are notorious for their 
Velans are primarily a caste of devil dancers and sorcerers, 
and they believe that all the ailments to which man is 
subject, are caused by the agency of the Malevolent demons, 
and they prefend to cure with their incantations and charms 
people suffering from various maladies. All their Mantrams 
are composed in old Malayaiam, sometimes in prose. Various 
are the purposes for which their vernacular Manthrams are 
invoked ; they are invoked for the cure of disease, for pre- 
paring curative water, for warding off the malign influence 
of birds on children, for exorcising demons, for causing 
delay m the occurence of meuses, for cliange of shape and for 
inflictmg injury on the enemy. The incantations of the 
Velans are believed to lie auspicious and jiowerful enough to 
remove the evil effects of AbhichSram and Kadapathram 
and on the first day of every month they do it in every 
well-to-do family of the higher castes. E\en in some temples 
of Travancore the Velan has to make these incantations with 
the accompaniment of the drum on the first day of every 
Malabar month, for which he receives a few fanams and a 
certain (quantity of paddy. The Valluvan who the tradi- 
tional priest of the Pulaya has the professional duty of 
writing charms for the sick people and making forecasts of 
good and evil by means of cabalistic squares marked on the 
itround. The Paravan sorcerer is celebrated for his know- 
]edp,e of the Black Art and is often consulted in matters 
relating to theft, deinonaical influence and the killing of ene- 
mies. The Pinans are said to perform magical rites of a 
very repulsive and gruesome nature in order to become the 
possessors of a powerful medicine which is believed to confer 
on them anything they wish. The YOgi Kurukkal of 
Malabar, the priest of the Mukkuvans and the TlieeyanB has 
also great reputation as a sorcerer and exorcist. He performs 
a species of SaktipoojS, different from the Tantric worship of 
Kali, in their own houses on behalf of their clients. There 


’ M al ayans 

magical powers. The 
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are sorcerers among the tTrSlis ; the novice has to leave the 
community and wander alone in the forest for a number of 
months until the spirits of his ancestors appear to him and 
impart to him the mystical art?. The majority of these hill 
tribes follow pure animism and the dominance of this ele- 
mentary religion explains the great part that Black Art plays 
in their lives. These magicians seem to acquire a sort of 
sacerdotal rank in the esteem of society due to their astute- 
ness and their powers as exorcists. 

5 . The Gods and Godlings. 

There was a regular heirarchy of Gods and Godlings 
who were supposed to help these magicians in their nefarious 
purposes. Many of these independent animistic Godlings 
have been readily absorbed into the official Hindu piintheon, 
because they were too weak to resist the ecletic and tolerant 
Brahminism which compromised with them by occasionally 
admitting those found to be the most efficient and influential 
as incarnations and manifestations of the greater Gods and 
Goddesses, TLeir position with the Brahminical body is 
certainly one of subordination ; these Gofllings and malig- 
nant deities are primarily the UpSsana Devathas of the 
lower classes and are often propitiated by means of blood 
sacrifices of fowls and goafs. No temple or permanent 
habitation is often consecrated to them, and no elaborate 
rituil worship established. Many of the Dravidian deities 
are invested with some sphere of special activity such as the 
control of disease, hunting of the field, and i i process of time 
are assigned particular duties. Of these KSli stands supreme. 
The worship of Ksli in her diverse manifestations, goes far 
back into the corridor of time ; the earliest literature in 
Itemla bears testimony to the worship of Kofpavai- Almost 
all the barbarous hill tribes worship her in some form or 
other. The Kadars are her particular devotees and the 
virgins among them are to bathe before the preparation of 
the offering which consists of rice and vegetables cooked in 
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honey and trade into a delicious pudding. The Malayans 
and Eravallans adore the mighty Goddess to protect them in 
the forest The Pulayans, Vettuvans, Koodans, Vil-Kurups, 
Eahavans, in fact all the lower and higher castes are devout 
worshippers of this Goddess. Of the K&li temples those ai^ 
Crangffnnoor, Mandak aud,, aiidniannadi are of great im- 
portance. The Crangannoor temple was built by the illugt- 
nous Chera Monarch, Chenkuttuvau, who was to a great ' 
extent responsible for the propagation of the Kannaki cult 
in Ceylon and South India. It is probable that the cult of 
the Mother Goddess had its cradle in this land though it 
later on came back here in a new Tantric garb and was 
embrace'! by the higher castes. TSmath came to Ksrala to 
study Sakti-Ptlja at first hand Next to Eali, Parakutti 
holds a prominent place among the Gods of Kerala magicians 
He is the God of the hunters and the forest tribes, invoked 
and propitiated to aid them in their hunting expeditions and 
tJ protect them from the -wild beasts. He is the favourite 
dtity of the Parayan who recovers stolen property through 
his intervention. The images of Buddha on the high hills 
of Kerala came to be worshipped as the images of Parakutti, 
and when received into the orthodox pantheon, this deity 
took the name of bast ha and became the guardian God o^ 
the country watching its hilly borders. The Malavazhi is a ^ 
sylvan deity who protects the Kadars and the Nayadis, 
from the nivages of wild beasts. Veerabhadran, Malian, 
Muniappaii, Kippiri, Karimkutti, Kalladimuthan, Mtlkkan 
are other animistic deities invoked by the hill tribes for some 
pur jHJse or other. Among the malevolent demons, Kutti- 
chithan has a well established place and influence. The 
most mischievous imp in Kerala Demonology is this Ariel- 
like ChSthan, a willing slave of the master wliose behests are 
attended to and carried out with scrupulous care. The 
pranks of this boy Satan are not calculated lo injure the 
victims but only to harass and annoy them. He has un- 
checked powers of movement in any medium and in any 



element, The malevolent acts committed through his in 
etrumentality ai'e believed to recoil on the prompter who 
es childless or after frightful agonies at the last moment. 
There are certain Nampoodiri families like the Kunjuman 
Pot) and the AvanSvu Manackal who are the traditional 
masters of this annoying spirit. The other spirits who are 
associated with the Black Act in Kerala are too numei ous to 
mention, The means by which these Godhngs and demons 
are brought under control and made willing drudges, are 
diverse Sacrifices, offerings, Japani and other ritual forms 
of worship are resorted to by the magicians to obtain the 
favour and the mastery of these malevolent deities and spirits 
Occasionally these may become cross and the} will not 
hesitate to remind the master of their power. 

6. Exorcism. 

This forms one of the most important branches of the 
Black art and Ritual in Kerala. Among the professional 
magicians of the lower classes the vanet}' of methods ad- 
opted for the purpose is astonibhing. The ThandS Pulayan 
performs a ceremony called ‘Urasikotukkuka’ with a view to 
get nd of the devil with which a person is possessed. A 
leaf on which the blood of the sacrificed fowl is shed, is 
placed in the vicinity of the house with some lime and 
turmeric, and the person who first sets eyes on it becomes 
possessed of the devil and sets tree the individual who was 
previously under Its influence. The PathalahOmam of the 
PSnan ie calculated to exorcise the spirits. A pit six feet 
in length and three feet m depth is made and a PSnan 
covered with a new piece of cloth, is made to lie in the pit 
which is soon after covered with earth after leaving a small 
hole for him to breathe- A sacred fire is made over it and 
lb fed by offerings of various articles such as mustard, ghee 
and oil with incantations of Manthranas. In a large square 
with sixtyfour divisions are placed small leaves with rice, 
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flowers and snaall torohsB. After the recital ot the Manth- 
rams the .magician turns an oracle and announces the de- 
parture of the devil from the body of the possessed person. 
Anothir Hoinara jierformed by him to drive the demon of 
disease is a case of sympathetic magic A Panan is placed 
in a bier, which is brought before the secrificial fire when 
offerings of fowls and sheep are made Ho shams death as 
if killed by the demon, and the affected person is thus sup- 
posed to be free from the molestation of this spirit. The 
Uchaveliof the PSnan seems to be a survival of imitation of 
human sacrifice The Theyydttara of Malabar, in which 
eighteen Vslans wear masks representing demons and furies 
and dance round the figure of Phamundi drawn on the 
<rpouud with multicoloured jiowders, is another method of 
cxorciMii, The Kolam-Thullal of the Kamyan, the Parayan 
devil-d.ince etc are other cJrmonies for driving the demons 
out of their temporary tabernacle of flesh 

The ritual in the miagic of the higher order of the 
Nampoodiris for this pur po->e, is diff (-rent The sujiernatural 
agencies which are supposed to bring about the rnaliidies are 
divined by the professional astrologer, and the Brahmin ex- 
orcist with the aid of his family deity, is able to subdue 
them If the malignan' spirit happens to be the phantom 
of a person who has died a violent and unnatural death by 
suicide, murder or drowinng, the Brahmni magician purifies 
him hy means of certain ceremonies such as ThilahCmam 
and transfers him to an image of gold or silver which 
afterwards jilaced in a temple or under the shade of a banyan 

tree. 


The magical rites in time of pestilence such as cholera 
and small-pox, behoved to be the handiwork of malignant 
Godhngs, are also numerous. Sacrifices are offered to Vas- 
antha, the Goddess of the small-pox or Man Amman, the 
Goddess of cholera. The votive offerings of 1 Killed rice in 
hundred and one pots known as Noottonnukalam is made to 
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the K^li of the village. Theeyjittu if performed irhen 
smalhpo^ prevails in any locality, and this is believed to 
mitigate the wrath of the demon. 

7. Charms and the evil eye. 

The belief m the danger arising'from the evil eye is 
wide spread It is supposed that certain people can raiJiate 
glances which possess a baneful influence on the victim and 
strike him like darts. There is some grain of truth in this 
apparently superstitions belief as is proved by Dr. C. kuss 
that the direct gaze of certain persons is so malevolent to- 
wards those at whom it is directed, that the ‘radii perniboise* 
produce an uncomtortable and annoying effect on the retina 
of the object of the gaze and that the effect can be gauged 
by the instrument he has invented. Often this power of the 
baneful eye is believed to be conferred on the person by 
some demon or spirit. The most common method of avoid, 
ing the evil eye is to wear a charm or amulet Domestic 
animals are protected from this by tying a conch shell con- 
spicuously about the horns in the case of a cow. The 
Mipilla cart drivers of Malabar tie a black rope round the 
neck of their bullocks. When a new building is under con- 
struction there will be exposed conspicuously on a pole some 
ludicrous doll-like creature or a pot with white and black 
marks suspended downwards. The sudden illness of children 
is attributed to the evil eye and the most common magical 
rite to ward it off is Theeyyattu»^alt, chillies, mustard, and 
a few other articles are ^ced in a vessel, waved round the 
face of the afflicted person and then thrown into the fire. 
The custom of making a wave offering at puberty and 
marriage ceremony is for the same purpose. To avert the 
evil eye and disease Yanthrams are used by the magicians^ 
These are cabalistic figures drawn on thin plates of gold, 
silver, copper or lead or on the palmyra leaf. These 
Yanthrams are employed also for the exorcism of the devil 
and for protection against their maleficent influence. The 
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magician draws a mystic square on the ground consisting of 
several small divisions each of which is coloured differently 
with powders. He writes on each portron a letter of the 
holy Gayatri Manthram which he mutters also. The 
possessed woman is allowed to take her seat by its side and 
to put some flowers and rice on the square. I'he magician 
an4 bis colleagues then begin to sing songs to the accompani- 
ment of the drum and the strident pipe. The afflicted 
wQfpan is excited and is thrown into convulsive movements 
whep the magician asks her several questions. If she does 
not ^nswer these, he beats her with a cane believing that the 
demon will writhe in agony until the demon speaks through 
her nnd promises to leave her. Then the offering of Kurithi 
is made and she is supposed to be freed ot the demon. Yant- 
lirams are used for the Sakthi worship ; the mystical 
diagram is drawn on a copper plate and is placed on a lotus 
diagram, the Bija Manthrams pertaining to the Goddess 
being UHcribed on each side of the petals. The Yanthramg 
inscrilied on metal plates become efficacious only after the re- 
quisite Poojas are performed. There are various Yanthrams 
mentioned in the Tantric works ; the Sarabha Yanthram will 
cure men from epilepsy or intermittent fever ; the Bliairava 
Yanthram cures disease and drives out the devil; the Mula- 
thrikona Yanthram ensure.^ the exorcism of spirits. The 
Mohammedan practitioner of the Black Arts writes the names 
of the holy persons with their sayings on palmyra leaves and 
believes them to be efficacious m the cure of many obstinate 
diseases. The Pakshi Yanthram is believed to be a safeguard 
against .snake bite so common in Kerala* 

8. Serpent cult. 

Serpent worship, originally the totemistic faith of the 
Nftgas, probably the progenitors of the modern Nayars 
became so universal a cult that in the garden ot almost every 
Hindu household, carved granite stones representing the 
Serpent Gods were placed on the Chitrakatam in the Kgvu, 
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The propitiation of the Serpent deities is deemed essen- 
tial to the prosperity and wellbeing of the household. For 
the eui’o ol' leprosy and other malignant skin*diseaseB, offer- 
ings to these Serpent Shrines are considered efficacious* 
Though the Nayars were the high priests of this cult it 
later on passed into the hands of the Brahmins and the high 
priests of Serpent worship in Kerala are the Pampnmekkad 
Nampoodiri and the Mannarchala Nambiyafliiri whose 
households are full of Cobras, The inmates can scarcely 
move about without trampling on one of the serpents. But 
owing to the magic influence of the families the serpents 
cannot and will not injure them. The ritual to remove the 
Serpent Shrine from one place to another is entirely m the 
hands of these. The PSmpumthullal of the Pulluvaii. 
rum|>alum ceremony and Sarpabah are some of the methods 
of conciliating these gods. Snakebites are often cured with 
the aid of incantations by the Kudurai medicine-men of Tra- 
vancore Maiithrams and charms are deemed powerful to 
ward off the poisonous effect of a enake-bitc The Kakkglaiis^ 
the traditional snake cliarmers of Kerala, gain complete 
control over them and often bring about a radical cure (,t the 
suake-bite by means of iiieantalions. The magician ohaiits 
certain powerful Manthraras when there i.s any delay in the 
bitten person recovering consciousness, and soon afierw.irds, 
lures the very same snake to his side and makes ir suck back 
the poison. Sometimes the snake may turn against the 
magician himself; he then takes a betel leaf, murmurs some 
manthrams and tears it to pieces; ihe snake also simult me 
ously falls dead, cut into two. 

9. Mdranakriaknl. 

Death of men and animals is contrived by means of the 
Black Art. These Msranakrmkal have an important place m 
the practice and ritual of the an. The Thandg Pulayans 
are notorious for this, and practise it to bring about the 
death of an enemy. He achieves this by writing certain 
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iacantations on a palm leaf and bnrying lit in the ground 
belonging to the enemy. The Parayans resort to vanous 
-methods for the realisation of this sinister end- He makes 
an image of wax representing the enemy and burns it with 
due rites. This will destroy the enemy within a fortnight. 
Often this image is made of metal, and to it sonie mystic 
diagrams are added. It is buried in someplace which the 
person to be destroyed is in the habit of haunting. Should 
he pass over the place, it is supposed that the charm will 
take effect at the time stipulated. Sometimes a little 
qnantityjof earth from a spot where an enemy has urinated, 
or a smill tuft of his hair is placed inside a tender cocoanut, 
which IS pierced with many nails and buried with incanta- 
fio IS on the eiic- ray’s grounds. The most notorious of these 
Maranakriakal in Malabar is the Odi cult practised by the 
Parayans and the Panaus. The Odyan acquires the power - 
of transfer m.ng himstdf into any shape or form by means of / 
a potent bewitching medicine called Pilla thailam or Ankola. 
tbailara. He waits at the door of the enemy in a dark night 
in the form of a bullock. If the victim is inside the house 
the Odyan assumes the shape of a cat, gains entrance into the 
house and induces the victim to come out. On coming out, 
he IS knocked down or strangled Often the victim is brought 
down by shooting him with a blunt arrow in the nape of the 
neck and once (lie victim is prostrate, the Odyan beats him 
all over the body with the OdiVadi resembling the police- 
man’s baton, and breaks all his ribs and bones. The Odyan 
by means of his Black Art. is able to induce sleeping persons 
to opm closed doors and come out of their houses. Pregnant 
worn m are thus enticed out of the house, murdered and the 
lintiis extracted from them for the preparation of the power- 
ful Pilla thailam. There is an elaborate ritual associated 
with the preparation of this potent medicine. The novice 
has to approach a preceptor who puts him to severe ordeals 
to test his courage and strength of will. If he comes un- 
scathed from them, he is initiated into the brotherhood after 
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the performance of a Pooja to the Kailadikode Neeji, throngh 
whose aid he is to practise the art. On a favourable nigh^ 
the Odyan sets out at midnight for the house of the womah 
he has chosen as his victim, and walks round the building 
several times chanting certain Manthrams and drawing caha- 
listic squares on the ground. The woman in due course comes 
out of the house even if thi' doors are bolted and gives herself 
up to him. He leads her to a secluded nook, strips her 
naked and extracts the foetus out of her womb, receiving it in 
a vessel without allowing it to touch the ground. Then it 
18 cut into pieces and boiled in a pot and with this is mijfed 
the powdered matter of a human skull. The Ankola thailam 
is also prepared m a similar manner from the fruit of that 
tree wUh the same ritual. A mark made on the forehead with 
this extracted oil enables him to transform himself into any 
animal he likes The P&nan Odyan has a magical mt'dicmc 
prepared from the Koduveli plant after a very elabtirate 
ritual. The plant is worshiped by him for about three 
months and at last is plucked by Us roots, buried in ashes m 
the cremation ground and token out after some rime This 
has the power of enticing the pregnant woman out of the 
house. The Odi cult was practised very largely by the 
Panaus ‘lud Parayans iii the northern division of Cochin and 
in Palghat and Valluvanad They were in the habit of kid- 
uappmg women of the higher classes, who for fear never 
came out of the house after dusk The Brahmin magicians 
resort to Tantric methods £or bringing about the death of 
the enemy. Besides the Homams such as Ariut^rana 
Homam, they depend upon the several death-bnngjng 'Vau- 
tbrams. The Charaundi and Haktha-Chamundi Yanthram, 
Patbmgiri Yanthram, VarSti Yanthram, Bhadrak&li Yan- 
thram and others are believed to bo very eflScacious in this. 
These are inscribed on metal plates, rendered potent with in^ 
cantations, and deposited or buried underground m the vicinity 
of the enemy’s house. The Prapanchasgra in its thirteenth 
chapter enumerates the several devices q£ the 
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tbft destWiCtioB of the enemy. In the famous qilarrel bet- 
'tteen the ttro Brahmih Gramamfe of Irinjalakodai and Thfik - 
kanioiathilafkam, they resorted to the cetemony called Katla- 
Miitikkal. This ceremony consisted of the Brahmine of 
Irinjalakodai assembling m the temple at three m the morn- 
ing after bath, arid chanting Samhara Manthrams till mid- 
day, when an elaborate feast would be prepared for them. 
All of them would take their seats for the meals but would 
refuse to touch it unless their grievances were redressed. 
They would take a solemn vow of starvation and rise up from 
their seats and begin a Samhira HOman which occupied tbeih 
till sunset. After the Customary Santhyavandanam, they 
would continue chanting Manthrams calculated to bring 
about the destruction of the enemy. This went on for forty- 
one days, the Brahmins appeasing their hunger by a single 
meal of a few fruits and cold water every night In the 
meanwhile internecine strife arose betwi^n the two managers 
of Thrikkanamathilakam Gramam, which ultimately led to 
its di8TU]ytion and rum. 

10. Enticefhent, Stupefnttioii^ and separation of friends. 

The magic rites adopted by Kerala warlocks and wiaards 
for these purposes form another integral part of the Black 
Art in this country. The Vachlkarana ceremonies are 
intended to tempt or bring under control a deity, spirit or 
human being tor unlawful purposes. Of these, Kaivisham 
is prominent. The woman who wants her husbaud to be 
henpecked, the lover m despair at the cruelty of the lady 
whom he loves, those who desire mtiuence over some power- 
ful person, all these seek the help of the magician who gives 
them some medicine after having rendered it potent by 
means of Manthiiims. Those who taste it, like the Lotus- 
eaters, lose their individuality and become pnjipets in the 
hands of others. The Kaivisham is generally administered 
along With food and in the Thiruvizha temple, a few miles 
north of Alleppey, an antidote is. given, which cures the 
person of the affliction. Love charms amd amulets prepared 
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by the magicians are believed to confer on a person some 
power of influencing another. Love philtre to win the 
affection of the husband is composed of DbStura in chatney, 
or of the charred remains of a mouse and a spider* or a sort 
of decoction distilled from the body of a first born child 
exhumed after burial. Many elaborate rites such as the 
Sarva-vachlkarana-HOmam and Yauthrams are described in 
Prayogasara and Manthra-mabarnavam for this purpose, and 
these are resorted to by the magicians of the higher classes. 
The separation of friends and discord in the family are 
brought about by similar means. The Velans are considered 
very proficient in this Art and they take the ashes from the 
cremation ground, chant some Manthrams and deposit it 
somewhere in the house, where the seeds of discord are to be 
sown. The recipes given in their magical compendium are 
too many. A human bone from a burial ground over which 
poweiful Manthrams have been recited, if thrown into the 
house, will cause discord and rum in the family. The 
magician is also able by means of the Black Art to bring 
stupefaction on any and the Sthambana rites vary with the 
higher and lower orders of the necromancer. The victim 
will become insensible as if he had taken some soporific 
drug. The Parayan warlock practises these rites to make 
hiB victim come out of his house in a state of stupefaction. 
Some magicians by means of their Manthrams are capable of 
rendering certain weapons harmless. The rite for this 
Banavedham described in the Prapanchasfira, was practised 
by the late Raja Kerala Yarma, the Great Sanskrit scholar 
and poet, and it was shown that rifle shots aimed at him 
could not hurt him ; the bullets touching him fell down 
without inflicting any injury. 

11. The Black Art in Hunting, Agriculture etc* 

Though the Black Art is anti-social in general scope 
and purpose, it occasionally serves social ends. One of the 
uses to which magic is put for the good of agriculture is to 
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control the weather and especially to ensure an adequate fall 
of rain. The rites for the purpose of regulating the 
heavenly water supply generally adopted by the Brahmins, 
are Varuna- Japam and other Tantric methods. In South Tra- 
vancore the image of Kodumpfivy is made in clay, placed in 
a cart and dragged through the streets for a few days. On 
the last day the death ceremonies of the figure are celebrated 
by the Parayans who accompany it. This is believed to 
stay the drought and bring down ram. There is a peculiar 
ceremony performed by the Velan to drive away the locusts 
that occasionally infest the paddy crop. In hunting also, 
there are certain magic rites to protect the hunters from the 
attack of wild beasts. Certain incantations are believed to 
be powerful for seducing game out of its den. The late 
Kaja Kerala \anna demonstrated before H. H. The Maha- 
raja Ayilyam Thirunal this Art of fetching the animal at 
the desired spot by means of magical rites. Conviction is 
deeprooted that unless the traduced animal is killed, it will 
bring about the death of the magician. The Parayan sor- 
cerer IS sought m the detection of crime, especially theft. 
He after bathing, makes certain offerings to his favourite 
deity, who is represented by a stone in front of his hut. 
UaUling an iron instrument and singing till bis voice fails, 
he invokes the God and if the stolen property is not forth- 
coming, he resorts to a more indignant and abusive form of 
invocation. If the thief has to be caught, his prayers are 
redoubled and he, like a Velichapad, makes frantic move- 
ments and finally pitches upon the culprit. The Velan has 
also his own rites for the recovery of stolen property. 

12. Notable Kerala Magicians. Kerala contribution to 
the Literature of the Art- 

Though many of the magical rites are fast disappearing 
and there is a dearth of able and clever practitioners of the 
Art at present, Kerala could boast of a good number of 
notable sorcerers who were believed to have worked miraclea 
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and left behind them many a legend. The three famous Nam- 
pathiri families of Kalittr, Kftttumfttam and Chennas, who 
were traditionally associated with the practice of the art, 
profluced from time to time men endowed with supernatural 
powers and acquiring great reputation No country has 
been so prolific of magicians as Kerala ; nowhere has the 
divine grace been poured out m a more liberal measure on 
all classes of society from the highest Brahnun to the lowest 
Parayan Even among the Christiar.s and Mohammedans 
there was no paucity of the votaries of the Black Art- The 
marvellous exploits of Kadamattathachan, Alithankal, Us9- 
nan Rowther, Kaladi Bhattathiri, Puliyampalli Nampoothiri 
Kunjaman Poti, Atimittathu Bhattathiri, Thelapiirathu 
Nambi, PSvuinba Warrior, Rekshassu Nainl)i}ar and a host 
of others are so well known in this land. They achieved 
many things which might seem incredible to the man of the 
modern day A scion of the Kallflr Nampoothiri family 
within living memory, astonished the audience by pressing 
a betel leaf and twisting it in his hand and producing a 
shower of shining sovereigns. Kunjaman Potti could sail 
in a boat without anyone to propell it^ as he was always 
attended by the army of the invisible KultichSttans. 


Apart from the achievements of these in the practice of 
the art, Kerala has produced a body of Literature on the 
subject both in Sanskrit and Malayalam. Nowhere else m 
South India were these Tantric and magical rites so exten- 
sively practised and codified into treatises for future guid- 
ance I shall close this brief survey of the Black Art m 
Kemht with an enumeration of the chief Kerala works on 
the subject. Prapanchaearam by the great Sankara is a 
notable compendium of these lantric jractices, and remains 
a standard work. Various commentaries of this such as, 
Sambhanda-deepika by Uttamabodha-yati, Padartha-deepika 
by Purushothama, Artha-deepa by Narayana, and Yrvarana 
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are jn vogue in Kerala. PrayogasSrara by Gsvinda, Man- 
thrasSram, Yan'hraeSram, TanthrafeSram, ManthrSnuahtana- 
kramathi, PrayOgavijaya-saravali by SiVa, Upadesa-sara- 
sarauchayam by DamOdara, Duahta-gralia-badha-pariharam, 
Bbahu-dhaivatyarn, Saparya-saptakam, Sarada-thilakam, Pra- 
yoga-manjari by Ravi, Echanii-GurudeVa-Paddhathi by 
EcbanuG urudeva, Rekiha-Chainuin-Kalpara by Sankara and 
Tanthrgiiushtana-kalpa-saingraham by Narayana, are soma 
of tbe published and unpublished workb on the subject com- 
posed by the Kerala writers. The several works pf Kada- 
mittathichan and the treatises of th? lower classes are the 
works in the Malayalain Language. Many unpublished 
rainuscripts in the \erua( ular are to ba found in some of the 
Brahmin families throughout the country, A fuller study' 
of the theory and ntuil ot tue Black Art in Kerala will be 
fruitful in revealing the slow progre-'s of thought from 
inigic to religion The enlightened MaUyali has come to a 
tirdy recognition of the inherent falseho >d and utter barren- 
ness of the magiC Art, bu' the masse-' still cherish the fond 
illusion^ and the Black Art is a living agency familiar to and 
dreadt'i by all exeojit the most intelligent classe-, “If the 
Black Art has done much eVil, it cannot be denied that it 
has also been the source of inueh go )d : though the child of 
error, it lias yet Iveii the mother of freedom and truth.” 
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Society and culture in early keralv. 

(A Study in Folk Songs) 

M. D. Raghavan, b. a. Dipl. Anth. (Oxon), 
(Government Museum, Madras) 

In the elucidation of the history and culture of early 
Kerala, which has baffled the best efforts of har historians 
to unravel, the folk-songs of Kerala will no doubt play a 
leading role The ballad, singing the might and prowess of 
Valia Aromer Chekaver of North Kerala,* is by far the most 
valuable of the historical romances of early days. Unique 
for the insight it gives into the society and culture of early 
Kerala, it IS particularly remarkable for the light it throws 
on the institution of matriarchy, and the matrilineal form 
of descent in Kerala. 

While there is no doubt that society was organised on 
a matriarchal basis among the Nayars in the North Kerala^ 
the social organisation as disclosed in tliis song seems to 
have been different among the Ti 3 arB and the Izhuver. An 
elaborate system of dowry seems to have prevailed among 
the latter, the bride being endowed upon marriage with her 
share of the family profierty or wealth including dorneetie 
utensils and cows. She wa'i theia'cforward a member of her 
husband’s household ; and she and her children for ever l>e- 
longed to it Due pro\ ision was ne\erthele»8 made for her 
return to her parental home in the unforseen contingency of 
anything untoward happ ming in the course of her married 
life, ending in separation. This was provided for by a 
system of what amounted to guarantees of good faith 
announced on behalf of either partner at the marriage cere- 
monial, the compensation agreed upon having to lie paid to 
the aggrieved partner by the one who is adjudged to be in 
the wrong. 


1. For a full fransiation of the BOog, by the present writer see India! 
Antiquarv I/X\ 
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If this represented the form of social organisation 
which obtained in early days among the Tiyar of North 
Malabar, as seems to have been the case, great changes 
must have taken place in course of ages resulting in their 
adoption of the Mammukkattayam law or the matrilineal 
form of descent, which now prevails among the community 
in the north of the district. What these changes were, 
and how they have operated in transforming Tiyar society, 
are matters for further investigation. The partrilineal cha- 
racter of Tiyar society, it is interesting to observe, has in the 
main continued unchanged among the Izhuver in South 
Malabar. 


A point of interest is the community to which the 
Chekors belonged. “Ch?kon” — is an appellation derived 
from a Malayalam word, “Chekain” which means “service,” 
“chiefly about the Eajah’s person” ‘ — a derivation largely 
accepted, and supported by internal evidence from the songs. 
Specifiic references in the Chekavar group of folk songs 
afford abundant evidence to conclude that the Chekors were 
Izhuver by caste. But all Izhuver were not necessarily 
designated chtkor^ though the name must have since been 
generally used to denote the members of the caste, as is 
clear from its survival m the suffix “CAo^n” largely used 
with Tiyar names m Calicut, Cochin and Travancore. The 
expression, U unpum pi'b’cAfflc C'AMordtui = “angam fighting 
alone makes a chekon'' coin ejs, much the same sense as 
the expressions which follow, such as “ wearing the puiasyam^ 
makes a Nayar, or the sacred thread, a Nambudin”, “oj. 
the investment of the tali, makes a woman”. The intention 
obviously is, as pvdaiyairtC' was the badge of one deserving 

Gandert MaUjra.lam'Englith DioHonary 
2. A silk band presented to soldiers hy Nstu^azhis, on demonstrating 
their prowosft bof<^re them The soldiers are eapeoted to tie the 
band round the waist when they appear m pubbo is an lu* 
■igoia ot their prohoieuoy m the art of waifare, 
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of the name of Nayar, or the sacred thread that of a Nam- 
budiri, 80 was engagement in an angam the badge of a 
chekoHj — only it was not an external symbol as other bad- 
ges were ; m short, the expression. means that to deserve 
the name chelon, one must have actually served as a com- 
batant at an angam, and a chekon is born as such, and not 
made. This is obvious from the^v^ords, 

unekavaiiTnirayi Jatiichehifpinne 

Valkkanuyil QhOrallO Chekonmarku — 

‘‘When one is born a Chekon, 

“Ho earns his bread on the point of his sword”. 

Angam fighting was clearly therefore the function of those 
born as Chekon. 

The names Choen, Tiyar, Tandari, & Izhuver are now used 
in different parts of Kerala to denote the same community. 
Taiidau is by origin clearly a Stbanarn or rank conferred on 
the headman of ttie community, as Moopan or Mukysthan 
ranks are in parts of North Malabar Tandan is probably 
derived from tandu, a palanquin, and denoted personages 
privileged to be conveyed in palanquins. 

ArOiner traces his forefathers to the land of “Izbaiu ” 
which 18 believed to be the old name for the island of 
Ceylon. His narrative of the migration is of special interest. 
This apparently is the corner stone of the theory of the 
migration of the Tiyar from Ceylon. The subject is too 
vast to be discussed here. A full investigation has yet to be 
made as to how far the theory is sound that the liyar 
originally belonged to the island of Ceylon, whence they 
migrated to the mainland of India in or about the 7th cen- 
tury A. D. 

Aroma] Chekaver’s song has yet another interest, for 
the information it gives of the institution of Kalari and the 
martial practices which it fostered. It is the most important 
of the Kerala folk-songs in this respect. The community 
of Chekor is mentioned as having been first established at 
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Kadathanad (in North Malabar) by the ruling prince ol the 
day- There they flourished both as angam fighters and as 
Kalari Asans, or preceptors in physical culture and martial 
practices, which are still fostered in parts of North Malabar, 
where the Kalari as an institution has shown remarkable 
survival in recent years. If any one fact emerges from a 
critical study of the folksongs, it is that the Kalari as an in- 
stitution has been always above caste. The youth of the 
locality, irrespective of caste, or creed, enjoyed the benefits of 
the physical traming that the Kalari stood for. As Dr. 
Achutha Menon ' has pointed out, the differences that have 
grown up between the two major communities of Malabar, 
the Nayarand the Tiyar, scarcely existed in Chekavar’s days, 
the best of social relations having subsisted between 
members of the two communities. 

The Angam, as the single combat which obtained in 
medieval Kerala is called, i-i another of the institutions 
best jxirtrayed m Aromer’s song. Angam comes as the 
last resort in the settlement of a dispute, when every other 
means of effecting a settlement has been tried. The raison 
de' sire of 'the angam is clear from the words of the 
Naduvazi : — 

radai'etty ^ tammil^tudaopiyalo 
Efi^ajanahhal nasichupOkuni^ 

Nallan^ (i^i^ka^re te^ifeolm 
Aiiguiripitlchu jayiEknnnOrku 
Avarkuinet anneyummuppuvarka = 

‘‘If you wage wur, 

Many a man will die, 

Choose your own anga Chekavar, 

Who wins in the combat, 

He rules as the elder” 


1. BftUadt of North MaUbar. p 15 
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Kadathanad (in North Malabar) by the ruling prince of the 
day. There they flourished both as angam fighters and as 
Kalari Asans, or preceptors in physical culture and martial 
practices, which are still fostered in parts of North Malabar, 
where the Kalan as an institution has shown remarkable 
survival in recent years. If any one fact emerges from a 
critical study of the folksongs, it is that the Kalari as an in- 
stitution has been always above caste. The youth of the 
locality, irrespective of caste, or creed, enjoyed the benefits of 
the physical training that the Kalari stood for. As Dr. 
Achutha Menon * has pointed out, the differences that have 
grown up between the two major communities of Malabar, 
the Nayar and the Tiyar, scarcely existed in Chekavar’s days, 
the best of social relations having subsisted between 
members of the tivo communities. 


The Angam, as the single combat which obtained in 
medieval Kerak is called, is another of the institutions 
best ^xirtrayed in Aromer’s song. Angam comes as the 
last resort in the settlement of a dispute, when every other 
means of effecting a settlement has been tried. The raison 
de' etre of 'the angam is clem- from the words of the 
Naduvazi : — 


I’adai^etto taramil tudahAiyals 
Lfiyajanannal nasichupokum^ 
5^ailang^ (5liefca^re te^itolin ^ 
Angampitlchu jayilikunnSrku 
Avarkumet anneyummuppuvarka= 


‘‘If you wage war. 

Many a man will die. 

Choose your own anga Chekavar, 
Who wins in the combat. 

He rules as the elder”. 


1 Bftlladt of North Malabar, p 15 
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It was an institution recognised by the State, and the 
State had its privileges and responsibilities. The fixing of 
the date, selecting the site, erecting the platform or arena 
on which the combat was to be fought, were all State 
functions. 

As a medieval institution designed to settle disputes 
and avoid mass fighting, it has no parallel. That it served 
its purpose is undoubted, while its contribution to the 
culture of Kerala was far reaching. It fostered the art of 
single combat which found its champions and exponents m 
the ChekOrs, who rendered yeomen service by founding 
Kalaries as family institutions. 

The Chekor were invested with almost baronial honours 
and prerogatives, and great were the ceremonials and pomp 
which attended the procession of the Chekor and his pro- 
tagonists to the spot consecrated for the combat. The 
death of either of the combatants being inevitable , each set- 
tled all his worldly affairs betimes. An adventure attendant 
with such great personal risk was of course well remuner- 
ated. And the remuneration was on a liberal scale. The 
payments prescribed were in gold panams^ and were to be 
paid ill three lots — Viffu Kizhi, or the share of the Chekor’s 
family, Ndffu Kizhi or the State’s share, and Anpa Kizhi 
or the Chekor’s personal share. 

As an institution, the angam fell into deseutuda be. 
tween the period of Aromel Chekavar and of Tachsli Odenan, 
until it was quite unheard of after the time of the latter, 
about the eighteenth century. 

The sequel to Aromer’s death at the moment of his 
victory affords a fitting illustration of what is known as 
Kudi pakup the characteristic institution of tbe blood feud m 
medieval Kerala. The attitude of mind at the bottom of 
the institution of Kudi paka, was that straight dealing was 
of the essence of all disputes, no foul play or anything con- 
travening the principles of right conduct being tolerated by 
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the community or by tho State. Any one who contrived 
the death or rum of another, was subjected to an almost 
unending vendetta, which took different forms according to 
the wrong avenged. It was the essence of the vosv that 
the vengeance should be continued unLi' any male member 
survived in the hostile family group 

Almost with hi^ last Ijreatli, Aromcr entrusts his blood- 
stained sash to his sister, Unniarcha, He presumes that her 
yet unborn child will be a son, and enjoins on her to narrate 
to him when he grows to man, all the incidents which 
led to his untimely end, A sou is born to her The boy in 
time becomes a youth. ()ne fane morning enraged at the 
Hght of ins uncle’s blood-stained sash, he prevails on Ins 
mother to narrate to him the lite history ot his uncle. 
As the narrative ends, he rushes to Ins (*ousni and traitor 
Chaiidu, announcmg hims(*lf at the lattei’s Kalan and the 
object of his visit. He engagv^s him in a single combat on 
the spot, and takes his life, thus avengnig his uncle’s death. 

Such m brief area few of the cultural aspects disclosed 
in a stud^ of the folk-soii<fs. These sonars have long been 
iieglec'eil, and need further collecting and studying, if we 
are not to lose the rich heritage ot the past, or the conti- 
nuity of the cultural history of South India. 
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SECTION X 
Fine Arts 

A THEOKY OF INDIAN ART 
Pbksidsntial addbess, Fine h bts Section 
Stella Kbambisch 

From year to year documents for the study of Indian 
art are becoming known in increasing numbers ; buildings, 
works of sculpture and painting and also relevant texts deal- 
ing with their methods and materials. Several are the ways 
by which we are made aware of monuraento hitherto un- 
known. Excavations expose towns and, single buildings along 
with varied relics to the light of day and to scholarly 
scrutiny. The most ancient past is slowly becoming reveal- 
ed and the long stretches of time which extend to an anti- 
quity less remote are being filled with an increasing variety 
of monuments. The act of recognition, is not restricted to 
monuments and relics brought to light and seen for the 
first time It encompasses also monuments preserved above 
ground and already familiar. Paintings, for instance, hitherto 
unnoticed have been spotted recently at BSdSml and clean- 
ing operations have revealed a senes of painted panels of 
similar importance as the paintings at Ajanta and BSgh. 
Discoveries of branches of Indian art the survival of which 
is not favoured by the Indian climate ha^re been made out- 
side the motherland ; carved ivories from Begram, Afghani- 
stan and printed Indian textiles preserved at Fostat, in 
Egypt supplement the masses of works in stone, brick, clay 
and even in wood recently added to the growing heritage of 
ancient Indian craftsmanship. A quickened perception how- 
ever discovers a wider range of new materials in the still 
living practice of the people of India ; traditional output, 
variously refracted in the many parts of the country is ac- 
cepted as a token of aboriginal validity ; miny of its moti& 
have at the same time a most widely spread currency. 
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The texts hitherto edited and partly also translated are 
technical treatises transmitting current knowledge for 
the guidance of the practising craftsman ; frequent refer- 
ences to works of art in the general writings point to 
the reactions of the contemporaries. According to their 
respective level of reference they are on the sensual or 
intellectual plane. Where precisely they are to be placed on 
either, has to be inferred. The implications of any such 
statement were generally understood and taken for granted 
by the contemporaries. The application on the other hand 
of the norms laid down for the craftsmen by craftsmen and 
priests rested upon a foundation of hereditary knowledge 
which it was not necessary to put into words. The un- 
expressed support and basis of the single references is absent 
in a mere quotation. 

What use can be made of all this material while yet it 
goes on accumulating ? 

It 13 cleaned from accidental and external accretions, it 
IS classified and made accessible by display in galleries and 
publications. Classification entails a knowledge of related 
objects in and outside India. Connections are then elaborated 
and influenced. These may be restricted to the shape of the 
rehcs only or else they may extend to results and symptoms of 
other and varied spheres of activity, such as worded thought, 
migrations, stages of technical knowledge, represented for in- 
stance m different pre-histonc conditions of living. The mo- 
numents and relics then are commented upon m the light 
thrown on them by the several other factors cf civilisation. 
Different groups of approach, the strictly historical, the eth- 
nological, those of the religious and cultural history, yield 
each an access valid within the archaeological method. It leads 
through external evidence and works in two directions. The 
one proceeds towards the object as the unknown factor to be 
determined fron data established in related domains or 
under similar conditions ; the other proceeds from the object 
and uses the reflected light gathered on its surface, for an 
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illumination of particular aspects of the religious ideas or 
social usages of which it is taken to be a product. Whatever 
direction the archaeological approach takes, it relies on ex- 
ternal evidence and does not make the artefact itself ihe 
object of investigation. From an archaeological point of view 
the being of the artefact matters not ; the specimen is rele- 
vant, the work even need not be there at all if the circum- 
stantial evidence suffices. Assuming two carvings were found 
by the side of another, of the same stone, the one an image of 
a particular divinity and without an inscription, the other a 
pedestal without any image and with a full inscription in 
which are given the name and particular characteristic- of 
that divinity, the date of the dedication, and the name of the 
donori etc., the latter fragment would yield the fuller in- 
formation to the average archaeologist. Or, two images 
from the same place of roughly the same date and identical 
as far as iconography goes are archaeologically of the same 
value. The artefact is desci ibed like any manufactured object; 
no account is taken of the art in it ; it need not be there. The 
value of the artefact to archaeology lies in the information 
which it supplies regarding technical knowledge, current 
beliefs, etc. The degree and method by which it is thus in- 
formed are uot taken into account. 

Our approach may be called a theory of art in its 
literal sente. The nearest equivalent of the word theory in 
its literal sense is contemplation. A work of art is altogether 
visible. There is nothing in it which cannot be seen. Only 
by seeing all that is in it, it becomes known. The kind 
of information which u theory of the work of art denves 
from It, ill equal to the degree and method by which the work 
is informe J by its contenis. Contents and form are insepara- 
ble. The former are conveyed by the latter and can be under- 
stood only by its aspect. Form on the other hand is without 
significance if it is not brought forth from, and understood 
in its origins. The vision of the seer holds the origins of 
form. Vision and form are beheld in the visibility of the 
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artefact The visibility of the artefact shows by what 
contents and to which extent it is informed. It is the medium 
of communication and works from the eye to the mind of 
the man who contemplates it. Only by a split in visual cons- 
ciousness it is at all possible to single out contents from form 
and to divest form of its contents The consequences of the 
alternative of the split vary according to the level of cons- 
ciousness on which they occur That art should be didactic 
or serve purposes which cannot be conveyed by its form has 
been asked of it by unseeing and misled minds m the last 
century in Europe. Such works as resulted from this 
attitude had their immediate public to wbom the tenden- 
cies illustrated appealed. Their actuality no longer being 
there, the empty shells compiled with a tendency and framed 
as pictures, have no place m the world of art. The inevitable 
reaction was a search of ‘pure form’ existing for its own ?.ake 
and to be aesthetically appraised. It was discovered in 
Negro art for instance and voiced as ‘ significant ’ m Eng- 
lish art literature. Contents without form, form with- 
out contents or else the one in search of the other are 
visible symptoms of a disjointed mind. The search of 
pure form highly recommended as a symptom of recovery 
from painted literature and as a path of salvation is tan- 
tamount to an encouragement of logical thought which 
has nothing to think about but the clarity of its own logic. 
Against the hedonistic dwelling on pure form reaction in the 
literature on art has once more set in, now on a higher 
level ; the form of the artefact is divested from iis style. 
Form in this sense would be the inner realisation mide 
visible outwardly and in a concrete medium. Style would 
be the blur in it, the residue left m the form, of the 
shortcomings of the maker. The slur of style is applied not 
only to the individual artist, uprooted from a living tradition 
and groping in the dark to assert himself, and to prove 
by his style that he is there at all and that this matters. 

It is cast equally over the inevitable idiom m Avhich anony- 
mous art traditions have laid down their utterance. Style aa 
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an accident dependent upon time, place and people histori- 
cally and psychologically determined is segregated from 
form informed and precipitated as it were from the inner re- 
alisation and vision without the contaminating intervention 
of the seer and the contingencies of his work. Beheld from 
its metaphysical origins, the srrtofact is viewed as holding its 
theme in the shell or disguise of style Meaning, thus com- 
prehended, would adequately be shown by a perennial form 
untouched by human agency. 

Form stressed to the inanity of “ pure form ” has no 
existence. Form is no 'entity-; it is a relation in several di- 
mensions. One is effected on a level where points, lines, sur- 
face masses, light and shade and colour are intertwined. The 
other IS active in a direction at a right angle; from there 
every point and aspect of visibility is being informed. Form 
is a manifold relation concreted into stability. Altogether 
Visible it is laid out. The product consists of lines, colours, 
etc., and these are contingent. Form itself is not absolute 
and style is iis most exposed and friable part. 

Form and style of the artefact are the visible part of 
meaning ; they cannot be sundered and are differentiated 
only by degrees of contingency. Pure form empty of con- 
tents IS meaninglesf It, maybe used as a sophisticated decora- 
tion. The meaning then is in its use. 

The split consciousness from which result the dogmas 
of : contents irrespective of form, pure form without or 
irrespective of contents, form at one with contents but uu- 
contaminated by style, is nowhere apparent in Indian art nor 
can It be reconstructed from SSstric texts. It is a pro- 
duct of the modern West. ** Pure form, ” a refuge from 
the cumbersome attempt at painting literature, into the 
void of form, understood as a relation on one level only 
and significant of nothing but its balance and consistency, 
had its existence and justification in the West. In India 
also, at the present, the ** pure form *’ theory meets a 
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** Western *’ situation due to imported notions. The sun- 
dering on the other hand o£ style from form proceeds 
from an Eastern situation while it runs counter to it with 
M^estern means: The absolute is beyond form ; yet form 
as far as it is informed by a realisation of the absolute or an 
approach towards it within the special circumstances that 
condition its coming about, partakes of it. The latter ate 
chastened out of their contingency into style. This makes 
the total of the physiognomy of the artefact. Style becomes 
apparent then only as something in addition to form when 
the work of art is not beheld as a physiognomy having its 
own intrinsic and inevitable cast 

The public in whose midst the artefact was made had 
an easy relation towards it. They knew what they wanted 
when they had it made and how to use it when ic was 
ready. The public other than for whom it was made, has 
no direct use for it and accepts or rejects it according to 
its preoccupations. From its midst the historian of styles 
arises. He accounts for variations of style iiy the chinging 
preoccupations and idiosyncrasies of the public and of the 
makers of the works of art. The distinguishing traits of 
form occupy the entire field of his vision. They are di»p 
cribed, classified and accounted for as modes of physical 
seeing. Excursions the historians of style into sociologi- 
cal applications to the works of art are frequent. The sty- 
listic approach hemmed in by history, sociology and psycho- 
logy deals with the work of art from its contingent side 
only. Even there it moves within artificial limits. Endur- 
ing factors are not accounted for. That they persist is taken 
for granted or ignored An escape from the pressure of 
social contacts and environment is provided by assigning a 
place to the uniqueness of artistic mspiration. 

This attitude towards art has its basis in Western indi- 
vidualism which distinguishes the genius from the stupidity 
of the masses. The genius has to struggle against thmr 
prepossessions and their dumbness to his message. He then 
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stresses his expression, enforces the uniqueness of his indi* 
▼iduahty, exploits and exhibits it compelled as he is to 
devise a poster for his limitations and talents to make them 
known. In the end his individuality is accepted and over- 
ridden once more The spectacle however which the accu- 
mulating works of art of ancient civilisations provide holds 
no such discord. The public and artisans were unanimous ; 
struggling against the current of things was no requisite of 
the artist who is to be considered as the executive of the 
visual needs of the people towards a concrete form of the 
object of their visions and realisations. The craftsman pro- 
vides the pel feet instrument for the shaping of the vessels 
and channels in which these are deposited and along which 
they circulate. 

The s^udy of art developed during the last decades is a 
Western product at one with the Western type of art of the 
corresponding phases Its standards are not applicable to 
Indian or any o Inn- Lradiiional art. To give just one 
('Xanople. In ih- West the different branches of art^ 
writing, music mud painiing for instance are specifieU, 
and efen in ihe visual ans the rules valid for pictorial 
form make clear Us distinction from carving and its 
effect. This isolation and definition of the several branches 
of art is unknown in India, The most ancient and autho- 
ritative treatise on Indian painting for instance, the Yispu- 
dharmottara has it that a jierson cannot understand the rules 
of punung unless he knows the rules of dancing. He 
cannot understand the rules of dancing unless he knows 
the rules of mus.c Technically too, sculpture and painting 
are one, to an extent to which in the West drawing and 
painting combine In AjaiitS, Badaml and ElUra, the 
painted scenes and figures are near to carved figures and 
form one whole, for the painting is modelled in colour and 
th" carving is painted. Materials too, arc' i.ot employed in 
separation One and the saire relief for instance in Paharpur 
IS carVvid in stone in its major extent and supplemented by 
terracotta. 
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This non separation of the various branches, techniques 
and materials of art is but an application to a more limited 
field, of a rule which is widely valid. As the forms of visual 
art, painting and sculpture, are not separated and as visual 
ar.. 18 linked essentially with dance and music, so also is the 
entire field of art essentially Imked wnh religion and philo- 
sophy in India. Thi.s does not mean that all Indian art it 
religious in its subject matter. It signifies that these 
aspects are interconnected and have one origin. Works of 
painting, pronouncedly “secular’’ in subject, as the illustra- 
tions of V^asanta Vilasa or Rati Rahasya do not differ in 
form from the mode in which religious manuscripts of the 
same zone and age are illustrated. There .s no distinction 
in their form between the two as there is no separation of 
religion and daily life, but one consistent mode of being, 
which IS present m both. 

In what manner then can Indian art be studied ? If 
artefacts are the unavoidable visible vessels and channels of 
contents which they carry and by which they are shaped it 
IS incumbent to know the contents which originate the works 
and also the origin of the contents. The pivot of a theoiy 
of traditional art rests m its sources. From there it has also 
“its resources. The vessels and channels as which we con- 
“sider the arteiacts are becoming known nominally at least, 
in growing numbers, every year. They yield a net-work of 
connections, affiliations, analogies and the historian and 
collector of motifs seek for origins in one common prehis- 
toric base With him the original forms and conceptions as 
found in pre-history constitute the stock around which the art 
traditions ot the different countries are built up. A seeking 
for origins m pre-history belongs to a historical attitude 
which deals with motifs. To the wholeness however of the 
single artefact as which or in which these motifs are found, 
a secondary importance is given. The search for origins in 
pre-history, may amount to a quest for an original home 



on mrlh, po^&ibly near the north of tJic Avidel^ 
(lii'fiis.'d inohls full of lueanuifj m the art of widely separate 
places and nines. 

Thih approach considers the single motifs as ideograms. 
They are localized i o., clad and disguised in the manner in 
which according to vm-ious art traditions they are shaped as 
they appear on ihe artefacts The purpose of this approach 
IS to read the ideogr.iins. This however is only a part of a 
rhecry of art. d’heir origins when not sought after histori- 
cally are heluld onUilogically as the contents of a work 
of traditional an The method by which they become visible, 
concre e and contingent consti'utes the problem or form. 
F<}rm has ii i independeni existence. It is the form of some- 
thing It ih a me hod of becoming, a translation from the 
origins to ttie wholeness of the work of art A theory of 
the work of art b ‘holds m outward shape not the ideogram 
alone. Its identification n the business of the intellect which 
discerns the ideogiain as sign of a completed result on the 
o.ie hand and as an antecedent on the other, in view of the 
single artet.ict on which it is loc.iied The translation hov. 
ever from the origins to the wholeiies.s of the artefret, to its 
entire and consistent visibility is the form of the work of art. 
The sensualist and ucstheticuin, the scholar of styles reict or 
else -ittiunpt to do justice to form ac if it were an object and 
not .1 ])i’oGess. Form means to be set-n in a manner analo- 
gous to reading a score of music- By reading it the music 
Is evoked and produced. It has been rightly said m the 
LankSvatara Satra that the picture is not m the colours- It 
must not be overlooked however that without colours there 
is no pictu'e. Colour luid all the other components of arti- 
culate visibility which the artefact proffers are the score 
throucrh which is brought to life the tht'iue b\ one who 
knows tnu^io In the* stiiDO lu winch i tiMditioiuil work 
of pre 'Supposes a structure of society in consonance with 
tt? contents and related to its fjrm^ diftareu from the split 
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consciousneBs of modern hfe, so also does the traditional 
work of art require to be contemplated in its wholeness so as 
to 1)6 comprehended ; the reader of ideograms and the person 
sensitive to optical, etc , values may think or feel to know it 
while he gets awa}' with a text-book or a caress- Variou^ 
exercises of thought are possible on the basis of form as a 
result of composition, /. e., of putting together the factors of 
visibility. They require a more snbilc scii'-ibility if less 
textual knowledge, thnn is requisite for the reader of ideo- 
grams or symbols. Language docs much thmking for us, not 
only in the c.isc of a natural but also in that of artificial or 
technical language. Composition aii(ls}'mbol, the one word 
of Latin, the other of Groi-k origin, signify a pul ting or thi ow- 
ing together, according to an immanent and proconceivei 
order. To understind a symbol only ferbatim, as a name 
and not as a sign is as deficient us seeing ,i composition as 
lines, colours, etc., only. 

The artefac: to yield ns meaning is to be taken in 
in it-> own in:rmsic form 'svarupa’. It is the result of acti- 
vity on the side of th ■ craf'Sman, nor only physical or 
icsthetic, for he knows what ho does and does what he knows^ 
carrying out his work as ,in executive member of his people 
whose notions he shares m an intensified degree, able 
and trained to state them in terms of form. Elation and 
intensity are part of his competent activity. 

Form is a function of meaning and work; by a systematic 
contemplation of its achievement it leads us to its origins. 
Contemplaiiou in India is an approach to any kind of reali- 
sation and knowledge The object of art IS the outcome of 
contemplation. A method to meet its object must partake of 
the nature of the object. The method ot contemplation is 
that theory ot art which sees artefacts in their origins and 
being. The origins, ontologically present, are seen from a 
historical jximt of vi^w as tfie enduring factors, We are not 
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Only referring to motifs ?. e , to the completed act but 
to that process of their becoming m which they ere shaped 
and fall into place. 

vVhile We are ignorant of objects not yet known 
and whicli may be excavated oi* discovered, it will appear 
hazardous to attempt a theory of art A^hen so little of it re- 
latively can be seen as yet. Still, for all there is to become 
known by iiiriher excavations and a keener looking around 
on monuments exposed, the vast masses of works of perish- 
able matei ml — preserved exceptionally only in sporadic frag- 
ments — remain lost. With objeets not yet known and gaps 
unknowable, the discipline oi contemplation distinguishes in 
the extant artelacts the enduring iactors. They are elastic 
and ca]Mb'e of bearing. The carvings for instance of the 
railing of stu[)a II i: aficT, abound wiih a symbolism ,ind, 
contrast iiig w ith the rnajoriiy of eontemporaiy rebels, aie 
almost free of narration. A cories})Onding attitude is 
shown ill the carvings of the fountain stones of Caruba and of 
the bifurcated piliirs at Dimapur, Assam, although thise 
monuments bdong to Cential Jm'ia of the second century 
1). C , to the Western HimSlaj’a in tin* twelfth century A.D. 
and to Assam of the t'aehaii kings. The connecting strata 
of woi’k-i in wood aie lost A particular tradition however is 
seen to 1 ‘iidure in tlie-e iiionnments which are iiu Mentally, 
known Otliei senes of connected kind and inoiitalst/ehow- 
ihe eon'^tiiiitioiial tiaits which belong to their oiigins To 
some of t he *histi )i leal jihases’ elements of nomadism also 
coiitribuLe llieir sliain while at the same I’liie ]»oisistei.t and 
almost ehangele-s f.ie ors are inlegiateil in jnst these histo- 
rical ph ases. 

It IB not a question of comparisons which can he diawm 
lit ratidoin Coiislitutioiial eolierence and noi isolated and 
supei lie.al sinnlai Ules (ompel lo \ .ew' a whole Imil.itioii 
oi exleiuals and mjiy on th( sale ol the ..itistaro li.iiisient 
s}in]4mn. Nut in tiie lacidents of a]i]KMi.iiue but iii the 
uimmer of wuikuig cognate tradiUoiis are shown. They rely 



on a reserve, which is their own. It is possible to copy 
the results which are achieved and come forth from this 
reserve. But it is impossible for the copj’ist to do as they 
do, to draw from a reserve which is not his. The physio- 
gnomy of any tradition is as consistently worked up from 
within as is the form of any single work. It is handed over 
from work to work. This cxjustnutional coherence refers to 
the process itself which is active in the phj’siognomy of the 
various traditions. Alike to form in the single artefact it is a 
dynamic relation. The realisation of origins from where the 
play is set into motion, so that physiognomies are east con- 
sistently and ever afresh is the task of a theory of art be- 
ginning with a discipline of contemplation frem artefact to 
artefact, beheld each in its own intrinsic form (svarflpa) 
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I nt! oducionj, 

W’p have in l\('ra]a the ti’fdition of a golden age which 
reigned under Mababali, v ho, according ro Hindu tradition, 
was dispoiM’s^ed of hi> empire and floridly wealth by MahS 
V'lspu and driven into the netherworld. This ideal epoch has 
been oharactei ised as one in which truth prevailed in 
thought, woi d and deed; m which weights and measures were 
genuine and people lived a life ot righteousness, content- 
ment and happines' flithout jealousy oi hatred Mahabali 
was permitted to levisit his ancient domains on one day m 
the year, tin- Sravapa day in the month of SrSvana which 
is also reputed to bo the date on a Inch a new Kollam or 
Malabar Era was inaugurated in 825 A. D This reckoning 
started at Quilou and is now followed m all paits of Malabar^ 
and it was prevalent lu parts ot Tiniievelly also Tii'U 
Oi}ain IS a characieristic national festival Whei the land 
has yielded its crops, and a plentiful monsoon has dowered 
the earth with fertility and charm, and a cool and bracing 
atmosjihere ot long days and moonlit nights ushers in the 
^ Ooani season, MahSbali is supposed to see his people living 
as of old under the aegis of jieaco and jdentv. The 
Women of Malabar have tlicir allotted jiart in .the “earrying 
out ot winter” and the mvoeatiou ot the Goddess ot Spring 



tke harbinger of productivity and plenty. In the TiruvSttra 
season, in which we have met here today, Malayali women* 
folk are supposed to lament the annihilation of the God of 
Love by Siva, at the moment of the inception of the God’s 
love for the World Mother, Parvati. There is no killing 
and eating of fatted animals, as was practised liy primitive 
peoples in other parts of the world, to inaugurate the 
season of productivity, bat the sowing and germination of 
cereals and coni (gardens of Adouis), the panspermia or the 
pot of allseeds, and the bringing in of new flowers are 
factors common to those ancient rituals and the rites of the 
Tinivdtiro season Fasting and feasting, lamentations and 
dances are equally appropriate to the exorcising of Winter 
and the invocation of Spring ; and they form parts of .'Uch 
festivals all over the world Tin totem trees devi loped into 
the Kavus^ the wooded shniies of the household and the 
village ; the spirits of the dead re]ne>eiited In small triaii- 
gular tomb-stones oi ctij akfifrnns wire enibelli''hed liy 
Sculptured repre-'entatiom of Nag'ts oi seipeiit- wlueh wtie 
the natural denizens ot such >hnru‘^ The I(>rds of die 
forest were the -S'us/ias w ho were pt-oji tiated, in hitei day", 
for the defence of the laud frontier against the incursion of 
foreigners into the country. Th ■ coastal region of sandy 
waste and extensive plains was placed under the watch 
and ward of the Kali, whose temple" au* much more nuincr- 
ou," and more widely scattered than those of any o hi i God 
or Goddess in tins land This d nty a""Unjed, like Adieiia 
many forms and became invested with diverse fnnclioiis. 
Above all, she presided over the Kalfm< in the gymnasia 
which Were characteristic of the social organisation of Kerala 
till the 18tli century. 

We have here the key to the Ait and ('ulture ot Kerala, 
then- antiquity as well as their mutainms, iheir simjilioity 
and their shot t -comings. Wherein and wdiat truth tlie 
ParaSuram* legend and the account of social and jiolitical 
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origins^ contained in the Keralolpatti iinrl KeralamShat- 
myam, couvi*y has baau hotly discussed in the colunnis of the 
Indian Antiquary and other Ifiarned periodicals, bo also 
with the legend ot St. Thomas, the dates of the Perumals 
and a host of other historical points. But such attempts have 
been few and far between, in regard to the interpretation of 
the obvious facts of social lite i nd everyday beliefs, such as 
we have indicated above- How far the antiquities, the 
cromlechs, stoiie-cis s, kistaveiis and dolmens, unearthed by 
Mr Podiiv'al in different parts of Travancore, point to a 
primitive ci\ ili'.ation, anterior to the SangJiam Age, it is stil] 
impossilile to ^uy Whether the Piilavas (Cheruraars,', the 
Nairs or some e.uher Kolaiiau or Negroid communities were 
the earlic'.t ot the peoples wJio inhsbited this land is still in 
doubt Some liroiid fact^ of social .ind political history 
have been disiovcrcd bv the study of Sangham literature^ 
from winch a high stage ot civilisation appears to have been 
reached iii Kerala in a few oeiitui'iea betore and after the 
birth of (dinst Tlie prominent workers in this field count 
some di^tanguishi'd Travancon-iuis like Mi K G- Sesha Iyer, 
Pandit [)<‘sikavin ijyakam Pillai and Mr. K N. Sivaraja Pillai, 
while Kaiiakasabliai IMlai and \ . Kaghav'a Aiyangar loom 
large across the Ghats. Tamil literature has again helped 
us to Msiialise the religious intlueiices — Mlraamsaka, Buddhi- 
stic, Jam. Saivite and Vai^nav.ute — which spread over tlie 
land m successive waves from very early turns down to the 
12th century A I). The survival ot many coramumries which 
claim foreign origins and affinities, like the Jews, the 
Syrian Christians, the Izhavas, the Muslims, the Nadars» 
the Parayas and a host of others, too numerous to mention, 
is a positive fact ; but the part they have played in the for- 
mation of a common Kerala culture, the influence tliey have 
exerted and the contributions they ha7e made, are much 
too obscure and have not been adequately evaluated. Out- 
side the Archivological Department, some ai thropological 
ipvestigation has been possible only in connection with tfio 
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decennial censuses, Dewan Bahadur L. K. Anantakriahna 
Aiyar of Cochin has done imndi research in this field ; 
and his son, Mr. L. A. Krishna Aiyar, a member of the 
Forest Servioe in Travancore, has published some mono- 
graphs on our liill-tribes. Apart from u tew articles con- 
tributed by a few scholars to learned penoJ cals in 
Malayalam and in English, which are now almost inaccessible^ 
and the accounts of social and political life which are found 
scattered in the writings of early travellers, who visited 
Malabar from the first to the third century A. D., and from 
the 13th to the 16'th centuries, researches into the cultural 
antiquities of Kerala have bean undertaken on a large scale 
only by two or three eminent scholars — Logan in Malabar, 
P. Saiikumii Meiion in Travancore and Ins son K. P Padma- 
iiabha Menon m Cochin. M K. Ry. M Kajaraj.ivarraa 
Avl., M. A., B L., and Dr L. A. Ravi Varma have made 
special contributions to some aspects of the study. It is, 
however, to be regretted that neilhcr the accounts of early 
travellers nor the independent studies conducted by Logan, 
Sankunny Menon and others have loeen vvndely made known to 
the Malayahs. For the student also, they have become rareties 
which cannot be h id either for love or for money. Christian 
antiquities have evoked much greater interosc and have 
been assiduously nought afeer from the days of the Portu- 
guese down to our own times, by scholars like Rev. Hoaten, 
Rev. Schurhammer, Mr T K. Joseph, Mr. K. N. Daniel 
and Prof P. J. Thomas, among others It is gratifying to 
us of the Educational Department m Travancore that 
among the band of workers who have contributed to a 
proper appraisil of Malabar tradition in the duik ages from 
the 4th to the I4tli centuries, we find the names of Messrs. 
A, Krishna Pisharoti, R. Narayana Paniokar and M. R. 
Balakribhna Varier, who hive made substantial contribu- 
tions in the form of liooks and penodical literature on the 
subject ui Malayalam. Here is a v.ist field for assiduous 
fesearch to be undertaken by students of history apd 
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languages working m collaboration, such as are now 
attached to Mr. Krishnan Tampi and me, assisted by a 
band of local enthusiasts who could investigate and write 
up the accounts of leading families, institutions and social 
customs for correlation and comparison. The creation of 
a central agency which can provide the material and the 
resources, as well as the atmosphere of pure research 
for such work to be organised has been a long-felt want. 

Main aspect<t o> Kerala Culture 

The myth that Kerala was at any time isolated from 
the rest of India and that its culture, language and art had 
a hothouse growth, or an indigenous development, has been 
exi>lod.-d m recent jiyears. Whatever may be the origin of 
the Namputirih and of SansknUc influeiicei in Kerala, they 
h.ivi! only been sujier-unposed on a Dravtdian foundation 
Thus much the Sangham literature has demonstrated beyond 
doubt Only the peaceful penetration of Aryan influences, 
through a long period of time, m close association with 
Heligioii and I he practical arts of Medicine, Astronomy &c., 
can account for the gradual, but complete, transformation 
of habits and customs no less than language and literature, 
which made the culture of Kerala distuict, from both the 
Tamilian and the Sanskntic cultures of a later day. That 
Tamil bliould have given place to ManipravSlarn, the melli- 
fluous combinutiun of Sanskrit and Malayalam, and that 
Malayalam should wean itself from both Tamil and Sanskrit 
and grow into the sturdy language that it is today, is one 
of the significant facts of first magnitude m the culture of 
Kerala. During a considerably long period of time, proba- 
bly from the 7th to the 17th century, Sanskrit literature 
itself received considerable and conspicuous contribution 
from scholars of Kerala. This is evidenced by the publica- 
tions of the Curator’s Department in 1 ravancore, as well as 
by the manuscripts of importsint wo’^ks that have gone 
abroad from Kerala during the List hundred years and are 
occasionally seeing the light of day. 



It TR no longer held to be true that the Namputiris repre- 
sented the only source of Aryan inflaenct; in Kerahi. Bards 
of mendicants from all parts of India came into the land from 
time to time. Poets and scholars, religious teachers and 
preachers, communities of tradi'rs and migratory hordes of 
all kinds, civil and military, entered the country from 
Coimbatore, Madura and Tinnevelly, through the passes in 
the Mountains, which were the highwa}s of traffic from 
very early times. There was thus for many centuries much 
intimate contact and intercourse between the lands on 
either side of the Ghats. What happened within the country 
can, however, only be surmised* It is possible that scxiicty 
was in a state of flux during the dark ages of the 7th to 
the 14th centuries A.D. and a steudjing influence was suppli- 
ed by the Brahrain hierarchy which had formed itself at some 
stage during that period The process was one of assimila- 
tion and organised social exploitition. The Kalaris funned 
the secular schools, the gymnasia which tniined the youth 
in the feata of war. The people of the land, who belonged 
to the Taravdds, or fixed fi^rritonal units, were liound to 
the profession of arms. But the Kalaris themselves were 
not confined to the Nair inhabitants. The Numpunns, and 
in later day- the Izhavas, the Muslims and the Syrian 
Christians established their oivn Kalaris ; and the ballads 
of the time point to the existence of much social intercourse 
between them amounting almost to a brotherhood in arms. 
To this period may also be traced the groivth of from three 
to four hundred chiefships which had their own militia of 
Nairs and mercenaries of other eomraunities to maintain 
their authority in times of danger. Like the Spartans of 
old, the fighting men had little time to spare for the gentler 
arts. Trade and industry passed into other hands, and the 
settlers from strange lands prospiTed side by side with the 
natives. Military training and pursuits did not make the 
people dull or brutish, because the art of war in mediccval 
times Will in Kerala regulated by customs and rules which 
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avoided needlebs slaughter, rapine or {^lage o£ any kind. 
Th.i institution o£ the chaiigdttam and chdvir alone rendered 
some promiscuous slaughter a matter of duty and obligation. 

It is the pride of Kerala that the management of the 
household and the periodic rites of religion and social cere- 
monials were mostly looked after by the women of the Tara- 
vdi^ who, at least in their sense of family dignity or the pre- 
judices of rank and station, as well as a strict sense of dis- 
cipliiie, surpassed even their sturdier brothers. As was aptly 
observed by Her Highness Maharani Setu Parvati Bai on a 
memorable occasion, they were ‘the custodians of the culture 
of our rac'e, intent on eonserving our ancient and undying 
ideali’. The strong devotion of the whole community to 
religion, and the attachra' nt to established religious prac- 
tices such as the observaiieps of fasts and festivals, the high 
reg.inl for the duty (*aeh family owed to the local deities 
and an awe of the unknown, coiistiuited a power superven- 
ing everything. They had hide learning and less philosophy; 
but they believed m the efficacy of customary' rites and cere- 
monies, the pd((us for Sdsta and Kdli, the offeruigs to Gods 
far and near, and the n^peet due to religious preceptors, 
mendicants and shrines. 

The life of media'vnl Kerala centred round the ampalam 
and the Mvu, and Brahmins came to be revered in propor- 
tion a*- they M*cnr(*d ascendancy over these places of worship, 
Aryan as well u.s Dravidian. The Nair was a fighter more 
by uH'‘Ssity than by temp*rara(‘iit. Ketribution iias known 
only in the form of '•Kudipaka' or family feuds. The aver- 
age Miliy.ili Was obsessed to a ct^rfain extent by a fear of 
the unktviwu. Magic mid witchcraft had great vogue ui 
those times, and the Namputiri and other castes, which 
could ensure him against the dread of witchcraft, the 
Tak^is and Chdttans, hoodoos and taboos, apparitions of 
beasts that gore and kill, and of ‘beauties,’ that entice man 
to destruction, received his gnmtest veneration and absolute 
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obeiaance. One is inclined to think that the idea of distance- 
pollution, which obtained here until the world-famous 
Temple Entry Proclamation, was in origin due to the fear of 
the evil eye and witchcraft. It was not so very long ago 
(1696-97) that a King of Travancore had to publish an 
edict against the practice of pulappii^ ‘‘'■nd mannappidi in 
south Travancore. A recent case in the Madras High Court 
was concerned with the practice of humane assuming the 
shape of beasts to attack and destroy their enemies. The 
spiritual dominion which all religions that could satisfy the 
Malayali in this regard graduilly acquired in this country, 
from time to time, left deep-rooted superstitions which even 
today form the bed-rock of Kerala culture. I wish to draw 
your attention in this connec’ion to the learned paper which 
Mr. M. R Balakrishna Verier, m. a , is n^ading on the sub- 
ject at the Ethnology and Folklore Section. 

The priestly class had its own organisations which 
grew around their own shrines, developed a common cul- 
ture and gradually intertwined itself with the life and insti- 
tutions of each locality, by consorting with the women of 
Nair TaravUds Ihs members were freely admitted to the 
innermost counsels of the military class, and they became 
not only its preceptors but also its masters. They claimed 
great power and efficacy as exorcists. Some famous 
among them like ‘Kalloor’ and ‘Kattumatam’ acquired great 
reputation as lords over the spint.-, of darkness, while others 
are associated with the speciil favour of Kdli, Gniiapati and 
Subrahmanya Some like the* Pampumm^kkat^u Namputiris’ 
and ‘Mai>p8r&ala Nampiatiri-,* have even the serpents under 
their control, as we can well verify even today. The NSga 
temple at Nagercoil, once a Jaiua shrine, passed under the 
priesthood of the Pampummekka^tu Namputiris, and the 
removal of serpent groves from inconvenient sites is still done 
only under their auspices. The temples were the centres of 
learning and the stronghold of the Brahmin community. 
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They developed SaAkefams or sanctuaries. They were 
endowed with properties which were irrevocable gifts, and 
m the process, conferred what were known as rights of 
Janmam on the pnests, who were associated with them. The 
protectorship of the ‘Sanketam’ became a coveted prize 
among the numerous Chiefs, not only for its association 
with the temples, but also for the prestige it conferred in 
other States within whose jurisdiction they were generally 
situated The Namputiris who could confer such honours 
liecame the confidantes of Kings. But they sowed at the 
same time the seed for much future trouble, a.s the involu- 
tions of later Kerala history reveal 

For a very long time there was little distinction of 
caste, although many communities lived side by side and 
enjoyed different social privileges The&e privileges were 
not the exclusive rights of any cla>s, for we find, from the 
Jewish and Christian grants, that high social rank could be 
camp'd l»y r(>yal gift. The Kiiig^ had always enjoyed the 
fxjwer of conferring social dignities. Services to the king, 
corapinionship with him and marriuge in his family, resulted 
in a superior social status enjoyed by certain priestly 
families. Through such marriages m*o8e the distinction of 
Bub-castes among the chiefs and the l^airs within the coun- 
try. In the course of contacts with other parts of South 
India where caste divisions were solidifying, more castes and 
a regular caste system developed here on the basis of service 
to the Brahmin the chief’s household, the temple 

and such like. As I'ach creed decayed and its votaries, parti- 
cularly the eilucated priests, returned to the Hindu fold^ 
their status in society was deterranietl by the occupations 
assigned to them. The Pisharotis, Kurukkajs and others 
survive to-day to illustrate this fact. This tK’cupatioiial 
division did no*', however, apply to non- Hindus, 6o that, 
neither the profession of arms nor tin pursuit of trade and 
industry could confer the privileges of a Ksatriya or Vai&ya 
on the ChristiaQ or the Muslim, although among Hindus 
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military occupation might have raised many powerful non- 
Aryan Hindu families to the higher castes, and reduced 
Brahmin families to a lower social rank. While the immi* 
grants from other parts of India received a social status 
according to occupation and strength, foreign communities 
stood outside the social system. They had no proselytising 
mission at the time and had little cultural contact with the 
rest of the people. Kerala culture was, therefore, Hindu 
and Aryan superimposed on a permanent Dravidian founda- 
tion, as evidence of which latter stands t\xQ Marumakkat- 
tdyam or matriarchal .system of inheritance. It was per- 
fietuated by the convenience it afforded to the system of 
‘comiubium’ and ‘consortium’ which the priestly class 
practised, and the high regard for family unity and status 
which the Toravads fostered The msUtutioii had, however, 
rejiercussions on the patriarchal system of the Naraputins 
themselves, and influenced even the immigrant communities 
to modify their customs in regard to inheritance. 

The ]>ervading influence of one sohd priestly class 
strongly entrenched behind the power of Princes and the 
Military classes in the community gave Kerala society and 
culture Its pecuhanties As obtained nowhere else among 
the Hindus, the priests and their flocks were closely and inti- 
mately associated in Kerala. All lands belonged to them 
or the temples they managed ; and m tlie days of a landed 
aristocracy, they exercised great control over the life and 
actions, the outlook and aspirations ot individuals, as well as 
the structure and organisation of society. They thus allotted 
to each class and community its place in the social scale, and 
did it so perfectly that there is probably no Hindu society, 
outside Kerala, in which a hundred castes and sub-castes are 
so closely knit into a well-ordered scxiial system. It is 
significant in this arrangement to observe that the KurukkaU 
who were in ordinary charge of Kali and §&8ta temples, 
the Chitiyans and Elayatus who guide the Nayara in the 
performance of funeral obsequies, and even the Ezhuttaccans 
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or Katupattans who form the race of village schoolmasters 
have a distinct affinity to similar classes of the Tamil land. 
The Numpatiris sot the ideals and regulated the rituals and 
propounded the, philosophy which dominated the individual 
and society. As new communities like weavers and carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths and silversmiths, fisherfolk and leather- 
workers, came in and settled down, they too accepted the 
distance or degree of approach allotted to them, without 
demur. 

It was the work of this greet corninuiiity ihai refined 
the diverse elements, literary, religions, philosophical, politi. 
cal and prao'ical, which affected the lives of the people and 
harmonised I hem into a unified whole In it.s hands the 
Dravidian Gods receivi'd their due shan* of inifKirtauci', their 
affiliation with the other prominent deities of Hindiism. Its 
members pursued the study of fsaiiskri'^ as well as of Tamil 
literature, and n i> due to their fine taste and critical mind 
that only the very best of contemporary woiks gained 
currency in this lind Tliey fostered education and de\eIop. 
ed Sanskrit and Malayalam literature--, giving the latter new 
forms and new eonteiit, more in keeping with the practical 
aNpecih of religion which the musses appreciated Philoso- 
phy and the sciences received equal attention, as evideiK-etl 
by the great works which they have left behind and the nu- 
merous coinmentane-- and inanuscnjits of ongnial works 
which are htill eXtan' . All systems of philo-'ophy Houn^hed: 
and Kerala’s special contribution to world-philu-ophy is re- 
presented by Sankara But till at least the time of ilie great 
Tunchaltu Ezhuttaecan such philosophy ami religions sj»ecn- 
lation among the inassc'^ wore confined mostly lo Tamil, 
llemurkable progress was made in ./yotGa and Ayurveda, 
and Veterinary science, pariiculai ly the treatment of cows and 
elephants, reached a high level. Quiion and Chenganiitir 
were pre-eminent in the soutli for the development of such 
sciences. The ability of the physicians ana astrologers of 
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Quilon has been extolled by all the travellers of the I3th 
century. The prest'ge of the healing art in Kerala is per- 
petuated by the A^tamidyans^ and that of pr'iinam&rga and 
iioti^a by the Pazhar Kaniyans. This latter aspect, in 
which Kerala takes a front rank, will be dealt with here by 
Mr. K. Suudaram Aiyar M. A., L T., who is a member of 
our Education Service; and I invite your special attention 
to his learned paper. 

Like the Athenians, the Brahmins formed an aristocracy 
of learning and culture, supported by a population of 
workers who were designed to cater t-j their comforts. They 
had the joy of life, being practically immune from the 
dangers of w'ar and witchcraft; honoured and respected in 
every court they were dijilomats and enjoyed unique oppor* 
runifies to observe life. No wonder that they developed a 
high sense of humour, which is now-a-days unfortunately 
quoted to raise a laugh against them Each Court had 
its band of scholars or Sadas for the entertainment and ins- 
truction of the chiefs The pervaM\e influence of the priestly 
class, huwtver, tnamtained the ideal of unity and handed 
down the pan-Kerala concept which inspired the glorious 
^Q]jj(^»y(ajj\ 0 nts of the Zamonns in the North and the Kulase- 
khara Peruraals in the South. The courts of the chiefs, of 
which there were many, became the resort of scholars, poets 
and musicians, and in different epochs they rose to much 
fame. 1 1 vva.s under the patronage of i he chiefs, and very 
often with their active participation, that the Drama arose 
in Kerala Originally conceived for religious instruction 

as well as social enjoymenS and Chakydr K&ttu 

developed a high educational value. The (JtsavarM with 
their attendant processions, feasts and Bjiectacular cere- 
monial embellished by Buddhist influence, offered a grand 
opportunity for the learned people to meet. Pan-Kerala 
festivals like the “Astami’’ at Vaikam, “SivarStri” at 
Alwaye, ‘Bharani” at Crangauore, “Ptlram” at Arittupuzha 
and Trichttr, and the ^Murajapam" festival at Trivandrum 
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as well as “the Mamanham*' of Tirunivai were such oppor- 
tunities to create and foster a national life, beyond the bounds 
of petty chief ships. 

What little wo know of the condition of life and society, 
and the enormous activity, cultural, political and religions 
which happened before the 1 8th century has to be gleaned 
from the publication of manuscripts and the critical study 
of published works by State and private agencies. Fortu* 
nately, they have important centres in different parts of 
Kerala, and in recent times, their co-operation has been se> 
cured to a certain extent by the Kerala Sfthitya Pari?ad, 
which has already met twice at Trivandrum. A lead was 
given to such efforts and the critical study of old works 
for the elucidation of the history and culture of the country 
by Sahitjapancbinana P. K. Narayana Pilki Avergal and 
MahSkavi Rao Sahib Ulltlr S. Paniraeswara Aiyar Avergal. 
Modern scholars imbued with a zest for critical study 
abound, but the material for them to work upon is still in- 
adequate. An institution like the Travancore University, 
inaugurated recently by His Gracious Highness the Maha- 
raja, with the promotion of Kerala Art and Culture as one 
of its primary aims, has to play a leading role in filling up 
these gaps and interpreting Kerala to the outside world. 
Manuscripts of books on various 8ubje*ot8 are still available 
in the lofts and cellars of many old families, and our Cura- 
tor, Mr. Samhasiva Sastri, has worked out a plan to secure 
public co-operation in facilitating their discovery and safe 
preservation. But the collection and publU'ation of Mala- 
yalam manuscripts will bj of little use to the outside world, 
unless their contents are examined and discussed by compe- 
tent scholars working with a view to co-ordinat ng available 
information and correlating them with contempomry condi- 
tions and movements outside. On this point, it has to be ad- 
mitted that very little has been done hitherto for the compara- 
tive study of Kerala culture, as between different epochs and 
centres within the country, or m its relation to the general 



backgrountl of Dravidian and Indian culture. It may be 
possfbie in due course for the I'ravancore U niversity to issue 
a series of Translations of Malayalam works of general 
iQ|bu>eat> bwit it would be equally ueoeeeary for tjie other 
Uunrerwtiea lo India to a’eate a general interest in t4ie 
literature and culture of their own centres. Masiy anthofto* 
^08 of fioreigei hteratures oonee to ue; but approved selec* 
tioae £roin the leading literatures of India have yet to be 
published, is a generallj' understandable foma, by tlie Uni* 
v-eTsities coneerned. Such a series is certainly deeirabie to 
promMe interohange of ideas and the proper appreciation of 
the different cuUunes in which each has dounshad. It is the 
only way to foster the sense of national feUowship. 

Kerala Art. 

In a Land of rituals (Karmal^humi) Johe/ Kerala, it is 
not surprisipg that the development of Art has been con- 
siderable and of varied kinds. Kitual makes the bridge 
between real life and Art. Poeti'y and Music appear to have 
flourished from Saii^ham Age down to our own days The 
Malayahs are lovers of Music, aud they can claim to have 
contributed something unique in this field as well. Thete 
are probably very few parts of India where the old Dravidiaa 
as well as the Aryan metres have been so very fully worked 
up. We have songs for every occasion of life and every 
variety of play and religious observance. The D^hfial- 

dnapdltus, Tiruvatira pdffus, Pullanpdttus and 
VaUapdU^, §astdmpa(lus, Kalydiiapatfus ajid Hrahmaij^im 
pdttus, to mention only a few, have an aptness and technique 
special to eadi. Some samples of these, Mr. C. I. Gopala 
Pillai, M. A , Lecturer in the Aits College, has promiaeil to 
give us. There is no doubt that in this field also^ there has 
been considerable mixture and interchange. It e, distinctively 
clear in a later age that the contact with the Carnatic, Telugu 
aud Marathi forms supplied the noodel and the inspira- 
tion for the great musicians and composers of our own 
country, in the days of the great Kulers of Travancore in 
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th* 18^ aB() ceatucius. The great naastera wiiose 
Bmnea have' eooae down to ua as having flourished at the 
Cowt of the Princea of Travancore are mostly ontaiders^ But 
asMBent muaiciaiia of this country like Govinda Marar of 
ifaripad reoeived acclaim in other parts ol India. Uis High- 
ness Maharaja Svati Tirunal has left a vakiaye legacy in 
has charming comhieatioti of the grace amd beauty of the old 
Carnatic music with the refinesaents and subtleties the 
New Style. His Highness has also composed songs in many 
languages in the mode and tune which each affects most 
Mr, V. Sankara Aiyar, it. a., l. t., Leetarer in Saitiskrtt, is 
reading a paper on this important aspect of the art of music 
in Kerala. Other centres tnan Travancore dk> not a|^>ear to 
have played much part in this branch cd Art, and it is »rue, 
ra a sense, of carving, piinting and soulpture. The osdy 
name that can be mentioned of a scholar, musician and lower 
of art wIk> has c,wried oat research in the history of the art 
and science of music in this country is that of l»<ti Famil 
(Jkeit^r T Lakshmanaii Pillai Avergal. Himself a groat 
mosician and composer, he has fostered the love of music 
and the practice of the art, by tramii^ generations of pupils 
and assisting ami encouraging the practice of music. In 
thite, as in other matters, a new revival has been inaugurated 
under the aegiaof Hi- Highness the Maharaja and Her High- 
ness Maharani S**tu Parvati Bm, by the patronage SKtended 
to musidaus of repute m Kerala and South' incka and die 
new contacts thereby established. 

In Pamting and Sculpture the only con.siderable re- 
search has Ixien that of the Archaeological Depirtment of tiie 
Statu, under its energetic a«d enthusiastic Superintendent, 
Mr, Vasutleva Poduval, the learned local Secretary of this 
CoaleKBce. Althoogfa this Oepiirtment has been functioning 
from 1S91, and a Committee had been appointed for the 
prsserviatUiu of ancient monuments, beautiful paintings and 
r^isR of art were permitted to be daubed over with channam 
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and irrevocably destroyed, and rare works of art remained 
undiscovered and unapprecia^. In the new era of enlight- 
enment that we are witnessing in Travanoore, the Renais- 
sance of Art is a distinctive feature. Once again, it was the 
love of art and the appreciation of the work done in other 
countries for its pronotion and popularisation, which Their 
Highnesses have observed, that was responsible for the dis- 
covery of the Post-Ajanta mural paintings which form the 
topic of Dr, Cousins’ lecture at this Conference. We owe to 
the zeal of Their Highnesses the Sri Chitrfilayam and the 
Rangavilgsam Palace Gallery, which reveal art treasures 
never before accessible to the public. Mr. Poduval has la- 
boured to establish a continuous tradition in the art of mural 
painting in Travanoore, from the 9th century frescoes on the 
walls of the rock-cut cave temple at Tirunandikara, through 
the old paintings on the walls aad ceilings of the Suchin- 
dram temple of the 11th and 12th centuries, and the relics 
of 14th century paintings on the Sry Krishna shrine at Tiru- 
vambadi in Trivandrum, to tbe 16ih century Natargja 
painted on the gopura of the temple at Rftumantlr in North 
Travancore. In the walls of the top- most floor of the three- 
storeyed palace at Padmanabhapuram, the ancient capital of 
Travancore, a whole series of exquisite mural paintings has 
been brought to light. Paintings of a purely native style be- 
longing to the early I8th centur^^ are found on the walls of 
the central shrine of the Sri Padmanabhasvami temple. A 
few paintings, of the Mughal or Persian style, of Princes 
and Princesses of Kslattunad and Travancore in the 18th 
century are preserved in the RangavilSsam Palace Gallery. 

The earlier sculptures found in the State also belong to 
the 11th and 12th centuries A. D. They are seen at their 
best in the Sthanumalaya Perumal temple at Suchindram. 
Fine bronzes of Siva, Pfirvati and Saivite saints, worked 
with elaborate elegance, are preserved there. Life-like figures 
of Tirumala Kaik and his family, as also that of a King of 
Yenad, executed in granite, have been identified. It is also 




General View of the Ettumanur Temple 
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noteworthy that historical figures, probably of Maharaja 
Marttanda Varma and contemporary Princes, chiselled in 
granite, are to be found in the outer mandapam of the SrT 
Padmanabhasvami teinjrle. In Suchindram, roofs and gables 
’ are all of granite, worked in vei isimilitude to the wooden 
rafters and clay tiles, liearns and bandhams, all of stone. 
Four granite pillars with carvings surrounded by 27 to 38 
smaller outer pillars, which produce when struck different 
sounds of Varying tones, are also among the great art-wonders 
of that shrine. On the architecture of the temples only a 
trained engineer like Mr. Doraswami Aiyangar is qualified 
to speak. Wonderful wood-carvings ex.st, the best speci- 
mens of which reveal a marvellous intricacy of design and 
artistic finish. There are many temples where they can be 
found, particularly the Rarnaswarai Koil at Padmanabha- 
puram, where the whole episode of the Ramayan.i is depicted 
on piiiels, half a foot broad. In the C'ars or Raihams which 
are found at Suchindram aud Bhutappaudi, very valuable 
wood-carving has been executed. Their legend is worthy of 
being traced and their arti->tc value propt^rly estimated. 
The ‘Gopurams ’ of the Tamil type are a feature peculiar to 
the temples in South Travancore. They too contain many 
interesting figures, some of which may have a historical 
value, although most of them are jejune and based on Pura* 
uic iiicidenis and legend&r^ jx'i’sonalities. 

In regard to the art technique they represent, it n? not 
possible to specify whether the work was at any time indi- 
genous in character. From what we know of the survival 
of Jain influence in South Travancore, till at least the 14th 
century, and the existence of Pandya, Chola and later Kaik 
rulers w'ho built the shrines at Bhiltappaiidi and Suchindram, 
it iH almost certain that the paiiumgs aud sculpture are the 
work of outsiders. Wood-carving and metal work stand, 
however, on a different footing The ronovarion of the Car 
and the Gopuram at Suchindram was effected with the htdp 
of carpenters and masons brought down from ChengaunUr, 
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The tempte architecture in other parts is quite simple, but a 
whole science has been constructed on the location and c©b- 
struction of temples and Vigrahas peculiar to KeraUi, ao 1 
there have been persons of such learning in the science that 
in Chengunnur itself an oval-shaped Kuttampalam existed^ 
m which the roof and pillars were so constructed as to cast 
no shadow at any time in the day or night. Cheiigunnllr 
and TiruvalU were probably, next to Suchiiidram and Nan- 
jiauad^ part-, of the coun'ry most subject to Pimdyan and 
Chola lufluence for considerable periods It is not, therefore, 
improbable that settlers from tbe Fandya country flourished 
in those parts, and their descendants, nurtured under Kerala 
influence, no doubt, have survived down to our own days 
handing on the tradition of craftsiuaiiship so developed. It 
18 also memorable that at Aranmula and Cbengunntlr flou- 
rished another craft, that of the retlecciiig brass mirrors. It 
was possibly from tins centre that craftsmen migrated to 
parts of Northern and Western Travancore under the patro- 
na'i'e of Namputiris and (dnefs to builil temples and palaces- 
The trailition in metal-work, partiouf.irly that of a species of 
bronze, his survived in Cranganote and the regions lietreen 
it and lErnakulam (Cheiinam.uigalam, CherSnalltlre, Edap- 
pally &c ). One of the most characteristic art works of 
Kerala is a variety of metal lamps ami utensils, almost be- 
wildering m their variety, but adapted to every kind of 
domestic and personal use. We can ivell olaini this as an in- 
digenous art. 

We are told tliat the houses and even p-ilaces were 
mostly of one storey only, tiM the 18th century, when a 
two-storyed palace was built by the Portuguese and pre- 
sented to the Eaja of Cochin (l.a58). That Palace was sub- 
sequently rep:iir(‘d and renovated by the Dutch, and is now 
known as the ‘ Dutch Palace’, Mural paintings similar to 
those found on the exterior of the Padrnanabbasvffnii Shrine 
occur in this palace, the de.signs, colours and topips- being al- 
most siiuihir. In this Palace are found depicted eeenes from 





Gable of the Sri Coil of Thuravoor Tempi 
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Jajadeva’s Gita Govinda and Kalidasa’s Kumarasambkava^ 
Mr, P. Anujan Achan, the Cochin State Archaeologist, has 
observed that these paintings reflect some aspects of the 
social life, mode of dre**8 and ornaments peculiar to Kerala. 
He finds the different types of vessels and lamps, the drums 
and musical instruments and even the ‘ Vaykura ’ pose as 
lieing peculiarly Malayali in their likeness. Their relatioa 
to the paintings discovered in Travaiicore ma} become dear 
on dose examination. The ‘crown’ in all these paintings 
show? a distinctive Pallava influence, but it had already 
passed into Kerala, being of the tyjie used bv KathaLaU 
acrors. There is no landscape painting seen anywhere in 
them, but the expresMous and poses are unique in beauty 
and impressiveness. 

The I>ance has been die characteristic emotional gesture 
of all ^irimitive peoples In Kerala it wa« associated with 
divine worship, and hs'? been a s);)eciality of ihe *Velicha- 
jtadtis' the di'voteis and servants of the Gods and God- 
desiseb, partAcul irly KSli and Sa^ta. The War Dance of 
the rallies, the PariSamiitu^ VeJaLali and the Machankali 
prevnleni among all cumrauintiea — Nairs, Christians^ Izha- 
vas, Pulayas etc. — bus its counterpart in the TiruvStira- 
kali of the women folk. Although the physical grace and 
Qbar«, born of die arduous training in the Kalari, did not 
atiraot sufficient notice to produce paintings and sculptures 
of the perfect human form as m Alhms and Kome, irs 
luaiiifeatation in life was one of the favourite pastimes of 
the eommoii jieople. I he Kathakali dance, which hiis re- 
ceMtfy lieeii advertised all over India, has therefore had a 
TOOK) Midmate association with social life than any other 
fiom of Kerala Art. Under the piatronage of dis Highness 
the Malatraja of Trnvancore and His Highness's enligbt- 
^ed Mother, the dance as a form of art lias been separated 
from the usual Kathakali background and has received special 
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recognition in the Sri Cbitra Nartakslajam. The original 
Katbakah in its historical origins has been traced by the 
students of Kathakali literature ; and my colleague, Mr Y. 
Krishnan Tainpi of the Arts College, has made researches 
into its relation with Bharata NSfyam and its association 
wifb music and mimicry. Among the protagonists of a new 
type of Kathakali his name stands foremost, while, the 
original art, with slight modifications, is being popularised 
by tb^ Kerala Kala Mandalam, instituted by the Poet, Valla- 
thol Narayana Menon. Among the exponents of the 
modern art we have Mr. Thottara Potti and Mr. Gopinath, 
the head of the Sri Chithira Nartakakyara. Once again, 
we have an art peculiar to Kerala, in which the primitive 
elements are transformed and embellished by additions from 
Sanskrit. In this development, the whole gamut of literary 
expression is reduced to elementary notions for which there 
are separate SAgyas and fin signs. These are combined 
with appropriate facial expressions to convey complex senti- 
ments. This IS scientific mimicry. With such representa- 
tions are associated steps and dances, arranged for each 
pause and keeping tune with the music. This has involved 
a close examination of the tunes which are appropriate to 
each rasa and the character of the person represented. The 
Kathakali literature has, therefore, for its background an 
enormous amount of labour and restarch which has lieen 
clearly illustrated in the older works, and made explicit 
in the recent plays of Mr. Knshnan Tampi. It is, indeed, 
a matter for pride that among the many western con- 
noisseurs .who have lieen attracted by this peculiarly 
interesting art of Kerala, Mrs. Emily Hatch has made a 
thorough study of it from various aspects, and is contribut- 
ing a paper on it at this conference. The dance and 
mimicry thus rendered rhythmic, in tune with the rasas and 
bhavas represented, have been adapted to some extent in the 
^Tullal't in which, the literary form is Dravidian, and the 
language is more popular than literary. 
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The Travancore University, 

A survey of Kerala Art and Culture will make it clear 
that a correct interpretation and a complete view of either 
cannot be obtained without a proper understanding of the 
History of Travancore. This State has not only liorne its 
share of the glories of the Chera Empire, but had been 
brought also into intimate touch with progressive religious, 
literary and artistic influences from without. Its architectu- 
ral monuments and artistic and literary remains have survi- 
ved the ruthless hands of foreign invaders. It has harboured 
almost all the communities (hat h id contact with Northern 
Kerala, has been the refuge of many of its noble families, 
and had besides a greater variety of settlers from South 
India, Ceylon and far-off lauds. The penetration of Aryan 
influence through diverse channels has been most prominent 
in Travancore. Some sort of settled rule and opportunities 
for cultural development were more characteristic of the 
principalities which form the modem State of Travancore 
than any other part of Kerala. From (he days of Ravi 
Varma Kulasekhaia Porunial the royal family of Tra van - 
txire has had an unbroken tradition of liberal patronage of 
tbe Arts and Literature of Kerala, The names of Maharajas 
Kama Varma Rartika Tirunal, Swati Tirunal and Ayillyam 
Tirunal, who ruled over Travancore m the 18 tb and lyth 
centuries, have eujoyed undiminished renown all along, and 
are still preserved in grateful memory in many parts of 
South India, for their broad-minded appreciation of Culture 
and Art, which has been rivalled only in quite recent days. 
Considerable facilities exist here for the development of Art 
and Culture, in the form of many ecluaitional institutions 
and agencies for the collection and dissemination of know- 
ledge, and also for study and research, in such juxtaposition 
and co-ordinate relation as are not found in any other part of 
Kerala, Wo have also established, in many ways, external 
contacts, with scholars and savants, and social and cultural 
associations which enjoy retxignition throughout India* 



The aim of His Highness the Maharaja and bis talented 
Minister, Sachivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aij^r, has 
been to aJford scope for the full development of the creative 
faculties which call forth new avenues for co-operative effort, 
in the spiritual as well as the material regeneration of the 
country. It is therefore on!} m the fitness of things that the 
Travancore University should have been instituted now to 
harness the nascent enthusiasm and energy of a new generation 
of scholars and scientists, for the greater glory of the mother- 
land and the lar^r life and enlarged vision of its people* 


Looff live His Hlshnsas the Maharaja of Travancore. 



kathakaw 

Tbs Indiosbocs Dsaba os Malabab. 

Emilt Gilohbibst Hatch, h. a,, Fh. d. 

The Kathakaji is a unique from of dramatic art found 
only on the South West Coast of India. It may be defined 
as a story acted by elaborately costumed actors by means of 
a hiji^hly conventionalized pantomime, to the music sung by 
two singers and accompanied by two drummers, the whole 
being set in a framework of dance. 

The Kathaka}i is not an old art. Although its origin 
is wrapped in the obscurity of picturesque le^nd, it was 
most probably created only during the century from 1575 
to 1675. Whatever the impetus may have been- whether 
pique because the Zamoriri of Calicut refused to send his 
troupe of Krspan&ttam players to the festival, marriage or 
otherwise, arranged by the Kaja of KottSrakkara, or whether 
desire for something diff^^ent-whatever the impetus may 
have bjen, the Kathabi|i seems to be a consciously created 
art form composed of ready-made techniques put together 
with an intricate interdependence. Certainly the song, 
gesture, dance, and drums were readily found in the 
practices, ceremonial and ritual, in the everyday life of the 
people both in their homes and in their temples. One 
might mention the CakSyarkttttu, Ktltiyflttfini, Nangiyar- 
kflttu, the Bhagav'uti Patt'U, TiyySttu, Mut.iy8ttu, and such 
secular pastimes as the Elamutti-PurappSttu. The Eathukaji 
being a conscious creation and not a alow development, had 
nothing new in the various elements which constituted it. 
The contribution which the author made was his excellent 
oombination of these already perfected arts in a way not used 
before. 
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Of its history and development we know little. In its 
earliest form, the RSmanlttam, so named because the plays 
depicted the life of Rama, the actors sang the songs. The 
costumes were much simpler and masks were used instead 
of make-up. Kapjiftgat Nambudiri (1784), is called the 
man who re-made the Kathakaji. He introduced the special 
singers, the second drum, elaborated the dance, gesture’ 
make-up, and costume. A second enthusiast, KallatikkOtan 
Nambtldiri, particularly elaborated the dance. During later 
years the interest in the music and literary development 
dominated the acting element, so that the Kathaka]! became 
less of drama, and interest m the art lagged. 

Like all forms of Indian art, the purpose of the Katha- 
ka]i is to produce rasa in the persons who witness it. The 
Sanskrit word rasa has been variously translated as emotion, 
sentiment, taste, flavour. To create rasa is not to re- 
produce the actual emotion in the minds of the audiences, 
but to induce those “feelings” which result when the actual 
emotion is exparienced It presupposes that each individual 
has experienced the emotion basic to this feeling, at least to 
some slight degree These “feelings” are evidently akin to 
Lipp’s *^Einfuhltng'\ or in-feeling which has been translated 
as empathy. The philosophy of aesihetics summed up in 
the word rasa is strangely aiialagous to Kant’s aesthetic 
attitude described as a state of disinterested contemplation. 
The spectator does not weep or shout with the actor, but so 
close is the sympathy between them, that the spectator does 
experience various motor responses, in-feelings, which 
sufficiently identify him with the actor as to cause him 
pleasure. JRasa, sentiments may be desc ibed thus ; the 
spectactor is put into a state of disinterested contemplation 
of the representation on the stage ; these representations 
arouse in the spectator an empathic response or an in-feeling; 
this in-feeling may be called experiencing rasa. The purpose 
of the Kathaka}i is to give pleasure by creating rasa in the 
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spectaetors. This purpose the Eathaka}i has in common 
with all other Indian arts, but in its method of fulfilling its 
purpose, the Kathaka]i is a unique art form. 

Drama usually accomplishes its purpose by spoken 
words which, accompanied by various other elements such 
as acting and the setting, make the story understandable to 
the audience. The Kathakaji has two kinds of words ; song 
and gesture. The story is sung by the singers ; it is shown 
b5 til* actors by means of elabomte gestures and hand 
positions which are called mudraa. 

Gesture, as used in the Kathakaji, differs greatly from 
gesture used on theWerstern stage or in Western panto- 
mimes, The actor must express both material things and 
emotions with his hands. The gesture must be fully and 
sufficiently expressive in itself. The actor must express, for 
instance, bed, flower, Siva, aXe, north, elephant, come, go, 
kill, anger, love, fear, tate. Necessarily an elaliorate band 
language has develofX'd, and a highly stylized type of acting 
has resulted. Then again, the same facial expressions and 
“hands” are used for the word and for the emotion. For 
instance, m the two statements in Kiiglish, 'T am angry” 
“Do *uot be angry with me for spilling the milk”, the 
emotions underlying the word “angry” are totally different. 
In the first usage, the einot ion is anger ; m the second, 
the emotion might be fear or entreaty; but the same symbols 
(letters a-n-g-r-y) are Uhod for both, and when spoken the 
voice gives the key to tlie emotion. The Kathakaji actor, 
however, has no voice, and lus lace, body, and iianda must 
use exactly the same expression, attitude, and position for 
the one “angry’’ as for the other. He “sjiells” Ins word, 
no matter what the underlying emotion may be. in gesture, 
just M the writer uses the letters a-n-g-r-y. Body attitudes, 
defined uses of the eyes, eyebrows, and cheeks, are also im- 
portant in the spelling of the word. If the actor is present- 
ing the second usage and his whole attitude is one of 
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entreaty, he will keep the general body attitude of entreaty 
for the sentenoe as a whole, changing only on the actual 
word “angry” to the gesture, expression, and attitude for 
that word. Thus he uses both stylized, technical gesture 
and natural, emotional expression in portraying the feeling 
of the sentence. These elements are unified by the actor 
and made part of a whole which we call the acting. 

The actual physical gesture is not exactly synchronized 
with the words as the singer sings them* The singer 
repeats a verse once, twice, twenty times, or as many as the 
actor requires to give him time to elaborate it in bis gesture 
langaage. The singer may have a verse which says, “I am 
filled with sadness at your life. You onCe had great riches^ 
your life was a bed of roses. Now you have nothing.’* It 
may take the actor fifteen minutes or more to show “Your 
life was a bed of roses.” He might pantomime the bedi 
spread it with silken covers, plumb up the pillows, pick 
flowers, scatter them over the bed, pick out a thorn, sprinkle 
the bed and pillows with rose water Until the actor has 
finished pantomiming the “bed of roses”, naturally the 
singer cannot continue with the next verse of the 8ong> 
which might be the reply from the other character, saying, 
“ Do not worry. Let us plan to kill this demon Who has 
cursed os so.” Nor may the singer stand quietly without 
singing, so he repeats the verse as many times as he has to. 
Similarly, the actor cannot hurry through his pantomimic 
spelling-out with a minimum of gestures. If he does not 
feel like elaborating the verse he does nbt have to, 
but he must keep acting at least as long ns it takes 
for the first singer to sing the verse and the secdnd singer 
to repeat it, for this repetition of the verse is a traditional 
procedure always carefully adhered to. 

There are two drummers who play a conspicuous part* 
One drummer accompanies the singers, beating out the time 
and drumming the tune with his hands on the two ends of 
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hie long drum< The other drnmmer accompanies the 
gestiu’ei of tho actors on a Binall, half-melon shaped drum 
which he beats with two stichs. He watches the actor very 
closely and makes the gestures doubly effective by 
strengthexiiog and finishing them off with his flourishes. 
This second dmmmer may also obeerve time, but his 
prlotary function is to enforce the gesture language of the 
actors. 

The acting is set in a framework of dance. While the 
spectator may not observe a great deal of dancing as such, 
the whole performance is nevertheless based on dancing and 
the dance spirit pervades it from beginning to end. The 
story is put into verse and time so that actors can dance. 
There is no tension working up to a climax because the 
acting of the story is interrupted by kaldsae. At the close 
of each verse, it may be two or four or more lines, the actor 
does a few dance steps, more or less elaborate as the oocasion 
and his discretion warrant, and finishes his dance with 
certain well-defined stops set to the piarticular time in which 
the song is written * these finishing steps are called kaUfsas. 
The dance steps of the kalSUas are definite and form a 
distinct break in the tension of the performance. They 
emphasize a stopping place, the end of something, and thua 
prevent any such sustained tension as is striven for on the 
Western stage. Since, however, the Katbakali acting neither 
jtrives tor nor wants tension and great climactic effects, the 
kalSsae are very pleasing attributes, adding grace and charm 
to the performance. 

The stagu^ of a Katbakali could hardly be simpler. 
There is uo setting as such and no lighting effects. The 
background for the actors is fmrmed by the musmians, 
singers, and drummers. A huge, shoulder-high brass lamp 
stands in front of the stage and lights the actors’ faces. 
Spectators feel no lack of “scent”, however, for the 
elaborate, colorful, and fantastic costume and make-up give 
all the ioenic effect necessary. 



The responsibility of a performance rests y^irntrily on 
the first singer who must learn verbatim the words and the 
muaic. A Kathaka]i drama is camposed in two forms, 
ilokas and padams. The slokas are usually written in 
Sanskrit, sometimes in Malayalam ; they are given a ragOf 
scale, m which they may be sung, but no fixed notes or 
music ; and they are not sung to time or measure. The 
music of the ilokas is left to the imagination and inclination 
of the singer. The ilokas are akin to stage directions and 
programme synopses . “Then Siva came to PSrvati and 
said’’ ; ‘‘he said” : “and then a mighty wind swept through 
the forest, and the great god entered furious and raging” ; 
“the king went into the garden to watch for those who stole 
the flowers” ; and siinilar phrases which serve to introduce 
the next scene or the entrance of an important character. 
The paJawts are the songs which tell the story, are usually 
written in Malayalam, are definite songs, and are sung in 
time or measure. There is practically no acting when the 
ilokas are being sung, even when the actors are on stage. 
The definite acting begins when the padams are sung. The 
stories that are enacted are all Puranic tales. Every Indian 
knows these stories which he hears retold by the singers. 
He is thus able to follow the story and enjoy the music 
even though he cannot appreciate the difficult gesture 
technique. He follows the pantomime by listening to the 
songs. 

The memory work of the Kathakaji may rest on the 
singer, but the quality of a performance and its dramatic 
value rest upon the actors whose tasks are strenuous. There 
must be the closest liaison between the singers, actors, and 
drummers to insure the best performance. 

The Kathakaji is a unique art because it uses dance, 
song, gesture, make-up, costuming, and acting in unique 
ways. Without all these elements the Kathakaji would be 
lacomplete and unimpressive. As it now exists, it js a 
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complete and satisfying art. It must be understood that the 
word satisfying is meant to apply only to such persons as 
are well acquainted with the technique of the performance. 
To others, it is mystifying, and yet any person really 
interested in dramatic art will recognize at once tliat the 
Kathakali ia an art form and that the spell it weaves over 
the audience indicates it is a satisfying ejcpi^riena- for 
them. 

It is interesting to recall that just before the turn of 
the century, the dramatic world was startled and impressed 
with Adolphe Appia’s theory of word -tone drama. His 
presentatvous ot Wagner’s operas were the beginning ot a 
revolution in dramatic production methods. He pleaded for 
an exact unity between the component parts of any stage 
production, stipulating that there must be some one element 
which so controlled the production that everything about 
the production should contribute to its oneness. This one 
controlling element ho found m Wagner’s music which did 
not permit the acting, orchestra, lighting, stage dScor, to 
take any but its proper pi ice. This theory is not new to 
the Kathakaji. The talci or tune element controls and 
orders all else lu the drama and even more strictly than the 
time element in Wagner’s music. 

To this controlling element which orders but does not 
dominate, the conventionalized form of the Kathakaji is duc. 
And because of the couveutioualized forms, the Kathaka}i is 
an art of exaggeration. This is not sm-prisiug when we 
realize wliat this tyjie of acting attempts to show in panto- 
mime within the limits of the stage, and Considering the 
necessity of making the action road clear and abo\e all 
considering the pervading rhythm. The Kathakaji is a 
dance drama and all its actions must be timed to the rhythm 
of the songs and suited to the steps of the kal&ias which 
clone every speech and scene. 
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This rhythm is an outstanding characteristic of the 
Kathakali, Much emphasis is laid on the gesture language 
which the actor’s use, and particularily on the hand poses* 
These hand poses are important, but not as important as the 
people who teach, the people who act, and the people who 
observe, think. The distinctive part of the hand poses, 
since one pose may mean sixteen different words, are the 
arm, leg, foot, head, .*ind body inflexions which accompany 
ihm. And e^cn the climax cf the final accompiiEhmei.t of 
these inflexions is not as important as the progression to that 
accomplishment. It is the progression to the finished pose 
which constitutes the gesture and the art in this type of 
pantomime. When we recall that these gestures are based 
on theories outlined in the Bharatandtva688tra, dated around 
the beginning of the Christian era, and on the practices of 
the KutiyJttara, played during the early years of this era, 
it is especially interesting to find this same theory of inflex- 
tive progression advanced by Dalcroae centuries later, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, and generally accepted 
by students as a “new” theory. Totlay critics of dance base 
many of their criticisms of an artist’s Avork on the smooth- 
ness and perfection of progressive movement. Centuries 
ago, Indian actors brought the spirit of dance into their 
acting by working out a perfect rhjthmic progression in 
their gesture. Dalcroze puts it thus 

It may be noted that there is an intimate connec- 
tion between rhythm, in all ite shades, and 

gesture The body is an involuntary 

mediun for the expression of thought. 

It seems to me that the ancient theorists ur.derstood 
this connection between rhythm and gesture very well 
indeed, and that the actors who wore trained for the Ktlti* 
ySt^ra and later for the Katbaka}i were tramed for this 
complete expression. 
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While we are thus finding out how very old some of 
our newest diaeoveries are, we should include also the “new” 
theory of presentational drama as against representational or 
realistic drama. Our western experimenters. Fucks, Meyer- 
holdt, Keinheardt, Coppeau, broke away from a realistic 
production, willingly admitted the stage was a stage ^vith all 
the limitations natural to it, and gave us some exquisitely 
acted dramas as artistic creations not as raw slices of life. 
They called their drama presentational ' they presented the 
idea instead of representing the actual scene. This method 
has been developing with the last three decades. What of 
the Eatbakaji, three centuries ago? What of the Kutiyittam 
nineteen centuries ago? 

The creators of the Eathakaii frankly admitted the 
stage was a stage. They felt the need of a curtain ; a large 
piece of cloth was held between the audience and the actors, 
not large enough to shield the actors entirely, but large 
enough to let the audience know the acting had not yet begun. 
The most frank admission of the limitations of the stage and 
their frank acceptance of these limitations is in the sublime 
indifference which one cliaracter holds for another until it is 
time for him to take notice. For instance, E]:9Qa sits alone 
talking to himself ; Narada, the sage, enters ut the back of 
the stage whilj the singers loudly sing the story. Nftrada 
sees Kffoa, comes down stage towards him, and begins to 
lay plans. He must talk in gesture, he must be near the 
lamp so that he may be seen, his soliloquy must be set in the 
framework of dance so he proceeds to act and dance within 
a foot or two of Er^pa, who sits quietly in some impressive 
pose, absolutely oblivious to anything about him. Finally 
Nirada gestures, “I will now apeak to him”. The time has 
come for KfsQa to see Nirada apjn^iching in the distance* 
NIrada goes to the far side of the stage, hardly more than 
seven feet away, when Ejrfqa suddenly turns, sees Nirada, 
is very surprised, runs to meet him and brings him in. On 
the so-called legitimate stage, all this would be ridiculous j 
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in the KathakaU it is not. The audience knows that when 
the time comes for suddenly to see bis old friend 

approaching, surprise will light up his face and he will rush 
to meet him. 

According to Ducasse, “Art in the broadest sense of the 
term, is activity which is consciously so controlled as to 
produce a result satisfying some specified condition.” 

Is the Kathaka]i, then an art? Yes. The specified 
condition which it must satisfy is the realisation of rcua in 
the spectator. The means to the saiisfaction are consciously 
controlled in that they follow meticulously the carefully 
worked out rules for the development and realization of 
rasa ; and because in the acting the pert>onal emotion of the 
actor is controlled by the strict adherence to rules 

The Kathaka]i possesses unity, detachment, temporary 
remoteness, embellishments, plausibility, clearness, and one 
dominant idea. It possesses these elements in common with 
other arts, but presents them m a manner ti'uly Oriental 
and unusual. We may then close this study with a state- 
ment similar to the opening one, “The Kathaka}i is a unique 
form of dramatic art«’’ 



tHE ARCHITEOTURE OF TRAVAVCORE 
TEMPLES. 

M. S Dubaswami Attargab, b. a.^ b. x., m. i< e. (Ibd), 

Engiiwr, Trivandrum. 


Prtdiminary. 

It may seem quite presumptuous on the part of a novice 
like myself to attempt to describe the architecture as exem- 
plified m the temples in Travaucore to an audience composed 
of world famous scholars. My only claim to place this paper 
before you is due to the fact that in my official capacity as 
Mara nat £n<^iieer (this post is now abolished) to this State 
in the years 1928-1933), I had chances of a personal touch 
in the repair and renovation of many of the temples in 
Travancore with funds provided by the Devaswom Depart- 
ment, a department which deals with the administration of 
the State owned Hindu temples whose number approxi- 
mates 3000. In that capacity 1 had occasion to examine 
at close quarters the very many works of art whose preser- 
vation in their ancient orient splendour, I had some share in. 
If 1 therefore now attempt, to describe these to you, I do so 
in the belief that the realisation of unique beauties and the 
high ideals which inspired the ancient authors when they 
perfected those specimens of art, may create in all of us a 
love and a taste to work foi the preservation of those beau- 
ties and ideals in their virgin purity untouched by modern 
influences. 

Indian Arts and its Ideals. 

The late James Ferguason has in his introduction to his 
famous wcwk ^'History of Indian and Eastern Architecture” 
expressed himself as below. 

“Architecture in India is still a living art practised on 
the ^ineiples which caused such wonderful development 
in Europe in the 19th and ISth centuries and in these alone 

of bea«...^ 
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the student of architecture has a chance of seeing the real 
principles of art in action”. As has been so well expressed 
by Havell “Indian art is easily intellisible only to those who 
will read it in the light of Indian Philosophy which insjHred 
the artists and those to whom the art was addressed: 
The French writer Taine says that as one can only speak to 
another parson in a language with which both are acquinted, 
so also you can appeal to a man's aesthetic side by means of 
some common tradition, feeling, and symbolism. 

The Indian art is therefore essentially mystic, symbolic 
and transcendental and cannot as such be judged by the 
canons of Greek art the Renaissance, or the art of modern 
Europe which are all in a greater or less degree naturalistic 
and realistic. 

It has to 1)6 studied with an unbiassed mind if one were 
to appreciate its highest ideals. The extraordinar;y wealth 
of detail side by side with the consummate skill and imagina- 
tion which are exemphfied in the several magnificent roonu- 
raentd of India bring out in all its splendour a well balanced 
aesthetic unity, every part occupying its right place to attam 
to the harmonious perfection of the whole. As was rightly 
observed by Travancore’s illustrious Maharani Sethu Par- 
vathi Bai in Her Highness’ speech at Waltair recently, 
“India’s contribution to the World is the creation in thought 
and m deed of Unity in Diversity''. “As custodians of that 
ancient culture peculiar to one race and intent in conserving 
those ancient and undying ideals we have to remember that 
the flame of progress depends for its sustenance on the com- 
bustion of the dry wood which has lived its life”. It is up 
to us therefore to keep aliie these ancient ideals and revive 
our ancient art by a rightful appreciation of the rythm and 
perfection of the part and of the whole and while doing so, 
not forget to realise the grotesqueness resulting from an un- 
harmoniouB and hideous bleud of modern building with in« 
congrous older styles. It is only by a close introspect of our 
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ancient “SUpa Sasthraa” thab^a cbaate and pure etyle of old 
architectare can be adopted to onr modern requireraenta and 
designs. Unfortunately however for the past 500 yearj 
and more, there has been in India a great loss to her art and 
architecture due to spoilation, vandalism, and decay and unless 
the ideals are kept up in the process of revival, vandalism 
will again he the result. 1 may herein relate a somewhat 
personal incident. During the year 1930, I had in the 
course of my work a very precious find of some well-carved 
stone pillars with lion capitals etc., in some fields to the 
south-west of Nagercoil and these I had proposed and were 
since used for the construction of a Dwaja Mautapom in 
front of the Parakay temple, 3 miles— 8outh«west of Mager- 
coil. When this proposal was mentioned in the administra- 
tion report of the Mara mat Department for the year, 
Mr. Doy Ham Sahmi the then Director General of 
Archaeology of India wrote to our Superintendent here 
Mr. Puduval warning this Government ag<»in8t vandalism. 
I hope however the finished structure of the Dwaja Manta- 
]K)m at Parakay had kept up to its ideal* But the same 
cannot be said of every renovation work which is being 
carried on even m Travancore. Within the last 3 or 4 
years a three storied structure meant to be a Gopuram and 
costing over Rs. 80,000 has been constructed over an old 
magnificent cut-stone basement with richly detailed niches 
and cornice works in front of the famous temple at 
Cheugannoor. The superstructure of the Gopuram looks 
more a dignified inspection bungalow than a part of a 
temple structure which it is meant to be. It is such hideous 
combinations which have to be guarded against in making 
renovations of temples. The architecture of any country is 
as Rnskin said, “but the expression of national life and 
<fiiarBoter’' and, as remarked by the late Mr, Anantalwar, the 
Editor of the famous volumes of Indian Architecture” it 
can be safely said that it embodies the Bhakti of the Indian, 
his fervant devotion to the Almighty and his exquisite sense 
of beauty and proportion.*’ 
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SUpasaMm* 

Luckily, we have still left some mass of “Silpa 
literature which has come down to us which supplement 
our knowledge of Indian art as exemplified in the images 
and sculptures of anc ent India. The major portion of 
Silpa Sastra has been lost to us during the Mughal invasions 
and through ravages by worms and insects But, thanks to 
some eminent scholars in several parts of India, some of 
these have been discovered and edited and“Trivandrum Sans- 
krit series” has been responsible through her eminent scho- 
lar, the late Mr. T.Ganapathi Sastrigal, for the publication of 
some important text books on ‘‘ Vastusastra and Silpasastra” 
such as Vastu Vidya,Manu 8 hyalaya Chandrika, Mayamatam, 
Silparatnam, Thantra Samucbayam etc. One authoritative 
text book dealing with this subject known in south India is 
Manasara, which is said to be an exhaustive treatise with ela- 
borate details of temple architecture and town planning ac- 
cording to Hindu ideals. The word Manasara appears to 
come from ‘Mana’ measurement and ‘Sara’ essence i. a 
science of the essences of measurements. I am not howtver 
sure if a complete printed copy of this book is available. 
This bcKjk 18 referred to in detail in Itara Raa’s book on the 
architecture of the Hindus and later in Anauthal war’s book 
on Indian Architecture Other text books worthy of men- 
tion are Brihat Samhita, Sukraniti, Viswakarma Prakasam, 
Kasyapa, Viswakarmiya Sanatkumara, Saraswatya, Pancha- 
ratnam and some of the Puranas such as Matsya, Agni 
Garudha and Bbavisbyat Purana which deals with ailps in 
some of its chapters. 

These silpasastras give expression to the Indian Art 
from a stand point far different from that of artists of other 
oountries. In anqieut India, art was developeij not for art’s 
sake, not for pleasure. To the Indian, arc is religion and 
religion gave impetus to art and sculpture. Art and aoiip.. 
cure are inter- related toother sciences such as painting. 
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and G«eta ^ well. These formed some among the 
64 diHemnt kalas which Hindu anciait text books talk of. 
No doubt the sculpt ire cannot get on vfitbout painting. A 
student of aesthetics sees a beauty and is inspired with a 
peculiar ]deasure in images, pictures, poses, or songs as the 
case may be It is indeed difficult to lay down a definite crite- 
rion for beauty, since every nation has its own conception 
or ideal to go or judge by. Some critics consider that art 
must conform to nature as in ancient Greece or Assyria and 
Babylonia. But in India it was made to conform to reli- 
gion. Art gave expression in the images of Gods as super, 
men with their traditional traits and conventions. An image 
made well, conforming to the Silpasastras, is supposed to 
have as its characteristic the power of helping the author or 
Worshipper in his contemplation or yoga. This is one of 
the guiding principles of Indian Art and sculpture. While 
Greek images were gniceful, the Egyption ones natural, the 
Indian image is pre-eminently contemplative in character. 
In Indian art, human figures had only a subsidiary impor- 
tanoe and put in just as a contrast to the superior God. It 
is ev«n supposed that it is irreligious to make human figures. 
That is why ive have very few sculptures of even the most 
famottb of Indian Kings though famous sculptors existed in 
all ages. We have however a few sculptures of &.mo .s de- 
votees and devotee kings in some South Indian temples such 
as in Madura, and Suchindrum etc., m Travancore- We have 
elsewhere figures of Cbaitaniya, Sankaracharya, Hamanuja, 
the Alwars etc., who were religious reformers and devotees. 
Among paintings however we have ample representations of 
human figures, we have images of Hajaput and Mugal Kinga, 
But these are all of latter periods. 1 am probably digress- 
ing from my principal theme. 

Architecture, 

One of the moat interesting branches of Indian Silpa. 
Bfiatra is its arohiteotnre and here again some text books 
CQpoentf;^ upstly OP te^le architecture and lay down 
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rules regarding its location, orientation, carpentry and 
joinery relating to cars of temples, sculpture, domes of 
temples, Salas, halls, iconography and the like. But ‘8ilpa’ 
deals with house building also and there are definite codi- 
fied rules r^arding location and dimensions ol the several 
main and subsidiary buildings and out-houses occupi^ by 
men. Separate rules govern the construction of pflaces^ 
halls, forts, treasury rooms, laying out of villages, dtifiB etc. 
The silpa texts lay down also rules regarding the time for 
the laying of the foundation stone and details the effect of 
building in the different months and such other matters. 

Styles of Architecture. 

The efforts of man to build structures of permanence 
and beauty ara admittedly traceable to very ancient times 
and as a rule such zeal was generally directed towards the 
erection of religious edifices. In India, it has been markedly 
so, the different types of structures which adorn the country 
forming so many tributes to the worship of God according 
to the codes of the several cults. For the classification of 
various monmnents the religious school to which their 
builders belonged, the nationality, and locality, and the 
materials available for construction form the chief basis. The 
types which are predommently seen in India are the Dravidian, 
the Pallava, the Chalukiati, the Vizayanagar styles in the 
south, the Jam, the Buddhist styles in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Onssian, tie Benares, and the Himalayan 
styles in the north the Saracenic and several modern styles 
which evolved out of a combination of one or more of the 
above. 

The ancient Silpacharyas recognise about 20 different 
styles of architecture which Varahamira details in the 
Brahatsamhita . 

One distinct oharaoteristic of the different styles of 
temple architecture is traceable in the Gropurams and 
Ylmanas of the several temple structures. In most of the 
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North Indian styles which, are seen over a vast area of 
oonD^ from the Himalaya downwards up to the 
bankt» of the Krishna river, the vimanas are characteris- 
ed hy the predominance of their vertical over the 
horizontal lines and by the resemblance of their crown 
to an “ Amalaka ” fruit, a motif that is often repeated at 
reguhl^ intervals all the way up especially in the corner 
alemefits. This form of temple is recognised by some 
tuthofs with the “Nagara” style of the Silpasastras though 
there lire considerable modifications of this form of temple 
in different districts. The southern or Dravidian form of 
temple 18 another important group though here again there 
are many different styles differing both in external form and 
decorative detail. One of these the Kanarese type differs 
from the Tamilian style for example, in that while the crown 
vimanas are octogonal in the earliest surviving temples of 
both, there is a window ornament on each face in the 
Tamilian style, but only in alternate faces in the Kanarese 
style. In later Tamilian temples, the octogonal shape is 
retained, but in the later Kanarese temples, theit 's square. 
One distinctive difference between the northern and southern 
forma of temples is in the fact that northern form is taller 
in proportion to its breadth and though its spire is composed 
of a series of horizontal course the lines of these are sub- 
ordinate to the stronger vertical hue', resulting from tlie 
setting forward of the middle portion of each face, while the 
southern or Kadamba forms of tower have a pyramidal 
spire consisting of a series of strongly noarked horizontal 
courses which in the former are deeper and less numerous 
than in the latter and decorated with miniature pavilions. A 
photographic view of the Vimanam of the Parthivasekara- 
purim Temple is appended as illustrative of this. 

Kehila Tenths. 

The Kerala temples have many of them wooden walla 
and pitched roof which is either single or in series similar to 
the multipitched roofs of Chinese or Nepalese temples. 



A view of the gable of Thuravoor tetnt)le is evaded. 
There always seemed to have existed a striking similarity be- 
tween Malabar and Chinn as exemplified even in the fishing 
nets of China and those of Cochin and Travaticore backwaters. 

Underlying all these forms, however, there will be seen 
at least one common ifeature, the production of towers 
by a process of vertical repetition instead of increased height 
of any single structure. In some towers there is a repetition 
of roof while in others a repetition of terraces, but vertical 
repetition of some kind is present in all forma though in the 
northern the resulting horizontal lines are dominated by 
stronger vertical ones. It will thus be seen that the vertical 
repetition be speaks of a fundamental unity underlying all the 
various styles of Gropurams and Vimanas in the Indian 
temples. 

The temples in South Travancore follow more or less 
the south Indian Type, those in central and north Travan- 
core the Malabar type. There are however some Malabar 
types in South Travancore and admixtures of both types in 
most of the temples which follow the Dravidian type. 

Dravidian type of Temples. 

In the Dravidian type, the main shrine is in the centre and 
the other accessory buildings stand inside a long rectangular 
or square enclosure divided by a high cross wall into two courts 
which according to the importance may amount to as many as 
seven and are in such cases styled Sapthaprakaras. The courts 
inside each prakara is entered on each side by lofty and missive 
Gopurams big or small according to the importance of the 
temples. The lower portion of these Gopurams is 
generally of cut stone ornamented with pilasters and niches 
or projections. Massive wooiden gates with pannelled work 
and studded with ornamental nail heads are iplaoed at about 
a third of the depth of Che passage from the front. The 
superstructure of these Gopurams consist of several stories 
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and tKay are generally ot brick with niches and projections 
corresponding to the cnt stone basement and ornamented 
with plaster figures, often illustrating stories from the 
puranas. The top of these Gopnrams are pyramidicla 
with a stupi or a series of stupis or pinnacles. The principal 
shrine of the temple stands near the innermost or central 
court. Its plan consists of a small square or rectangular cell 
or chamber calle 1 the Garhagriba in which is installed the 
image and is endowed lu another scjuare building leaving a 
covered pradakshina or space for the devotes to go round. 
Ill the front of the Garbhagriha is a passage or chamber 
called Anlhamantapa with lofty pier.s inside. In front of 
this combined Garbhagriha and Ardhamantapa is the Maha- 
mautapa which is a pillared building with ornamental base- 
ments or steps on sides ai d with entrance doors if walled 
up. Besides these Mnnlapas there are dais or raised plat- 
forms for decoration of the deity during festive occasions. 
Two colossal figures of Dwaraj-ialas are generally found one 
on either side of the front entrance of the inner shrine or 
by the sides of the Ardhainandapa. These serve as gate 
keepers or body guards to the central deity. An ornamental 
base surrounds these buildings. Fine perforated stone 
windows are often seen on the sides of the antechambers 
In front of the sanctum is located the Bull, in case of a Siva 
temple and Garuda, in the shrine of N'ishnu with the Bali- 
peeta and Dwajasturaba. Thus the principle features of the 
south Indian Dravida temples are given below; — 

1. The Garbhagriha, the sanctum of the main deity 
with a Vimana over it with an additional corresponding 
one in many cases for the Goddess. 

2. Mantapa or pillared halls in front of each Garbagriiui. 

3 Inner compound wall with kitchen, safe room, well 

etc., constructed close to it on the inside. 

4, Verandha or pradikshina all round. 
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5. Outer euol 9 rare or Prakaram walls with Gopurams or 
eutrace towers. 

6 . Theertha- (tanks or wells held sacred) 

7. Subsidiary shrines dedicated to the minor gods each 
in its appropriate place within the first outer enclosure. 

In the major temples most of thft<^e are covered conti. 
nuously with terraces connected one with the o.her some- 
times at different levels. In the Malabar type of temples, how- 
ever, there are some essential differences in each of these 
not cnly m form and structure, but also ni general arrange- 
ments. 

Kerala type of temples. 

In the Kerala type, the Garbhagnha with the Ardbaman- 
tapa IS Bitua ed mside an outer structure called the Sreecoil 
wich a Pra iakshma passage, the inside of which is reserved 
for use ouly by -he Santhikars and not generally open to the 
worshipping public This ^reecoil is generally square or 
circular in shape. - Supported oii a numl)er of pillars inde- 
pendent of the Garbhagriham, this has a conical or pyramidal 
roof, roofed with copper sheets or tiles The copper sheets 
are fitted with water-proof joints over a timber Ixittom frame 
work of rafters forming a pitched circular or pyramidal 
roof. When the Sreecoil is square or rectangular in shape 
a portico entrance is also added to it. The basement of the 
Sreecoil is generally of cut stone with ornamental plinth 
work called Pauchavargom and the super.structure is of stone, 
brick, laterite as the case may be, but very often, it is of 
wood with excellent fretwork designs, relieved by intricate 
carvings of figures in wood. The Sreecoil is sometimes two 
storied with a top roof and a sloping lower roof with copper 
sheeted covering. Another peculiarity in Travancore tem- 
ple is that there is only one Srejo^il and one Garbhagrihim 
for the central presiding deity, when there is another deity 
pr Devi in the same Garbhagriham, they are placed be<^ 
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to l)ack Tfith a separating wall between. No separate taat* - 
bhagrihara is seen for the Goddess as in the temple of east 
coast though th-ire are separate temples for the Devi alone. 
In front of the Sreecod but detached from it is a Mantapoa 
with a raised floor generally square in shape, open in all 
sides with cut stone panchavarga basement and supported on 
pillars at the four corners. This is generally intended for 
the tTaparas, Kalasara', and prostrations by the temple 
priests and worship|>er8. These also have copper sheeted 
roofs just as he Sreecoil, with a Stupi above. All the 
Mantapoins hive a raised flat celing whim is generally pan> 
nelled in wood called Navakantarn and carved figures of the 
Astadikpalas and with Briihma in rhe centre are worked up 
therein. The siiles ot these Navakandam ceding are gene- 
rally exquisitel) carved with wooden cornices and eniabla. 
ture with p.ojeoting figures illustrating some of the puranic 
episodes. Toe ceding of these Manta|x>ms therefore in many 
temples provide a feast to the eye of ihe artist, a domain of 
deep reverence to tdie devotee and an msjiiracion to the Yogi. 

An open courtyard rectangular ui shape surrounded the 
Sreecoil and Man tapora,' wherein is located a well generally 
in fhe northeast corner. This open court-yard is called 
Thirumuttom. This is surrounded by what is called a Nab 
ambalain or a raised verandah which accommodates a kitchen 
or two, one for the day Fooju and another for the night. 
A safe-room, small sub-shnnes of minor dieties, room for the 
temple Malakettu (one who makes fiowe»* garlands for the 
deity) and open or railed yards for the feeding are provided 
in the Niilamb^ilam, The front portion of the Nalambalam 
IS generally a much bigger hall called \aUambalam which is 
the resting plac i of devotees before they enter the temples 
and where Kathakali or other performances are held 
during festive days. A rectangular projection called Bali- 
kalpura in front of the V aiiambalam is generally seen in 
moat temples which forms the main entrance and in front of 
this, but outside in the open, the Dwajam is fixed and which 



forms the limit for non- Hindus to approach to. In smftlieif 
temples the Balikalpura is absent and Nalambalam is omit* 
ted, but replaced by a compound wall close to which how- 
ever a small kitchen for temple cooking is invariably pro- 
vided. Close on the outer side of the Nalambalam, but 
separated from it, the Travancore temples have what is 
called a Vilakkumatom in which 5 to 9 rows of small bras* 
lights are fixed permanently wiih nails over a wooden frame- 
work. This wooden frame work is also covered with brass 
jU some temples to prevent their catching fire and otherwise 
deteriorate. Vilakkumatom is a peculiar feature of west 
coast temples and is not generally seen in the temples on the 
east coast and it is generall}’ roofed separately M'ith copper 
or tiles over single vertical posts to protect the burning lamp* 
from the ram. The mam courtyard of the major temples sur* 
round this Nalambalam in the centre of which is a pradak- 
shina va/hi for the worshippers to go round and the temple 
Santhikar or priest to go round with the deity on his shoul- 
ders thrice a day. A high outer enclosure wall with Gopurams 
on the four sides surrounds the temple. Thi> predominating 
element for all basements in these temples is cutstone and 
for the superstructure either wood, bricks, or stone. 

ThatchusaUra. 

The positions of each of the different paria of 
the temple are clearly defined in the “Thatchusastra’’ 
which subject however is not beuig paid as much impor- 
tance in education as it ought to have had. Let us hope that 
the University which is now to be an accomplished fact in 
Travancore will see to the needed encouragement ia this 
direetbn. Photographs and description of the construction 
of art of South Indian temples are available in most of the 
modern text books of Indian Architecture, but I am afraid 
similar descriptions, sketches, or photos of Travancore 
temples have comparatively been less fRihlished so far. For 
your information I have collected a few sketch plans which 
illustrate the different types 1 have referred to supra. 
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Plate\l. shows the general plan of the Udayanapuram 
temple dedicated to God Subramonia situated about a mile 
north of the famous temple at Vaikom. The Srikoil here 
is square and is two-storeyed with copper-sheeted roofs in 
both stories. 

Plate 2, shows a general elevation of the Srikoil of 
the same temple with a sectional elevation of the Mandapom- 
The architectural features on the ouiside wall of the Sn- 
koil and its Mukamandapom are remarkably typical of the 
class of work usually done in the brick masonry in South 
Indian temples. The sectional view of the Mandapom illus- 
trates the -excellence of 'the sculpture in the stone pillar 
and the carpentry work of the ceiling. 

Plate 3. shows the general arrangement of the various 
structures comprising the famous temple of Ettuuanur (103 
miles north -of Trivandrum) dedicated to God Siva. A 
photographic view of this temple is also appended 

Piate 4, shows a cross section of the femous temjde at 
Kumar mallur dedicated to the Devi situated about 3 miles 
from Kottayam. The Srikoil is circular and is two-storied. 

Plate 5, 18 a typical plan of the Srikoil of the South 
Indian temple with a Mukamandai^om and an entrance 
Mukappu. 

While in the description of the temples in Kerala 1 
must not fail to bring out prominently la special type of 
structure in the Vishnu Temple at Tiruvella called the 
Garudamandapom (a photogi'aph of which is attached) which 
stands there in place of the usual Dwajam or flagstaff which 
is ordinarily of wood protected on the outsiue with cylinders 
or paras made of copper or bronze coated sometimes in silver 



Salient Features . 

Having now’givea you a general idea of the construc- 
tion of these temples, I would invite your attention to a few 
salient features in the sculpture, wood work, painting etc., 
available in the temples which those of yon who have the 
convenience may look to for its innate charm of design and 
richness of detail The photographs show everywhere gable 
ends in front of buildings which are peculiar to west coast 
and the many carved works decorating these are the prorai* 
nent features of the art in the wood work in Travancore^ 
Imagine the nature of joints which these involve, if they are 
to bear through ages Tlie RamasWamy temple at Padina. 
nabhapuram enroute to Nagercoil has the whole of the 
Famayann stories depictt*d in detail under the eaves of its 
Vilakkumatom and the rich carvings there form a real feast 
to the eye. Similar are the decorative eaves and cornices 
around the ceiling of Mantipams and Balikalpuruhs at 
Tbiruvalla, l£aviyoor aiifl other place® The ornamental fret- 
work in wood which are seen in the walls surrounding some 
of Sreecoils as at Kuviyur near Thiruvalla, Vettikuhingara 
near Hanpad, and Keraladhichapuram near Sherthalay are 
specimens par excellance. The carvings of Narasimha in the 
act of killing Hiranya, Nataraja in his evening dance, Sree 
Rama as a fighting warrior and that of Ganapathi are also 
gocid specimens showing immense possibilities of the advance- 
ment which lirnamcrital carpentry had attained m Travan- 
core. 

Sculpture. 

Of sculpture in stone, I may mention the very fine 
figures in the Rulasekhara Mantapam at Trivandrum, the 
Baiikal maiitapoms at Thiruvattar, Vaivochagostom, Neela- 
kautaswaniy temple at Padmanabhapuram and Sucheendram, 
For masbiveuess, the figure of Uanumau installed iu Sucheen- 
dram temple which measures about 18’ high is a very good 
example. 1 his figure was an old one roughly carved and 




Parthivapuram Temple 



lying about in the temple premises, until very recently and 
wae dressed and erected in place in the year 1930, when I 
was doing some restoration works in that temple. This is 
probably the biggest figure of Hanuman available in India, 
The multicolumned pillars in Suchindram temple and the 
images of the Pandi King there also deserve more than a 
jwssing view. The massiveness of the single stone whieh 
forms the base of the Namaskaramantapam in front ot tbe 
sanctum in bree Padmanabha8\\ amy temple and ’similar and 
less massive ones at Thiru\ attar, Parasala and Y alvechagosh- 
tom are illustrative o£ the degree of attainments which the an- 
cient sculptors had in handling such heavy masses when 
none of the modern machinery for lifting, hoisting and trans- 
port of weights had come in. 

The pictures which decorate the inside walh m the 
several stories of the front Gopunira at Suchindram are 
also w'orth seeing as illiistraMve of the paintings done with- 
in the last 3 or 4 centuries. 

Renovation of Temples 

In the r(i>.iirsnj the temple building.', very gre t care 
has to be exercise<l when ancient structures stand in need of 
repairs VV'^hen iui\ ‘-tone happens to be broken, the same 
class and colour of stone should re dace it w’lth ■'arae archi- 
tectural features. New w'ork' of art should nor be iiuro- 
diice*!. Tenijdc building and renovation were a customary 
reh"-i(>ii‘' act with Hindu Kiims. Tnivancore Government 
bpeinls } eai ly <> lucs in the renovation and restoration ot tein- 
pies and tanks attached to them. Such re^toratlons go tow <rds 
the upkeep of a proper religious and spiritual mentality 
among the Ijelievers. They contribute to the health of the 
inhabitants. The temples occupy geiierall} a wule area with 
large open ]'remises which contribute to the health of the 
citizens Preservation of temple gardens and rearing of 
large frees and flowering plants purify the aii and add to 
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tha beauty. In fact everything about the temple creates an 
atmosphere of purity and contribute to the happiness of the 
people visiting and living close to themi 

Temple entry Proclamation. 

The recent temple entry Proclamation has extended 
the scope of these advantages to all Hindus alike and it 
is only a testimony to the unflinching love of His Highness 
the Maharaja Sn Chitra Thirnnal and his illustrious mother 
Her Highness the Maharani Setu Parvati Bai to all their 
subjects. The policy of the Travancore Government under 
the distinguished and sagacious statesmanship of the Oewan 
Sachivothama Sir C, P. Raniaswami Aiyar has always been 
to keep the temples and ancient monuments in their pnsiine 
purity. I cannot better conclude this small address to you 
than by repeating the words of Wordsworth. 

“The spirit of antiquity -enshrined 

“The sumptuous buildings, vocal in sweet songs 

“In picture speaking with heroic tongue 

“A-nd without solemnities entwined 

“Strikes to the -.eat of grace within the mind,” 




Gariida Mandapam at Thiruvalla 




KERALA'S CONTRIBITTION TO ASTRONOMY 
AND ASTROLOGY. 


K, SUNDABAM ItEB, M. A. L. T, 
Headrm&tcr, Model School, Trivandrum 

I 

Tendencies in Ancient Kerala favouring the growth 
of Astronomy and Astrology. 


From the da^8 of remote antiquity, Kerala has been re- 
nowned as a centre of light imd life, with its ancient capitals 
and various seats of learning, its enlightened rulers radiating 
culture and patronising learning, and its periodical confer- 
ences which invited into the country many learned scholars 
from far and near. It is no wonder, therefore, that in 
Kenila there developed, among several others, the Science of 
Mulheraatios with its practical applications to Architecture, 
Music, and the Ayurvedic system of medicine. Naturally 
prone to religious jiractises in all that the} did, the people 
of Kerala accepted and adopted in their everyday life ihe 
ordiiiances of the V'edas and ^'edangas, and incorporated 
into the ftibric of their religious life the truths laid down 
in Astronomy and Astrology, eo far as the principles 
of these hciences had been laid bare by the discoveries 
of eminent and immortal •'cholars like Ary^abharta, Parasara 
and Varahamihira. But they should soon have fell the in- 
sufficiency and inappropnateness of the rules and aphorisms 
in the then existing astronomical lore, and, in consequence, 
been goaded on to think of making additions or alterations 
m them, so as to bring out the predictions of the science, 
precisely in line with actually experienced scientific pheno- 
mena. The ticcurences of Celestial phenomena like eclipses, 
and of Terrestrial ones like earthquakes, should in all their 



details coincide exactly with predicted calculations, and any 
slight difference in time or nature should engross the atten- 
tion of every thinking mind and set it about for minute 
calculation. Accordingly m Kerala, the discoveries of 
ancient astronomers regarding the five main points of the 
Ephemens came to be subjected to detailed examination, 
which obviously led to the several correction Tables based 
on latitude, by which m due course a high level of perfection 
has been attained in astronomical forecasts 

Too great emphasis cannot be laid on the fundamental 
religious attitude of the people of Kerala, by iihich the need 
was fell for rigorous accuracy m Astronomical calculations. 
The naming of a new-born child, the installation of a deity, 
the performance of sacred rituals, the auspicious time for 
travel, for sowmg-aud reaping, for house-coiittruciion, to 
commence treatment or undergo a surgical operation, or 
again, to set out for war these, among a thousand and one — 
pre-occupations of daily life, required a correct knowledge of 
auspicious tunes for undertakings of all sorts where success 
and prosperity were looked for. This circumstance has 
always lent a great interest to the examination of the scope 
and content of astronomy and astrology, with a view to 
applying them to meet the demands of daily life; but, what 
proved more significant was that, in Kerala, we find many 
attempts made from time to time to interpret fully and 
accurately the original texts of the early discoverers like 
Arybahatta, Parasara and Varahamihira in the realm of 
Celestial Dynamics. The original texts, happening to be in 
Sanskrit, were often times ambiguous or fraught with several 
meanings, and scholars felt it necessary to establish the 
fundamental principles of the science on a firm basis, by 
making a clear exposition of the meaning intended by the 
original discoverers and interpreters. It should be re- 
membered that the discoveries made so far had been done 
by profoaud mathematical scholars, who, by virtue of their 
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great meditative streogth, revealed scientific truths which 
were not by them intended for the ordinary student. They 
also felt the poet’s joy in recording their inferences and 
experiences in verses of various metres and several meanings^ 
sonee superficial and many subtle, so as to appeal in the main 
to the most learned only. Varahamihin has m his master- 
treatise clearly announced his aim 'in compi'ing it. The 
inner meanings of his “Hora” require deep diving to find 
out, and the great astronomer and astrologer has not intend- 
ed his work for the beginner so much as for those who, 
having studied the subject ui all its length and breadth, yet 
find themselves m despair about the predictions < f astrology. 
This hint has gone a great way from ancient times to induce 
students to ferret out the possible meanings hidden in the 
verses ; and though, now and then, ui the hands of in- 
competent and superficial mterpretors, fantastic deductions 
have ariseu, it has to be admitted that, side by side with the 
adoption of the science into daily life, there arose the strict 
scientific spirit of examining the actual meaning intended by 
the original thinkers who had, as a result of continued Tapas, 
inaugurated the texts of those scieiices. A circumstance 
which fostered this scientific spirit in Kerala should not be 
overlooked. Scholarship in Sanskrit has ever been con- 
sidered the acme of culture and enlighteiimeni for obvious 
reasons and Kerala schoLirs found lu the ufore-mentioned 
texts not only tbe best of useful information for life, but 
also the best of poetry couched in diverse metres, so that the 
study of Sanskrit led to the study of GANITHOM- The 
Travaucore curriculum lu the Sanskrit College retains to thv-. 
day the study of Astronomy, and the annual conferences held 
m connection with the Dasara Festival include regularly a 
discourse among the learned, of knotty points relating to the 
subject. Again, royal patronage has uniformly been 
granted to profound scholars from ancient times m Travan- 
core, where the establishment of an Observatory and the 
institution of an Almanac and Directory branch in the 
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Huzur date back by a Century, and they are to this day 
maintained so as to build up the almanac in strict accordance 
with scientific observations. I cite these facts as renainiscenf 
of the high pedestal on which the sacred and serious study 
of this subject has been always placed and the great royal 
patronage extended to profound scholarship in it. 

From what has been mentioned above, it will become 
clear that the growth of this ancient science in Kerala was 
favoured by (1 ) the religious minded nature of its people* 
their many religious rites and observances, and their adher- 
ence to the Vedas and Vedangas in all matters religious ; 
(2) the study of Sanskrit and the great regard paid to Sans- 
krit scholarship along with the circumstance that astronomi- 
cal and astrological lore happended to be originally available 
in Sanskrit only ; (3) the extensive patronage granted by 
Kings to scholarship in general and such studies in particular, 
and (4) the popularity of the subject itself, arising from its 
predictive nature, exciting the curiosity and interest of the 
masses to whom life events of all sorts and descriptions 
become matters of foreknowledge through astrological 
deductions. 

II. GANITHOM. 

It need not be pointed out that the value and p<jpularity 
of astrological predictions dejiend essentially upon their 
extreme accuracy, and this m turn depends on the accuracy 
with which the calculative side of the science is built up. 
The Ganithora or Astronomic G system first in vogue was 
that laid down by the eminent discoverer, Aryabhatta, who 
flourished about 499 A- D The terse nature of Arya- 
bhafa’s texts called for commentaries, and several o.m- 
mentanes came in, which not only interpreted the origmal of 
Aryabhatta, but threw lu additional floods of light on the 
obscure points of the origmal- Among the most famous of 
these commeutarief, mention may be made of some of the 
celebrated works that sprang up in Kerala. Neelakanteeyom, 
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Ma<Jhaveeyom, and Bhaskareeyom were soon followed by the 
distinguished works associated with the authorship of 
Suryadeva Yajwa Paramadeesan, Khateegopan and Parames- 
waran. As time went on, it was felt that the actual times 
of planetary rising and setting were not in exact keeping 
with Aryabhatta’s observations, and hence we find BhSskari* 
charya in his Sidhantha Siromani examining Aryabhatta’s 
rules of calculations and lading on a scientific basis all the 
available knowledge so far obtained. Later on, a reaction 
set 111 favouring Aryabhatta’s original discoveries, and it is 
noteworthy that in Kerala a pronounced attempt was made 
to revive Aryabhatta, and to apply what corrections might 
1 be needed to get at true planetary accelerations and retard- 
ations. Regarding the rate of planetary movements, many 
errors had crept in during the lapse of years, and to arrive 
at correct results, a meeting of the most learned astrologers 
of Kerala was held in Thirunavayi Manapjiurom ('®''«iCBoajM»T 
in Kali year B7o5 The system they arrived at 
» is what is called the Parahitha system This liecame adopted 
throughout Kerala and Bharatha in due course. Its popu- 
larity rested on the fact that the ancient system was kept up 
in itiwith but a few changes. 

The next reform in the preparation of the Ephemeris 
took place in the 16th century A. 1). when Kelalloor Nam.. 
budiri introduced the Drikku system. 

He carried on observations of the planets and determined 
the subtle differences in their accelerations, etc , and the 
correction tables established by bun led on to a new basis of 
computation which soon spread througout Kerala. It may 
be •bserved in passmg that the Drikku system corresponds 
in exactitude U) the results arrived at by western scientists 
with the help of instruments like the Telescope. Kerala has 
thus been the home of the Parahitha and the Dnk systems 
of computation, both of which are referred to even today for 
distinct purposes of basing calculations. 
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III. Muhubthom, 

(Auspicious Time) 

Having kid the fundamentals of the science on a firm 
and accurate basis the Kerala people [ next turned their 
attention towards the application of those principles to 
matters of daily life. Observation led them to infer that 
anything undertaken during auspicious times leads to wel- 
fare, bliss and prosperity, and concerns made during inaus- 
picious times end in failure, illness, vexation, defeat or 
grief. They set out accordingly to find out what times 
were bad in general, and should be avoided, and what times 
alone were suited for particular matters connected with Ufe^ 
such, for instance, as going on a journey, performing a 
marriage, starting a house construction or beginning one’s 
studies. To Thalakulatbu Bhattatin (io>ajaeB»jaB aaoTiioi^ 
who died in 1217 A. D. belongs the singular credit of 
having compiled the “ Muhoortha Padavi ” which is looked 
upon as a classic even to this day. Many original contrii 
butvons were added in course of time by Parameswaran 
Potti of Cheiiganoor and his two famous disciples, Maaha- 
mangalom Nambudiripadu (**aiecDai^ 0 Do<v^ro'l«r!jy and 
Mathur Nambudiripadu croo^ To 

appreciate in full the extent of the good and bad results 
arising from doing a thing at a particular time, many stones 
are current in Travaucore, Of these one relating to Mazha- 
raangalom Nambudiripadu, the author of the famous Mork 
“ Bala Sankarom ’ is worth reciting here. A reputed 
scholar and astronomer, he perceived that the time fixed by 
him for the installation ot the mighty deity at Ohengannoor 
was not strictly observed and, in consequence, there would 
be an utter destruction of about 3000 Brahmin house-holds 
then in very flourishing circumstances. Led by his calcu- 
ktiona and convictions which came true soon afterwards, he 
is said to have prepared the Calendar for a thousand years 
with the tables of auspicious times for every importent 
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ceremony and ceremonial, eo that in the event of the families 
becoming extinct his work should prove beneficent to his 
countrymen. 

Towards the close of the 18 th century, many works 
originated, either interpreting or supplementing that of 
Mathoor. Of them all Muhoortha Katnom, Kgla Dipika 
and Kgla Vidhana PadhathI are among the most celebrated. 

The Election system as set forth by Kerala scholars 
gains its importance on account of its exhaustiveness as weli 
as by its precision. From the point of ^iew of our daily 
life it 18 of substantial service to humanity. Its principles 
are based on the, discovery that the condition of the Celestial 
bodies ‘has a significant bearing on every department of 
human activity. Our success or ill-success, happiness or 
misery m any activity is conditioned b} the extent and 
nature of the jilanetury influence shed on that actiMty at a 
particular instant. The Election System thus enables us to 
comprehend our fortunate and unfortunate moments in 
everyday life, and helps us to determine what should be the 
rising sign relatively to a pirticular configuration of planets 
so that an action commenced may prove tonunate. The 
predominant influence attributt^d to the astensms, and the 
important stress laid on avoiding certain fundamental jKnnts 
are among the outstanding features ot the system. The 
calculations of au 8 ]»ic)ous times is governed by special laws 
for special activities, and the rigidity of such calculations 
wholly depends upon the exactitude with which the entries 
in the Ephemeris have been made. For the latter to be 
reliable due heed should be paid to the corrections so neces- 
sary on account of the backward motion of the First point 
of Aries to meet the Sun, and the precession of the Equi- 
noxes. And no small credit is due to the Kerala Scholars 
who, paying enough regard to these corrections, built up 
their Ephemeris which has stood the test of time and ex- 
perience for centuries together. If at all times the Travan- 
core Government Almanac has been held up as an autbori- 
tative guide for references of Planetary transit, acceleration 
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and retardation, as well as for Muhoorthams, (auspicious 
times) it has been because the calculations therein are the 
result of applying all the needed corrections to those got by 
usual computations. 

IV 

Prasnom ( The Horary Sysiem-). 

An important and useful direction in which the know- 
ledge gained in the Natal system became apphed by the 
ancients in Kerala was in respect of Horary Astrology or, as 
it may be better named “ Prasnom ”, This system in its 
elaborate and comprehensive form is what Kerala may 
proudly claim as her own. It deals with the art of fore- 
telling all about a person’s j)a8t, present and future with the 
help of data furnished by the time of question. Theie is a 
common notion that this branch of the science is confined to 
the prediction of matters concerning the near future. But 
Kerala scholars have gone far enough to establish conclu- 
sively that, subject to the ordinances of the Science and Art 
of Prasna. a competent student can find out a host of im- 
pel tant details regarding the past, present and future, in 
exactly the same way as he could cast a lost horoscope and 
make deductions therefrom. Early in the I8th century 
Edakkattu Narabudiri brought out his immortal “ Prasna- 
margom ”, a comprehensive treatise which enables the 
student to predict without a horoscope all about a person or 
a matter with such reference to details, great or small, that 
the mind of man is filled with awe and wonder, and he ex- 
claims for a moment that there he is mapped out before- 
hand by a mysterious hand with absolutely no freewill for 
himself. In this domain of the science Kerala astrologers 
have at all times been in the forefront and the most celebra- 
ted. Nor are the reasons far to seek when it is remembered 
that the religious practises of Kerala considerably enable the 
itudent to comprehend and apply an art, the esoteric side of 
which runs parallel to its strictly scientific counterpart. Be- 
fore leariug this part of the subject, it is well to point out 
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that in Travancore there is to this day a place of great re- 
pute known as Pazhoor, which has been the resort of 
thousands who have gone to consult on matters of great 
import, the family of astrologers there known to have been 
blessed by a great Kishi. Also during the past few decades 
a great awakening has set in towards a rational understand- 
ing of the science, and this is borne out by the Vernacular 
publications of various books such as “ Keraleeya Prasna 
Ratnom ”, among a host of others. I have chosen to single 
out this book in particular because a mere glance of its con- 
tents will convince us that in Kerala this aspect of the 
science had early enough been brought to a stage of perfec- 
tion, while the very nomenclature of some treatises is felt 
mysterious and unaccountable. Vhe Keraleeya Prasna 
Ratnom builds up the whoh> science upon the D.vine origin 
of the voweK and consonants of the alphabet, and on the 
divinity in the “ word ” of man. Alany other treatises have 
Litely been published ; but since their authorship is often a 
matti-r of conjecture, and their texts iia-^ed on Guru Upa- 
desora, it is for the student of the subject to find out why 
and to what extent they are useful and reliable for predic- 
tive purposes, 

VI. Miscdlatieous ContributioJii. 

During the last few decades there has been a great 
awakening m the study and pnictico of Astrology and 
Astronomy not only la Travancore, but throughout Lidia. 
This 18 clearly borne out by the numerous publications m 
several Languages the Hora of Varahamihira with lucid 
commentaries. Already we have m Kerala the Dasadhyayi 
(eoDcsu,, by Talakulath Bhattatiri (trai^aiaa «§«n«n) and 
his work of interpretation is aansidered to be a classic 
even now. Many other works such as Jataka Padhathi, 
Jatakalankarom Jataka- 

desom («0 0'Aa«ec»o)^ Jatakapanjatom (so<w* ojoc'scoif^ 
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Phaladeepika ( «»Daie'iQ-r’<a>^j Jatakadeepika ( 

Sukrakeralam Keraleeya Sutrom 

Krishneeyom Pareara Hora (o-w«)Oc»«aono®;, 

Sarvartha Chintamony (rrodiieto have been pub- 

lished relating to the deduction oC results in horoscopes, but 
none of these works could be said to excel the Hora. Again, 
amongst profound scholars who have been celebrated in 
applying the laws of the science thoroughly mention may be 
made of Puhmukhom Poti (o-iaj^<?«uaga «ci-oooi^j Raman 
Asan (rosacnooeofi)^ and Pazhur Kaniyan 
It may also be observed m passing that the system of com* 
putation, Kalaganarithi (‘a»:aja3«wcro(D.T;'’i) m vogue in Kerala 
has been that based on the Sun or (stTvo^caoDo^. In esta- 
blishing this system the Kerala people owe not anything to 
the Mayas (aao^Tioi) m South America, whose system of 
calculation is entirely different. The Kerala astronomers 
found that the system of calculation in vogue originally, re- 
ferred the day and the year to the Sun’s motion, and the 
month to the moon’s. This led to many difficulties, and 
they therefore reduced every-thuig to the same solar basis, 
and thereby reduced considerably the work of calculation . 
Again, in order to perform calculations mentally with rapi- 
dity and ease, they introduced what is known as paralpeir 
or the method of forming numbers with the 
letters of the alphabet, a device ser^ ing well as mnemonics. 
The help which this device renders to the student is con- 
siderable, since, before drawing conclusions from astronomi- 
cal data, these should first be established by computation. 
Further, the two systems, viz, the Para hi thorn and the 
Drik have been separately preserved in Kerala to this day, 
for distinct purposes, the former for fixing auspicious times 
for religious functions, and the latter for determining 
eclipses, planetary transits, accelerations, etc. Lastly, it is a 
feature of Kerala almanacs that they give the exact times of 
rising during day and night of what is called Mdndi, 
^acosfi), a calculation so highly needed in Horary astrology. 
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Such m brief ha^ been the contribution of Kerala 
towards the growth and development of Astronomy and 
Astrology, Signs are evident that in these realms of gold 
the gifted student will find before him plenty of material for 
thought and expression, in his attempt at conquering the 
intricate, and, often times, incomprehensible rationale of a 
science, the usefulness of which is felt more and more from 
day to day for purposes material as well as spiritual. 
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SECTION XI 

AYURVEDA. AND TECHNICAL SCIENCES 
PRESIDENTIAL— ADDRESS 
L. A, Ravz Vabma. m. b. & c. m, (Madrae.); 

D. o. M. s. (Lond.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first dnty is to lender m} siucere 
thanks to the Confereua^ Comnnittee for the high honour 
they have bestowed on me l)y electing me to occupy the 
Chair for the delebrations of this section of the Oriental 
Conference. But for cenain unforeseen circumstances, an 
abler and deeper student of Ayurveda and kindred subjects, 
in the person of my old classmate and friend. Dr. Srinivasa- 
murthy of Madras, would have occupied the chair. As 
fhingN turned out, I had to accept the responsibility. It is 
with great diffidence that I am occupying the chair, my 
only, but certain, consolation is that my short comings, 
though man^, will be viewed with the greatest indulgence 
by the highly cultured and augu'i audience. 

India is now, as all are aware, passing through a 
momentous period of active reuais-'ance affecting all and every 
department of lif(\ She is proud, and justly too, of her 
glorious past; and as such, she naturally wishes to renew 
and remodel her affairs on her own tradition and using the 
old matenals themselves a.s far as practicable, reshaped and 
redressed if necessary, to suit modern requirements. This 
attitude is discernable iii all her activities; it h eertainly fit 
and proper if not c.irried to extremes as to defeat it.' own 
purpose. To enable her to do it successfully, u is the duty 
of her cultured sons and daughters to examuie for her, most 
carefully and dispassionately, the materials to ascertain their 
strength and serviceability. If the foundations ari‘ weak 
or the materials unserviceable, it jy a waste of energy and a 
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£olly to utilise them; on the other hand, if both are good, it 
is wanton waste to discard them. And no man should 
encourage such an act. Hence the first step in the business 
should be, to examine the foundations and materials. 

The system of medicine in India, known as Ayurveda 
is one of the items of her ancient culture that demands such 
examination. As the subject is one which affects the health 
and welfare of a great many people, the scrutiny should be 
perfect, exhaustive and absolutely unbiassed . 

The very fact that the Ayurvedic system is even today, 
when a highly organised and world-patronised Western sys- 
teno- is easily available, preferred by many even among the 
intelligentsia of the laud, means that it is aerviceable to some 
extent at any rate, and that it has some spiecial merit of its 
own. As the system is appreciated by many and is still in use 
more are less in its original form^ ?ome may say that it need 
no scrutiny or improvement but may be allowed to thrive 
as it is. Some others may attribute absolute and dev me 
knowledge to the Hishi-authors and may contend that their 
works contain the whole truth and nothing but the truth on 
the sub]ect. The second class of people may even consider 
it a sucnlage to question their correctness or to tamper with 
It in any manner whatsoever. Well, a scrutiny hurts nouo, 
and if the contentions of the op posers are true, the result of 
the scrutiny will and can only support them. At any rate 
it 18 only by a careful scrutiny that conscientious sceptics 
could be satisfied. 

As the system is still a living one, it may be imagined 
that it can be easily scrutinised by first-hand and direct 
obserration. Unfortunately this is not so. I am afraid the 
scientific outlook of Ayurveda has, m practice, so far 
deteriorated that any information available from living practice 
will not be suflSicient in quality or quantity to satisfy the 
exacting demands of a scientific scrutiny. This deterioration 
1 hasten to note, is not due to any mtrinsic fault of the 
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system or of its practitioner. Many factors have contributed 
to make it what it is The most important single factor* 
perhaps, is the continued domination of the country for 
centuries by different foreigners whose support and sym- 
pathies were for their own cultures totally different from 
thope of India. Active support for their own culture, though 
quite natural and legitimate, caused the indigenous systum 
considerable harm. The continued lack of patronage from 
the Powers, together with the inevitable comjietitior. with 
an alien system enjoying the support and patronage of the 
Ruling powers, necessitated Ayurvedic practice to assume a 
definitely inferior role; and this lu its turn engendered an 
inferiority complex most detrimental to its welfare. As a 
result of this and similar factors, institutions for the proper 
training of Ayurvedics disappeared together with their Gurus 
who alone had the keys for the correct interpretation of the 
texts. The nett result of all these is, that the Ayurvedic 
practitioner of today, is often unable to explain or correctly 
interpret his own methods. Under these circumstances it 
will be seen that one has to depend upon the original texts 
alone for any help. And in these texts one encounters two 
grave difficultieb. Most of the so called original texts now 
available are only short compendiums and redactions of 
earlier treatises and often contain many interpolations at the 
hands of later and second rate men. Further, the texts are 
written in such terse style as to make it difficult to arrive at 
their correct meaning. V\‘ry probably, on account of the lack 
of duplicating facilities as printing, all treatises, especially of 
a technical character, w'ere written in an extremely terse 
style necessitating much reading between lines to understand 
the real import of the passage. That this is so is evident 
from the words of the authors themselves. Susrutha says — 

(I 
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ersi^rf^jRt# ll 

a?*TRT^*Rrr ^ srRRiwrr^^i^ i 


And any help one tnii} expect from the available 
annotations is often misleading and unreliable. I shall cite 
an example to illustrate the difficulties. Susrutha advises an 
operation for bubonocele or undescended hernia and remarks 
that the same may be used with slight modification for 
enteroceleor epiplocele. His text is: — 


IT fei: 


^ ^ cIT 





3|^ I 

R^irf; ^ II 

The same operation is described by Vagbhata thus — 

5?: #W*i ^ ll 


^3%^ g:E*IT I 

3v?IS?l4Fd*b4>^ W: ^er: l| 


n *1^ *T^: I 


Arunadatha in his annotation of Vagbhata’s text says — 
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q;5in ^55fl^ ^ 1 

^ aiRpii »?^*n5: — 5ra: Tr’sfe. «j^s^ w^- 

^ q[»5 ?i^*Ti^ <n^ aTfg^iR ^ ?fc^ 3 ^- 

^ I ^ «If^5^ m, ^ 

^ I 3^ ^ =^ 

f^*. w. I cwr ^»(jp5iii ^R5*nf^$r^ gi^fsat 

^r I 


The annotator, Keeins to misunderstand and 
misinterpret the teachinj^ with the result that the sense 
brought out liv the annotation is absolute!} irrational and 
against all experience The terms “angaviparyayath ’’and 
“aiigustha-madhye’’ seem'- to have Ijeen raisunderstoorl, per- 
haps even by Vagbhata him>elf, and surely by the annotator, 
‘‘Vipiryaya” me^ns inverted, and Susrutha’s text would 
mean” “when the henna has not descended into .he scrotum 
the method of treatment for eiiterocele may be used. Here 
to arrest the descent, what is m the groin may be ('autensed 
with an ‘ardhonduvakra’ instrument. In fully descended 
cases this operation is not to be performed.” With this preli- 
minary remark he goes on to describe the o[K'ration. After 
incising the skin (at the site, of amrse) he directs the surgeon 
to “invert the herniating mass with the finger’’ i.e. to reduce 
the hernia with a finger through the external abdominal 
ring and while keeping the finger there, to cauterise the canal 
over the protecting finger. This is with a view to produce 
adhesions and thereby close the mnal. The idea is pi’rfectly 
rational and sensible. Arunadatha divides the text he is 
annotating, into two distinct operations m a most 
unwarranted manner as removal of ateiidon and 
cauterising over the back of a finger to cure a hernia! The 
whole trouble arose out of misunderstanding the meaning 
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o£ the term ’•viparyayara’’ by redactors and annotators fof 
whom, surgery was already a lost art- Such annotations, I 
need not say, are a hindrance than help to the critical study 
of the subject. This means that one can only rely on really 
old and original texts. 

It is sometimes said that the anatomical and physiological 
sections in Ayurvedic works are meagre and inaccurate. It 
is rathir meagre, no doubt. Then it should be remembered 
that the texts now before us are not exclusive treatises on 
those subjects but are only treatises on general medicine and 
surgery. As such, one is justified to expect only a very 
general and superficial treatment of subjects like anatomy or 
physiology. From the pointed ad vice to practice dissection 
of the human body and careful study of anatomy, one 
is justified in inferring that they have had e.Kclusive 
and detailed treatises on the subject. The same is the case 
with their descriptive Materia medica. Now, practically the 
only exclusive work they have on a single subject, is on 
Nidana or pathology by Madhava^ which is comparatively a 
late work. The absense of such works could only mean 
that we have lost them, and not that they never had them. 
Even from the meagre notes on anatomy, physiology etc. 
contained in their works on general medecme, one can easily see 
that they had correct ideas on the subject, provided, that those 
texts are properly analysed and understood. An example 
to illustrate the difficulty in properly understanding them 
may not be out of place. Now, Vagbhata and riharaka des- 
cribe the heart as having ten vessels attached to it; 
wn §Wf;). Susrutha on the other hand, describee 
twentyfour vessels in relation to the heart; ten uppef 
series, ten lower series and four going transversely; 

;) But if a 

human body is dissected only eight vessels will be seen to be 
<Brectly related to the heart. What is this discrepency due 
to . Where the ancients inaccurate? The truth seems to be 
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this. Charaka’s heart is the heart proper plus the peri- 
oardium, in which case he will necessarily count the two main 
branches of the aorta and the two branches of the pulmon- 
ary artery, as distinct vessels and arrive at his figure ten 
Susrutha’s heart is heart with the roots of the great vessels 
included, when he could count as he has done. His upper 
ten, for example, are the pulmonary arteries (2), innominate 
artery (i), left subclavian (1), left common carotid (1), jugular 
veins (2), subclavian veins (2) ^and the descending aorta 
( 1). His lower ten are the [mam branches of the inferior 
venae cava, and the transverse four are the four pulmonary 
veins for all. Even though Susrutha is considered a better 
authority on anatomy gwnJtw) it is interesting to note 

that Charaka classifies differently, perhaps, as he found Sus- 
rutha’s classification to be absurdly arbitrary, though accu- 
rate from his point of observation. The accuracy of theix 
anatomical knowledge will be very evident from their surface 
anatomy as seen from the description of Marmas. Take for 
example, Thalahridayu or Thalahrith, a marma in the sole of 
the foot, on a line with the middle toe and midway across 
the sole This of course corresponds to the most vulnerable 
point in the plantar arch, a dangerous point for injury. 
Similarly, Neeladhamaiii represents the most vulnerable 
point for the hypoglossal and recurrent laryngeal nerves 
Every marma is in fact the surface anatomy of some very 
vulnerable point or other. 


In the field of physiology too, they were not wanting 
in accurate notions. That they knew of digestive fermentg 
and their general functions, is evident. Talking about the 
digestive function Susrutha isays 


, 1 % 
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Their subdivision oE Thridoshas, and the characteristic func- 
tions assigned to each, tells us that they had very good ideas 
of physiology of the human body. From some of the 
descriptions, it is certain that they must have had some means 
of magnifying considerably to make invisible objects visible 
to the naked eye ; in short, some form of microscope VV^ith- 
out such an aid, how could they have described the blood 
corpuscles? Charaka’s description of ‘krimies’of blood will 
mean nothing if it is not the description of corpuscles- He 
says “they arise by budding, g wgWTTH;) 

they are unicellular structures circular or disc-like 

without feet (Wign), invisible on account of extreme 
fineness ), of cjppery colour mw) 

. etc. In describing their function, he says that ‘they eat 
away skin, muscles, bones, cartilage etc* 

^ oiT#iW«J<itn ). This description shows that they Imd some 
means of magnification ; otherwise, how can they ever say 

that a certain thing is invisible on account of its extreme 
fineness and than directly proceed to descril)e its form, colour, 
etc.’^ Their description of the functions could only mean that 
they had, at any rate some idea, of the phagocytic function 
of blood corpuscles. Similarly, their treatment of topics like 
fertilisation, growth of'the embryo, etc points to the fact that 
they had fair notions of physiological processes In the human 
body. 

Anatomy, physiology, identification of drugs, etc. 
are really speaking, preliminary subjects in medical literature. 
The most important subjects that a treatise on general 
medicine is expected to deal with are,the principles underlying 
health and disease, aetiological factors, pathological changes 
and Symptomatology, methods of examination, therepeiitic 
agents with their actions and classificaticn of diseases under 
different headings together with the measures to be used to 
combat them. These are, as may be expected, treated at con- 
siderable length in the accredited original texts. 



According to Ayurveda, the principle underlying life- 
functions, is a couoept embracing three factores inter- 
dependent on one another. This is the Thridosha principlej 
the foundation of life-functions according to the Indian school 
of thought. When the three factors or functions balanced 
one another, one was in u state of health, and every imbalance, 
even if insufficient to produce symptoms, meant ill-health. 
Thiare 13 a tendency, specially among those trained in the 
Western school of thougt, to stigmatise this conception as 
unscientific and imaginary. This is due to want of careful 
study of the Ofincept as well as to the prejudice generated by 
the Humoural theory of the Greeks, which by the way, was 
only a very superficial and degenerate form of the thridosha 
principle itself. When properly understood, the thridosha 
principle will be found to be a very scientific and all-inclusive 
conception, quite in consonance with the most modern thought 
on the subject. Because of its great importance 1 shall try 
to show what the principle stood for. 

The three factors or doshas are Vatha, Pitha, and Kapha 
or Sleshraa. Vatha is described by Charaka a* ffrth 

wj: qjPTWfilWt To understand the real signi- 

ficance of the definition it is essential to get at the correct 
and appropriate meanings of the words. They are 

Rukshnt ; (Rush, himsSySm ; to irritate or excite). The 
term denotes excitability. 

Laghufi ; (Laghi gatyarths : to be quick). Denotes the 
extreme quickness of its activity. 

STt»t ;^Sy4i, g»tou, to he dull). Denotes that it, by 
itself, is inactive, 

Kharat ; (solid as opposed to drava). Denotes that the 
material basis of V 8tha function is solid in 
nature. 

StlksbraaB ; (fine). Denotes thi' fineness of structupes of the 
material basis of the function, 



Calat ; Denotea its function as the motive power. 
Viw^at ; Denotes the clear white colour of the material 
baaia of the function. 

Now the definition would mean that “Vstha ie that 
which ia susceptible to excitation, quick m transmitting the 
excitation produced by some other agent, unable to produce 
any impulse by itself, the material basis of the functions 
being white in colour, solid and of very fine structure. It 
is the producer of ail motions. What could this be but 
nerve and its functions. This inference is supported 
by terms like VStha -hatha for paralysis, etc. It should be 
remembered that the autonomous nervous system is, as well, 
included under the term VStha. In passing, I may state 
that the ancient Indians were adepts in the knowledge of 
the autonomous system as will be revealed by a careful 
study of their Hatha- Ybga, whose main endeavour was to 
bring that system under volitional control. 

Similar analysis will show that Pitta stood for secre- 
tions including internal secretions, and Slfishma for connec- 
tive tissue system. Today it is well known, that the 
nervous system, especially the autonomous, and the internal 
secretary system are interdependent and any imbalance 
between the two means a pathological condition however 
insiginficant it may bo. The protection aftorded by 
the connective tissues as the blood, by the healthy skin and 
mucus membrane, etc. against foreign toxic agents and toxins 
is also well known today. T he healthy condition of the 
connective tissue system depends on the healthy condition 
of the nervous and secretary systems, and these depend for 
their health on the protection afforded by connective tissue* 
from foreign toxic agents. Thus it will be seen that the 
health of the individual depends upon the balanced state ol 
these three factors. This precisely is what Ayurveda also 
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says. TTius it will be seen that the thridosha principle is 
perfectly scientific, accurate and in full agreement with the 
most modern teaching on the subject. 

Their pathology is necessarily based on this tbridosh 
principle. This gives rise to some differnce regarding the parts 
assigned to the various aeteological factors. The difference 
’s most marked in the case of infectious diseases* Ayurveda 
fully recognises infectivity and infectious diseases ; but they 
contend that the infective agent by itself is not capable of 
producing any disease. They can and will produce diseases 
only whan there is some defect in the balance between th® 
three dbshas This is quite rational, and is a very rational 
explanation of natural immunity of the living body. As a 
result of the thridosha basis theory of all diseases, Ayurveda 
in its treatment of infectios diseases attemptus to restore the 
lost equ 'librium of the do^ha’s be^idei measure^ calculated to 
treatment the symptoms, whereas in the Western system, 
treatment of infectious conditions consists of little more 
than careful nursing and measures to meet symptoms 

Thndoshi imb dance is the basic causi- The deter- 
mining and immediate causes they classified into three mam 
groups (1) or entry of materials which 

have not formed a community of essence with the body. Ali 
infections and toxic agents will fall m this group (2) 
iryr<mvr: or nou-heeding to the dictates of nature. In this 
class are included all errors of living in their various forms. 
(3) or natural decay. This is Charaka’a classification 

and is aU-inclusivo. Susrutha recognises seven classes of 
causes. They are (1) hendity, (2) mtra-uterine causes, (3) 
errors of living, (4) traumatic, (6) climatic, (6) accidents 
and (7) natural decay. 

«nf^3rOT|^:, J srprs- 

*1^:, ^ ; ^ angf - 

; % arpT- 
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7 ^ ; ; 

SjTW^RfJf:, ^ 3rw#m:..-; 

'5r g^«T ^ ??#5nPP«i: • 

These classifications are all rational and no exception 
can be taken towards them. 

The symptamatology of Ayurveda is accurate and 

elaborate. Where modern medicine depends on laboratory 

help for correct diagnosis, they had to depend on a correct 
symptamatology and careful observation. They had practi 
cally no laboratory methods, and what passed for chemica^ 
tests was a very crude affair. In the field of physical 
examination they were acquainted with palpation and percus- 
sion, but ausculation m the modern sense was unknown to 
them. 

Their pharmacology was in consonance with their thri^ 
dosa-basiB of health and disease. They studied the pharmaco- 
dynamics and therapeutic values of not only the materials 
they used as medicines, but also of materials of food and 
drink. Their pharmacological devision was into five factors, 
v{z,^ Rasa, Vipaka, Veerya, Guna and Prabhava. By Rasa 
they meant something more than the mere taste, is evident 
from the properties they have ascribed to each Rasa. Uharaka 
speaks of Madhuras, as bodj-builders in general as they are 
of like nature with the body (sitmya), beneficial to growing 
children and the old, as promotor of longivity, as promotor 
of milk in the breasts of suckling women, as nutritious 
and tending to help deposition of fat etc. These are the 
common properties of carbohydrates and fats in general 
and one is justified in equating this class with carbohydrates 
and fats. It is interesting to note that the Vipaka of all 
carbohydrates is into ()Ugar- 
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'Vipaka stands for the conversion, the materials undergo 
in the alimentary tract and the rasa- characteristic of the new 
product.. 

Veerya was classed into two, Ushpa and Slta. Ushna 
meant that which promotes warmth and probably stood for 
what in Western nomenclature may be called promoters of 
metabolism. Sita was the reverse quality. 

Under Guna was described the physical and other 
properties mostly meant for identihcation. 

Pfal>hSva meant the therapeutic qualities of the material. 

Ayurveda advises students to acquaint themselves with 
the names, identification and properties of all drugs and 
materials together with their properties of incompatiability. 

il 


Their Gaija classification was based on the therapeutic 
properties ; hence ihe same drug may find a place in one or 
more ganas. For example, Lasunam (Allyum Sativum) is 
met with 111 ‘sTrshavirecana’ group as well as in the anti- 
septic group for skin diseases. With some effort it will be 
fairly easy to understand the therapeutic action of most of 
these drugs, at any rate. From the description of the symp. 
toms the drugs of different groups are expected to meet, 
one can find out the rationale of action in modern terms 

• 

For example, the properties of the seershavirechana group 
are to liquify mucus in the upper air pas -ages, and act as 
respiratory antiseptics and expectorants. ApSmSrga seeds 
(Achyranthus aspera) is a member of this class. On chemical 
analysis we find it to contain a Inrge quantity of Potash 
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in the form of carbonate. We know that Potassium carbo- 
nate and similar alkalies tend to liquify mucus and help its 
expulsion. Pippali, Piper lon^m, is another member of 
this group. Wq know the volatile oil of the whole of Piper* 
acea family is excreted by the kidneys, skin and respiratory 
organs. Thus we see that it acts as a disinfectant and res- 
piratory stimulant when the volatile oil passes through the 
organs of respiration. 

A careful study of all the Ganas thiswise will, I 
believe, give very useful information which may be of distinct 
service to the Western system of medicine as well. 

They had more or less twenty forms of •pharmacopeaj 
preparations and many methods of administration. In place 
of the hypodermic form of medication, they made scarifica" 
tion, specially on the scalp, and rubbed in the medicine when 
they wanted a very quick action as in camato^e conditions 
and the like. Their inunction methods were very carefully 
planned and useful. It may be noted with some pride that 
the advances m this form of application is the contribution 
of Kerala. This method is still in wide use, especially in 
Kerala, in lieu of Kalpa methods for general rejuvination, ag 
well as for certain diseases, spi'cially, of the nerv’ous system* 
The measure is known in Kerala under the general term 
Snfthakriyas, and are subdivided into many forms as DhSra, 
Kizhi, Pizhichil, Navara-kaji etc. The medicament is applied 
to the body as a whole or to the part affected, as required, 
and massaged io a well-planned scientific manner. When 
properly done I have tound the measure to be very effica- 
cious. I have found high blood pressure responding to it 
in a very efficient manner. 

Moat of the Yogas or set-formulae are, though some- 
what complicated, very sensible and effective. Only a 
careful and detailed study of the properties of the various 
ingredients of the formulae will reveal its scientific character. 
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Just for an example, I shall analyse a yoga, say Suku- 
mara Ghritha, to show the rationale of its action. Its con* 
stituents are . — 

1. Puuarnava, (Boerhavia diffusa), a mild and non- 

irritating diuretic and laxative. 

2. SrTpariii, (Gmelina arborea), contains bei /oic acid 

etc,, a mild urinary and intestinal antiseptic calcu- 
lated to control fermentation in the intestinal 
tract. 

3. Vilva, (Aeglc marmalos), controls intestinal catarrh ; 

heuci* its Uhe in dysenteries. 

■1. Pauls, (Surcospermum suavolens), a mild diuretic, 

.*). Sacliarum inuiija, a mild urinary antiseptic and diu- 
retic. 

6. Prishuiparni, (Urari.i lugopoides), Tonic and 

astringent. 

7. Silaparni, (Desmodmm ganget cum) , contains an 

alkaloid affecting the liver- This helps to control 
torpidit} of the liver. 

8. Brihathi- dwayam, (Solauum Iiidicum & Xantho. 

carpum) , diaphoretic, diuretic, and expectorant. 

9. Kshura, (Tribulus terestris), diuretic and mildly 

aphrodisiac- 

10. Aswagaudha, (cmtams alkaloid somniferin), sedative 

and tonic. 

11. Recinis communis, laxative action. 

12. SathSvari (aspergus racemosus), nutriiive and 

galactagogue. 

13. Dirbha, (Poa cynosiinoides), diuretic and 

astringent. 

14. Sugar, ghee, castor oil, aromatics etc. 

The total effect, as will be readily seen, is to rid the 
body of toxms in all possible ways, yet mildly, and 
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to keep the boweln clear. It ib needless to add that 
such a formula is very useful to maintain general 
health m old people who are not ultra careful in 
their modes of living. This prescription again, is 
one I have found to be very useful in Chronic 
constipation, iii high blood pressure and in certain 
cases of albuminurea. 

I( IB said that Ayurveda is poor in surgery. In actual 
practice it is now so, but their books deal with surgery in a 
very fair manner. The truth is that surgery fell into disuse 
due to a variety of causes, not the least being the apathy 
of Jains and Buddhists towards it. Surgical efficiency 
depends mainly on, fair knowledge of anatomy, knowledge 
of aseptic and antiseptic measures, some form of anaesthesia 
and ability to control bleeding. That the ancient Indians 
had very fair knowledge of anatomy is evident from their 
works a'< pointed out before. In the field of asepsis nind 
antisepsis too, they had fair practical knowledge. They 
sterilised materials by fumigation with Benzoin and similar 
resinous substances, and by boiling ; they u^ed tars, dis- 
tilled tar-i of teak, devadaru etc., for their antiseptic proper- 
ties (Phtmyl group) and when a severe action wa'^ requ.red 
they uied evni cscharotics (kuharas). They knew that 
hypertonic aoluUoiis of salt and sugar acteil as antiseptics 
without destruction of tissues and it is in this sense they 
were using honey m surgery. All told, their antiseptic 
measures were not much behind what was obtained in the 
Western system some forty or fifty years back. 

They have mentioned practically alcohol alone as an 
anaesthetic. Stray references, there are, to two materials 
Mohaiiachoorna and Sanjeevany, an aneasthetic and a reaus- 
ciator. The description of an operation on the king for his 
terrible headache, as given in Bhojaprabhandha, mentions 
among other things an aeaesthetic. In passing it may be 
noted that the operation described is remoYal of Gasserina 
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ganglion ; their description o£ the material removed as 
‘ §apharakula ’ is very apt to describe the ganglion with its 
attached roots. 

Viri oiiMr ^ a l 

They had efficient measures for arresting bleeding, and 
their measures were as good as what Western system uses 
today. Besides styptics, pressure and co Id to control 
oozing, they knew to tie the vessels. The}'^ had forceps to 
catch vessels (eamdamsini) and they used absorbable materials 
as catgut to tie them. Such descni tions as, 

(/^) ^ 

II iF«rft4 It 

II 

are positive proofs that they possesed very good knowledge 
of controlling bleeding during surgical operations. 

It 18 evident that they were fully acquainted with 
almost all the im{x>rtant midwifery ojierations such as the 
use of forceps, versions etc, and even caeserian section, 
though only after the death of the mother. They did 
intricate abdominal operations as removal of gall-stones, 
operations for intestinal obstractious, operations on the 
(N*gan 8 of special senses and plastic op^lions. The opera- 
tion for Oulma described by Cbaraka m certainly removal of 
gallatooee. 

Si5rw*n»i^ I 

RHoffsnwr « 

gw ^25^ i 

g^ cw ii 
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inprf^ i 
awim srfl^H II 

5T ^?% 5 . 1 

The meaning is, “that after mobilising the gulma 
(certainly after openivig the abdomen) the ghata is fired to 
produce a vaccum in it to cause the gulma to be sucked and 
held in position ; it is then applied to the gulma, the 
gall-bladder. When it is found that the gall bladder is well 
secured by the vaccum, the ghata is used to hold and raise 
up the V18CUS to enable the operation to be performed on the 
duct where the obstruction is. Now, the peritonial cavity 
is shut ofE by placing clothes so that it may not get soiled 
when the next step is done. Then the stone is cut down 
upon to the required size (pramanavid — one who knows the 
measurement required) and the stone is removed by 
‘milking’. The special direction to spare touching the 
intestines etc, clearly shows it to be an open abdominal 
operation. ‘Vimarga’ in the term Vimargajam, means a 
winding or screw-hke passage and is very apt to describe 
the cystic duct. 

Their knowledge in the field of poisons of snakes and 
allied animals and their modes of treatment were of a 
high order. Again, in this field too, Kerala has contributed 
considerably. The classification of snakes and the 
symptaroatology ot theirs are equal to the most modern 
teaching we possess. A comparison, say with Castallani, 
will prove that it is so. They divided poisonous snakes 
into Darveekara, or the hooded types of the Colabndae 
family, Mandali or the Viperidae family, Rajiman or the 
Crotalinae family and a hybrid class. Their treatment 
consisted of ligature above the bitten part, sucking of the 
wound With or without scarification, cauterisation of the 
wound etc. They had also remedies, irto many of which, 
entered drugs like arsenic, abrus precatorms etc. The effect 
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of their treatment is good as evidenced by experience. A 
case-report by e member of the Western medical system as 
reported lu the Travancore Medical Journal, the official 
organ of the followers of the Western system, will bear out 
the claim advanced tor the Indian prej/arations. 

In India, the services of medical science was made 
available to all through free hospitals known as Dharmasalas 
or Punnyasalas even as early as the time of King Asoka, is 
recorded history. The descriptions given in medical 
literature as well as by Chinese and other travellers about the 
hospital system m ancient India shows that it was something 
which any nation in the world could be proud of. They 
bad also, naturally, a very efficient nursing system as can be 
easily seen from the descriptions. 

Rules of hygiene and public health measures were also 
not wanting Rules and regulations of personal hygiene 
were found in the medical literature itself. Public health 
measures were treated m Brahraanas and Dharmasasthras; in 
fact a good part of these books deilt with hygienic factors 
directly or indirectly. Only, that public health measures 
ware left in the hands of the wardens of society and Dharma- 
sasthras were their hand-books of guidance. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, was the true condition of 
Ayurveda as one can make out from the ancient texts. 
This 18 past history that we can legitimately be proud cf. 
But mere glory mg on the past will lead us nowhere ; such 
self-glorification may even stand in the way of our future 
progress. Today, I am sorry to observe, that scientific 
out-look that is disceruable in the ancient treatises is, 
rarely if ever, seen in practice. The system has deteriorated 
very much, almost to the level of a dignified form of quackery. 
The first seep towards all progress is the recognition of one’s 
own defects and deficiencies. It behoves us as sons and 
daughters of India to bestir betimes and attempt to reinstate 
the ancient wisdom on the high pedastal from which it 
happened to fall 
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To ncbieve tbi?, the first essential is to cast off all pride 
and prejud ce and admit the validity and oneness of Truth 
irrespective of its time or place of origin. The next step is 
to make an exhaustive, careful and comparative study of all 
the available literature on the subject in the light of modern 
advan^aa as well as direct experience. All rational factors 
and factors whose effects are vouched for by direct 
exp^nence even if their rationale are anknown, should be 
retained and collated into a unit series written in detail and 
at length. Of the remaining, those that are against direct 
experience and those that are essentially irrational should 
be di.scarded- What remains after these two operations mny 
be tentatively accepted as working hypotheses for future 
scrutiny and study. Deficiencies should ha made up by 
bold borrowings from modern systems. For example^ 
Anatomy, identification and nomenclature of drugs, methods 
of asepsis and antiseptics, anaesthetic methods, methods of 
examinations etc, may have to be borrowed ; some in toto 
and some adapted to meet requirements. The Gem of 
Ayurveda, tha thridosha principle must not only be retained 
but should also be further investigated to get a clearer 
insight into all the implications the idea leads to. 

The Ayurvedic materia Medica should be properly 
identified and subjected to careful chemical and pharmaceutical 
research to find out and isolate the active principles and 
to understand the rationale of their therapeutic actions. 
The pharmacopaal preperations may, with advantage, be 
remodelled to enable easy and quick compounding, without 
of course, sacrificing their therapeutic efficiency. Based on 
the chemical and pharmacological findings, standardisation 
should be aimed at to protect the good nane of the system 
aa well as the health of the users. These are some of the 
urgent steps that have to be taken if Ayurveda is to progress 
or even to retain its present hold. 
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All th«0fr mean the willing co-operation of the public an 
well as of the various Grovernments concerned and consider- 
able money. For various reasons, it is perhaps from Indian 
India, that ready help may be expected. I can almost 
prophesy that it is in Travancore, and that during the 
Glorious Beign of the highly cultured, talented and illustrious 
Maharaja now adorning the Throne, that rejuvination of, 
Oriental culture in general, and of Ayurveda m particular is 
going to take shape. May the Apoorva-Vaidya help to make 
my words come true. 

ii. Astronomy. 

The generalisations I made in respect of Ayurveda 
hold good naore or less m respect of other technical and 
scientific branches of Ancient Indian thoughts. Kerala has 
made its liberal contribution to practically every branch. In 
the realm of Astronomy the numerical notation by the 
letters of the alphabet known as the ‘KafapaySdi’ formula 
IS a Kerala contribution* In all other Indian works only 
the Bhootha-sainkhya method is used. It is noteworthy to 
add that it is the Kerala annotatora who have read a Kata- 
payadi sense m some of the ancient and Upper Indian 
writings. But, m those, only stray cases are met with 
where the ivatapayadi formula holds good. The method of 
calculations current in Kerala as well as ail tlie formulae 
needei for calculation are of Kerala origin. Some 
centuries back, convinced, that the then orthodox methods of 
calculation were not airrect as tested by actual experience, 
Kerala pandits took up the question and overhauled the 
whole system by replacing all the older formulae by new 
ones to render the calculations tally with actual findings as 
tested by direct Celestial observations. This new system 
known as theDrik- system found favour practically throughout 
South India. This system too, is not quite accurate now, and 
stands in need of corrections as was contemplated by their 
framers themselves. 1 am aware that some thirty years or 
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»o back, His Holiness Mrisimhabharathy, Sankaracharya o£ 
Sringeri Peetha, who was interested in the subject, tried to 
got the system of calculation corrected as to make the results 
tally with actual oDservatory findings. Unfortunately the 
scheme did not materialise as at that time it was found that 
some of the pandits objected to replace the Geocentric or 
Bhoomadhya formulae by Heliocentric or Bha-valaya-madhya 
formulae, and His Holiness did not live long after that, to 
influence the pandits to modify their views. In mentioning 
this incident I am pointing to one of the grave difficulties 
that may have to be faced m tr3’ing to improve the orthodox 
methods, be it in the field of Astronomy, Ayurveda, 
Dharmasastra or what not. This, perhaps, is the greatest of 
all difficulties, and can be met only by firmness tempered 
with great tact. 

I am sure the Oriental section of the new Travancore 
University will tackle all such problems, find satisfactory 
solutions and re-establish the Grand Old Indian Culture, 
improved, made healthy and rejuvinated, on sound and 
rational basis to the Glory of our Revered and Beloved 
Bharatha-Matha. May the Divine Effulgence bght its path. 
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dietetics in AYURVEDA 

How IT COULD BK POPDLABI8ED AND ADOPTED TO 
MODERN CONDITIONS. 

V. NaBAYANASWAMI L. I. M. H. P. I. M. 

Gooernment fndi an Medical School, Madras. 

Introduction 

In recent times the question of dietetics is engaging the 
minds of all thinking people all over the civilized world. 
There is an expert commission of League of Nations doing 
research and publishing from time to time its findings. Near- 
er home at Coonor a group of people, experts in nutritional 
researcD, are making enquiries int the nutritive value of 
Indian food stuffs. The question naturally arises why there 
should be such enquines every where ? Is it because people 
for a very long time, all over the world, have neglected to 
study the value of their diets and only recently these experts 
found out the supreme neglect of their ancestois ; or is it 
because the normal natural diet of our ancestors has fallen 
into disrepute by the changing conditions and civilization and 
has become useless and does not give proper nutrition to the 
people that take it. Or can it be possible that these experts 
have become faddists and want to make every body believe 
that their ideas on nutrition are the most correct and but for 
them the world will be extinct very soon. 

There is too much noise made now-a-days on dietetics, 
Man is physiologically an animal and hke all animals, he has 
mostly depended on his instinct for the proper selection of 
suitable food material ; he found the food around him and 
what could be easily procurable was suflBcient and good for 
him. Perhaps, due to civilization, certain habits have 
changed, but yet to a greater degree he has depended very 
much on the same kind of food his ancestor used. So, if the 
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general health is found to be poorer now and if there are ft 
greater number of diseases followed by a greater death roll it 
is not mainly due to bad nutrition and “ ill balanced diet ’’ 
as some faddists would like us to believe but due to variou** 
other causes. This much alone is to be conceded that food 
reform is very essential at the present state like reforms in 
other matters which affect the health of man but an over* 
emphasis 18 quite unnecessary. 

Indian contribution to the world of knowledge. 

It is generally believed that India contributes much to 
the world of knowledge in religion, in philosophy, in con- 
structive politics and in many other branches of science. It 
is also the belief of great many people that India could con- 
tribute 111 certain positive sciences, and medicine is one of 
them Unlike in modern medicine, in the Ayunedic system 
of medicine dietetics plays an important role. A student of 
Ayurvedic medicine should be in a position to distinguish 
from suitable, (pathya) from unsuitable (apathya) food In 
treatment of diseases dietary is a necessary adjuvant. In 
certain cases more emphasis is laid on diet than on medicine. 
So much so, when a patient goes to a doctor for treatment he 
knows that there are restrictions in diet and enquires of the 
doctor what diet he should take. It has become proverbial, 
that Ayurvedic medicine is closely associated with a restric- 
ted diet. 


Clasijication of diet. 

The diet in Ayurveda can be classified under two heads 
the diet to a healthy person (swaetha) and the diet to a 
diseased person (aswastha). The former is treated in all 
most all books under hygiene (swaetha vritta) and the ktter 
in treatment (chikitsa). 

The diet of a healthy person consists of both solids and 
liquids. It is not possible to consider in a short paper all 
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the dietetic articles mentioned in books and give their rela* 
tive merits. But an attempt is made here to give broadly 
the commonly used food articles and how the ancients classi- 
fied them. At first comes the group of grains and pulses 
(Dhanya Varga), It is again grouped into five varieties, 
Dhanya panchakam namely (1) Shalai (2) Vreehi (3) Shooka 
(4) Shimbi and (5) Trina. 

Is rice poor food'f Comparison with wheat. 

In Bcnthern India, Bengal and in the Gaugetic plains, 
rice is being grown and that forms the staple food of the 
population in these regions. There are varieties of rice and 
all the varieties could be brought under Shall and Vreehi 
dhanyams. It should be remembered that there are fifteen 
varieties of Shall and five varities of Vreehi. These two 
groups are taken as the best food possible. Of the several 
properties of this class of food balyam and brimhanam (that 
which gives strength and weight) are the most important. In 
spite of such authoritative assertion of the Sastras we find a 
wholesale condemnation of rice as a staple food by our 
modern research scholars. It is declared that rice (Oryia 
Sativa) has no vitamin A and no vitamin B2 and that it is 
difficient in ever so many other ways and so absolutely use- 
less as a food stuff. It is usually given to us that wheat 
((jrodhuma) is a better diet and a Punjabi or a North Indian 
diet is considered to be the best. It is true that in wheat 
there is a great amount of vitamin A and a greater 
amount of vitamin Bl. But for this difference nee and 
wheat contain very much the same amount of chemicals. The 
calorofic value per lOO grins, of rice is 850*2 and wheat 
345’4. So even in this there is not much difference. History 
emphatically says that the ancient rice eating population at a 
remote time won wars, conquered countries and spread edu* 
cation and culture far and wide. So from the stand point of 
Ayurveda for growth rice is as good as any other and it need 
not be condemned as wanting. It is true that milled rice 
may lose some of its properties and that could be avoided 
very easily. 
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Pulm, 

Next come the pulses (shimbi dhanyam). There are 
fifteen varietieg of it described in our Sastras. The commonly 
used pulses as dietary articles are green gram phaseolus ra- 
diatus (mudga) black gram, phaseolus mungo ( masha) bengal 
gram cicer arietinum (Adaki). These are generally supposed 
to be good to increase strength (Balyam) increase weight and 
fat of the body (Brimhanam and medasyam). For every 
vegetarian these pulses play a prominent part. Thes^ 
contain in a large quantity vitamin A, Bl and B2. 


Trinadanya, 

In the last class come the Kshudra dauyaro or Trina 
dauyam. Under this group grains like ragi, kambu etc are 
mentioned. There are eleven varieties of these. They are 
used mainly by the poorer class of people and ordinarily they 
are not considered as good as Shah, Shashtika or Godhuma. 

Methods of expression in Ayurveda, 

In describing the properties of dietetic articles simple 
method ot expression are used, It is divided first into two 
classes heavy diets, (Guruaharam) and light diet (laghu)* 
The former would contain more of solid and liquid matter 
(Parthiva and Apyamsa) and consequently these food stuffs 
will have greater power to build the tissues. The laghu 
dravyas are generally composed of gasseous and radiaui; 
states of matter (Vayu and Tejas) and so the meterkkl wil| 
have greater powei- to lessen the build and make the parson 
weaker. So the selection of food stuffs become easy. If a 
person wants to grow fatter and stronger he has only to 
take greater amounts of Parthiva articles and if reducing the 
body is required he has to take more Thejaea and Vayavya 
articles. 
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Seasonal variations . 

The Ayurvedic people reoogaiBe that a person’s strength 
varies according to the seasons. In cold weather his strength 
is great in hot weather his strength is very low and in other 
seasons moderate. On accjunt o£ this seasonal variation the 
food also is selected to suit the condition and one kind o£ food 
is not advocated all through the year. In cold weather the 
following diet is recommended .-—Wheat, black ^am, milk 
and Its derivities. In hot weather as the persons strength 
becomes less the food that is rocomuiended should be more 
nuuntious, easy to digest containing more liquids and sweets. 

The classification of articles of diet does not stop with 
the staple food alone, (dhanya rarga) but also done under 
Shake Varga (group of pot herbs and vegetables). There are 
SIX varieties of Shakas Patram, (leaf) pushpam (flower) 
Philam (fruit) Viliam (stalk) and Kandam (Bulbous root) Sam 
swedayam (mushrooms). lunumerable varieties of these are 
described and the selection mainly dei^ieiids upon the season 
and availabihty. 

Meat ffroup — Mamsa Varga. 

So far about the classification of vegatarian group of 
foods. The ineit diet is divided into two broad groups. 
Jangala, (obtained from dry places) and anupa (obtained from 
marshy and watery places). The hTht group is again divided 
into five vanetie.'*. The properties of the first group of food 
mainly vs balyam, brimhanam, vrishyam (aphorodiaiac^ 
whereas the second group builds the tissues to a grater ex- 
tent. In the Jangala group all the animals like deer, goat^ 
birds etc are included .ind in the anupa group fish, tortise 
and others are included. As any text book would give the 
individual merits of various kinds of meat they are not given 
here. 

Prepared diet — Kritannavarga, 

In Che Ayurredie texts not merely these foods are 
m en ttoned bat a large grou of foods which come under 
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what are known as prepared diet (Kritanna V arga) 
aho is included. It is recognised that food materials 
change their characters to some extent or to a 
great extent as the case may be during preparation. 
This consists both of vegetarian and non-vegetarian 
preparations. As the preparations will vary according 
to the tastes it is not possible to group them. Yet more than 
seventy-five varieties of prepared foods are described. These 
prepared foods generally come into use in diseases more 
than as general articles of food. In these preparations both 
solid and liquid preparations are included along light and 
heavy ones. The therapeutic action is generally enhanced 
by adding certain drugs also in these preparation. 

*Diet during pregnancy. 

The recognition of diet is so great in Avurvedic medi- 
cine, diet from month to mouth is described during pre- 
gnancy and after child birth. Now-a-days public health 
centres devote so much attention on these points. During 
pregnancy Shah and Shashtikam arc prefered and plenty of 
milk and its derivitives. In the same way during the post 
natal and lactation period Yava and Godhuma are prefered. 

Diet for children. 

In the diet for childi'cn human milk is recommended. 
In the absence of it, either goat’s or cow’s milk is to be given 
As the child should grow, more of light and easily digestable 
things full of madhura rasam (sweet taste) should be given. 

1 njluence of food on mind. 

Perhaps what would be considered as the most import- 
ant contribution of Ayurvedic medicine on dietetics is its 
recognition of the influence of food cn mind, an important 
point ignored by modern research workers. To recommend 
a particular food merely on account of its nutritive value to 
any class of man is wrong and positively harmful. The 



avocations of people alao should be taken into con? ideratioti 
and also their temperaments. Generally people are divided 
into three groups, Satvaikas, Bajasikas and Tamasikas accor- 
ding to their temparament. It may roughly be classified as 
intellectual class, martial class and labouring class. As the 
temperament and avocation of people differ naturally the 
food stuffs also should differ. The modern research work- 
ers have agreed that the food required for a labourer in the 
caloric value differs from that of a soldier and both differ 
from tliat of a financier, or an administrator. This differ- 
ence in calori is merely physical and let it be hoped ere long 
they will recognise this principle of influence of mind also. 

Six tastes in foods are recognised. They are madhura 
(sweet) amla (sour) lavana (Saltish) katu (Pungent) thikta^ 
(bitter) and kashaya (astringent). These rasas or tastes are 
capable of influencing the bodily doshas vata, pitta and 
Kapha* So also they are capable of influencing the mind. 
Even the food which is dear to each of them la of three 
kinds. 

“E ijdi that promote length of life, vitality, strength, health 
happiness and cheerfulness and those that are sweet, soft, 
nurishmg and agreeable are the favourites of ‘‘Satvika”. 

‘‘Food>i that are bitter, sour, salted, over hot, pungent, dry 
and burning and those that produce pain, grief and disease 
are liked by the Rajasika.” 

“And that which is not freshly cooked, which is tasteless, 
putrid and stale, which is of the leavings and is unclean is 
the food dear to Tamasa person.” The foregoing quotations 
from Bhagavadgita amply justify the statement that indis- 
criminate propaganda to one particulai kind of food is wrong 
and useless. 
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Eoui it could he popularised. 

To explain the value of food in terms of modern icienti- 
fic terminology of caloric values and chemical or bio-chemical 
content will not serve the purpose of popularising it, as the 
majority of people in India will not understand it. There- 
fore, the information given in nutrition should be non-techni- 
cal so that the lay man may understand As mentioned in 
the previous pages, the classification should be according to 
the rasas in the first instance, then according to their acti- 
vities. The economic condition of the people in India is no 
poor that if the diet reform is to be successful much careful 
propaganda should be done. There is no use condemning a 
particular diet because the laboratory analysis of food stuff 
is not encouraging. The molicular combination (Vichitra 
prathyayarabda) of certain food is so complicated that analy- 
sis would not reveal anything So, nutritional research 
scholars should go about in the country, study the conditions 
of the people and the common diet that they take. In the 
majority of cases the diet is good tor them and they are 
enormously strong and healthy. The local food alone is the 
best as the medicinal herbs around him, for, both of them, the 
person and the food, have got the same climatic conditions. 
Leaving aside the food that is easily procurable, if a person 
is asked to get some other food, m the present economic con- 
dition of India he is unable to get. But still his f.uth in 
the findings of the modern research scholars is so much that 
he wants to get the food that they recommend. He is 
unable to get enough and he is undernourished. 

Milk, fruits, nuts and other such costly things are essen- 
tial for the body and they should certainly be got. But 
when the people are unable to find the means to procure 
them suitable substitutes should be suggested. In the case 
of milk for example on account of its prohibitive cost, people 
should be advised to take plenty of buttermilk. Though from 
the stand point of Ayurvedic medicine the characters of both 
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are different but from the modern stand point they resemble 
very much the same. lu the case of fruits people should be 
advised to take plenty of plantains and lemons, jjerhaps the 
cheapest fruits that could be got. it is very happy to note 
that people in Kerala, rich or poor has imbibed the idea of 
taking plenty of bananas (Nendrankai). Merely publication 
of periodicals or lectures in urban areas, emphasising the 
‘balanced’ from ‘ill balanced’ diet is not enough Such kind 
of propaganda help only the educated and richer c'ass who 
frequent or reside in the cities. But statistics would show 
that the under nourishment and diseases due to it are more 
amoQg the labourers who are unable to got proper nourish- 
ment pn account of illiteracy and low wages. So the Public 
Health Department should take up the question and by suita- 
ble agency house to house propoganda is to be done. When 
it 18 said suitable agency, it is meant people ho know the 
local conditions, local diet and traditions and customs and 
not merely peopK* whose knowledge of dietetics is either 
bookish or from the lalxiratory. 

By saying the above it is not intended to decry the 
value of modern research on dietetics. But like many things 
that are foreign, the findings of the expert body, calories, 
vitamins, and minerals fail to reach the ear of the person to 
whom these findings are intended. It merely serves the 
high class people, who, if anything suffer from over nourish- 
ment. 

Tuberculosis Fund, 

Recently Her Excellency Lady Linlithgow has floated 
d fund to combat against tuberculosis. The appalling death 
rate per year due to this disease in India is great. Among 
the various causes of this d sease, want of proper nourish- 
ment is the most important. If any money is to be spent 
on the disease it is very essential that preventive measures 
are to be adopted than curative. When tuberculosis becomes 
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established in a person, it is not generally possible to |pve 
him a cure. But the disease may be prevented . Not by 
providing open pUy grounds, v'entilated houses etc. They 
are -of course essential, but by giving food, nourishing food 
which they lack very much. In certain places free distri- 
bution of milk is being given to the school children and the 
results are very comforting. In the same way proper food 
also should be supplied. 

Perhaps when the provincial Governments could com- 
naand more money, when there could be wealthy philanthro- 
phists and if educated young men and women could take up 
the work of propagating the knowledge of dietetics, India 
also ere long would become a healty nation 
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SODHANAKAILMAS. 

Vaidya Bhdshana Bhishahg Mani, 

Dk T. Jiyyab Boss, Guntub District^ 

Before coming to the subject proper, T may be per- 
mitted to say that the holding of this Ayurvedic Section 
along with other technical science is new in its kind taking 
important place in the history of All-India Oriental Con- 
ference. If we trace back the history ot this Oriental Con- 
ference, there was no occasion when an Ayurvedic Section 
was held separately though there has been some provision 
under technical sciences. The introduction of A}urvedic 
Section at present i.s mainly due to the agitation of the All- 
India Heivditary A\ urvedic Doctors’ League whieh has been 
functioning for the development and the propagation of the 
science. 

I extent my humble thanks on behalf of our League 
to the Governmeni of Travancore for the due recognition of 
theA}urvedie .scKine. As it was responsible for the in- 
(••p ion ol a sap irate section foi Aiiirveda, this Liague is also 
responsible for the change in the selection of sectional pre- 
sidsiit of A} urveda. At an\ rate, I wish that the protiiorion 
of A} urvedic Science will come out m its true colours under 
the able guidence of Dr. Kavi Varma, the pre^-ident of this 
section. 

Further 1 want to draw the attention of the Conference 
thif the exi'leiiea ol the an:ient and the revered science of 
Ayurveda IS niauily uue to the liereditary Aturvedic Physi- 
cians without being drowned m the ocean of oblivion in 
spite ot continued foreign domination and mischievous pro- 
paganda of rival systems of healing. 

The attention of the Conference is invited to the fact 
that the practising Ayurvedic Physicians rs a \\hole haic 
been committing an incorrigible blunder by neglecting the 
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“Sodhauakiirmas” which form the most lutegrel part of 
treatment of diseases. The various Sodhanakarmas or the 
eliminative measures are indispensable for i removal of 
Doshas which spread, occupy, and spoil the respective por- 
tions of body. The Sodhanakarmas are as follows : — 

1. Vasthi 2. Vaniana. 3 .Reehana 4. Swedana and 

5. Sneha, etc, 

Vasthilarma. 

Vasthi is generally inlended for removal of Vayu or th« 
derangement in thi sympathetic nersoiis system which is the 
sole cause of several diseases Vasthikurma is the foremost 
of all the remedial agents for elimination of Doshas. 
Vasthikarma is again divuled into : — 

l.Aniivasa 2. Niruha 3. Uttina 

Auuvasa is prepared with medicated Tylas or oils or 
milk, or both. 

Niriiha is piejiared with dicoctions. 

Uctara is intended ior cleansing urethra and bladder 
The particular kind of dicoctions and medicated oils depend 
more upon the nature of the patients and the disease, 
Vasthikarma is the foremost of all. Yogms also adopt this 
as an important one among Shatkaimas for Kayasudhi or 
regenerration of bodies, though I heir nay of coiiduotitn 
IS (juite different. 

There is also Sirovasthi though tailed with the name of 
Vasthi, it IS not intended to eliminate poisons or Doshas from 
Vasthi portion i. e, the portion below the naval. ]t is 
purely intended for the creation of Etheric space and thus 
giving a full play for nerve force. 

In the case of Sirovasthi, oils poured retained on head 
remove vayu from the head and thus stimulate the iieivoua 
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system. This kmd oE Sodharia has been playing an im- 
portant part in all mental and brain disorders, and any 
diseases tint app.Mr abive the neck such as eyes, nose 
ears, etc, 

Vamana, 

Vomiting or Vamiina la an another important elimina- 
ting meiinure. ft is meant for cleaning phlegm and hyper- 
secretion of Iiile (Oordhvagata Pitta). Manga is consider* 
ed to be the b('St agent for producing V'onutmg. It does not 
irritate the mucus membrane as other ingredients. The 
modern way of mtroduemg Htom.uh-tube fur vomiting haS 
also fieeii prescnlied in our text liooks with the aid of the 
-^lein of a lotus. In the text books of Yoga, there js 
Douthikarma or swallowing a long piece of cloth for the 
same purpose. Neither Douthi nor modern Stomach wasli. 
mg is potent enough to remove the irritated bile completely 
and cMi'C its Samanam or normal condition 

Ne\'t to \omiring, Reehiinakarraa is important. V\ e 
must not mistike that tin* \'asti and the Rechana are in- 
fended tor the same purpose. The fo”m is iioended for the 
reraov.al of wind and the st'inulation of nervous system 
whereis the latter for the remov'al of liile and over-accumul- 
ated mucus from the system, Trivrut (Jalap) has lieen con- 
sidered to be the best for tlui purjiose and its purification 
process expounded m our text book', is yet unknown lo our 
Western Researchers. We must consider the strength, 
coiisiitution, time etc- before the administration of this karma 
and other karnias a^, well 

Next comes “Snehakarama" or prescription of medicated 
ghees and oils both as internal and externa! applications 
This is an excellent process for removal of fat, Vayu, ■ Ph] 
legm aid iMbrication of the alimentary canil. Concentratfcd 
oils are also recommended for elimination of Vayu and 
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lubrication of the remotest parts of the system. One 
should be cautious not to administer this particular karma to 
the enfeebled and dapepticy patients. 

Swedanam or the sweating process comes next. The 
various sweating processes advocated in the Ayurvedic 
science, are far 'superior to the western sweating applications 
like Russian ha'^hs, Turkish Ba’hs, Dry-hot packs, e c. 

Some of our sweat apjilications are prepared with 
Herbal dicootioiis, suited to the constitutions, diseases Drshas 
etc Some with oils, milk and cereals like ‘‘Pinda Sweda” 
and some as pastes as in the case of Upinah Sueda 

It has become very diflScult to understand the valuable 
principles of Ayurveda for want ol corrcdly framed 
annotations, State pi otecTions etc., Heiiee I appeal to the 
Congress and the other National Provincial Governmentf 
to give due impetus to the science of Avurveda. 
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AYURVEDIC DIETOLOGY. 


PRANACHARYA ProFE&HOR Dr. D. BaNGA(HARYULU, 
N. D , D Me., Pa. N. D. (Amorica) (Guntur. 

President, The All- India Hereditary Ayurvedic 
Doctors’ League and Madras Provincial 
R'gis ered Indian .Medic.il Practitioners’ 
Association. 

It is really surprisiiig to 1 '.am that ilr^ modern 
rc.se 11 chers on Dietology have been committing an Himalyan 
blunder by neglecting the treasure of knowledge found in 
the ancient Science of Ayiirved.i. Their conclusions would 
have been more sound and piacticable, hud th y taken pains 
to consider the fundiunentals on Dietitics in Ayurv'eda, for 
prevention of diseises, and resmr.itiou of health of the 
suffering h'uraanity. In spite of the development of sever.d 
systems of Dietology such as Mono-diet, ('aloric-diet, Dry 
diet, Kitional-diet, Tis&ue-building diet, \’egetai'iani«ra, non- 
toxin-fornung diet,, ProtopLisoinic diet, .Mucnsicss diet 
Salisbury’s diet, non-Stiraulatuig diet. Milk diet Raw and 
genmiiated diet Nut and Fruit diet, Vitamin diet etc., and 
there are many important points untouched until now, by the 
occidental researchers of Dte(olog\ jn ttie Oriental Chemistry 
ofAyurwda Though impos=ible to deal wotli the subject 
exhaustively in a very short time allowed, 1 shall tr.iee the 
most important and vital jiomts on Dietities of Ayurveda. 

All foodstuffs (Dravyas) are composed of the live 
oleineiits. In all the foodstuff.s only one Element jircdom- 
inatCB, while the remaining constituting the whole The 
Element of the Earth in a foodstuff can be determined by 
the w'eight, stability, peculiar odour, no* Cusily digestible 
capacity and nutritious characteristics, that of water c^n be 
known through its acidity, coolness, transparency, and 
glitteringconditions, that of fire from burning, heating 
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shining and digestible quilities, that of Air heating, spread- 
ing, effect producing, moving and reactionary nature and 
that of ether from its sound producing, prominent, yet 
ins'gnificant and light qualities. 

It is evident that all the six tastes are present in every 
foodstuff. As in the case of the Elements, a particular taste 
preceds others m each ar.icle of foodstuffs ; Each taste 
or Kasa contains all the five elements. Of all the five Ele- 
ments any two prominent elements are responsible for pro- 
duction of a certain taste. It c,in be instanced that earth 
and water make up sweet taste or (Madhura Kasa). Sirni- 
larly the other Rasas are composed of 

Each one of the tastes again has different qualities 
just as sweet taste has the power of producing enjoyment, 
vitality, blosoraing-countcnance, seminal strength, etc , and 
if it is taken in excess it causes obesity, Indigestion etc 
Sour taste has the capacity of producing stimulation of 
Salivery glands, digestibility, secretion of phlegm and 
Sinvoidial fluid, etc , iu excess, Anemea, debility, dropsy, 
skin-diseases, etc , are caused. Saltish taste is responsible 
for producing salivary secretion, burning sensation of the 
cheeks, appttite, bowel movement, etc., and m excess (it 
causes gray hairs, baldness, thirst, dropsy etc. Bitter taste 
though causes distaste of the tongue, can bring a cure in 
fevers, epilipsy, skin disorders, obesity etc , and in excess it 
produces paralysis, consumption, debility etc. Pungent 
taste, stimulating sweat and salivary glands and tear 
duct, removes constipation, ulcers, dropsy, diseases of skin 
throat and lungs etc., but m excess it produces nervousness* 
thirst, impotency, epilipsy etc. Astrogent taste producing 
contraction of the mucus membrane cures ulcers arH 
Pulmonary disorders, biliousness and impurity of blood and 
in excess it causes heart-diseases seminal loss, constina- 
tion etc. 



Grouping of tastes. 

All these six tastes can be grouped as following : — 
Sweet can be mixed with all other tastes. Sour, w ith all 
others except sweet, Saltish with all but sweet and sour ; 
Bitter with all others but sweet, sour and saltish, 

Pungent with only bitter and astrogent, 

Astrogent with pungent and bitter. 

All the aforesaid articles of d'et are classified as stimu- 
laling (Ushnaveerya) and cooling (Seethaveeryaj. Stimulating 
articles are those that produce thirst, tiresomeness, irritation, 
and digestion and cooling are those that produce strength, 
contentment, and seminal ri'tention. Some of these food- 
stuffs undergo a peculiar chemical change m the process of 
digestion called ‘Yipaka’. Every article of foodstuffs lias 
Its strange quality of power called “Prabhava”. 

Therefore m prescription of diet one should consider 
the composition of the Elements, tastes, and their Rational 
combination, the qualities of Vipaka and Prabhafra as well. 

Foodstuffs taken m limited quantities according to the 
individual predilict ions and suitability of one’s constitution 
IS a correct diet. 

Various kinds of incorrect combination of 
Foodstufis. 

Irrational or incorrect diet is the following • — 

1 . Unsuitability to one’s owm country (De8avlrudha^ 

2. Uncopability to seasons (Kalavirudha) 

3. Inproportionate combination (Mathrav^irudha) 

4 . What is not suited to one’s ow ii constitution and 
previous taste (Sw^athmyavirudha) 

6. Toxin forming combination ( Saraskaravirudha) 

6. Combination of unlike veerya articles (Veerya- 
virudha) 
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7. Taking very light articles of foodstuffs when 
one’s digestive capacity demands very strong 
food (KoshtaviruJhii) 

8? Takinsr Dosha-irntating foodstuffs when that 
particular Dosha has already been irritated 
by his ways of living (Avasthavirudha) 

9, Taking food when no proper nppetite (Krama- 
virudha) 

10, Taking two cont rary foodstuffs (Paraharavirudha) 

11, Following a course of action which is quite con- ' 

trary to the food, immediately after meal 
( r pacharavirudha) 

12, Prepiration of food with poisonous lire- wood. etc. 

and taking burned food-stuffy (Pakaviriidha) 

IH. Irrational and incorrect eombinalions of food-stuffs 
HI a single meal (Sarny ogavirudha) 

14, Taking what is not liked (Hrudvirudha) 

15^ Taking anotlier meal immediately after a heavy 
meal (Vidhivirudha) 

fmporfani supge^dons recommended. 

Milk diet IS recommended for tho^e who ha\ e fasted, 
overtired, indulged in yexul mlercouise and cxbausted their 
vocal chords. Exclusive butter milk diet is recommended 
in cases of kidney disorders and Diarrhoea and honey to the 
obesed. Foodstuffs taken m excessive quantities, containing 
hairs etc., not properly cooked, either very c >ld or very hot, 
are always indigestable. Mental conditions and emotions play 
a great part m digestion, h’ood should be taken when only 
real apjietite is felt. He who does not bathe is not fit for 
taking meal One who takes med without satisfying the 
Angles, guests, children, masters and tamed animals cannot 
assimilate his food properly. Half the portion of the sto- 
mach should lie filled with food, one-fourth wdth water, and 
the remaining one-fourth should be left vacant. Limited 
quantities of w.iter should be drunk by those that suffer 
from diarrhoea, indigestion, enlargement of liver and spleen, 
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acitee, ulcers, leprosy, dropsy etc. One should not indulge 
in too much conversation, sleep, basking in the sun, jump- 
ing, riding, and walking immediately after meal. 

It will be out of place if 1 leave the various principles 
involved in modern system of the dietitics and their combi- 
nations untouched. Therefore 1 will draw your attention 
to the following few points ; — 

1 . That a certain amount of calories is needed accor- 

ding to the weight and height of a personagp. 

2. That the diet should be well balanced with star- 

ches, sugar, fat, Proteids, Mineral matter and 
Vitamins. 

3. That It should be Proto-plasmic. 

4. That it should not Ixi over-t-timulatmg, 

5. That It must not be mucus-forming 

6. That it must be with proper combinations. 

This beading may be sub-divided as following — 

(a) No two stirchos should be mixed in a single 
meal. 

(ft) No fruits should be taken along with a starch 
meal. 

(c) No starches and proteids should be mixed up. 

(d) No two or more complete foods should be 

taken in a same meal. 

(d) No acid and sweei articles of food should be 

combined. 

(e) N on-starchy vegetables may be mixed up with 

any articles of food. 

(a) Toasted food can be used with any articles of 
food. 

7 Organic salts are always superior to Inorganic 
salts. 
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8. Some animal magnetism is indispensable in the 
shape ot dairy products foi promotion o£ life. 

Let us now see if we are not following the aforesaid 
principles in prescription of diet to the patients and in our 
common practice. 

We too give prominence to dairy products. We toe 
restrict combination of acids and starches, starches and s tar- 
dies, and sweets and acids. If at all one is to use proteids 
and starches together we advise the* starchy food to be toasted 
before using. 

Some are under the notion that the combination of 
tamarind preparation and acid pickles along with a starch 
meal is injurious. But we never recommend fresh tamarind 
preparations. When the tamarind is preserved for 
a long time and pickles made up of acid fruits like 
oraiio’es and lemons etc., for six months, there will be a 
beneficial alkaline chemical change. Again some argue that 
such foods are devoid of vitamins, though they are not 
really so. Because the anti scurbitic vitamin ‘c’ contained 
in tamarind and on the ])eels of these acid fruits cannot be 
destroyed. The peeU of these articles in their original 
shape are poisonous but when preserved in salt, they can be 
utilised as very useful article of food. [f is also the 
case with Sorrel which is very rich in iron though it 
cannot be taken in its fresh and acid state. We also usually 
take raw non-starchy vegetable salads for promotion of 
health since times immemorial, though they are recently 
advocated . Our cooking is most scientific and ajipreciatable 
for the noninjurious combmution of articles which have rne- 
(licinil value. Experts on modem diets have failed to prevent 
fermentation, worm-production and alchohe reaction when 
sweets are taken in excessive quantities, while we long ago 
have been avoiding the injurious sequences by a reasonable 
and beneficial combination of saffron, pachakarpur, pepper, 
cardamum etc., with them. 
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Our prescription of Paya, Yavagu, Velape etc., is very 
simple but in no way inferior to several food-stuffs 
advocateil nowadays. And Ushas exponded by our 
ancients are far superior to Salisbury’s soups. So also our 
common diet prescribed for females during the days of their 
confinement, is quite similar to Dry-diet advocated by 
Dr. Schroth. 

In our country centHnaiib are found even among very 
poor classes of people. Unlike the rich and the Westerners 
they do not use articles of food like fruit and vegetable, their 
existence is solely attributed to their taking butter milk etc , 
and firotojilasmic leafy vegetables obtained in the villages. 

1 hojie that, to the be-t ot my ability 1 have traced the 
impoitanl fundamentals on both the systems of diet for the 
use of our doctors and public as well and that showed how 
the so-called advanced theories of diatologisls have already 
been in prictice in the system of Ayurv’eda. 




Section XII. 


PHILOLOGY AND INDIAN LINGDLSTICS 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

A STUDY OF LINGUISTICS IN INDIA AND 
SOME PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH IT. 

S. M, Katke, m. a,. PH. D. (London.) 

Lin guistics or tliu scionce of Corapariitis’e Grammar as 
applied to Indo-European languages has not found much 
favour with Indian scholars up to now. There have heen 
no doub' peo[>li! interested m I E Linguistics in feo far as 
it affected ihe omp'ir.itiNc study of cithei Middle or New 
Ind:)«Ary in l.inguig “S, Inlia tirst coiunbuted the direct 
impulse in opening up the new vista of Comparative Gram- 
mar, but pracncally all the new work has been done l>y the 
scholars of Europe or America, .tnd with good reason too. 
The Indian scholar h h not taken the trouble to master or 
even have a familiarity with the memliers of the I-E. family 
ou*'side Si'iskrit and perhaps Aves''i. And in addition his 
traneral ignoranc- of cither French o’’ German is at the basis 
of this absence of genuine inleresi in Linguistics. 

It IS all till! more surprising, thcicforc, that the English 
speaking world has not ittjinptod a correct approach to the 
science of Compara ive Grammar. The books written m 
English on the subject of Linguistics are either too general 
or else too elementary, and m any case there is lacking in 
all a synthetic ra,;thod which brings together the results of 
research done in the whole field in a coherent whole. The 
science to day as applied to the I-E. field is essentially a 
Freucli or German contribution, or at any rate the chief re- 
sults are published in these languages. The first desidera- 
tum therefore so far as India and other English speaking 
countries are concerned is a good text book written by a 
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master of the subject, developing a correct approach to the 
subject as a whole ; and in the case of India it is further ne- 
cessary that all the illustrative material should be taken from 
Sanskrit and Avesta as far as possible. 

A second factor in India has been the absence of any 
active sympathy with the subject evinced by the Universities* 
With the exception of Calcutta no Indian University has 
given any importance to the subject and a scanty mention in 
a corner of the syllabus is all that we find in the Calendars* 
As a result of this apathy neith'^r the Professors nor the re 
search students have a desire to cultivate this science. If 
Linguistics applied to the I-E family is to make headway 
in India it is necessary that the subject should be properly 
encouraged by the Universities by establishing chairs or 
readership lectures or even extension lectu'^es which should 
be made compulsory iii the case of all language students^ 
lecturers and professors. 

As most of the work done in the field of Indo-Aryan 
Linguistics has depended v'ery largely on the corresponding 
work in the I-E. field (witness for instance Wackernagel’s 
masterpiece “ Altindische Grammatik ” or Jules Bloch’s two 
major works “La Langue Marathe ” and “L’lndo-aryeii du 
Veda aux temps modernes ’’both of which were inspired by his 
great master Antoine Meillet) it is necessary in pa^slDg to 
make a cursory survey of the recent work done m this field^ 
not so much for what has been done in I- A. as for what way 
be achieved in I- A. if research is carried out on simila* 
lines. 

2. Recent Advances in ] ndo- European lAngmstics. 

The discovery of Hittite and its intensive study have 
shown its affinity with the I-E. groups, though its actual 
position in this group is still suh iudice. But its importance to 
the study of I-E grammar is shown by the recent remarkable 
results of Benv*eniste jn France and Kurylovyicz in Poland* 



Though the results are not yet generally accepted on all 
bands they are sufficiently revolutionary in tbeir character. 
This is especially so in the case of the P. I-f], long vowels i, 
and 0 ; here a close study of Hittite ^ has shown the exis- 
tence in PI-E. of three varieties of I-E. (schwa secundum) 
which in combination with I-E, e has ‘given us short e, a 
and 0 as well as their long varieties. 

For the past sixty ytiars or so the chief concern of Com* 
parative Grammar had been the study of the correspondences 
between the members of the I E group on the basis of 
which an attempt could Vie made to explain the linguistic 
development of each of these members. It was thus neces- 
sary to pose at the liack of all these a Pl-E. language pos- 
sessing all the different characteristics which appeared to 
have been inherited by each of these attested dialects with an 
implicit or explicit conviciion that one could restore the 
immediate prototype of I-E While I-E. studies proceeded 
with the principle of understanding the development of the 
attested dialects without the necessity of understanding the 
origin of such lonnh, the effort has been mainly directed to- 
wards the description of ihase forms without trying berioosly 
to interjiret them. 

Another great defect of I-E. Linguistics has been the 
absence of a serious study of the chronology of Phonolog^y 
and Morphology as apjilied m the different members of this 
family. The picture which we have to-day of Pl-E. is based 
entirely on the comparison of docuraenth belonging to 
different ejiocha and different countries, and thus does not 
correspond to a syuclirouic state of PI-E. To a certain 
extent, therefore, this defect affects our study of the indivi- 
dually attested languages of this family. For without a 
synchronic knowledge of PI-E. it is not possible always to 
trace the exact limits between conservations (or archaisms) 
and innovations. From another point of view again it is not 
possible to determine the relationship of PI-E. with other 



fina UiP) o£ lan'ui»ds unless the linguistic phenotiletia ot 
I-E. have been studied from the strictly chronological point 
of view. 

It is precisely in these two fields that E. Renveniste 
and J Kurylowicz have made signal contributions. It is 
sufficient for my purpose here to refer only to two books 
which appeared in the same year, without mentioning arti. 
cles contributed by these two scholars to various learned 
journals In 1935 the firm of Adrien- Maisoiineuve m Pans 
brought out a fundamental volume entitled “ Ongines de la 
formations des uoras eii mdoeurojieen I ” by E. Benveniste. 
The object of this volume was to interpret the I-E forms 
by lookii.g at PI-E. as a language in the process of “ becom- 
ing” or “being” offering the same diversity of origin and 
time as any of the historically attested languiges of this 
group, and thus permuting in their turn (m spite of the 
‘‘ restitution”) a genetic analysis. Since this analysis could 
be applied equall} to nouns as to verbs M Benveniste has 
here mierpieted the nominal tyjie as being the more archai- 
que and heteroclitic by a gradual progression leading to his 
discussion ot the PI-E. root system His approach to the 
subject is by a slow progression which is at times irregular 
necessitating on occasion a modification not only of the posi- 
lion but alfio of the entire nature of the question itnelf. 
Thus in the first chapter he considers the alternation r/n in 
the flexional system as a living reality in I-E , but in the last 
but one chapter dealing with the structure of the earliest 
noun derivatives in 1-E., he demonstrates that this flexion iq 
reality did not belong properly to the I-E- It is thus possible 
ro study the chronology of I-E. morphology as well as 
phonology, and all future work in the field of Comparative 
Grammar now appears to he dominantly preoccupied with the 
(juestion of the fixing of the chronology of I-E., grammar. 



■fhat same year appeared another fundamental work 
from Krakow by -T. Kurylowicz entitled “Etudes indo. 
europeennes I’. Its chief object is to show the profundity 
of the subject of a chronological approach to I-E. and to fiU 
in the lacunae as far as possible by treating some problems 
of phonology and morphology connected with the noun in 
I-E, from the point of view of chronology. The solutions 
offered by him consist in attributing to the facts discussed a 
determined position in the chain of evolution of prehistoric 
PI-E. Among the subjects treated are the labiovelar 
occlusives the consonantal elements which have disappeared 
in I-E., the vocalic changes and their chronology and some 
tiuidameiital observations on nominal flexion and derivation. 

What if- remarkable m these tv o attempts is theamoun^ 
of agreement iii the results though their methods are some- 
what different. This is a sure indication of the correcrness 
of the approach, and it goes without saying that further 
work in the domain of I-E. must take cognisance of these 
results All the phonological changes vill have to be revis- 
ed by taking into consideration the vocalic and 
consonantal elements which have disappt*ared in the process 
of evolution and even our conception of the PI-E. vowel and 
consonantal system will have to be eoinpleiely modified. 

I shall now piss on to another approach to linguistic 
study which yields imerestiug results. Here again the 
prehminary work has been carried on by a Pohsh scholar 
Jan Czekunowski ; this scholar employed a statistical 
method called the method of differential diagnosis by quant' 
tative correlation determinations. This method rests upon 
the recognition of isolable and definable features whose pre- 
sence or absence can be determined for the different linguistic 
groups of I-E. In a recent paper contribufed to LANlrUAGE 
(Vol- 13, No. 2, April-June 1937) A L Kroeber and C.jD, 
Chretien attempt a quantitative classification of I-E. Lang- 
uages. This method has the advantage of being objective, 



while in the domain of pure linguistics subjective judgment 
^often plays an important role. The results indicate the 
existence of a satem group but not a centum group. The 
range of coefficients within this group is interesting because 
it seems to coincide with geography on the one hand and with 
the general linguistic opinion on the other. This method also 
shows that the closest affinities of Greek are to Sanskrit (.28,) 
Armenian (’25) and Iranian (.22); the only other positive 
coefficient is the very low one (-09) with Italic. It is sur- 
prising that Greek has more in common with the smem 
languages than with the <'entum -except for the one chara- 
cteristic which serves to distinguish these]two groups. The 
statistical method than confirms beyond doubt the difficulties 
of the centum-saiem classification, namely that the division 
into centum and satem languages was a purely arbitrary and 
not an organic division, but tViat so far as the saUm, langu- 
ages were concerned, it happened accidentally to be right. 

The application of these methods in the Indian field is 
now absolutely necessary, especially in view of the study of 
the relationship of l-A. with other linguistic groups and 
particularly in the case of non- Aryan substrata. Unless a 
chronological and stalisticiil metliod is applied to every phase 
of I-A. linguistics no good results of a jiermanent value 
can be achieved. 

Before I close the subject of I-B. linguistics I must 
repeat here the facts so well known to all of the great loss 
to Linguistics by the passing to the Beyond of two of the 
greate<»t European Linguists, Meillet m Franca and Hirt in 
Germany. The contributions of Meillet are too well-known 
to need mention here, and the French l^chool of Linguistics 
IS due chiefly to his genius and inspiring personality. 
Hirt almost stood alone in his early researches in the 
relationship of I-E, with other linguistic groups, and though 
some of hii results are rather personal and not generally 
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accepted by other scholars, his death is a distinct loss to the 
science. With the removal of these two giants of an earlier 
gea^ation linguistics is so much the poorer. 

3. Tndo- Aryan LinguisUct, 

It is usual to divide the study of I-A. into the three 
groups Old, Middle and New Irido-A'’yan, and in this short 
survey ] propose to stick to this division. Recently the 
OI-A. group has shown c<insiderahle activity in that linguis- 
tic field. First and foremost must be mentioned the great 
master of Sanskrit Linguistics, Jacob Wackernagel who, 
with the aid of his pupil and friend Debrunner, is putting 
the finishing touches to his yet incomplete masterpiece 
Altindi‘>che Grammatii, In a recent letter to me (dated 
November 3) Prof. Debrunner mentions the fact tljat des- 
pite his great age Wackernagel is still fresh m spirit though 
his advancing y<;arf> do not allow him to work on his great 
grammar. I am sure I an; voicing your own inmost 
thoughts wluai I pr.iy that he may yet be spared by Fate 
to see the completion of the Altndi-.che Gramraatik by his 
faithful friend and colleague. Two more %'oluine8 are yet to 
appear dealing respectively uith nominal stem formation 
and wiih the Verb and Adverb. When this work is 
completed it will remain as a beacon not only m the field 
of Indo- Aryan but also in the entire field of Linguistics as 
applied to any single member of the 1-E. family. 
The insight, patience, thoroughness and all-round com- 
])etence with which Wackernagel has given us this unujue 
work m old Indo-Aryan will excite wonder, resjiect and 
veneration for generations to come. The recent advances 
in 'the study of I-E. linguistics raa^ cause some little alter- 
ations in phonology or morphology in some atses, but in its 
ensemble it must remain the greate-t work of its t 3 'pe. 

That Wackernagel’s life-work is generally beyond the 
majority of Indian students and researchers ma\' readily be 
admitted on account of its being written in German. 



Covering as it does the various linguistic aspects of OI-A. 
it is almost indispensable in every branch of I-A. studies 
and it is thus a matter of good fortune that there has been 
cue recent attempt in Bengal to bridge the gulf so to say 
between the Indian research scholar and Wackeruagel’s 
Grammatik. It is with pleasure that I mention Dr. Bata 
Krishna Ghosh’s Linguistic T ntroduciion to Sanskrit which 
appeared early this year. Its ostensible aim is to prepare 
Indian students for a study of Wackernagel’s unfinished 
masterpiece and it covers among other subjects a chapter nn 
word-formation and anothcir on the verbal systems. The 
subject has been dealt with a deep understanding of the 
fundamental principles of Linguistics^ and though the book 
18 elementary it is sufficiently advanced and interesting even 
for students undertaking linguistic research. By avoiding 
the documentation wh'cli is characteristic of the bigger 
work Dr. Ghosh his given within 164 crown octavo pages all 
that IS ordinarily required from the class of scholars for 
whom it is meant. 

Ill the domain of historical liuguntics the French scholar 
Louis Benou holds a uniqu ‘ plac* Nurtured in the school 
of Meillet and Sylvaui Levi ha has combined within himself 
111 a unique manner the scholarship oF bo'h Although he 
does not take his stand with the Compirativ ■ Limruistu-ian s 

of the I-E. branch his method of approach within Sk. itself 

IS worthy of our deepest regard. Following on his studies 
of the Perfect m the \ edic literature he has given us his 
Grammaire Sanscrite which attempts for classical Sk. what 
Wackcrnagel tries to do for the whole field of OI-A. ; his 
manifold contributions during these ten years to various 
learned journals include lists of words not recorded so far in 
Vedic literature, and statistical studies in various linguistic 
problems connected with Sk. Among his very recent studies 
may be mentioned Etudes de grammaire sanscrite ire serie 
(1936) dealing with researches on the use of the participle, 



the place of accessory words in the Rg-veda and the innovd- 
tions of the grammar of Candragomin ; lately he is speciali- 
sing in the writ mg of monographs dealing with individual 
items connected with historical Sk. grammar : so far two 
have appeared under the title Monographies Sanscrites^ 
dealing respectively with the decadence and disappear- 
ance of the Subjunctive an'l the suffix and the constitu- 
tion of infinitives. He still continues to enrich Sk. grammar 
with these special studies, taking into account, for 
each problem studied, all the linguistic matenal available 
in the entire field of OI-A. 

Just as Sk. grammar is enriched by these statistical 
studies Sk. Lexicography especially from the point of 
view of comparative linguistic^ i.'? being enriched by the 
labours of Walther W'uest of Muenchen. He combines within 
himself the documentation of a Wackernagel with the sta. 
tistical approach of a Renou, and as a result we have the 
beginnings of a comparative etymological dictionary of 01- 
A wh.ch Will at once be authoriUitive and informative, yield- 
ing at the same tune the most complete bibliography on any 
particulai word with reference to different kinds of works. 
Though Her Wbntjr assures u- of a prompt and regular 
appearance of this monumental work we have so far only 
the first fascicule Covei ing just 208 pages , in a leceut com- 
municaiioii he informs me that it is not jet definuely known 
when the .second fascicule would be ready When this im- 
portant work is completed it will be the biggest utj luological 
dictKiiiary of any I-E. language. It will deal with the 
etymology ol Ol-A. lioiu the 1-E. point of view, but 
where OI-A, indicates a different siibstraluiu l‘rof. Wuest 
expects to give us full references to the latest lesearch on 
this question. 

It is sustaining to tie interest of Linguislicians ail the 
world over that Dr. Jo-e Canedo t.s still engaged on his 
researches on 01- A, uud Mi-A. syntax in the eaaou-nddeu 



city oE Barcelona. His "recent publication “Zur Wort-nn^ 
Satz-stellung in der alt und mittelindiscben Prosa” is 
brilliant study of an important aspect of syntax, namely 
word-order. This study is intended ns a preliminary survey 
of the Comparative Syntax of OI-A. and MI-A, from 
which some far reaching results may be expected. This is 
one of the subjects which need a thorough investigation by 
modern methods of research. 

While the modern study of Linguistics as applied to 
OI-A. and MI-A, is proceeding in this manner newer in- 
terest seems to be directed towards the ancient grammarians 
of India. I have already referred to Kenou’s study of the 
innovations of Candragomin. Paul Thieme (of Allahabad 
and Breslau) has given us in his study of P^nini and tht 
Veda a critical modern approach to our ancient grammatical 
heritage. He has further given us in the Nachrichten of th« 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften of Goettingen, (for 1935) a 
discussion on Patanjali’s Bhasya on Vartika 5 on Sutra 
1. 1. 9. A study and a critical study at that, of this ancient 
masterpiece, the greatest among the prose works of ancient 
India in style, vocabulary and inimitable 6cn'AoTm« bringing 
the li vng language to us in the conversational style, Hi very 
essential if we have to understand the linguistic outlook of 
these forerunners of the modern science. Another work in 
this field 18 by Barend Faddegon : “Studies on Panini’s 
Grammar” (1936), also worthy of being studied by us. It 
ghows to us that some of Panini’s conceptions are even 
more scientific than the ones enunciated by modern Lin- 
guists ; whatever that may be it shows that m the develop- 
ment of Indian Linguistics we shall have to pay Bie 
greatest regard to this ancient heritage of India for a oorrsc*' 
understanding of the problems. 

From the point of view of historical linguistics it is 
noteworthy that the raw material is being arranged for us 
in the form of some new lexicons. The work undertaken 



by Viftvabaadhu Sastri of Lahore in the form of a Vaidxka- 
fxddnukram ikoH dealing with an etymological index ver- 
boruoa with reference to the Saihhitfls, BrShmanas Aranya- 
kas and Upani.^ada, etc,, each volume dealing with one of 
these branches, is a monumental source -book of attested 
forms in the whole group of Vedic texts. What Bloom- 
field’s Vedic Concordance does for Vedic Philology show 
the extent of the usefulness of this work- Though the 
actual etymological part of the work has met with some 
adverse criticism especially when the Editor in an indepen’ 
dent fascicule attempted a Vedic Dictionary with the ful} 
ooroparatire etymological notis, no criticism can be levelled 
against this new attempt, for this is a welcome addition to 
our source books of Linguistics, 


This brings me to a consideration of the needs of 01- 
A. lejticograph). With the advance in chronological studies 
in the entire field of Sanskrit and ihe Prakrits it is easier 
today than in the days of Boehtlingk and Roth to fix in the 
Doajority of cases the relative and even exact chronology of 
works. For any serious linguistic work we must have the 
matwial on a chronological basis, for restitutions are at 
best second approximations unless they are historically at- 
testable. When the new direction in I-E. studies runs along 
chronological lines, it would be all the more necessary to 
foillow 01* A. studios in the chronological hne so as to affect 
a definite advance in our linguistic science. The absence of 
these dated usages eithor in respect of phonology, or morph- 
ology or with reg ird to development of meaning, is a serious 
handicap for further advance. To quote one example of this 
defeet : Marichi bkoplH has been connected by Dalgado as a 
Inan from Fovt.abobra, Now Sk. usage shows the work baku' 
phata- which with the extension would normally give us 
the J4ar. form. The difficulty here is then to decide whether 
^ word is inherited in Mar. through the Sk. form or 
adopted as a loan from Portuguese ; although the chaueeg 
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are more in favour of Port, origin, in the absence of chro- 
nology connected with Sk. words it is not -iiossible to over, 
look the possibility of an Indo- Aryan origin. This fact 
alone clearly shows the need for a new D'ctionary of OI-A 
arranged scientifically on the chronological principles with 
reference to Phonology, Morphology and Semantics, cover- 
ing the iVedic as well as the Classical period up to the 
modern times. This dictionary will then be the base of a 
more authoritive and a scientific comparative etymological 
dictionary than any so far attempted. 

Before passing on to the next stage of our enquiry I 
must mention here the remarkable work which is being done 
by Franklin Edgerton in America It is with reference to 
Vedic Variants, a side-product of the great Vedic Concor- 
dance of Bloomfield The variations in the readings of the 
different SamhitSs and BrShmanas of an individual line are 
studied with regard to Phonology, Morphology, Syntax and 
even Semantics. So far 3 volumes have appeared on 
Phonology, Nouns and Verbs. Beside.*! the advance made 
in OI-A. linguistics (and incidentally supplementing or 
correcting Wackernigel’s Altindische Grammatih) it opens 
up new branches of lingu'stic psychology which should be 
followed up for the solving of the many intricate problems 
connec*’ed with both OI-A. as well as MI-A- 

The problem of non-Aryan substrata in Ol-A, include 
ing Sanskrit is intimately connected with the development 
of Ml-A. The many forms shown by Lexicon writers of 
the same word, the hesitation in spelling of a given word 
(ultimately reflecting differences in pronunciation ?) all 
need careful investigation. Dr. PauBTbieme of Breslau has 
recently contributed an interesting paper on Some Persian 
words tn Snns}^rit;m({ it remakable that even traces of 
this influence are found in the Mrcchakatika^ one of the 
earliest of Sanskrit plays, witness for example the PhakkT 
p'ixnli -i. lupt i d'lnla of thj chlyJ) or gdh a 
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Whether we expect these forms or not or whether we accept 
Thierae’s thesis in part or whole this study shows the wealth 
of problems which still remains to be solved. Linguistics as 
applied to I-A. languages is still in its early stages and the 
younger generation of scholars may take heart at the amount 
of fruit to be gathered through a joyful scientific voyage 
of discovery. 

In the field of MI-A I must first mention Edger- 
ton’s recent work on what he calls Buddhist Hybrid Sans- 
krit. He is at present engaged on a lexicon and grammar 
of this Hybrid Sanskrit, which shows in its forms and words 
many tendencies which have becomes fixed up m MI-A. 
Among his pipers published on these studies within the last 
two years may b* mentio le i ‘ The Aorist in Buddhist 
Hybrid Smskru”, •‘Gorinids in Buldhist Hybrid Sanskrit’ 
and ‘ The Prakrit underlying Buldhitt Hybrid Sanskrit”’ 
“Xouns of the a-declension in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit” and 
“The Meter of the Saddharm ipund-arika ”. All these are 
re illy draft ch ipters of his major work which is yet to 
appear. The results show some remarkable feitures of this 
mixed Sanskrit which it shares with the generality of MI-A. 
languages. On similar lines should be studied the Jama 
Hybrid Sanskrit in all its wealth of forms and vocabulary. 

The .subject of the non-classical Sanskrit brings us to 
that major work of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Insti- 
tute — namely the critical edition of the Mahabharafci. Apart 
from its enriching the various branches of Indie knowledge 
I am concerned here chiefly with its linguistic material. The 
variant readings offer us even a richer field of study than 
the cot responding Vedic VariatUs. I feel confident that 
when the Editor .and his collaborators bring this work 
to a completion with a complete Pada-lndex of the 
entire material collated by them (of the constituted 
text as well as the additional material given in the footnotes 
^ud appaudices) researchers will have ample and I miy add 
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interesting material for a linguistic study not only of Epi^ 
Sanskrit but of MI. A.. One of the results of such a stody 
will be to recover usages which have either become current 
in MI-A. or remained without attaining their full growth in 
MI-A. I may mention here my own little note on Epic 
potential used as a general Past tense (due to the generosity 
of Dr. Sukthankar who placed his entire material at my dis” 
posal and drew my attention to these forms) confirming ® 
similar usage in Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit. Another im” 
partmt result will be in the direction of a statistical study 
of the variants from the point of linguistic psychology infini' 
tely rich with potentialities In this detailed study it will 
be possible for us to recover many lost usages belonging to 
different localities at a given period, thus helping historical 
linguistics with chronological and geographical material. It 
iniy even be possible to present a more or less defined 
linguistic geography illustrated by maps, and thus open up 
in India a new vista in linguistic geography on scientific lines. 
One of the chief difficulties ill MI-A. grammar is the defin. 
ing of the geographic as well as chronological limits to a 
given form . There has been so much of interborrowing 
araoiisr the different Ml-A. dialects which do not cover a 
synchronic period that it has so far not yielded to present 
investigations and it has not been possible definitely to 
assign geographical or chronological limits to the ‘individual 
MI-A. dialects with a few exceptions. 

The study therefore ou this detailed and statiatical 
basis with reference to dated Mss. belonging to definite geog- 
raphical units of the Mbh. material as well as with re- 
ference to Buddhist and Jama Sanskrit will throw a flood 
of light on the history of MI-A. 

In the pure Ml. A. field much work has hem recently 
published. In the Pali branch of MI-A. the eighth lascitxile 
of the wonderful Critical Pali-English Dietiomiry of 
Trenckner has appeared under the able editorship of Ander- 
sen and Helmer South Like the previous 7 pairtB -^e 



first volume this also exhibits careful scholarship associated 
with sober judgment and the finest critical acumen. This 
work which first commenced its career m 1926 is progres- 
sing very slowly to the great regret of genuine scholars, and 
at the present rate of publishing it will take several genera- 
tions to complete. This work will do for Pali linguistics 
what the Petersburg Lexicon has done for 01- A. in the shape 
of Wackemagel’s Altindiifche Gramma tik A linguistic 
grammar of Pali is still a desideratum, for though 
Geiger’s Pali Literatur und Sprache serves the purpose of 
a good grammar it ciniiot claim to be a linguistic description 
of Pall. Towards the publication of this work this Critical 
Pah Dictionary will be the primus motor. 

Recently Dr. Malalasekera has brought out his first 
volume of a Dictionary of Pali hiarnes, arranged alphabeti- 
cally with full references to the Canonical and non-canonica\ 
works up to the end of the 18th century. Here then for the 
first time we have a comprehensive dictionary of nomina 
propria the importance of which for linguistic studies can 
never be overrated. It was first demonstrated by Sylvain 
LSvi and later elaborated by E. J. Thomas by a study of 
some nomina propria and technical terms that there was pre- 
cauonical Prakrit at the basis of Pali. Proper names show 
m their phonology and word-formation traces of linguistic 
strata which are ordinarily not sei'ii in other \^ord8. And 
since the principil substratum in any given language consists 
primarily in these proper names a linguistic study of these 
is absolutely indispensable and we have to be grateful for 
efforts of this nature which give us if not a linguistic study 
at least the raw material arranged according to chrono- 

This is a proper occasion to draw the attention of my 
learned colleagues to the necessity of a historical study of 
place names. Like the nomina propria discussed above 
these place-names (forming part of the above) generally 



preserve their forms to a greater extent in the same are*, 
but never -the-less show characteristic variations. And what 
is of fundamental importance for Linguistics is that they 
allow themselves to be studied from the chronological point 
of view. Whereas the majority of MI-A. texts can only 
be studied with reference to broad limits of chronology these 
place names can be projierly studied from dated inscriptions 
and other sources including vernacular literature where the 
dates of authors are certainly narrowed down within shorter 
limits. In Europe and America where the material is 
abundant Place-Names Societies have been organised for 
a historical and linguistic study ; it should not therefore be 
difficult for historians and Imguisticians to combine in India 
for organising this department of historical linguistics for a 
proper linguistic history of India to be written in a scientific 
spirit. 

I shall make use of this oxasion to refer to another 
problem although it belongs more to the New Indo-Aryan 
group namely a study of surnames with reference to historical 
documents. Sincethe days of the' Muslim invasion of Indiawe 
have historical documents belonging to different centuries 
and places m India in which we may find a very rich field for 
the study of surnames in their historical evolution. This 
will also help us define definite stages in the chronological 
evolution of NI-A. languages. Mr, P. K. Gode, M. a., the 
Curator of the Bhandarkar Oriental llesearch Institute, has 
been making a comprehensive study of the surnames record- 
ed in the documents of MarathS and other history from all 
sources, including inscriptions. His earliest reference goes 
back to the 12 th century A. D. with the surname Kidakartpi. 
It is possible to trace the gradual evolution of these surnames 
through the centuries and this study may m its turn throw 
a flood of light on general linguistic evolutions. Whether 
these expectations are realized or not the study ^is bound to 
exercise a great attraction on scholais from the historical 
point* 
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Among works on MI-A. which have recently appeared 
special mention must be made of T. Burrow’s ‘‘The 
Language of the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan”. Here the author has worked with a wealth 
of detail on the material recovered from Chinese Turkestan 
by Sir Aunel Stem and edited by the late Prof. Rapson. 
The language represented here belongs to the 3 rd century 
A. D. and has been definitely identified as an Indian Prakrit 
having great affinities with the modern Dardic group. The 
index verborum which is given here is Very useful to a 
linguist. It 18 interesting to note that the foreign elements 
III this language are due to two sources (i) Iranian and (li) 
the native language of Kroraina. Of this latter we have 
over 1000 proper names and about 100 words, the phonetic 
structure and suffix formation of which demonstrate a strong 
affinity of this native language with Tocharian, This large 
proportion of proper names again emphasises the need of a 
study of this branch in the case of linguistic substrata. 

A linguistic grammar of MI-A. has so far never been 
attempted, Pmchel wrote his monumental grammar 37 
years ago when the scientific study of MI-A. was still in its 
infancy, and in spite of his occasional incursions in the pure 
linguistic field it must remain only as the most complete 
descriptive grammar of a few Prakrits. Among other things 
which one misses here are Pali, A&okan Inscriptions and the 
majority of Pk. Inscriptions, as well .is the Pk. Dhamma* 
pada, etc, J?ome of these had not been published then. 
What 18 needed today to pLice MI-A. grammar on a sound 
foundation is a very comprehensive linguistic grammar of all 
dialects which strictly belong to the MI-A. field, namely the 
three types of non-classical Sanskrit (Jaina, Buddhist and 
Epic Sanskrit), the Prakrits of the Inscriptions from ASoka 
downwards, the religious Prakrits (PSh, Ardhamagadhl, 
Jaina MahSrSstrT and Jaina SauraseiiT), the Prakrits found 
outside India as in the Pk. Dhammapada or the KLirofthl 
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Documents, the Prakrits found in classical Sanskrit plays 
and in Pk. lyric poetry (Mahargstrl), and finally in 
Apabhrani§a and in the grammatical and rhetorical literature- 
In order that this may be possible we need first of all thre® 
things : (i) critical editions of all MI-A, texts (ii) an 

Index varbornm with reference to at least one quotable in’ 
stance from such critically edited texts and (iii) a critically 
worked out comparative etymological dictionary of Ml-A* 
taking into account all these different groups of MI-A* 
dialects and languages. 

For the purposes of critical editions of Pk. texts India 
badly needs today and organised body of active scholars who 
will apply the canon of textual criticism (both lower and 
higher, but particularly the lower) to all texts edited by 
them with reference to the entire Mss. material which ia 
available to them from different Mss. Libraries. Each text 
edited in this manner should at any rate be accompanied by 
a very full index of words from these texts if an index 
verborum is out of question as impracticable. This will give 
us a rudimentary lexicon with reference to each work, mak- 
ing it easy for the linguist who interests himself only in the 
comparative etymological dictionary. Besides we shall have 
here critically sifted material for the third work which I 
pomted out as necessary for MI-A. studies, that of scientific 
lexicography. 

So far, from the practical point of view, there are only 
two dictionaries in 'the field of MI-A. in itg limited sense* 
that of Hargovind Das T. Sheth dealing with a large number 
of Prakrits, and of Mum Katnachandraji Maharaja dealing 
only with ArdharaagadhT. Though we are greatly obliged 
to the pioneer labour of these two scholars who have placed 
the entirely helpless Prakrit studies on a sounder founda- 
tion, any scholar must honestly admit to himself that from 
the scientific point of view they lack the many qualities 
which make a really sound work indispensable. In both 
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these dictionaries etymology is a weak point, and semantic 
development has not been on historical lines. In the case 
of a large number of words the meanings are merelj given 
from the corresponding words from Sanskrit lexicons. There 
IS also the difficulty for the Linguist to sift his materials 
from the large number of unreliable entries. 

We need today a scientific lexicon of all MI-A. languages 
where each entry will be indicated according to its etymology^ 
where the semantic development will be properly shown 
with reference to chronological usage, and finally where an 
attempt will be made to trace the comparative etymological 
equations primarily within I-A., and where necessary, with 
reference to other families of linguages. Besides these we 
also need similar works within the smaller spheres for each 
given group, e. g,, the Prakrits found in Sanskrit Plays^ 
In fact the bigger work can only be completed after these 
preliminary lexicons are fully worked out. 

Indeed under these present circumstances it is a pleasure 
to welcome critical works in the field of MI-A. Ludwisr 
Alsdorf of Hamburg- Berlin hag given us within the last 
two years one major work : The Harivamiapurdna, a 
section from the Mahapurapa of the famous Puspadanta, in 
which, beside the critical text, he has given us a very learned 
study of the history, ideology and higher criticism pertain- 
ing to folk-literature in India, and a grammar of the 
Apabhram&a along with a final appendix giving an alpha- 
betical list of important words. A smaller book on 
ApabhrartUa Siudien has very recently appeared dealing 
with questions of Ap. grammar and etymolog}" and also 
metre. 

In this same field in India have very recently appeared 
two major works, Dr. P. L. Vaidya’s Mahapwa^a of 
Pu^padania, vol. I and Prof. A. N. Upadhye’s Paramappa. 
payisa of JoTndu. The first one is the magnum opus of 
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the most prolific Ap. poot Puspadanta, and Dr. Vaidya ha^ 
given us a very critical text with reference to all available 
Mss. material. The text alone covers over 600 pages in the 
first volume and it is expected that the complete text will 
cover nearly 2000 royal octavo pages. It is a matter o£ 
great regret that the work which Dr. Vaidya began over ten 
years ago is only seeing the light of day now, whereas the 
volume of Dr. Alsdorf with its complete introduction and 
text could be printed in Germany within a much shorter 
period. The reason is not far to seek ; India has shown 
very little encouragement to Pk. studies as a whole, and 
even the Jama community has shown little interest beyond 
establi‘»hing a few meagerly financed series. The senes 
which have continued giving us texts regularly for a number 
of years belong to the orthodox t}'pe which have kept the 
canon of text criticism at a respectful distance. Such works 
are therefore of very limited use for our purpose The fate 
of such brilliant critical studies like Dr. Vaidya’s represent- 
ing the best part of a scholar’s life, must bring to the notice 
of my learned colie igues the necessity of org.inising on 
sound scholarly lines their own independent series for 
publishing these works 

The second work referred to above is one of special 
interest. Prof. Upadhye has taken great pams to give us in 
his critical introduction everything that is known of the 
author. This work is one of the eurlie&t to be written in 
Ap. (belonging to the 6th cent. A- D.) and there is an added 
interest in the fact that it is a my&tical work expounding 
the innermost feelings of a Poet steeped in Jama mysticum. 
By his cnucal approach Prof. Upadhye lias set a unique 
model for other scholars to follow, and he has worthily up- 
held the tradition set up by his teacher and friend Dr, 
Vaidya. For linguisticians there is an interesting discussion 
of the language and its grammar m comparison with that 
defined by the grammarian Hemacandra. 
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Among other scholars who are working on MI. A. from 
the strictly linguistic point of view I may mention Prof, 
A. M. Ghatage of Rajarrn College, Kolhapur. He has 
already contributed a number of papers to various learned 
journals on SaurasenT and MahSrastrT and short notes on 
MI’A. syntax. His major work is indeed intended to be a 
comprehensive study of Ml-A. syntax, and should be oj 
great interest to scholars on publication. We have thug 
two scholars w^orking on Syntax, Canedo in Spain and 
Ghatage in India. 

One branch of MI-A studies is intimately connected 
with MI-A words found in Sanskrit vocabulary, and adopted 
by that language for its own purposes from very early times. 
It is in fact a study of the substrata of I-A., and I may 
mention here particularh the technical words used in texts 
devoted to scientific sub3ect8 like Medicine, Astrology, etc. 
This iirifiortant study has been undertaken b) Prof. Kshitis 
Chandra Chatter ji of the Calcutta University with reference 
to the entire technical literature in Sanskrit, The name of 
this illustrious gniramarian of Calcutta must be known to 
all, as he was intimately connected with the Snmskrta sUht. 
tyapansat-patrika and was besides the Editor and Founder 
of the Calcutta Oriental Journal^ Mafijusd Surabhdratl. 
The importance of such independent studies for a critical 
survey of I-A. linguistics am never be over-estimated. 
These are the various paths which lead us lo the common 
goal, namely a more scientific and personal knowledge of I-A 
as a whole in all its stages. 

It IB now time that we turn our attention to New Indo- 
Aryau Linguistics which is exercising the interest of a 
great number of scholars both in and outside India. 
Linguistics as applied to modern languages gives us in addi- 
tion to the divisions into Phonology, Morphology, Syntax, 
Semantics and Vocabulary a sixth and more important one, 
namely Phonetics. The importance of scientifically record- 
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ing human speech for purposes of investigation of phono, 
logy, etc. has been fully recognised. In fact the first Indian 
scholars who were drawn to Linguistic studies according to 
the modern approach have made a special study of Phoneticg 
as a preliminary to their later scientific study of the indi- 
vidual languages chosen by them. It is thus that we Prof^ 
S. K. Chatter ji’s Bengali Phonetics cr Dr Jain’s Ludhianj 
Phonetics. Germany and England are making fundamental 
contributions to this branch of Linguistics, with Le Maitre 
Phonetique and the newly started combine in Germany * 
Archiv fur die gesmate Phonetik which will appear in two 
sections, the first one dealing with Archiv fuer vtrgleichend* 
Phonetik or the whole domain lof linguistic phonetics and 
statistical work done on lingustics, under the auspices of 
Die Gesellschaft ftlr Ponetic of Berlin. It is necessary tor 
the various University centres to organise themselves into n 
central body for the carrying out of scientific research in this 
field for which instruments should be placed at the disposal 
of the field workers. With the requisite number of well- 
trained scientific observers it should be possible to study the 
entire mass of speech sounds m the whole of India within a 
reasonable period Linguistic study today is not the property 
of any single nation or any particular class of people ; it is 
becoming more and more international with the number of 
scholars hailing from different countries and engaged upon 
individual groups of languages. It is therefore in the interest 
of science and advancement of learning that Phonetics (and 
Instrumental Phonetics) should be fostered in the University 
centres in India, No fundamental work has appeared in 
this branch within the last two years to my knowledge if we 
except Dr. Siddheishwar Vartna’s Phonetics of Lakndi which 
was prepared some years ago and was waiting for publication 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. A 
reference to this was already made by Dr. Chatterji in his 
address to the section of Indo- Aryan Languages at the last 
Oriental Conference. 
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1 have referred to the problema connected with place- 
nanoes and surnames before. That subject properly belongs 
to the New Indo-Aryan section of linguistics, for the 
primary object is to trace out the genesis of the NT A forms 
through authentic historical usage through the centuries. 

Since 1935 we have several important publications to 
the credit of NT A section. Among the dictionaries which 
have been appearing in volumes mention must be made of 
Ptlrijijacandra Odnya-BhasS Ko§ which has just completed 
its sixth volume, and the Marathi Sabua.ko& or Lexicon 
whose 7th volume has recently appeared. Both of these 
mark a definite stage in our progress in NTA. studies. 
Although we could have wished for a more scientific 
arrangement of material and a better utilisation of the exist- 
ing literature on a chronological basis, the dictionaries will 
be indispensable in their own fields for the registration of 

linguistic facts connected with them. Besides the colloquial 
dialects have been investigated for this purpose. The Sim- 

halese English Dictionary is making a good progress, and so 
far only two parts have appeared m print ; but of the lexi- 
cons appearing recently this is the most scientific and perhaps 
the lx*st in the entire NI-A. field It is controlled by definite 
linguistic and historical pmiciples and ihe compfirative et\ 
mological notes at the end of each article bespeak of a sane 
critic d attitude on the part of the learned editorial board 
taking cognisaua- of the latest research done both m India 
and in Europe. 

Among the principal workers in the field of NT A. the 
names of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Dr. Siddheshwar Varma 
Dr. Banarsidas Jain, Dr. Baburam Saksenu, Dr Dhirendra 
Varraa, etc, ill India, and Prof. K. L Turner, Prof. Jules 
Bloch, Prof Jean Pryzluski, etc. are well known. I shall 
only recount here work done in NTA published sma* 1935 
and not mentioned by Dr. Chatterji in his address at the 



Previous Conference. Dr. T. N, Dave published his thesis 
(presented to the London University in 1931) for the PhJ)> 
degree of the Ljndon University in the R. A. S, Furlong 
Fund Series, dealing with the language of a Gujarati Manu 
script of the I4tb century. The work shows the need of 
dated manuscripts in NI-A languages from the hngustic point 
of view. Although no new results are shown by Dr. Dave^ 
the work including an etymological index verborum shows 
diaCinot advance m the scientific study of the Old stage of 
Nl-A. languages. 

Recently there has been an attempt in several places to 
write linguistic introductions to individual literary Nl-A^ 
languages in that particular Vernacular by people who are 
leitit quilitied to write on the subject. Monstrous etymo- 
logies are suggested at every step, and the future of Lingur 
Btics as applied to NI-A is m grave danger of being travestied* 
This IS certainly a re lograde movement which needs stemming 
in by qualified Linguists entering the line. So far the funda- 
mental work in Lmguistics has been done in french and 
German besides English, and the first saentific work on 
Marathi in French by Proi. Jules Bloch, and this explains 
why a recent work on Mar. Linguistics in Mar. does not take 
cognisance of this masterpiece. of Nl-A, Linguistics It is 
certainly a good fortune that Prof. V. G. Paranjpye of Fer- 
gusson College, Poona, is engaged in presenting a Mar- 
version of this great work. This will certainly bring to 
scholars not versed in English or other European languages 
the results of scientific Labours in the field, and open up a 
new vista for these scholars who must necessarily become the 
future field workers in tht‘ domain of dialectology which is 
the crying need if further progress in NI-A Linguistics is to 
be achieved. 

The study of dialectology has been practically neglected 
so far. For the future of Nl-A. as well as general Lingui- 
stics it should be our endeavour to record scientifically all 



those dialects which are fast disappearing. Most of these 
disappearing dialects have an interesting history of their own 
and in their vocabulary and inflexion often preserve some old 
remnants which are missing in their more cultured neigh- 
bours* Here then is a field as rich as rich can be, offering 
wonderful fruit for the labours of scholars ; and there is the 
further possibility of verifying or modifying the linguistic 
history of the entire branch of I- A. It may be of interest 
to scholars that Kaka Kalelkar has organised a Sourlrtra- 
Bh9sS Research Society for the purpose of (collecting and 
preserving the language and culture of a class of .goldsmiths, 
etc- settled down in South India and forming as it were a 
linguistic island. The name Saurs^tra is preserved by these 
guilds themselves and their language is certainly I -A. in its 
genius. 

There are some little studied I-A language in South 
India which have preserved their I*A. characteristics. 
Tanpre MarSthT, .southern KonkapT, and this SaurS'tra 
langmigc need to be properly studied, for insinte of m.tny 
Dravidian .iiid other inoiirMOiis in the r vocabulary they have 
preserved some interesting survivals of 01*A words. 

On the other hind scholars have studied Ol-A loan 
words in Dr.iviJiaii laiiguige> in llie field .(>£ jihonetics and 
phonology, and .iinoiig the latest workers I in i\ mention 
Goda Vann, I and L. V. K.iinasw.imy Aiy.ir, This study 
will throw interesting side light on interboi rowing of Ai v.oi 
and Dravidian. 

I may now .sum up the immediate desiderata m the field 
of Linguistics. Although we hive a largo number of 
scholars engaged m this study this scienco lias not suthcient 
adheients chiefly bec.iuse the Indian Uiincrsitios have not 
recognised the luility of introducing even the elements oi the 
scieneo m their curriculiiin. Witness for instance the .study 
of Sainskrit I’lays in the rniversities and elseivhere in Indi.i; 
both the teachers and the students studiously avoi<l the Pk. 



passages and refer to the **8hadow’* in Sanskrit instead j m 
fact this tendency has even affected the editions of these plays 
in relegating the original Prakrit passages to the foot notes 
and giving in the text instead the Sanskrit Chaya I his is 
precisely opposed to the Europe m attitude in Indian studies 
wherein the Prakrit passages play an equally important role. 
It is therefore necessary that Indian Universities should 
organise their courses a new and include a study of Prakrits 
in the Sanskrit course. A knowledge of OI-A. and MI-A. 
best qualifies u student to approach m the right spirit the 
whole subject of I-A, Linguistics. Classical education must 
be reorganised to include elements of I-A- Linguistics, and 
students of any modern I-A, speech must compulsorily study 
the comparative grammar of 1*A. from the earliest to the 
latest stage. It is for this purpose that those scholars who 
are assembled here representing the different Indian Univer- 
sities should atteinjit this reorganisation in their individual 
fields. With this reorganisation India may once again take 
a leading place m this branch of one of the youngest 
sci.'uees and with the popularisation of Ln.guistics the pro- 
blem of the mother tongue as well as of the national 
lano-uat^e of India will automatically be solved. 
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TKCHNICAL TERMS OF THE ASTADHYAYI. 

S. P. Chaturvepi, m. a. 

Morrii College, Nagpur. 

Among Various methodological devices to secure exact- 
ness and economy, technical terms play a considerable partm 
Pacini’s As^adhySyT. In their absence, it would have been 
well-nigh impossible to achieve that ‘brevity’ which makes 
AstSdhyftyT a unique work of iis type, and also that accu- 
racy and definiteness which is indispensible for this work 
planned on a scientific basis- 

G-romraatical studies m India began with the linguistic 
investigations of the Vedic hymns. In the Brahmana texts, 
we find such “discriminations of parts of speech which give 
lib terms such as Vibhakti (case termination), Vncnna (iium* 
bsr), Kurvont (present tense)”.' YSska shows more ad- 
vanced form of tecminology, when he gives a fourfold 
classification of words, 2 JVdmun (noun), Akhyata (verb), 
Upasarga (preposition) and NipSta (particle). Besides these 
we have many other technical terms in the Nirukta and the 
PrStiSakhya texts ^ 

The chronology of the Nirukta and the Prfitifefikhya 
texts m relation to the AstjSdhySyT is not yet finally 
settled and doubt is, not without justification, expressed (See 
Indian Hist. Quarterly. June, 1937. p. 329-49), whether 
the above works in the present form are pre-P§i>inian. But it 
would not be far from truth to suppose that at least in their 

1. Keith : — A Htotofy ttfSansMi P. 422. 

2. Sea Nirakta (i-i) 

3. The Bk Prat- has (1-37), (1-68), (Il-I)eto- 

The Nirukta ha^ ^(1-14), (II-2), 9qWT (lV-12, 

gBlCX-tT) etc 

The Vfcja, Prati ha^ ('''-29)^ (1^-17) etc 

The Atharva- Prati ha^ (111-78), 

(IV-3) etc. Similarly, the »nd b»ve 

got tnaity terms 

is Qo!dstQoker Assarts that the Pr&ti. are posterior to 'P&uini. Muller 
holds the oootrarj yiew as far as the Rk. Prftti, is oonearned 
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‘kernel’ form, some oE them represent the pre-PSpinian stage* 
in the ‘/ranain itical studies of India, It does not therefore 
stand to rea.-on to presume tliat the scheme of introducmg 
technical terms began originally with Panini, Nevertheless^ 
a thorough examination of the terminology, employed in the 
above-mentioned works, reveals that FSnini was, certainly, 
one of the early writers to introduce and employ a good 
number of grammatical technical terms. 

In the AstadhySyT, technical terms are known as 
(SamjflS)*’ — a designation, special mark or conventional 
name.' The satra (I-1-68) clearly lays down that ‘In this 
system of grammer, a word stands for lt^ form as disting- 
uished from the object denoted by it” e g. the satra (IV-ii- 
83) will require us to affix dhak suffix to the word (form) 
‘Agni’ and no. to ‘fire' (the object denoted by it). But when 
we come across a technical term (tsainjfla), the Samjfift-word 
will stand for the object (words) ilenoted by it, and not for 
the form of SamjflS-word as such Thus the Sutra (4-2- 
114) means that the secondary suffix c/ia should be added to 
the words Salfl, Mslfl etc. (denoted by the SaihjfiS 
(“Vyddha”) and not to the form of the word ‘Vfddha’ as 
such. 

Webar and Waokemagel plaoe Prati* iq tho pre-Pftniniau epooh, 
ivhiio Woatorguard a ad Piaohel upl* dd the opinion of Ooldatuokor* 
See Hftuiies Hkold. (Ind Ant. 1926 P 181 )• 

(See Hanoes Skold Tapers on Paoini P 34.) 

“The theory of Yaska's pnorty to Paomi is aooeptad on a Tary 
Buperfioial evidenoe, or rather without reasoning". 

5- ‘‘All existing Prau in their present form, later than Panini 

hot all belong to a sohool 1 hat existed before Panini lureuted hia 
Hystem 

(P. Ivi, Introduotion to the “Hk -tautra-vyakarikUa" (Ed. A 0 
Burne’l). 

6 For their differenoe from Parihha^as, nee Goldatttoker Pao^ni,hia date 
ttc " P, 151, 171 (in reprinted edition). 

7. The word haa bean used abont 73 tiinM* in IhT Aatadhyaji 

But of these, only m (I-ir-l, VIII''ii- 2 ) the term it uted in the 
sense of a ‘teohnkmi term*' Tn the rant) it means “a name of a 
thing or of a class ' In (I- 1 - 66 ), it is used in the sense of ‘a 
teohnioal term of grammar'-Hbe ssnse intsodtd to be exprsased 
in thin pap^* 


We can claesify the Pacinian ‘SaifajAas’ under three 
heads — (i) Akrtrma, (ii) krtrima and (in) Auddhara^ika 
(illuBtrative). The Akrtrima SamjABs are self-explanatory, 
e g., Sampradana (l-iv-32) Kartr ( 1 - 4 - 54 ), Avyaya (1-1-37), 
Abhyaata ( 6 - 1 - 5 ), Pratipadika (1-8-45) etc. These terms 
should not require any definition, for their tneaiiinf; and de- 
signations are clear from the derivation of the terms.** Still 
they are defined in the As^adhyayT, for the reason, at least 
in some cases, either to widen, restrict or specify cle.irly the 
scope of their application (c. f., the term Pratyaya in the 
Prati, simply means “what follows’’ in respect of words and 
letters m a seutenci, but in Papini it means a suflfcc, (c/s vi- 
1-79), On the other hand, there are also such self-explana- 
tory technic.d terms winch are not defined, but their 
denotations are simply enumerated, e. g., Karmiprava^ 
(nniya, Ai^yayibhdrrit Tnddhitn^ dc."' The only expla- 
nation for this different kind of treatmeni of the Samjfias 
seems to be that these terms were already so well known aud 
established in tradition that Paintn could not overlook their 
traditional force and incorporated them in his system. In 
fact, many of them are known to us^’ to have been in tradi- 
tional use by their occurrence in the Nirukti, and the Prati- 
6akhya works. Now the question arises why Pauini took 
trouble to define these terms, it’ they w'cre self-explanatory 
or were current in his time. One jiossible and reasonable 


8 M D Shuitri ref era to their two- fold oUsdiheatioa (See IV Oriental 
Oonferenoe ProoeediugB P* 472). Hut it would be more ex* 
planatory and oomprehensiTe to diride further the krtrima aai&jiiAa 
into (i) And&harattika (illustrative) and (ii) Krtrima (purely art i- 
fioial)* In the 9k4.antr*Vy&karana, we have some teohnioal terma 
formed h/ mutilatiiig real vorda, o. g ^ for % for 

(Bee P lit, edited by Burnell, 

y ^ 

siftr vr i 

10 (I.lv-83/9«, 11-1-6/21, IV-i-76|V-iv.l60 

U See before, footnote Vq- 8- 
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5'eply ra'iy bj that Pacini wanted to use these current 
terms in some modified sense. Hence the need of their 
definition Another point to be borne in mind is that it was 
Papim and not so much the author of the Nirukta and the 
PratiSakhyas, who tried to bring about the utmost jwisaible 
economy of words, Consequm ly, we expact' to see in tha 
AstfidhySyi the atisence of unnecessary definitions of such 
terms as were k'lo.vn m Pgmni’s time and used in the same 
sense as intended by him. Thus we may reasonably suppose 
that so far as Akptnraa terms are concerned, Pftnini should 
either leave them undefined or give definitions only when 
his intended sense differed from the prevalent sense. 

The second type of the technie.il terms are Krtrimn 
SamjflSs. They are purely arbitrary and artificial, e. </., Ti ; 
(rhu ; Gh^i ; Bhi etc. Considering their brief and meaning- 
less forrn^ and uss to designate sounds entirely unconnected 
with th no it 83e ms probable that these were arbitrarily 
mventid by PSnim in his enthusiasm for brevity. Dr. M. D. 
Shastri, in his papar referred to above, tries to show that 
the idei of com ng wholly artificial SamjflSs was not un- 
known to PSnim’s predecessors. He gives such examples 
as Tan (for in the MahSbhSsya (II-iv-54) ; 

L'l (for ashr in MBH. (V-2'3l) and (Jhu (for 
m MBH. (Vll-iii-3). But thasa examples given here do 
not prove the point, beyond doubt, for these terms cannot 
be shown to have bean used by ‘PSpini’s predecessors’. They 
are in fact used there in th ■ body of VSrtikas which are 
decidedly post-Paninian. 


12 Modern onlioH led by whUacy wcql 1 explain away these diflieultiea 
by regarding th'' Ast&dh^ayi as a loosely compiled work, and not a 
unitary wall'p'anDcd work See I. S« Pahate, The atraolure of 
the A.ft&dhy&}i' For a more rational opinion an P&oinia 
genins, see Faddpg m ‘Studies on P&ninrs grammar' (P. 67/8) 
and Paul Thieme* (L H Quarterly, June 1937, P 349-3) 

13. The tenns quoted b> him from the Vftja Prftti.( jjy 

are not deoisire, in absence of any deSmte opinion on thaohroaolo- 
gioai reladons b3tw33a th> A<t&dhy&yl and the Vhje: (See 

beforej footnote No i). S)3 Paul Thi th) idmUty of the 



Aud&harailika or illubtratjve ternib fcum the thiid tjpe 
ot our claesifioation of Samjfiae. Here one form of the class 
is taken by the way of illustration and is made to made to 
stand for the whole class, e, g. Nodi (I-iv-3)'^ ; Ghi (I-iv-7) 
BahuvriU (ll-ii 23); Krt (IIH-93); Kftya (111-1-96). Such 
terminology may have been not unknown to Pg^ini, for we 
find the term Kurvant used for the present participle forms 
in the BrShraapa texts,*® 

Pipini lays down a bfttra (1-4-1) wherein we are told 
that some technical teriHH exclude each other For example, 
Anu, Prati, Pari etc. cannot be designated <is uposarga 
(l.iv-59) and KarniapraVac.inTyu (l-iv-90) at the same 
tirne’^ But where such an exclusion of techniail terms is 
not desirable and the .same form is to be designated by more 
than one technical terra, Papiui takes recourse to a special 
procedure by adding the word cha. Thus the forms given 
above art ilc'ignated both as upasarga and gati. This is 

made possible by constructing and arranging Sixtras in such 
B way as rwm; fiktrnftff (I-iv-59) and (I-iv 60). 


V&rtik«!r&ra' (Ind. Gcilt IV-2) Th * ISk-UutrM also h*i 

Ruahkr^fitna tenu^ tis for (71, 77), for 

(140). Blit 806 Bamell (P IV of the introduction) ‘‘There ero 
aeveial indioetions in the $k-Unti« ihet it lias been rerieed by 
P&timi'i rule*.*’ 

14. It should however be noted thst the term* are only 

partly illustrativa They ill ustrati onl> i-omlingsud l-ondmg stems* 
while eooording to the stltrss (I-it-5, 1-i\ -7) they dcHignatr a-ead- 
ing and u-onding stems also. 

It. Bee befdre. 

16 Those oc'OuniDg between (l^iv-1) tod (Il.ii-30). See the Mshft* 

bhif ya (I-ir>l) fora detailed mention and ioterrelation of these 
SsAjfits 

17 Consequently f fu the settotice * ^ ^ $ 1 % tho sntrh 

(^in-iii-66) osnnot be eppUed. 



desire to incorporate in his work many techni- 
cal terms, which perhaps could not be overlooked -due to their 
traditional force and prevalent use, has led in some cases to 
much complication. We may take, for example, the term 
upasarjam. This term as defined in ([-u-43) is employed 
for those constituent words which always form the first part 
of a compound (Sutra II-ii-30). But, according to another 
stitra (I-ii 44) the same term is used for those constituent 
words which may form the lact part of the compound (e. q, 
in the word is an upasarjana)^ 

Papini himself was aware of this anomaly and therefore ex- 
pressly states m Cl-ii-44) that the second type olupasarjana 
does not concern itself with the ijuestion of precedence in a 
compound. The use of this term appears still more compli- 
cated when we see that, in (Vl-2-56, 104), P§mni terms the 
primary noun of a Taddhita-formation as Upasarjana\}^ 

Another technical term involving anomaly and compli- 
cation IS pnda. According to the Siitra (I-v-14) it 
IS used for a complete word-decleusioiial or con- 

jugatioiial (ftw-u) . Indeclin-ibles (wwr*l) being 
regarded a^ having dropped their case endings (Tl-iv-82) rany 
also be reason ibly termed a!, Padc/. Carrying this analogy 
of indeclinables further, we miy term the constituents of a 
compound aLso as Pada (lI-iv-71 )'*. But the 800]ie of the 
Saihj&i '8 Widened and complicated, when we see that it is 
applied to the 7mre stems of some^® declensional endings as 


18. Heu Faddogoii: Studies un y&nini'a grammat. P 29 

The interpretation of thet'e tx\o eutraaa prosenta loiuo dilBwiItj Aocord- 
ing to the oommeiitatoro, M’e hare to interpret the word 'enWIwfiT 

” 'f it were In gtnettve plural (in Vl-ii 86}^eud LodtilT^ 
fiiuguUr(in VI-u>104) 

19, “A cotdponnd in its totality is flevet Called cf . {Vlll-it-l, 8) 

K*ddegOD P- 35s Accordfog to (I>ii«i6) it it a 

80 . l!hOM ooTtted by 
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vvrfJIas to the finished j arms with the declensional endings 
affi’ced e.(f, the word as well a*! the mere stem 

(m ) [s called 21 Similarly u stem before' 

cert 1 in secondary suffixes < and n-ending stems 

before certain sTtJTWfgJTfiTJr are designated as Pada^^. This 
ambiguous use of the terms for two entirely different thing-. 
IS no doubt illogical and raises complications, 2'^ but PSnini 
allows this with a \ijvv to economy. Because the term has 
got double Use, — for both stem, and corajilete form - the 
Sutra, containing this leiir, can be applied in both the ca-cs 
(e (/. we dro)) in Noin. Sing Trm and aho ni Inst, dual 
by (he same SQtra (8-2-7 ), we change to ^ in Nom. 
Sing, (optional form for and aho ui Inst, dual 

But It 1- obvious that except on the ground 
ot economy (which of course, iiuphes hire 

this procedure of employing a technical term for double de- 
signations is (onfusing and unscicutilie. 

We may refer here to another diffxult} m the use of 
some Siriijnas. The terms, and 

are soiuenmes^'' cm]>lo\ed in uoiitei imical sense. The term 
is defined as <i femmme stem, ending ai long T and u 

21 K thi' trtatineiit ot as 111 the Padapi^t^iA due 

to 1 Ills'* !Uit the fftOt that the Padapatha does nol acparati ^uoh 
oudm^H from fomunno tteina iii lonj; \ofvilii, nor from masculue 
H-Oinllllg sums, pitSOMt*, diduultk'h 

2^ Tho Btcii' tho iorm >8 a Hence, ^ ii 

dropped (VIII iu7) rimularli. dropped in live ft»rm 

23 \Vli> do wo not appl\ (Vill-i\ 0 the form 

regarding the ntem (to\-l7) * It wasp' 

moot such dithonliu s tliat the luttn oomrnoniator'j had to dehne 

viii-iv-i) as f^f(rTTR(Sief3rf^rf»Tr% 

(tliat 18 Lh frfrr<n^ '’*< a’t •’“a *'a ai itHolf 
iimi--hcr whieli li.i“ lot not^ ^ or ^ 

(^fim) Sjc tho coinuiPiil. on tho 

Tho dofinod lu (I-iv 42) la iiBod m th - sonao of fjRST 

I 

(1II-1-17)* Tho drtiucd ni (II-ui 49) is need in thf 


24 
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by the Siltra (I-iv-3) ; and is used in this technical sense in 
(7-3-107), But in ; it is used in its non-technical 

^ sense and stands for its own form and the names of rivers ; 
and in (v-iv-1 10), it is used in its non-technical sense, but 
unlike (Il-i 20), does not stand for names of rivers*®. In 
(6-i-68) the technical term is used in a gender diffe- 

rent from that of its own (see I-ii- ll)'^*’. 

With these .iitroducnirN remarks about the technical 
terms used by I’ayini, we proiiose t«> giVe a list of his 
teehnical terms, with rele\ai\t refeit-nces to their occuirenees, 
differences in meanings, if an\, their eoiihutent or otherwise 
employment m the A.-.tSdh} ayi, and their comparison wdth 
the terms of the Nirukta and the PratisSkhya texts. 

sense of calling from a diflfanoo (I n-33) 7’he 

detintil in (l-iv-45) is iiso<i in the eenge of subaUno*^' 

(II-iv.13) 

25 Bso ^hf‘ comment on ihos*' Btitras 

26. Bee Pahate ‘The stnuture of th * \9tftdh_\a\i' P 59 6l 
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APPENDIX. 

Technical terras of the AstftdhyiyT. 

Abbreviations : — 

qr* SB 

q(o m* SB q(4>irirAqri<m (Ed. by M. D. Sastn 

Allahabad 1931) 

^ sn* = (Ed. by VeAkatarama 

Sharma, Vidyabhushapa, Dm- 
versitv of Madras 1930) 

?ir, !n» b: (Ed by Venkata- 

litna Sharma, Vidyabhusbapa, 
UmverMty uf Madra^ 1934). 
arv. ar* = iro^siTf^p^ (Ed Yishwabandhu 
Sa^tri Punjab UmvirhUy 19i3) 
3= (Ed. Lak>braai?a Swarup, 

Punjab I nneriit} 1927;. 

The nurals'rs ludieutt : ~ 

til «n«, «Tvan<», IT^ and 
in q(. in , and 
in m., tivinij and 
in in., •rvqm and 
and mwi. m., ^ and ^ 

«nf — 

qT» defines It in I-iv-13 

But It IS not used in its technical >,en^e in the .'■utras (III.ni-81 ; 
Vi-u-70). The commentators inbrpret the word in the 
sense of m (_II-iii-20). (8-10) use- the word rathe 

sense of ‘limb’ (^Wnnr^). ?t. m (2 1- 1) h.i.s the word in the 

sense of ‘a part of, not indefiendent’ iF4Tnr^). Its 

meaning is not clear m m* (24-o). 
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Thus we s.^e that ir« (lehiu‘(l tJie word to frive it a technical 
meaning, but also used the word ni the non-technical sense 
in accordance with its usage of the time. 

arf^or — 

It is defined lu tto (I-iv-45), but used in its non-techni- 
cal sense (a ni the Sutras (V-m-4>; JI-iv-l5). qwssifB 
(1-1-23) refei s to both the uses, techmcul and non-technicjd. 
Wl ifT. (2-2-4) uses the ^^o^d (in the coni|>ound WflT- 

in the sense of a graraiuatieal relation. 

Those words are defined by iJT* in (I-ii- 2.0/30;. 91* iTTo 

(1-108/9) and m (1-38/9) define the term m identical words, 
9ir?T 5rT» (1-1-19; 1-1-4) uses them without defining. fsTo 
(4- .5) mentions as and as 

m. (3-1) takes as nujilynig aintm (Wgf5rmwJitfn*Tsf 
— 75^twrr«7) and is srjlniTST. ( I - 1 1 15) 

uses these words in the neuter gender; in other works, it is 
used in the masculine wilder 

O 

TT. defines U in ([ i-<S) and it is used in (he tt^'hnical geiise 
in (l-ni-2). But (he mode of pronouncing^ the indicatory 
letters as nasals being not oliseiwed, the coniinentators 
say ’TrMhll:'. TJm ^ (VlJl-3-4) !ip|X'iirs to 

indicate that an follow «*d an (?), but the 

commentators interpret as mo 

(1-14) uses this term for the last consonant of a and uses 
the term ;i-3t) , 4/80) lor a nasalized \owel; tl. Jn’(5-27) 
for the last consonant of tlie and (5/31 ) for a nusaliy,cd 
\ owel also, m m. (1-75) defines u as 
(while m. has srww: for ^W;). 

«n. defines it in (J-iv-24.31). It Is an (self 

explanatory term). The separation may be physical or mental 
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aocordin^ to Hence the examj)le can be 

brought under its use. In all the cases, where <rT» uses this 
term, its technical sense is kept in view. 

— 

tlT. (1-161), and (^. at. 1/54) difine this term 
, but at. (I-ii 41 ) defii'i s it in terms of aji?, whu h fils 
in with his scheme of fe?Tq;?TB Fuither at. uses this term for 
a suffix only (at*nt), but arr^r texts use it more comprehe.,- 
sively (a monosyllabic word). In (1-79) and <Tio 

(1-2-41), the term is used in th" masculine gender, but 
strangely enough the ^ '^G 1-G8; uses the term in the neuter 
gender. iTT. ai (1-151) also u^es the word in the neuter 
gender. 

and _ 

at defines anaRrT in 6-1-5} and aiwim in (G-1-4) In 
all the oases, the w’ord - are used in technical sense 
(3 3-14) Uses the term as in ato^ but dtx‘S not define it 

C’f (11-91, 93) f^o (2-2) uses WRim as reduplica- 
tion ,aiid as ‘reduplicaied’ — while at, uses arwjifT fer 

‘first’ of the rejiea ted forms and stwrer for ‘both’ of the re- 
peated forms 

ar» defines It in (1-1-110). ato 1-15) and jn» 

(14-15) u->e the term in the same sense, but do not define it. 

'8-9) uses the word m the seii'e 'they end’. 

3(5qq _ 

ato (1 1-37-41) gives H detiiution of the temi. It is an 
Its etymological significance is shown m the lines — 

In all the cases of its oi'ciirreiue, the ttrra is used in its 
technical sense m* (3-1-2; (3-2-7) does neither define 
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nor enumerate it, bu . usea the term in the Pftflinian sense. 
The terra is uo. se^in in JTT# and (1-1) refers to 

fi)r<IT^8, which' are included in the list of by . 

(1.1-37) 

CTTo defines it in (1-4-100, 1-4-99) o (3-4-7) 

giv^es another viinaiu and These terms 

are «F^R?fs 
- 

«n® defines it in (8-1-2) as the ‘last’ of the reputed 
forms (cf: srf« (1/146) uses the word for ‘both’ 

of the repeated torms «Wo STT# 3-. -5; knows 
In all the cases of its occurrence, *n« uses it in its technical 
sense. 

1 ^ — 

Being an teiin *t. ?T:, which disappears), it is 
an indicating Utter and is peculiar to ‘Tr** 9\stein of grammar, 
Jt should be disunguisiied foim (a short fVrr. as in 

4-l-6o) and (a iioid as in 5-3-4). 

(S ee 

3W — 

<no defines It in (1-1 -65). f^o (2-1) and «ro|o (2-1-16) 
use the term in the Pa^jiinmn sense, but do not define it 
(1/92) and ^i* jtt (1-35; dtfine trpvrr in the teiniH 
of but following bis scheme of R[^^B,-defirK8 ^it 
in the terms of sr? . 

— 

710 defines it in (3-1-92) and always uses it in its techni- 
cal sense. The term does not occur in other works. 

— 

This term is defined bj Tio in (1-4-59) and is known to 
fto (1*3; 5*5), but ^o does not mention ftw and JH, ww* 
Vr* (1*10-12) uses the term, but does not define it. 
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(1-16) enunierateb only 1 1 of the qro definition 

is Bi^ecific, as it rebtricts ilie s-aipeof to'fwqiqVr’- 

See the introduction for its defininonh 

^ - 

in* defines it in { 1-4-12), but ubcs n in a non-technical 
sense (‘an action’) in the ^ (qt* 8/1/27) See *IfT3TT«q on 
(1-1-23). f5r* ;l0-8) uses , he word in un ordinary wiifep (‘do- 
in{^’), Ito JTo (2-34) refers to it as tqqhtm , *t*n 

cf; HfU T Kq ‘itJtqwwwqTH^fWin^igjr^rsT^Mtf 5i*fr 

IT trar fI-i-1-1) 

«n» defines it in (1-4-54) isT* (5/21; 3-11' n^es the word 
in the seii'e of Moer, .i»ent' (its oriiniary ^en'«e) 

^ — 

It N defined in (qt* 1-4-49), but is u^ed in the sense of 
‘ftqi’ 111(1-8-14, 8-8-48). Ste on the In 

the derivation ot = H5qi ^ ^ ) 

in I-iv-83 and in f^* (2-2S, 7-8 etc.' the sen^e of fciF 
(function) IS clearly seen. 

An term (f-|-%n^= used in w*r* m* 

a-l-lO) and fto (1/14; 2/8) 

fW- 

An term (f-l-qqq = 



Defined in (qr« 1-4-60). But it is used in its ron-techni- 
cal sense in the stltras (1-4-52; 3-1-28). ftc il.7, 20) uses 

the word in its non-technical sense ‘^oinpr’. «nre jtto (1-1-11) 
uses, however, the term in its twhmcal sense 

Defined in qt* (1-1-2) is used in its non-technical sense 
n the ^ (2-2- Itt (3/13) uses it in non-technical sense, 
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Defined in (<TTo 1-4-11). But the word is used as 
in (6-3-11). 

— 

Defined in («n* -1-1-162) But it used as in 

(6-3-4g; 8^. 

- 

Defined in («n« 1-1-22). ft is used in its techiiiad sense 
in (6-3-17). In (8-2-22), it i^ used as In (3-2-70), 

it is used as while in (4-2-29) it is 

— 

Dt^'fined in v^o 1-4-7), ih an term- so far jih 

steins lire concernt^d, but ^vhen its sphere extended 
to tatems also, if l^ purely an artificial term. Jn all 

the places of its occurrence, tht‘ term is used m its technical 
sense. 

I- 

Defined in (^r* as a teclnnoil tiTm, i. is consis- 

tently used in its technical sen^c. 

— 

Defined in qi» (1-1 64) as a tf'clinicai term, it is always 
used in its technical sense. 

51^5 — 

Thouj^h not defined, it is used (on account of the 
4-1-76) for a noninial f-uflBx. (2-2, 3) and «T*ro 

srto (1-2-12) use the terra in the technical sense, 
dsii^ — 

Defined in »n«» (4-1-174), it is used for certain nominal 
suffixes. The ^ (2-4-62) illustrat(‘s the term. 

5 ^ — 

Defined in (qio 2 -2-29) as a techmcal term; it is used in 
•r«T» in* (3 4-2) also in its technical sen-se, f^* (7-4) however, 
uses the \vord in the sense .‘a .ipiir’. 



Defined in (2-1-23) as a technical term. The word 
Is obviously an term. But the form ‘%3’, being 

an example of the wpflft compound cannot be, strictly 
speaku^, an illustration of 

Defined in «n« (1-8-1) is used in its technical sense in 
ft* (1-20; 2-1; 2-2) and «i* (1-1-11), 

51 ^ — 

Defined in tt* (1-4-3, this term is for 

feminine stems and Ifftn for sww. The ^ (1-4-6) 
extends its scope to feminine stems ending in short |[and 
In the ^ (4-4-1 11; 8-3-89; 5-4-110), the term is used as 
and in (2-1-20) it is aied for the words meaning 
‘river’ or ‘a river*. 

— 

Defined in (1 4-56) which is an the term 

18 mentioned in «nio in® (1-3-4/5), and ft» (l-l, 1-8; 4-17; 

1 - 4 ). 

^ — 

Defined in 'IT* (1 -1-26) It is neither an nor 

an it is difficult to account for its length, if it 

is a purely i > R w<i yi. 

«W — 

See the introduction for the two types of In 

(3-3-16), the word is a root. It is in (3-2-23). , 

vr« (1-1-18) uses it in the sense of a ‘word*. %• (18-8) uses 
^ in the sense of but in ( 16-17 ) uses the term in the 

sense of *a word’ also. 

Defined in v* (l-l-ll) ff. m* has mry, which also 
means uncombinable final vowels. The same in UT* (1 — 
92/98). Being concerned with the relation of to 

the mftimv texts think of the word ^ coming < 
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after it. fir* C2 — 26) does not appear to know its tedmical* 
sense. 

Defined in 'T* (1-2-45/6) is not used by the in%» texts 
which use earlier ternif' denoting general grainmationl func- 
tions. e. g. ?Tm (noun), «T^ (word), (Vocative). 

Defined in (in« 2-2-23) is an 

»?- 

As a it is definad in in** (1-4-18). But in (5- 

2-138/9; the word is a sulBx of type. 

5 ^— 

Defined in »Ti» (4-1-163), the term is used in its techni- 
cal sense in the ( 1-2-65; 4-1-90). Bur m (2-1-61; 
6-4-13.3; 4-l-77\ the word is used as alao. 


An 3P^43yr. It defined in tio (1-1-6'J). mo 

(1-1-20; 2 1-1; 3-4-7), <6-22; 3-lS), ^mo (1-57) and 

4r« in» 1 141) all kno^^ and use the term. It is only in 
mo that a fine distincnon is made for grammatical purpose 
between 5fhl and . 53, 3*1. 

— 

Defined in ( 1-4-104) the term is used in (2— 1) 
also- Till' w* Jn» (2-1-2) also knows it- 

Delinud in «n» (1-1-13), thi word is used as iu 

(7-1-157). According to on (4-1-166), the tennis 

sytxniymoub with ntaf (another lechniad (erm). 

Defined m mo (1-1*1), the word U used as in 

(5 1-47). It IS an term, meaning ‘increment' (of the 
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Defined in (<n* l-l-i4). The word is used in the popu- 
lar sense ‘six’ in (6-16; 6/2/136'. m* uses it in the 
popular sense in (1 — 9) and as w*^*!^* in t? -21* ft* does 
not know its technical sense. 

— 

Defined in (1-1-23) the term is used in the sense of 
‘a numeral’ in «!?• (5-2-41 1 5/2/47). 

Defined m (^» 1-1-45) i*- ati and known al- 

re^d}- in the time of Therefore, a Ion*' term was ad- 

mitted by in hie system. 

— 

IX'filHJcl m (ilf* 2-3 49), iisa V^<x’Jitive sin^ular^ the term 
H uised III Us fwpulitr sense in ^n« (1-2-33). cf wftwr on 

(1-2-33) I ^ 

I 

— 

lU-fiiusl m t|T» (1-1-7) m terms of fw , Inn 4i* sn* 
(1- 37), Wt* art* 1-4S) define u m t<Tms of In 

(5-1 38) It tb used m a non-te<'hnic«l seiibe (iHr^ft;-tq»^»w: 

vrAwt gan y r q ^ o :). 

Defined in 1 1-1-42/3). lis leneib mdii^ns that it nas 
already in vogue in •TT^’s tunes. As the forms in Nom. and 
Obj. plural (neuter) and m the first 5 r.ist^-iuidings ar»' strong 
forms (full forms, the lerm is 

— 

Defined in 1-1 9) *t* in* (1-43) adds 

also for m* (14—22) uses the word in the 
*enB6 of as distinguished from <rfd (cf . }» 
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— 

Pefiuerl ill mo (1-4-109). sr* (2 — 1/2) uhos it in the 
Miuse of wo m© (1-1-2) does the sauu*. m* >|io 

(1 — 155) lakes ‘jonunj;? of the last with the initial as 

definition Ijiys etuphasi& ou continuous (unbroken) use 
ot letters, 

- 

Defined in mo (2-4-2) Of all srifilww texts, only We 
m « (2-4-2) us(l^ it, but without defining it. The 'im%W on 
(7-ii-95) quotes another variant of the where the word 
IS used ill the feminine gender. 

— 

m* defines u as WTfTT of and with the first 

half as and the remaining wgm^ i|lo mo (3—3,6) 
refers to other opinions as to the proportions of and 
**5mw. The term is tri*ated in ffomo (1 — 40), m* aro 
(1— 110) and (1—16). 

Defined in mo (1-4-55), the term is used in the non- 
technical sense also, e , in (2-3-23, 5-3-26). 



4»M'(5]!f(H.OGICAL OBsillVATlOlJS ON BAlt- 

*SKRtT: s. 0. li & «a AND MIDDLE INDIAN 

e & o. 

[Db. k. Goda Varma m. a., Ph. D* (London)] 

1. L'he (:^>jeot o£ thia paper is to investigate into the 
phonetic principles underljing the evolution of Sanskrit 9,6, 
Ai'4k 4a, and also to prove, on the strength o£ evidencaa 
Iroaa the Ora vidian Languages, the existence ol short e A o 
in the actnal pronundation of the Middle Indian- 

Sanskrit 9, 0, ii & lu. 

The fact that the ancient Indian grammarians have 
given the name of Gupa ‘ to o and 0, of Vrddhi * to ii and 
iu, of Sandhyakfiras ^ to o, 0, ii and iu in general and 
of Samihirikiaras ^ co Si and iu in particular, is itself cal* 
colated to ^uggest that each of the above sounds is the 
phonetic evolution of different combinations. 

Sanskrit e, o, gi A iu •xAratan Tautostixabic 
ay, av, ij S. iv. 

3. li ha'' been ehtablishcd by philogists that the San. 
vkiMt '•‘(undN Under <li''Cussion go back, in certain instance)', to 
Indo-European diphthong)^ as shown below — 
fi <, Tantosyllabic aj,, ei, and oL 
0 Tautos^dlabic au, eu, and ou. 
ii <s.TautosyUabic ijL, SL and bL 
iu <v Tuutusyllaoic iu, 9u, and Ou. 

1< The Indo-Kuropcan diphthongs which gave rise 
tu Sanskrit 0, 0, ii and iu are, besides, seen to have re- 
mained as ay, av, iy and iv iri Aryan ’’ after the change of 

1 Ptaka, l.|iy S : ‘uMAgiUMb*. 

S Ib , 1., i, 1 . ‘Vr^dhirMak’. 

a VSjauMyi PrKlifi&khya, I. 45 : '^andliyAlifaMin psnai) . 

4 PAteSfili.tin Paaini, L, {, 4S : *iHiaT«iakQ Minaiiar*« •r«aii . 

5. Ur. Uriiginina, ‘Oompftrstivo Qnuiiiuar of the Imln-OeriDanm Ltn- 

guagw*, trkiiilatad from the Oerotku Joseph Wright, Vol. i, 
pp, 49, 18. 



iudo'Earopean e and a to a, and 5 and 5 to I- The'Ajyali 
ay and av have produced Sanskrit 6 and 6 * while iy and 
iv have remained as such although these latter exhibit a 
further change to §i and au. ® 

5. The only possibility of Aryan ay and av having 
changed to ? and 6 in Sanskrit is by the palatal y and the 
labial v influencing the preceding vowels, making them there- 
by ey and ov and the subsequent elision of the semi-vowels 
with the compensatory lengthening of e and o, by reason of 
both the vowels and the semi-vowels being of the same 
place of articulation. 

6. That and ov will jtroduce 5 and 6 through the 
elision of the hcmi-vowtls mid the compensatory lengthening 
of the vowels, cun be illii'tnited by the tollowing examples 
from Malayajaui, 

lyaluka > eyaluka ^ eluka *to be proper, to ciiotain 
ceyti ^ceti ^news.’ 

viyarppu > veyarppu >verppu ‘.-.wear * 

cuvatu >cuvatu >cotu "x ‘footmark.’ 

cuvappu '>eovapj-u '>c6ppu ‘the red colour ’ 

tuvar'an^ tovai'an'^toran ‘fried vegetable dish.' 

Notf : —For ihe assimilation of a to preceding e and 6 
(7. iSanskri*. hareva and vispSva from 

hare ava and visnS ■ ava reb[>eotivel}. 

7. 1 5 remaii)‘' to be c'cplainod why Aryan 5y and iv 
have not suffered a ( hauj^c to c and 6 although there is tlic 

1 Art an av tullnwH b> y M iM nav ya doew not tieOome 0 in SnoskrU, 

iinco a tond^noy to oioar tho prw«diiig Hyllablea with when* 
ov< r the group y> ocmirred wm not iQtverMl 8«6 SiddlietwAra 
Varma, ^Critical Studies m the Phonetic Ob««»rvatin(it nf Indian 
GramiDariftiiH’^ p. 78 

2 See Uhleobeok, Mannai of Sanskrit Phonotica/ p. 
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palatal y and the labial v following the vowel fl. The 
reason for the preaervarion of 3 in Sanskrit of the Aryan 
diphthongs 3y and 3v is to be sought for in its length, in 
as much as long vowels are less liable to phonetic change 
than short vowels. Attention may be drawn in this oon- 
uection to the opening of i and u of the initial syllables in 
colbquial Malay! lam ' when there is an open vowel in the 
succeeding syllable, while T and Q under the same conditions 
do not exhibit the change ; — 

i^a, eta ‘place, interval of time or space' ; i^val, e^val, 
‘anything borrowed’ j ila, ela ‘leaf’ ; ki]aram, kelai^am 
‘height’ ; cii^ava, cei*ava ‘scraper for coooanuts.’ 
utavi, otavi ‘help’ ; urakkam, orakkam ‘sleep’ ; 
ula, ola ‘furnace in forge’ ; kuta, kota ‘umbrella’ ; tu^a, 
tota ‘the thigh’. 

Contrast with the above, Tra ‘reed’ ; cT^a ‘a kind of 
eatable leaf’ ; pT)a ‘rheum of the ejea’ ; Qma ‘dumb’ ; 
ktlvalam ‘the Bilva tree’ ; ittvata ‘a timber measure 1/6 of 
a tllmai'am or 2i square inches’ which do not show the 6 
and G change in pronunciation- 

8. Similarly a coming after the initial Voiced stops of 
toe IndO' Aryan loan words in Maby3]am is pronounced a 
though writteu a * while the above change is not observable 
when A follows. 

9. It can therefore be inferred that it is the short or 
long nature of tlie vowel that has been responsible for the 
palatalisation or labialization on the one hand, or the pre* 
servation ol the vowel on the other. 


1 Cf. B80S , Vol. viii, p^rt 4, p- 966- 

2 S* Qo Ut%rnia, ^TIiq ohAQgo of a toe in tha lado-Aryan Loan 

wordaol vii. 2 and 3^ p. 


Sanmkit &, 0, li dstu in Sandhi. 

UK, this^ aeetion» I propose to deal with Saaakrk 
e, wd lu that have resulted independently in Sanskrit 
frona. 8i.and*S + C-or Sui-rospcciively, 

and: to dmw attuition to the phonutio principles that have 
been bBOH^t to play in their subsequent developments. 

IL When a ia followed by the platal i or the labial 
u it cannot be the palatal or the labial character of the 
followin®' vowel alone that is at the bottom of the chanffc 
o&a to e or Ob Should the palatal or labial luiture of the 
foUbwin^ vowel be alone the influencing factor, there is no 
reaeoo why^ f i.an(l4iJ-l-9*al80 should change to 6. and 0 
respaetfvely, as such a change is against the phonetic pheno. 
manon pointed out previously. * 

12. It may bj remarked that when two vowels oome 
together, it is the openness or the closeuehs of the vowels 
oonoemed that is likely to contribute more than any other 
fuctocs- towards their further changes. 

19. In combinHUons iike-5+?‘and-S+S>» therefoBB, the 
succeeding close vowels T and S must have naturally assi* 
milated the preceding open vowel, irrespective of its length 
or shortness, and made it or 6 as the case may be. The 
possibility of the vowels * and S forming second membars 
of diphthongs bscoming y and v has been demonstrated' by 
philologists ^ Thus S f I and S i-S will become ^ and ^ 
respectively, the preceding I being influenced by the fol- 
lowing close vowalb, and subject to the principle of sound 
change already explained in para 6, ty and Sv may exhibit 
a further change to P and 6. 


1. Of. above, par« d for Arjao long a folio by y sod ▼ n sigy 
snd av remaining aa ai and au and nbort « by y sihI 

▼ a j and sv obangiOg to % sod 0 in fisnikrii. 

Sr Bfugmsan, ^ompsfstive €ksHHosr« Is4o4tsrmsnls 

LatKgQaf<M V<d* I,p. 101 where * ft* ln|Md bgekl^ 

surlier ’Wwio-i-t*. K109.) 




14. The reason for the Aryan 8 followed by y or ts 
remaining vnthout change N\hile Sanakrit..! followed by 
T or ^-lias changed to f or 0 will be evident im the light 
of the above diacuBsions. 

15. We will next oonaifler how 8i and in have resulted 
from — 5 + e — or 9i , and — St 5 — or iu - in Sanskrit, 
When we reinejnber tint Sanskrit fi, 5, 8i and iu go back 
to ay, av, iy and Sv of the Aryan, it will lie seen that when 
— fi Aft— (jr ai~, and — i &5 — or Su — eonibiiie, the 
real elements that constitute the eonlbmation‘^ are a« noted 
b*'low • — 

-3-e -5 , ay. 

-t + it- = - 5 + iy- 
-5 + 0 = -5 av- 
-t in-^-S + iv- 

In the above osc-,, j o<*mbining with 5 of the first 
member of [the -ucceeding tiiphthong" will oontraet into i 
(li iniiri" only) ‘ and being jouie<l to the following y or v 
will province ay md iv. Jii-t as the Aryan diphthongr iv 
and iv hav'e jjns'ed iito Si .iiul iu in closi^d ■syllable'-, the 
above iy .iiid Sv resulting in Sandhi ha\e also moved to ii 
and Su when folhoved by ootisouant*-, 

16. An imfHirtaiit oliHervation tbai has Co be made in 
this connection is that 5. Si and Su m Sandhi have to be 
regarded as phoneiic chunge^ that have taken place subfle>. 
quunt to' the shift of the Aryan diphthongs to f, 0. ii and 
iu; for, exterjiu) Sandhi is always found to lie optional, 
taking place only when there is extreme joxta position, while 
the changes relncing to the Aryan diphthongs are invariabie 
and regular. Attention may also lie drawn to the fact that 
in the ^vuda we come across instances of hiatus but not 
a single instance of Aryan Taulosyliabtc ay, av, iy and iv 
without showing the change 3, 5, ii and iu. Farther 

1* Pftomii V!t i. 101 ; MTaroQ dirglia^ ' Aod * 

PrftUAak^tyat 1* &7: 'dTlsUran 

t« Arooldf p. 70* 



Sanskrit 6, Bi and Bu which could be traced back to the 
ludo-European are oon^dered as single inseparable soiinds 
quite unlike the sounds that evolve in Sandhi in the pro* 
nunciation of which there is in the consciousness of the 
speaker the duality of their component parts. 

17, It is impossible for twosiiigli' vowels in oonibinution 
to become 5, Bi and Bu unless these soundn have previ- 
ously developed m the language in ^ome way or other and 
have been popularly established. The Indo-European diph- 
thongs may be said therefore to have paved the way for the 
origin of Sanskrit e, 0, Bi and Bu in Sandhi. 

IS. The observations of the later Indian grammarians 
that the place of articulation for and Bi is KapthatBlu ‘ 
and that for 5 and Bu is Kapthfistba ^ will, on close exami* 
nation# be found to lack in scientific precision. It is now 
admitted on all hands that Sanskrit and 0 are unitary 
sounds • and c is palatal and 0 labial. On the other hand 
Bi and au, as evidenced from their pronunciation, are com* 
pound vowels, 3i bjing KapthatBlu and Bu Kaptb^^stba, 
combiuiiig as they do B and y or B and v. Although the 
fact has bjen no’’ed correctly by KStyByana m the two 
sutras ‘icayeSi.stilau’ * (i, c, ch, j, jh, fi, y, fe and S have 
palate as their plac?) arid ‘aikfraukSraydh kapthyB ptlrvi 
mStrS tBlvOsthaybruttarB' ^ (for Si and Bu the first mitrB is 
guttural and the second that of palatal and labial respec- 
tively), the commentator Uwapi is found to labour under a 
misconception when he says ‘an^naiva kram(^.Ua ekfiraukSrau 
vyBkhyfltau' (in like mtuiner and 5 are to be construeil). 

t. See Siddh&nUkeumudi, ander P&aioi, I., i, 9 ; ‘ftiUilob fcaathatalw. 

2 . Ib>, ‘OdeatOll keothOBtham.’ 

3. UThitney, ‘Senekrit Srenimw’. p. 12. 

4 V&jeaeueyi Pr&ti4&khye, I 60 

5 . Ib., I. 73. 



AIao the name SamShilrikfaraa j^ven to ii and in in parti* 
C’j]ar oE the Sandhyaksaras 5, ii and iu by ancient gram- 
marians, goes to indicate that the pronunciation of the com- 
bining elements wna more marked in them than in 9 and 9 
which had already become unitary sounds at the time. 

ii and iu m Secondary derivatives. 

19. In addition to the ii and iu having an Indo-Euro- 
pean orii.dn and ii and iu which liave developed indepen- 
dently in combinations of vowels and diphthongs, we come 
across, in Sanskrit, many instances of ii and iu occurring 
in the initial syllables of s -coutlary derivatives with the 
meaning ‘related to’, ‘<‘oiinected with’ or ‘sprung from*. It 
may lie remarked thai this ii and iu do not admit ol being 
explained as the phonetic Uixelopments of tlic simple vowels 
T and a attributed to by ihe Sanskrit gramiuartans in the 
original roots. 

20. .^cholar'> like Streitberg, Bechtel and Hblenbeek 
have shown that the commencement of the vrddhation of the 
vowel in secondars denvatues dates Iwick to the liidoEuro- 
pean pi^riod Bnigmiimi says Although the particular 
forms that furnished the ivp* for this category of nouns 
(like imitra-s ‘liostik ’ fromarattra-e ‘foe’, tninas-a^i 'related 
to the mind’ from rnaniis-'mifid’, sivitra-s •-prang from the 
sun' from -!ivitar-‘snn' , Siindhav-a-s ‘sprung from the 
Indus’ from slndhu-s Iiidii’' ) in Aryan, and »he origin of 
the Vrddbi-strcngthcning. which (Kviirs also in other deri- 
vative nouns, an* still undi-<’overod. yet it i.«, at least 
prohablf ihat thr cins.s look it.- rise in sucli o-stem.s 
(Aryan a-) •«- hid mi*lergoiic a nuslificatton of meaning 
similar to that winch wc find in the epithetised coiD|iounds, 
and that o- was then addesi to other stem- in imitation of 


I. Sen Straitborg, I<lg birwhcngim .t, w)(| ; B««htol 176; Uhbu 

b«ek. P. B, 38, IM tq-. 546 sqq. 




tiiese,” ^ What Brugmann bas done is only to draiv atteh* 
tion to the eimilaritiy hi the development of meaning between 
the secondary derivatives and the epithctiHcd compounds. 
Streitberg observes that the lengthening of the initial 
syllable originally stood m close connection with a collective 
significance as m vSc ‘speech’ and vacah ‘word’; n§l)h ‘clouds* 
and nabb ‘cloud’ and that the same device must have been 
resorted to, later on. to indicate all kinds of relation, * 
Bechtel has noted that the lengthened forms with the diph- 
thongs ii and Su in secondary cltrh’atives enter relatively 
seldom so as to allow vis to go back to the Indo-Ger manic 
period. He also conjectures that the 5i and Su formations 
owe their wide characteristic exteuMon to the iiidnenoe of 
the a vfddhi * although he hai not explained the way in 
which the anological extension has originated. In the 
following paragraphs an attempt made to identify the 
particular types after which the vjddhi forraations with 4i 
and in in initial syllables in S.m-krit have been modcllcii- 

21 It is worthy of note that ditterent gradations ot tlw 
Aryan ay and a\ ol the root syllables ha^c become attached 
themselves to ddferent inflecUd %erbal bases, the purlieular 
phases of ablani bcconiing closely asswiate*! with the parti- 
cular idea ctHivcyed by the whole word and appio^irinted to 
this or that function in connection with it Although it 
may not be possible lU ail cases to traxx: the variations to the 
Indo-European, the fact that a systenintined scries of vowel 
alternation could be noticed in ^all8krlt will h.- clear from 
the table appended below;— 

1 BnigiMnn, ‘A Conipar*li\p Qrftiiuniki of ih< ludo-Cteriuaiiic Lsiifv- 
agps’, Vo! ii , ?! 60 Ip. IJ2). 

2. 8«ci Wk forsoiiuogon, .3, 378 mjq. ‘Uvo Betcun4tro aonnni 
bildnng’ 

8. hochiet ‘Erntga RomprlcuUgsn die V iddhi in dor •se\iad *rmi 
bildaug 


1 . 



I 

IndO'Buropeau 
roote wtth 
meanings. 


strong. 

Lengthened. 

1 Weak 

1 (aooented.) 1 

Weak 

(unaoeented.) 

•i. ‘to go’ 

* 

#ti, ay&ni 

Qllll 

lyftt 

italic 

qeei- *to waste 
* away’ 

kfSta, k^oyoti 

1 

1 

[^9 

kflyat 

cik^iystu^ 

kJei* ^to loelioe 
^or lean* 

frayati 

DB 

Aiiyftt 

afifriyat 

kleu- *to hear' 

A 

frCfyau 

a5raa|it, 

fuirftva 

«rayftt 

fofrnva 

^eoo Ho invoke* 

0K 

juhOti 

juhbva 

hnyat 

jukova 

deo* Ho boro» 

^ vex, affliot, 
deetroy, epoil* 

dOfjati 

adftu|it 

dadgTA 

dayat 

duo^ti 


22. The 8Hme gradaiionH of the root vowel in inhected 
verbal bases may manifest; themselves w ith regard to the 
primary derivatives also, in so far as these latter are formed 
by adding sufBxes directly to the roots cr the elements 
which have come to wear in the language the aspect of such. 
The following examples will show that in primary derivs' 
tives also most of the grades are represented — 


fndo^Bnropeao 

ExaiopI a of Qradiftitoua m l'nii.ary 
llorivativee )n Sanskrit 

roots with 
meaniiige. 

Strong. 

1 Lengthened. 

weak 

Caocen^ed) 

1 

1 weak 

1 (uD aooented) 

el' *to go^ 1 

ayanam 

»}M> 

i)iv&n 

ita- 

qsei- Ho waste 
^ sway* 1 

kf*y*<i 

ski&mah 

k,ioo- 

kyiu- 

j(Ui- Ho laoline or 

A lean* 


Irtyo^ 

frih 

frits- 

kJen* Ho hear* 

n 

Irotram 

IrftTfth 

Imyatuftos- 

iroU- 

gheo- Ho invoke' 

n 

hOmah 

hAvio- 

johnh 

j 

huta- 

bhen- *to be* 

1 

^ bhavanam 


IhQ^ 1 

bhavanani 


1. Indo^SatopMn ruoU quoted in the eUove table are Uken from Eor-, 
Ary»o Roott with thflr BagHeh DerlTUtiTe^’ by J. Baly, v. a* 

S* OrigiuAlly perhApi ke&ymA^ Although r&tumi dertves the word from 
Aod not from kfU (of. PAxiiob VIII, 2, 65 : *k^yO 
word xmy% front a AemAOilo pdnt of Tiaw, be regarded as o gnate with 
kfloa- For Ae eeeond element of long diphthonge often dlaappearing 
medlaUf before oooeonaate (eapeoially n) refer Wnght^ 'OoiuparatlTe 











Of the above alternations by far the moat frequent in 
j^iinary derivatives, is the 8trei\gtUened forw of the root. ' 
The eatne strengthening can be observed to have ;been ex- 
tended in the formation of the causatives also. ^ 

28. As regards the highest form of the stregthened 
grado of the vowel in the initial a^'ilaWes in the seeondaJ^ 
derivatives, it may imoe again be p(iinted out that they can- 
not be the phonetic de\ elo])ment8 of simple vowds. The 
explanation of their occurrence has to lie sought for in 
certain types after whicli they may have been modelled. 
The only places where such strengthened forms are regularly 
employed are the verbs and the primary derivatives. As 
the secondary derivatives, by themselves, are not directly 
related to the root either in ineaning or in orgin, we have 
to fall back upon the primary derivatives as supplying a 
vowel in the strong grade i. e. 6 and 0 from which further 
lengthening is possible, m so far as secondary derivatives 
are sometimes got by sufBicts being added to the stems of 
primary derivatives. The secondary derivatives which are 
in their origin connected with the primary derivative^, have 
in their majority of mstanoes an adjectival vdue indiearing 
connection or relation of varied characUT or that of an 
abstract denoting the (quality expr(‘ase<l attributively by the 
adjective when used in neuter. ^ The following examples 
will make clear the relation Ijeiwcen the primary sp d 
lecoudary derivatives in point of formation and meaning ■ — 

1. Macdun«ll, ‘A Vedio Glranitaar for Studeati,’ p 254. 

2 Cf R. L Turaor, ProceeiliDgfl Aod TmoiMtionii of the Ori^ftiiU 

OoDfereooe p 489. 

WhiDej) ‘A Sa^tkril Qriuimar,* p. 45*6. 



1 

with taeauing. | 

FritDuy 

dorivatiTea* 

Seoemdary 

derivativea* 

a dh- 'to burn* 

•dbSK- ‘fuel’ 

1 aid ha- ‘flame' 

doiu ^ 'give light* 

r%g\ 

ddva- ‘God 

i 

, datva ‘belonging to nr eom« 

1 mg i''Oia Gods/ 

aeid- ‘to know* 

*% 

vdda* 'know ledge' 

1 

1 vkida- ^relating to know, 
ledge' 

e<Uh burBi aliioo* 

n \ 

Of^a‘ ‘the lip' 

1 ao^tha- ‘lip'sbaped* 

kiMi-- *to hear' 

ftrOtra- 'ear 

1 irautra- ‘reiatiog to the ear' 

i 

jeag- ‘yoke’ 

jfOga- ‘the aot of 

yoking' 

I yauga- ‘a €r>llowflr of tile 

1 Yoga e>Htem of philo. 

i aophy/ 

t 


24. The primary fonas as deva-, yOga* etc. being in the 
Aryan day va-, yavga- etc. would give n»o to d&y va-, y&vga- 
ctc. provided the secondary denvatives were differentiated 
from the primary denvarives b} the')engtht*iag of the a of the 
firet syllable and will naturally show the form of daiva-and- 
y»uga- etc. in Sanskrit. The v'fddhation in the form of ii 
and iu in Santkrit may tbns be said to have first origi- 
nated in a lengthening of the n <d the Aryan ay and av o£ 
the accented syllable of the root f^^e^erve<l as aocenteil in 
the primary d(ir>v.irivc8, the leiigthoning U*ing empKned to 
mark the dtirivatives off from the subiUintivc-' 

25, Whatevci iimy bi* the ]»rinciplc governing the 
elongation of the initial n of the 'ul^Uintivus to form words 
of relation t>r ctniiieufion inferred Ui have i>een prevalent in 
the Iiido-EurojK*au, it mnsi be un<lonbte«lly the same prin- 
ciple that underlie-' the lengthening of nr of the ay and av in 
the initial .syllables of the Aryan primarv derivatives. In 
primary derivatives containing a long \owcl in the initial 

I* Htfth the ftTtot dieu* d«iu- have to Ih* asiuuit'd iii the Iitdfv- 

ty o 

Sk« a.id Ut'f Dais. ‘Koi-Vrjati 

Vol 595 fot word» of othpr Indo'Europt^ii Lftiignagt^ iii oiippo^* 

5f •nattmiiiioo 

2. UuAdi^ Ut 4 : Mi|tk(i|(KArtihhfA«thi^n’ 




syllables a Isagtheaiug may notibe of any nne to differeli* 
tiate the secondary deriTatives from them. Hence lee find 
instances of the meaning being particularised by the addition 
of suffixes. Ex- gftyakTya-, nfiyakTya*, pivaklya- etc. 
Subsequently both the lengthening and suffixes to define 
the sense of Ti^hition or connection may have come to be 
used in the secondary derivatives. 

26 On the model of types obtained in the above men* 
tioned manner as d§yvn., yavga-, vjyda- etc. it is possible 
that even when there was no perceptible connection Mrith 
the Aryan ay and av in initial syllables of substantives, ii 
and au came to be used in forming secondary derivatives. 
Ex- 6<Ja- ‘a kind of sheep,’ fiida- 'coming from the sheep; 
kdrala- ‘the country known as KSrala,' Kiirala- d. Klira 
l6ya- ‘s king of the KSralas;’ pdga^da* ‘young;’ piuga^ija' 
‘relating to a boy;’ sSdara- ‘born from the same womb,' 
sSudarya- ‘brotherly or sisterly;’ 

27. In ortler to explain the relation between i and 
assumed by the >iinsknt grammarians to have been the 
vocalism ol the original nxits, and the ii and iu which stand 
in ablaut relation to them m the secondary derivatives, a 
theory had 1 1 he advanced that i and S ileveloped into ii 
and iu. 1 and H attributed by the Indian Grammarians to 
the original root- are, in real 1 1} , obviously only vowels in 
the reduced grade ol an onginully accented B and 6, (Aryan 
ay and au.) When, in >ecoiidary derivatives traceable to 
roots coiitamuig i and U ( according to the Indian conception) 
ii and iu wer ■ ex'^endvelv employed, the same device may 
have manifested itself, through analogy, in forming second- 
ary derivative.s from primary derivativets containing vowel' 
in the the weak grade as well as from nouns without any 
perceptible (-onnection with verbal roots and having m these 
initial syllable i and S. 

28. The following will then represent the gradufti pnv 
cess of the t xtentiori of ii and In through analogy in the 
iccuitdar^' dcnvativ'ce of the various types of aubstantivee j— 



(a) a of initial syllables'^ of Indo-Karopeaii sobstait' 
tives lengthened to 3 in forming secondary derivatives, 

(b) a of Aryan ay and av (Sk. • and 6) in the initial 
syllables of primary derivatives lengthened to i, ay and av 
thereby becoming 3y and 3\' (Sk 3i and in) in secondary 
derivatives The Sanskrit grammarians, because they 
assumed the stnrting grades with i and had naturally to 
equate i and S with 3i and 3u and consequently say that ii 
and in w’ere the strengthened grades of t and 3 . Ex , 


8«iJt»lcrtt rcNit 

1 

j Ind<i-Hurei>e»Q 

Piinmry j 

SeooDdary 


! root i 

i 

doTiTatfYe. j 

deriT^ve 

fliv- to 

dt'iu. 1 


I 

Tid- o know 

ueid- 

1 


vftidft’ 

yuj ‘to 

' i 

1 


Aru- ‘to he«r' 

kloii- 

Arotrft- 

Arftntrs- 


" 1 




(r> p and 0 of the initial svllables of Sanskrit subs* 
tanMve>> winch ar • not sprang from Aryan ay and av have 
shown and in m sacondarv derivatives through the 
analogy of Sanskrit e and o forms (Aryan and av) trace- 
able to the Indo-Krnpean. Ex, 


Substaniivew. 

5iJ'a-‘a kind of sheep’ 

Ksrala ‘the ooumr) 
known as Kisrala’ 


Secondary derivatives. 

3i<Ja-*< ouiing from the sheep’ 

kiirula-Cf' Kiiralsya-'a king 
of I he Ksralas' 


P6ganda-*yountt’ Piuga pda -‘relating to a boy' 

S6dHrH- *born from Mudarya* ‘brotherly nr 

the same womb* sisterly’ 

(d) Sanskrit i and S which were considered as the 
Vowels in the initial syllables of roots by Indian grarams- 
tians, in instances where the simple vowels wen* actually the 




tjiuoed grades of Sk e and 5 (Aryan ay and av) came 
influence i and n of primary derivatives which do not show 
ablaut relation with ? and 6. 

(i) Primary derivatives with T and u showing ablaut 
relation with e and 6 formed their secondary 
derivatives with fii and Su. Ex. diva-‘heaven’ 
‘diiva- ‘celestial’, lipi- ‘writing’, I aipy a- ‘re- 
lating to writing’; bhtlta- ‘any living being’, 
bbiuta* ‘relating to living beings’, Sruta- 
‘sacred knowledge’, §r8utii- ‘relating to sacred 
tradition'. 

(ii) Primary derivatives .with T and S which do not 
show ablaut relation with I and 6 formed 
their secondary derivatiyes with ai and an. 
Ex. Iiidra-, aindr.i- ‘belonging to Indra’; 
T6a-, ai&a- ‘relating to or coming from SiVa’; 
uksan- ‘an ox’, auksa- ‘coming from or belon- 
ging to a bull’ ; tLrjas- ‘vigour, strength or 
power’, Surj.isy.i- ‘a particular style of (■( im- 
position’ 

i.e) ? and of initial syllables of all primary deri- 
vatives becoming ai and §u in secondary derivatives, influen- 
ced m the next stage all substantives with T and u in the 
initial syllables devoid of any coiineition with verbal roots. 
Ex. itihasa-, aitihasa-; kTIa- ‘insect’, kaita- ‘coining from 
an insect’; nlhira- ‘mist’, iiaihaia- ‘produced by mist’; 
attara- ‘north’, Suttara- ‘living in the- northern euuiilry’, 
udumliara-, Suduinbara- ‘coming from the (ree Udumbara’; 
Kumara- ‘t)i»y, youth’, Kaumara- ‘jiuenile’ 

(I) bubstantives having miiial consonant groups like 
nyay.i , vy.igra-, dvira-. and svari^ia- (ejok at and Su in their 
secondary derivativi's, the wovde being perhaps pronounced 
as mvSya-,^ vivagiM*, dvara- and stnarna- as a reeult p( 

t. Wtittnsy, Smskrit Qranjiuw, § 1204 G (p 4^6) 



which they fell together v;ith the types of substaatives mo- 
tioned lu (e) Kx. uaiySyikii-, vSiyiignu, dSiivSra- and 
sSuvar^, 

ShOBTKNINQ of fil ANJ) Su IN PBZMITIVE INDIAN. 

29. Primitive Indian fli and Su .-Aryan Tan to syllabic 
fiy and Sv, and ihe 8) and 5u lesulting from Sandhi in 
SanFkrit havi* been weakened into ei and an. This is evi- 
denced by the cb.uige of Sanskrit 9i and 3u to e and 6 in 
tile Middle India n.' Such a change could have happened 
in the Middle Indian only if there was short a before i and u. 
This M^y he comp'ired wiih groups aya and ava becoming 
c and 6 while iya and Sva remain practicalh unchanged.* 
Tt is probable th.it this weakening of Si and an took place 
in the period closely following the change of Arj'an ay and 
av to e and 6 in PrimiMtc Indian. As long as there were 
ay and ay and av and 5v a distinction between them was 
nec(‘S8ary, but with the reduction of ay and av to e and 6 
there would not be any confusion even if ay and 5v were 
shortened. The weakened a}’ and av j, e. ai and au which 
took the place of Aryan ay and av do not further become 
e and 6. Instauce.s of falling diphthongs in English being 
pronounced by manj people as level ^one.s-^ also bear 
a close analog} to the above mentioned weakening of Pri- 
mitive Indian ai and au. Mention may also be made of 
long diphthongs being levelled under the original shorts or 
being monopthorigized in all Indo-germanic languages ^ 
although ill Saiuskrit there are still traces of the long when 
the diphthong is followed by a vowel. It is worthy of note 
that the weakening does not take place in open syllables 
smai the second element of the diphthong forms a different 


1 Pr&krtaprakftda, I 36 , 

2 Cf R. L Turner, J K A S 1921, p 336 

S G Noel Arnih«Ud. ^(ieneral Phonetics, p 36 
4 'The HistorioaJ Study of 41 m Mother Tongue, p 189, 


syllable by being joined to the following vowel' and 
thereby the diphthongal character of Sy and 4v is com- 
pletely lost. 

Middle Indian e and o. 

30. The existence of short e and short o in (he Middle 
Indian has been inferred by Indo-Aryan philologists on the 
evidence of the rule laid down in Prflkrt Grammars that a 
long vowel followed by a long consonant going back to 
Primitive Indian consonant-groups is usually found to be- 
come short^ and also on the appearance of 1 and 6 in New 
Indian languages before single consonants resulting from 
the simplification of long consonants of the Middle Indian. 
Although in the case of n, i, nnd u in front of long conso- 
nants the short nature of the vowels is clear from orth''- 
graphy, the absence of separate scripts for long and -hort 
and does not supply us with any accurate information 
a8 to whether the vowels in question were actually pro- 
nounced as short. Nor are the long forms of the New Indian 
any conclusive evidence on the point under consideration, in 
so far las the long e and 5 in them can represent Middle 
Indian long ? and o as well. Bhandarkar has tried to prove 
the existence of short e and o m the actual pronunciation of 
Marithl and Gujarati^ although he has not actually stated 
that such short forms are inherited from the Middle Indian. 
But no value can be attached to it since we do not find any 
reference to short e and short o even as a peculiarity in the 
pronunication of GujaritT in the GujarStT phonology by 
R. L, Turner.* 


t. Of* fiiddhe«w«ra Vartuft, 'Critical Studies in the Phonetio Observft. 
tions on Indian Grammarians, p 61 

2 Of Woolner, Introduction to Prakrlti p- 26 (§ 67) and also 
Rhishikesh Bhattaoharjee Prakrit Grammar, p. 25; 
^hrasTah 8am>0g5 

3. Bhandarkar, ‘Wilson Philological Lectures, p 137, 

4. Bee> JRAS*, 1921 p 32^965. 
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31. It is a matter of interest and importance to note that 
the only conclusive proof of the existence of short «5 (e) and 
short wl (o) in the Middle Indian is furnished by the Middle 
Indian loans in the Dravidmn Languages. The Dravidian 
Languages, possessing as they do in their sound system both 
short as well as long forms of the vowels referred to, have 
distinguished between the short and long and of the 
Middle Indian. Sanskrit and New Indian *5 and are 
regularly pronounced and represented as 5 and 6 in all posi- 
tions, whereas Middle Indian «? and «fl in front of long 
consonant**^ and Middle Indian and appearing in the 
place of the first i ur u of a word when immediately 
folIoAved by a conjunct consonant* are represented in the 
borrowing as e and o while in other positions they have been 
given the same treatment as Sanskrit or New Indian 
^ and •ft, 

SANSKRIT e AND 6 REPRESENTED AS 
f‘ AND O IN THE DRAVIDIAN 

Sk. k5pa-; Ka. kUpa ; Mai. kCpam ; Tam. kSpam; 
Tel. kSpamu 

Sk, todl ‘a musical tune’ ; Ka. tocji ; Mai. toti ; 

Tam. t6ti ; Tel. todi 

Sk. mOksa-; Ka. raoksa ; Mai. moksam : Tam- 

raOtcain ; Tel. mokgamu 

Sk. yOga-;* Ka. ySga ; Mai yOgam ; Tam, yogam; 
Tel. yOgamu 

Sk. sOdara-; Ka. sodara ; Mai. sodai'an ; Tam. 

cStaran ; Tel. sddaraiiidu 


1 For long ocmsonants arisiag fr^m reanons other than the assimilation 
of consonant groups refer Pisohel, Gkanimatik dei Fr&krit- 
Spraohen, $ 90 $ 194 

*2. Of Woolnert Introduction to pr&krit, § 70 and Pandit ^Rhiehlkash 
Qhatiaohac^eo, A Prakrit Grammftr\ p 25 
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Sk. kfitu-; Ea. ksiu ; Mai. Eetu Tam. kfitu ; Tel. 
ketuvu. 

Sk. teias-; Ka. teja ; Mai. tftjassn ; Tam, tScu ; 
Tel. tSjassu 

Sk. dflvata ; Ka. dSvate ; Mai. dSvata ; Tam 
tSvatai ; Tel. dfivata, 

Sk. Ishya-; Ka. Ichya ; Mai. Isliyam ; Tana 
iskiyam ; Tel, Ishyamu 

Sk. sftnfi ; Ka, sSne ; Mai sBiia ; Tam. c8t»ai ; 
T ela o^Da 

MIDDLE INDIAN 6 AND O EEPBESEWTED 
AS e AND O IN THE DBA VIDIAN. 

Pk. khStna-; Ka. kBma ; Mai. kflmara ‘excellence, 
well being’ 

Pk, khSva-; Mai kSvn ‘crossing a ferry, freight’; 
Tam. kSvu ‘charge for transporting goods by sea’; 
Tul. k8vu ‘boat hire’. 

Pk. khBvajja-; Ka. kSvaDa ‘attaching to fixing’ 
Tam. kevanam ‘bed or socket for gem’. 

Pk. v8asa-; Mai. v^ya ‘reed, rattan’, 

Pk. s6iji-‘row’ ; Ka. sliji ; Mai. 8i>i ‘ladder’ cf. Sgh, 
hini and Nep. sifi ‘ladder’ ; Tam. 8]?i ‘ladder’; 
Tul, ySm ‘ladder’. 

Pk. Slagga*; Ka. olaga ‘service, homage’ ; Mai. 
Slakkam ‘retinue, splendour’ ; Tara. Slakkam 
‘assembly of State, audience’ ; Tel. olagamu .an 
assembly, the court held by a sovereign or prince’ 
Tul. olaga ‘a royal assembly’. 

Pk. jonaka-; Cf. jona-Ka jOnega ‘an Ionian, a 
Turk, an Arab’ ; Mai. cdKakan ‘an Arab colonist’; 
Tam- cOnakan ‘foreigner, especially Glreefc’ ; Tul. 
jbnage ‘a wicked person’. 

Pk. d6pT ; Ka. dS^i ; Mai. tSiji ; Tam. tfjiji ; 
Tul. dOpi. 
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Pk. logiga- ‘worldly, usual’ ; Mai. lokiyam ‘politeness 
hospitality’, Tel. l5kikaiuu 'worldly wisdom’ ; 

NEW INDIAN 5 6 AND BEPRE8KNTED 
AS 6 AND 6 IN THE DBAVIDIAN 

H. kacfirT ; Ka. Kaceri, kacceri ; Mai. kaccfiri ; 
Tam kaccSri; Tel. kacSn ; Tul kacSri 

M. dSvhSra ‘ostentatious worship or piety’, Ka. 
dfivSra ‘a temple’ ; Mai. 'tflvaram ‘religious wor- 
ship, daily religious ceremonies’ ; Tam. ‘tSvaram 
‘worship’. 

H s6th ; Mai. s8Uu ; Tam, c6ttu. 

H. sflr ; Ki. “nSru ; Mai. s8ra ; Tam. c8ru . Tel 
seru. 

M. SPVM}'; Mid sev'H ‘vermicelli’ ; Tam cevai ; 
Tel. sevc ‘a kind of sweet meat’. 

M. kacora , ‘curcuma zed oar la or zerumbet’ Ka. 
kaconi ; Mai. kaccoram ; Tam. kaccOram ; Tel 
kacora mu 

H. M kora , Iva. kora ; Mai- kora ; Tarn, kora ; 
Tel. kora ; Tul. kora. 

H. g5lT ; Ka. goli ; M:d. goli ; Tam ksli ; Tel. 
g5li ; Tul. gOli. 

H. g5sST ; Ka. gbsayi ; Mai. gOsayi Tam. kdcSyij 
Tel. gosaya ; Tul. gOsgyi. 

MIDDLE INDIAN H AND ^ RePBESKNTED 
AS e AND o IN THE DBAVIDIAN- 

pk. ekka-<Sk. Ska-; Ka. ekka C£. ekkasare ‘going or 
running alone’. 

Pk, khetta-<k86tra-; Ta. kettu ‘field'. 

Pk. depi?a-<Sk. dain^a-j Mai. deppain ‘illness’. 

Pk. deTva-<Sk. devya.; Ka. devva ‘an evil spirit, a 
demon’. 
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Pk. lekkha-<Sk Iftkhya-; Ka. lekka 'reckoning, 
calculation, a number, ; Mai. lekkam ‘number, 
volume especially o£ journals' Cf. Nep. lekkho 
‘number, account' ; Tam. ilekkam ; Tel, lekka ; 
Tul- lekkha. 

Pk. leppa.*<Sk. lopya-; Mai. leppam ‘a wax-like 
material used to stick glasses on to a frame’ ; Ka^ 
leppa ‘plastering’. 

Pk. vegga-<Sk. vega-; Mai. vekkam ‘quickly’. 

Pk. vetta-<Sk. vetra-; Ka. betta ‘cane, ratan’ •, Tell 
bettamu ; Tul. betta 

Pa. Pk. set/thi-<Sk eresthin-; l\a. setti ‘a respectful 
compellation for a banker, merchant or tradesman 
.and for certain men of the arts of industry ; 
Mai cetti ‘one of the foreign merchant classes ; 
Tam. cetti ‘merchant’ ; Tel. setti ‘a merchant’ ; 
Tul. setti ‘a title of Jains, the headman of 
village’. 

Pa* otthaka-Cf. otbha-<8k. audtra-; Ka. otte ; 
Mai. ottnkam ; Tam. ottakani, 

Pk. kottha- < Sk, kustha-'costus speciosus’ ; Mai. 
kott.am. Tam Kottaiii 

Pk. kottha- <Sk kOsbha-; Ka. kotte ‘stone of fruit';* 
Mai. kotta ‘kernal of fruit’ Tam. kottai. 

Pk, kotthara- < Sk. kOsthagara-; Ka. kottari ‘the 
officer ni charge of a granary’ ; Mai. koitSr'am 
‘palace’ ; Tara. Kobtaram ‘granary ; Tel. 

kotaramu ‘a place to keep grain’ ; Tul. kottara ‘a 
palace, mansion’. 

Pk, koppara-Cf. M, kQ}>ra ‘a small iron cooking pot 
<Sk. karpara-‘a cup pot, bowl’; Ka. koppara 
‘a metal boiler’ ; Mai. koppara ‘a boiler, chiefly of 
copper’ ; Tam', koppara ‘a boiler, chiefly of 

copper’ ; Tel koppera *a metal cauldraii, boiler’; 
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Pk. koppara-<Sk. karpira-; Ka. koppara ‘the 
shoulder blade’; Tam. koppiram, Tel, kop- 
para mu. 

Pk. goVtha-*got,thaka- < Sk. gOitha-, Mai. kottil ‘(X)W 
house’ ; Tam. kottakam, koV^akai, kot^tam ‘shed, 
cow -stair ; Tel kottainu. 

Pk. go^thi <Sk gOs^hT , Tam. kotti ‘gathering, 
assembly’. 

M I, toppa-' ; Mai. toppi 'cap’ ; Tam. toppi 
^ ‘head-dress’ ; Tel. toppi ; Tul. toppi. 

M, 1. rokka-2 ; Ka. rokka ‘ready money, cash’; 
Mai. rokkam ; Tam. rokkam ; Tel. rokkamu ; 
Tul. rokka. 

Pk. vojjha- < Sk. *vOhya.; Ka. ojje ‘weight load’; 
8ojjha-<Sk Sodhya-; Ka. sojjige ‘wheaten flour 
in fine granules’ ; Tel. sojje ‘nee boiled after 
being roasted’. 

30. Thus the distinction Ijctweeu short e and short o in 
the pronunciation of Middle Indian borrowings in the 
Dr.ividian languages will be seen to throw consider- 
able light on the exact values of e .ind o inferred to have 
been pronounced short under conditions mentioned in para- 
graph 2 of this section. 


SUMMARY. 

To sum u]>, the following are the observations made in 
the article 

1. The phonetic reason underlying theevolution of Sans- 
krit B and 0 < Ar^ain tauto-syllabic ay and av < Indo-Euro- 
pean tauto-sy liable aj,, e)l and oj[ and au, eu, and Ou, respec- 
tively, IS the influence exerted by the palatal y and the labial 
V coming after short a as a result of which Aryan ay and 


1. B. L. Turner oonslructs * ^’®P t"P m his Nepftli Dic- 

tionary The Dravidian forma prosiippoae M. I * topps-alsu. 

2. Of * rokka-undcr Nep.rokaf in Nepali Dictionary by B. L Turner. 
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av become ey and ov, and then exhibit a further change to ft 
an i 6 through the elision of y and v, and the compeiiBatorj 
lengthening of the preceding vowel by reason of the vowel 
and the senai-vowel in ey and ov being of the same place of 
articulation. As against this Sanskrit Si and Su < Aryan 
tauto-syllabjc ay and av < Indo-European tauto-sy liable SJ[, 
fjji, and oI and Su, fu and 5a respectively do not show the 
e and 5 change, because of the length of the vowel which 
resists the platahsation or labialisation. 

II. Sanskrit e and 5 manifesting in Sandhi when -a and 
i-and-S and §-are juxtaposed are the results of the influ- 
ence of the closed nature of the following vowels T and a 
coupled with the influence of their palatal or labial character, 
the first to manifest being the former, as is evidenced by the 
preceding long vowels also being susceptible to the e or o 
change. 

Sanskrit 8i and gu m Sandhi when -S and e- or gi-, and 
-a and 5- or gu- are juxtaposed are the results of the sounds 
e, gi, 5 and gu lieing considered as really ay, gy, av and 
gv respectively, and the subsequent contraction of -t and S- 
of the first element of the combinations into g with the 
addition of the semi-vowels. The resulting sounds being 
similar to the gi and iu < Aryan tauto-sy liable gy and gv 
do not show the e and 5 change. 

III, ai aud gu appearing as Vfddhi incramenth in the 
initial syllables of Sanskrit secondary derivatives may be 
due to the lengthening of a of the Aryan diphthongs ay and 
av the accented form ot the root preserved m certain primary 
derivatives, the lengthening being perhaps based on the same 
principle governing the elongation of initial a of the substan- 
tives to’ form words of relation or connection tiaceable to the 
ludoEuropean, The type of primary derivatives bearing the 
accented form of the root ra ly have influenced in the next 
stage primary derivatives showing i and 5 in the initial 
syllables having ablaut relation with e and 0, and subse- 
quently 1 and S forms devoid of any ablaut relation with 
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5 and 0. (Aryan ay and av.) Finally 6 and 0 and i and S 
o£ most of the substantives, no matter whether they were 
connected or not with the verbal roots, formed their 
secondary derivatives in imitation of the primary derivatives. 
The point of view of the Indian grammarians that i and S 
developed into ai and an in secondary derivatives has the 
above anology at its back. 

IV Sanskrit ai and 3u weakened into ai and an, onginal 
falling diphthongs becoming level ones, in pronunciation. 

V. Conclusive evidence as to the actual pronunciation of 
short eVnd o as such in the Middle Indian, hitherto inferred, 
is furnished by the Middle Indian borrowings in the Dravi- 
dian Languages ivhich latter possess in their sound system 
both short as well as long e and o. 




^fecTioN xiii. 

MALAYALAM AND OTHER DRA VIDIAN 
LANGUAGES. 

Pbbsidentiai, Address. 

RAO SAHIB, MAHAKAVl, 

Ullur S. Paramesvara Aitab, m. a., b. l. 

Introductory. 

The main languages o£ South India are four, yt>., 
Telugu, ramil, Malayalam and Kanarese (Kannada). Tamil 
of course possesses the earliest liceniture among tliese ; but 
Telugu Is spoken by the largest numlier of people. As per 
the Census returns of 1931, Telugu is the mother-tongue of 
752, Tamil of 5H2, Kanarese of .320, and Malayajani of 261 
persons out of 1),000 m India, Tamil is spoken also m the 
iiorthei-'i h dl of Ceylon. The northern frontier of the 
Dravidtin 1 mguages, as described in the Linguistic Survey 
of India, may be taken “to begin at a point on the Arabian 
Sea about a huu<>red miles b.dow Goa and to follow the 
Western Gluts to Kolhapur It then runs north-east in an 
irregular line througL ihe Ni*ain’^ Dominions, cuts off the 
southern liordcr of Bi'rar ,iiid continues eastw.ird to the Bay 
ot Bengal.”' It may b* roughly stated that (he north- 
eastern portion of this .luia Is tlie l.ind of Telugu, north- 
west Kaiiareso, south-east Tamil and soiith-ncst Malayalam. 
The generic n line under which these languages are known 
is Dravidian, winch, or gin. illy coined hy Di, Caldwell, the 
liioiieer of linguislic research in Souih India, has numerous 
claims to |ierpetuatioii. There is no doubt lliil the wonl 
DrSvida s the saiiskntiscil form of T.imil, thi' mlcimciliary 
forms Draiml h Draiiudn and Dravida being commonly found 
111 classical Sanskrit literatuie, and the early Pah from 

1 Ijiiit'iiisl.K SiiivoN ol' India bv Qnorivin and StcnKimoH, Vul, IV, jip. 
277-278, 



baini]lii in MabSwamSo. 2 Besides the main lanfjuages, 
there are several Dra vidian dialects, such as Gondi, Tulu^ 
Kurukh, Kui and Brahui Some ol these are spoken in 
isolated tracts of Norih India by hill-tribes, while Brahui is 
the mother-tongue of a section of the population in Baluchistan 
in and about Kalat, The tc tal number of people who speak 
Dravidian languages in India is about seventy-two millions 

Dmvidian and Mundu L'ingua(jes. 

The first question that faces a student of Dravidian 
languages is I'hat the exact nature of their relationship is 
with the Indo-European f.iiii]]^ of languages on the one 
hand, and with the Muuda group of the A.ustric faraily on 
the other. So far as tln' Mnnda languages are concerned, 
the vast bulk of expert opinion inclines to the view that they 
were once spoken in the greater pir> ol North India, and 
that they were later pushed into the hills by Dravidian- 
speaking people. There 's no possibilit\ ot ascertaining 
whether those languages wete ever spoken 'u an\ p,irt, of 
South India If it is eouei deil that South Ind'a was at one 
time }>eopled by the \egiitoid race, whose present repre- 
sentatives are tribes like I he Kad irs of Cochin and the 
tiralis of Travaneoi. , <iiid ttiat they were latei displaced by 
the Proto Australoid race, with which the mam hill- tribes of 
South India are ( onuected it has also to be presumed that 
the latter, at any rate, i( not the foi met also, might have 
spoken a language ot th ■ Muiida typi'. Dr, d. H. Hutton, 
in his Report on the (I nsn-, of India, 1931, significantly 
points out: “Thi lin^auistK 8ur\ey unfortunately did not 
include Southern India in its scojie and, there is, therefore, a 
crying need for an intensive study of the dialeelw spoken by 

2 Gnmparativp Gr&rmuar nf Dravidiftfi Language!!, third 

edition, pp. H - in Thort* an other v/ortU which tako ‘T aft*T the initial oyii 
sonant when thp I)raM<liari lorni SAnskritMcd tt. ^ Krainaku from 
Kamuka (arccanut palm) \ peiHOu named Kauha (Ivrishua) doaoriheK hiirr 
fteif aa Damila (a native of the Tamil nov^nf^^) in an ogfl) Pali luHCnption of 
AiMiliradoHa V»dol), K hthandarkat’d Antien! llidtory of India, p» 30. 
V^cl^ algo NaraBimhaoharja b Bitlur} of Kannada Language, pp 8 — 1« 
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»ucb tribes ns the Kfldar, Kurumaiig, PaJJiyatxg, Pa^jrMis 
anil Tanda- Pula vans, with the object of discovering whether 
or no any Munda may be found, [f Munda languagee ex- 
tended to southern India, tiiey must have left some traces 
in the speech of the pre-Dravidian inhiibitants If they did 
not, we need to know what was the pre-Dravidian language 
there ” This js, indeed, a duty which South Indk owes 
lioth to Itself and ti* the world at large, and it seems desir* 
able that the Government of Madras should take up the 
work at an early date, with the collaboration of the Govern- 
ments^of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. It is doubtful 
whether any satisfactory result in the direction indicated by 
Dr. Hutton will be secured at this distance of time, because 
the speeches of all the hill-tribes have been dravidianised 
beyond recognition. There are as many as thirteen hill- 
tribes in Tra\'ancore : and all of them at the present day 
speak jargons in which Malayalam is found mingled with 
Tamil 'u v.irying proportions. Still, a systematic survey’ of 
the dialects ot South Indian hill-tnbes is bound to yield 
other linguistic results of far-reaching value. 

D) avid! an an i I ado European Languages. 

As regards the connection between the fVavidian and 
the Indo-European family of languages, all the languages 
spoken not only' in India, but even outside, are, according 
to orthodox Indian tradition, derived from Sanskrit. * At 
the same time, tue indigenous grammarians could not be 
oblivious to the tact thai while, m respect of vocabulary, 
some words could be traced to a Sanskrit origin, either 
directly’ or through one of the Prakrts, others could not be. 

3. Report on the Coneus of Ind's, 1931, Vol I, p 368. 

4. N»g»variri», the K( miada gr*minan»n (12th centurjt, speaks of throa 
and .1 half motlior languages - Sanskrit, Prakrt, Apahhramsa and Paiaaoika, 
and of hfty-six daughter languages which arose from them including Tamil 
Teluga and Kannada Ketana, the Telugu grammarian (1.3th centiiTv), says 
that Sanskrit is the mother of all languages The anonymous Halayali gram- 
marian whi wrote Lilatilakaro (I4th ointury) also holds th > TieW that Malays. 
Um is darived from Sanskrit , 
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Although, therefore, they conceded that the latter clasa 
might, for all practical pur^ses, be treated as Desya (indi- 
genous), they steadfastly clung to the view that those words 
must also have had their origin in Sanskrit, since Sanskrit, in 
their opinion, was the oldest language of the world. ^ 
They could not have been unaware of the marked (lifiEerences 
in the names of objects in common use, pronouns, numerals, 
primitive verbs, affixes, outlines of sentmice structure, 
sounds, etc., between the two sets of languages ; but they 
were as much patriots as venerators of their own language, 
and one of their objects must have been linguistic synthesis^ 
as that of Srarti- writers like Mann was racial synthesis, 
which prompted them to derive every caste and tribe found 
in India from Aryans as a result of either an anuloma or 
a praidom't, form of marriage. Their position when they 
say that the origin of many words could not be traced to a 
Sanskritic source, and that therefore they might be treated 
as Desyihs^ is understandable. Strong objection, for instance, 
’s raised by the author of Ltlatilakam to Desya words like 
aiiujv (vayaru) and urix-Lj (painpu), meaning belly and 
snake respectively, being derived from the Sanskrit vairj 

5- Kumanlabhattft, in hiB Tantra\ srtiku (7t]i ct'iitur^), indioaUni that the 
South Indian latigua^ea \\ f re Mlect habhasnas (Vide Dr^Buiocll'a paper lu 
the Indian Antiquai) Vol. Ij p 30*J ) Siiradatana>a, the author of Bhava. 
prakaaana ('3th oontury;, also held the sanie view. He writes 
“SfjRT: I 

II 

Mlec'^hita, according to Saiiakrit gramniarians, primarily meant incorreot pro- 
nunciation. At the same time they were of the opinion that Mteoohabhaahaa 
were also of Sanskrit origin Vide the Bhatupatha of Panini 
Lilatilkkain aayg ■ 

Jdpra#! ftdd JWId; d 

ifdcdgWRl; d?fid*RWH H” Lllatilakam— 1106 edition, p.l8. 

AudiirabhasliaoiDtamani speaks of font classes of words in *Teluga> viw , 
taottara, tataana, desya and gra*nya> ti^ereby (adoaitt*ng the o^ftouoo of i 
Qomber of indigeuoqs words, 



(enemy) and pgpa ® (sin). Their mistake lay in trying to 
derive as many Dravidiaii words as possible from Sanskrit, 
forgetting that some of them, at any rate, could well have 
l)een borrowed by Sanskrit from Dravidiau, and that the 
PrSkrt languages were bridges capable of lending words 
not only from one bank to the other but also vice versa ^ 


(i Luu(; b« the atteiiti di of soholars way drawn Dr* Burnoll to the 
passage <n the Taut rav&aika of Kuiuart'abhatlft Bug^Hsting that these and biriuUr 
wohIs bhonhl iiot b< tieattd ay Sanskrit, Lilahlakaiii reft m to them without 
at ledgnig tilt source* Liiatilakain p 14. 

“H3 ^T^wnt afir%w i 

I f? 51^: • I ^ 

ailH: I I qt^: I ?r4f Stf^ fPcT J 

g qrq: ^ i ••=qK” sff^ i '^?i 

sRjfq- I aicfNifii I i q^qtfftq^rsjR- 

’tfT I tT«ti i 

? i 5r(l^R«iw«n?iqigRin?rorqi i an? 

tti^qi ^ i r«'3 i g ailii 

ftqtui I g =q trq ‘qqR «RfR:, wiqfRrggr^Jn? I 

m «R5RPTfq « %3; 

^ fJrftrrj, cTT2R*q ai arat^ qr ^ i aT*rF?r^3r 
I I • cTWjqw i tn^ 

•frofit Hi^a, 55q?n^q?qn^qi?t i cf5r 5 % 

fife Ri^nnf^ I 

Igftra JTfmwill 1 gi 

qdjRflm trqi ■ ** «^'<^, "■ nia %5i 

sfRl: a;*2m ? I ^3 ‘ 1 1 tur 

^a?qjilhtT5I5^; afrt^l I 31^ 3 qRg. (a-irm*) 

( ^ *) i?tR[Nf ggRi^tiqr g qRnji: i anrt^f- 

i H" 

Tliu ialxmrs of soholars lAi Kittol and Caldwoll deserve special meution 
in this oinnection Lilatilaksin ourioualjf denies kamuku from kramuka 
(.iireoaniit) katn from kfttika (torest) and kiitira from kiidura (horse), words of 
•bipli ev'ii Si'nkrit t'MO'tio do mt take in,te. 
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Siome modem authors on this probUm- 


Some modern authors, such as the kh’ Mr. R. Svffmi- 
iigtha Aiyar of Madras and Dr Chilakkuri Nargyana Kao of 
the Andhra University, have been at great pains to support 
the orthodox theory Svaniingtha Aiyar in lus valuable 
paper on the “Aryan Affinities of Dravidian P’^onouns,” read 
before the tliird ''essioii of tins C^onference held in Madras, 
expressed his opinion that the Dravidians must have separat- 
ed from tlie main body of the Indo-Aryans in the north-west 
in pre-historic times, that the Dravidian civilization of the 
south IB merely the civilization of rhis Aryan and Aryanised 
immigrants, and that what are called Dravidian characteristics 
in Indo-Aryan phonology ami inflectional system are ready 
Indo-Aryan characteristics in Dravidian Dr. Narayami Kao, 
111 his monumental work on the History of the Telugu Lan- 
ffuage, holds the view that Telugu is one of the descendants 
of a mam Aryan dialect® No Tamil Pandit of note, as 
far as I am aware, has supported this position, and I do not 
know whether any modern Kannada scholars have done so. 
Mr. L. A. Kavi Varma of Travancore, in his work on the 
relationship between Aryan and Dravidian languages, has 
selected about seven hundred Malayg|am words and triedSto 


7. Dr. D. R Biiandarkar points out Ihftt a Kanarese word ‘ Maohi ’ 
n)«aning a grasa-Jioppei , has found lU wa;' into the Ohandogyopaniahat (vide 
hi8 leotures on the Anoient History of India, p 26) reasonable doubt ' t 

he We entertained aa to the Dravidian speech once being spoken m 

North India IM p 26 T R Setha Aijangar, in Jus Dravidian India, main- 
tains that muoh is nut found in L »tin and Greek but peculiar to Sanskrit 
alone is due to the contact of the Aryans with the Dravidians. p 7- Prof. 
Rhys-Davids holds th-* view that \ edie Sanskrit is largely mixed up with 
primitive Dravidian JhjJdhzst India, p. 156. Dr. Stcn Konow, the author 
of ihe portion of Dravidian Languages in the “Linguistic Survey of India," 
is of tlie same opinion 

8- The anihors of A History vif T* liign Literature (Heritage of India 
Senes) 8».y that an aualyNiti *>1 Ti lu^u a^ it hai he.n for centuries confirms the 
traditional view* p. 16, 



trace them to Sin^krit sources^ The efforts put forth 
thCise and other scholars, however laudable they may be, 
hnve not so far been buccesi^ful in controverting the com- 
monly accepted opinion that the Drnvidian family ib inde- 
pecdent of the Indo- Aryan Not unoften does one conoe 
across, in some of iheir writings, an attempt to assume or 
piove too much 1 readily adm’t tint the Prakrtic influence 
m Telugu is considerably ijreater than in other South 
Indian languages, but I must also assert, at the same time^ 
that Telugu for that reason does- not cease to be Dravidian, 
The frtfts remain that tliere are numerous fundamental di£- 
feieucc' between the language^ spoken iti South India and 
those of geuutne Indo-European origin in North India^ 
and that there uri* i Few languages such as Kurukh, 
Malto, Kai and Brahu^ in North Indm, wdiich have 
considerabh givator athuiix lo the former than to the latter; 
and these call fni >ati^£aetoiy explanation l»efore any 

theory relating to (he gioupiug of the Oiavidian with the 
Indo- Euro}»ean languaue'- (»ffeic'd toi general assent* The 
folloa ing speei.d feauii'eb of Dravidiau laiitruagi's pointed out 
b\ Hr. (\dd\V(‘ll should no( be forgottim in this connection. 
All forms denoting ui.innn ife ^ulistanees and irrational beings 
are generally of the iieutir g('nder Nouns are inflceced, not 
b\ means of ca^f* li*rniinut ous, but b) means of ^ufl5xed 
pofitpoBitunib and separable particle-^ Neuter nouns are 
rarel\ pluralised, Adjeetives are incapable of declension. 
Relative partaaple? aie usmI as .nljective^^i wlieiever possible. 
Thtn-e IS no [ia^s'\e voice, ( onliiiuativc participles are used 
ui prefenaicip To coii]unctious. The governing word is plai'ed 
atIpT (he word govinned, n ith the i esuli (hat the nominative 
always oeenpu^s lhi‘ first pl.iee and thi finite veil) the last in 
a MUitenee Ho'n ihese and oihei ])eculnntie'» of (he Dravo 
diaii languages ean be I'eeoneded with du' (hi'ory of their 

I N Hdrflvi»],il»h.i^hllkalnt( Prtrn^l»arfcHt\inl»Hndhani 

ft gyro nru 0 4*1. vnve) |)u[>lnhcd li) the MdUynlaui IjoproveipfOt 

CoDituitt''e, Ooohio (1932\ 



Aryan origin is obviously an insoluble problem.*^ At thii 
juncture the publication by Sir Denys Bray of Parts IT and 
III of his work on the Brahui language in one volume has 
been most opportune. Sir Denys has therein conclusively 
shown that Brahui belongs to the Dravidian family, that its 
grammatical system is identical with that of the latter, the 
second person suigular and plural being such well-known 
words as NI and Num and the reflexive pronoun 

Tan {/srar)^ that its vocabulary is Dravidian to the core as 
regards fundamental and elementary concepts of life although 
aggressive neighbouring languages ha\e made their influence 
felt m other directions, and that among the Dravidian Ian* 
guages it stands nearest to Kanarese and Tulii.^^ 

Dravidtan and the J ndns Valley CiviUzation. 

The discovery of the submerged Iinlus N’alley (hviliza* 
tion at Mohenjo-Daro and Har.ippa by tbe Aixlia-o logical 
Department of India has been of some help toward^-' the 
solution of this problem. Sir John Mai shall, who asci ihcs 
this civilization to tbe lourtli millemuin bel'oie Olnist, i.s of 
the emphatic view that U is pie- Aryan. I'he late Prolessor 
Langdon has observed that m his belief the early syllabic 
alphabet of Northern India, known as the Brahuii scnjit, is 
most probably .i survival of the early pictographic system of 
the ludus V^alloy, but that from that circuiustaiice it need not 
be inferred that the language of the seals is Indo-Ai yan.'^ 
Kev. Fr. Ueras, after a careful study of 1800 inscrip- 
tions of the Indus Valley, says *' The language used m 
these inscriptions most certainly belongs to the iamily of Dra- 
vidian languages spoken in India at present and may dually 
be acknowledged as the parent of all thesi' languages. This 
evidently ojieiis an e^trao^dlm^rlly vast field, totally new 

10, Vido the obRervatious m»de in XftraBiinha< harja’a IliRtoi) (»£ Kaii 
nada language, pp 20—21 

11. Brahni Laiiguagt, Parts 11 ami 111, pp 

12 Mohoojo-Daro and the ludub Jiviiuation, Vol. 11, p, 421 
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indeed for 'philological studies in Dravidian languages.”** 
This is possibly a correct view but one cannot be dogmatic 
on such problems. 

Dravidian Migration 

There are two theories as regards the origin of the Dra- 
vidian languages in India. One is that it -was introduced 
by a Mediterranean race from the Persian Gulf, which 
mingled with the earlu-r inhabitants and absorbed later ira 
migrants such as the Armenoid branch of the Alpine race, 
that it IS the ••ivili/.ation which wa^ developed in India by 
this ince th.it has been brought to light in the Indus V'alley, 
that this civilization and that of the Indo-Ar}ans who entered 
ill the second nnllennuiin before Clirisl mingled in the Gan- 
gelic Vhillej ( Madh^adcba) .ind I hat the inovemenl of tlie 
Dravidian languages in India vas thus fiuin iioith to south. 
The other is tli.it this movement was liom south to 
noitli and thence to wi-st. Fi . Her is “ It is easy to 

realise that the wave ot luigiatioii of the Mediterranean race 
which \\a.s su})])o8(‘(l to have lieeii from West to East, must 
now be sutiled as b.iviug finally i.ikeii place from East to 
West. The migoitionof the Mediterranean race comineiieed 
from India and extended through Southern Mesopotamia and 
North Atrica, spreading through Crete, Cyprus, Greece, 
Italy und Spun and orosbing the Pyraneet^ reached Central 
Europe and the Bnti'^h ’ If tins view is accepted, 

It may perhaps be u^ked why iL should not bo pre^iuined that 
the^ ProtO'Dravidian languatJe did not itself ori<^nate in 
South India and Ceylon, especially in vle^\ of the fact that 

18 Journal of Indian Ihator}, Vol XlV, p ll 

14 Hutton’s Report on the Census of India, V<»1 I , p. 460. 

15 Journal of Indian lIistoT} , Vd XIV p 11 For a c( ntrary ti«w 
Vido Dr Lakshman Sarup s Paper ou ‘‘ The RgToda and Mohenjo-Daro * in 
the Indian Culture, Vol IV., pp, 151-152 and 169 His point m that Sir John 
Marahaira opinion IB not nupported b) anthropolog) and that the Rgveda ;• 
older than the Indus Valley Civilisation, aa the latter ro\eaIa a knowledge qt 
the art of writing. 
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no Mmida element is discoverable in the present Dravidian 
languages. Such traces of the Munda group as are left be- 
hind in the Chota Nagpur plateau, etc., may be ascribed to 
the wave of Indonesian migration that passed through India 
on its way to Madagascar. The subject can be investigated 
in detail only after the Indus Valley script fully reveals its 
secrets. On the whole, in the extremely limited state of our 
present knowledge, it is perhaps safe to accept the opinion of 
Sten Know that with regard to the Dravidian languages the 
attempt to connect other linguistic families outside India is 
now generally recognised as a failure and that we must still 
consider them as an isolated family 

Proio-Dravidian 

One item of work which awaits the patient labour of 
scholars is the reconstruction of the parent, or proto-Dravi- 
dian tongue, alter a comparative study of the South Indian 
languages. Much spade-woik in this direction has been don# 
by savants like Brown for Telugu# Caldwell tor Tanii], 
Gundert for Malaya]am and Kittel for Kannada, and what 
18 now needed is to utilise the results of all the available 
research on the subject and discover the primitive Dravidian 
Vocabulary. The Oriental Research Institute attached to the 
Madras University possesses every facility for taking up this 
task, as research is carried on in all the four main languages 
in that institution and as all that is required is organised, 
intensive, co-oper&tive effort It is hoped that something 
along this line will be accomplished by the University, helped, 
if necessary, by the Andhra and AnuamaLii Universities, as 
well as by the Universities of Mysore and Travancore. One 
important line of enquiry has already been suggested by 
Mr K. Ramairishpayya, Senior Lecturer in Telugu lliere^ 
when he says that if we remember the principle of root-ag- 
glut'Bation nhich has teen at Tioik in Dravidian languagec, 
and trace ihe various forms of inflection to their original 


16 Liii£uiBiio Sun 6} of ludit, \ ol. IV, p. 282* 
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sources in independent roots of words, one can reach the com- 
mon primitive Dravidian form which was made up of mere 
roots 


Sa7iskr{t and South Indian Languages^ 

It is doubtful whether classical Sanskrit, after it was 
standardised by Papini, was ever spoken except by the learn- 
ed among the Indo- Aryans Coucernuig the origin of 
Prakft, Dr. A. C. Woolner observes : *' If m Sanskrit we 

include the vedic language and all dialects of the old Indo- 
AryaT4 period then it is time to say that all the Prakfts are 
derived from Sanskrit. If, on theother hriiid, S.inskrit is used 
more strictly of the Panini-Patanjali language or classical 
Sanskrit, then it is untrue to say that any Prakrt is derived 
from Sanskrit, except that Sauraseni, the Midland Prakft, is 
derived from the old Indo- Aryan dialect of Madhyadesa on 
which classical Sanskrit vvas mainly based Evulence 
IS not wanting to prove that even after the Dravidian ceased 
to be a spoken language in Aryavarta, it continued to flourish 
in Maharashtra and Gurjara (Gujarat), but those countries 
were also invaded by Prakft in course of time. The case, 
however, proved different as regards the rest of South India, 
where the influence of Suiskrit was just enough to enrich, 
but not bufiScient to extirpate the spoken languages. The 
Aryans never moved with any political mission to the 
Dekhan , theirs was mainly a cultural penetration, a 
dharmavijaya They freely mingled with the Dra\i- 
dians, studied their languages and helped their development 

17 KriBhiiaSTami /iyangar Cornmoir^oralion Volume, p 320. Vide 
also his Studies in DraTidien Philolo, 3 ,y, p 130. 

18. Keith’s Clsssioal Sansknt Literature, Heritage of India Senes, p- 12 , 

19. Introduotioa to Prakrt, pp 3—4 Vide also Beames’s Coraparati\e 

GramiDar of the Modern Aryao Languages of India, pp 4 — 6 

20. ** Rishies," says Dr. D R. Bhaudarkar, “took a most piorainent, but 
unobtrusive, part in the Ar}an oolomsatiou and the dillusion of 
Aryan culture.’’ Ancient History of India, pp 18-19, Agast}a 
wah the first Tamil grammarian, and Kanva the brat Telugii gram- 
marian, although the latter is httle more tlian a name in the literary 
history of that language. By the time of Katya^ana (4th century 
B. 0») there is no doubt that the Arraus had established ihomselvet 
over the whole of goath ludif f 
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m a variety of ways* The Buddhists and the Jains who 
settled down in South India rendered yeoman service to the 
cause of Tamil and Kannada. 

Kannada and Telu^ 

The original Dra vidian, m course of time, divided its'^lf 
into two branches — the northern and the southern— some 
centuries prior to the Christian era, perhaps even before the 
migration of the Arjans to the soutli in appreciable numbers 
Their separation was mainly due to geographical reasons the 
dividing line beginning from the base of the Western Ghats, 
a little to the north of Mangalore on the West (oasr and 
passing through Coimbatore to a little nor h of Madras on 
the East Coast.-' That tins was a reeogmsed fact iii the 
hrst eentiiry B. th I'lllbi" evident from the mention of Veii- 
katain (Tiriippati) Hill, as the northern limit of the country 
where Tamil was s])oken, in the prelaioto Tolkapjiiyam, the 
c.irliest extant Tamil grammar, writ'en by Baiiampatanar, 
w'ho > 111(1 till' .luthor of th.it gr.iinmai were the disciples of 
Agastya according to tradition The north-eastern dialect 
Kannada de\ eloped into Tchign, which the T.imiliaris 
named Vatuku (the northern langua<ge). The Telugu 
country, not co speak of its proximity to ArySvaita came 
in the 2nd century A C under the influence of a Buddhis- 
tic, Prakrt-speakmg line of kings, and hence became more 
subject to Sanskritic influence than K.iniiada, so much so 
that it differed more from Kaim.id.i than even Kannada 
from Tamil, preserving at the same time several old Dravi- 
dian forms which nude it look even like an eaiher off-ehoot 
of Dravidian than Kannada Kumarilabhatta’s mention of 
the generic name AndhradravajlabhashS. apparently omit- 
ting Kannagla and tacking it on to Tamil mav be due to 
those circumstances There was, however, no literature in 
either of these languages until Nfpatunga (814-877 A. C.) 
wrote his Kavirajamarga in Kannaja, and Nannayya, under 

2]. Mysore Gazetteer, Vol, l.,p. 263, 
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the patronage o£ Rfija Raja Narendra (102?-1063 A. C.), 
wrote his Mah8bharata (the first two parvas and a portion 
of the third) in Telugu. There are, of course, inscriptions 
belonging to the 5th century and even earlier in Kannada* 
Telugu also has lithic records of the 8th century. Telugu 
scholars before the 11th century proceeded to the Canarese 
country and wrote m Kannada The authors of * A 

History of Telugu Literature ’ are of the view that there 
must have been a form of indigenous literature known as 
PHif independent of Sanskrit, prior to the days of 
Naniiav^a, that it must have had affinity with Tamil and 
lieen rural in t>pe, and that It was suppressed by the new 
form of Margi literature,which came into existence through 
the efforts of Sanskrit scholars who wrote in Telugu 
In the latter half of the 13th century Ketana wrote Andhra- 
bhSshabhtishana, the first admittedly genuine work on 
Telugu Grammar.-' The earliest extant trace of 
Kannada is found in a Greek papyrus of the 2nd century 
A. L). iliscoveied m tgypt.-’’’ Neither Kannada nor 
Telugu had any lexicon of its own m the early days.^® 
Since the production of creative literature always precedes 
the composition of works on grammar, prosody and poetics, 
Kannada must have developed some form of literature prior 
to Kavirajamarga. There was comparatively little opposition 
to the sanskritisation of Telugu when Nannayya wrote his 

22 ItT further ivi<l<5D0d on t'.ig HuhjtM't, Mcia History of Kannaclft 
Lai gnagCi p» 4b. Evt ii Sniiatha (l5th century) said that he win 
oompO'^ing his work ni Kannada, while, as a matter of fact he wag 
eorup losing it m Telugu • 

A History tf Telugu Literature, pp, 38-39 
24* Agfiording to orthod' X tradition, NaoDay^as Andhrabhftshaohmta- 
mam is the first gnuniuatica] work , hut some soholars hold that that 
\Nork was not oornposdd b\ Nannt>}a 
2b. Journal of the Ito^al Asiatic Society for 1904, p« 399, 4t itq, 

4SO This fact IS s^eoihcally referred to in LiUtilaksm 

p* ii*. 
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Bh5rit\. Niyisani, tha Ji’n Kannada author of DharraS" 
rarti (1112;, compared the mixture of Sanskrit and 
Kannada to that of ghee and oil, but the penetration of 
Sanskrit was persistent all the same and Kannada had to 
yield to its superior strength As we go farther back — to 
the early period of Kannada literature — we find the gram 
matical forms more and more approaching Tamil,®^ 

Tamil. 

Fortunately for Tamil, that language was not only 
spoken in an area far away from AryavSrta ; but t 
also developed a literature of its own even m the first 
century before the Christian era, if not earlier, which, 
though not quiie indeppiident of Sanskrit, was in no way 
slavishly subject to it. Tolkappiyam presupposes a host of 
earlier writers some of whom were grammarians.^* No 
doubt the influence of Sanskrit is clearly visible in TolkSp. 
piyam itself, and Panamparanar was right when he said 
that the latter was greatly indebted to the Aindra school of 
grammarians.*^ As Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri has 
pointed out : Tolkappiyar adap'ed not only the Sanskrit 
grammatical erins and the arrangement, but also many of 

27. Ilistjr} of the Kannada Lanp:naf:;e, p. 131- 

28 Tolkappijann, I 6, etc The auth i U8«s the words ‘ (-npa ' and 
* mohpa ’ and it is cleai that the pcrs‘>na reftrred to !n such cxprcH* 
«ions are older grammarians 

29 ‘ Aintiramraiota ToIIcappi^ an , Dr Keithorn and Dr- Belvalkar (tkIo 
hm Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p 13) are of the view that the 
Aindra School is post-Panini}a in date and pre-Paniniya in Bubstance 
That IS a Sound view , but It is diffic ult to aocept the opinion that 
the Kat antra of Sa^vavannan, who wrote that work in the Ist oentury 
A C . in th< court of Sattuahana, for the benefit of that kmg, wa» 
the earliest work on the Aindra system of grammar , There mint 
have b(^en earlur works of that school id the da)S of Tolkappiyar whi 
studied them Indra-gonim is believed by the KepaVse Buddhistt; 
to have written a grammar and the Tibetan tradition is that Sarva- 
varman used that grammar Vide Kenh s History Sanskrit hteratui ' 
p» 431 The school was obviously founded upon the Prati4akbyo|6 
and the Nirokte* 
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the Sanskrit grammatical theories.’’*^*^ He “ clearly 
rjilisei thit Tamil w.ia not rolared to Sanskrit, either mor- 
phologically or genealogically and deftly exploited the 
ideas contained ui the earlier gruramaiical literature in 
Sanskrit, particularly in those works which dealt with Vedic 
etymology, without doing the least violence to genius 
of the Tamil language,-^^” Just as the Aryans iii the 
north developed classical Sanskrit, the Dravidians in the 
south developed Ceutamil a& a literary language. Three 
literary academies known as Sangharns aio behoved to have 
been estjiblished in the country of the Pandyas. Whatever 
may 1^ said of the historicity of the first and second 
Sangharns, there is no denying the tact that there were 
sevc^ral Tamil writers hefor. the third S^uigh.im and that that 
Sangham (Kajaic^cankam) liself flourished in Madura at 
(he commencement of the Christian Era, the members of 
which composed some of the earliest extaiu Tamil works — 
Pattuppattii, Ettuttokai and Patine^kilkai^ikku. 

Kotumtami L 

Tamil was the language of the Mtlvara&^irs or the three 
kings of the Tamilnad— the Cera, the Paijdy*^ ‘^nd the Cola, 
and as already stated the are.r m vhah it prevaiEd extended 
from Tiruppiti in the north to Cape Comorin in the south, 
and from the Bay of Bengal in the east to the Arabian Sea 
in the west The Ceras ruled over the area bordering 
the Arabian Sea, with their cap'tal at Tiruvancikknlain, 
near Cranganore, the Muziris of Periplus. While Centamil 
was fully developed in Madura and to some extent in the 
territory ruled by the Paii(J}ah, Koiiimtamil (a crude form 
of Tamil), (he original spoken Tamil from which the liter- 
ary langUiige was evolved by poe(s and grammarians, pre- 
vailed m the other portions of Tamilnad, The territory of 

80. History of Gramiofttical Theories m Itmil 1>. 4. 

81. JiW, p.231. 

82. Cilappatikflram Kruikus ihe rea P. 194 (STwiinalha 

Aijar*a edition*^ 
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the Colas came under the influence of Centamil soon nfter, 
but that of the Ceras tarried behind. i Some Tamil scholars^^ 
are of the opinion that, of the twelve Nsd^s (countries) 
referred to by SSnSvaraiyar, the commentator of ToIkSppi- 
yam, as countries where Kot-umtamil was spoken, four, 
namely, Palinadu, Kudanfiiju, Knttanadu, and OlinSdu 
(VSnSdu) formed the Cera kingdom Although at tint 
distance of time it is almost impossible to say what nadns 
were comprised in that kingdom, there is no doubt that 
Kotumtamil was spoken therein. 

Ceras and Ceniamil 

The early Cera rulers, although they liv'ed far away 
from Madura, were as eager to develof) Coniamil as the 
Pandyas themselves The Colas entered the field only later. 
Not only did the Ceras honour with substantial reward^ 
several poets of the Sanghain age like Kumatttlr Kannaiiai* 
Pglai Gautamanar, Kappijattu Kappiyanar, Paranar, Kak- 
kaippStimyar Nacce|]aiyar, KapiLir, Arasilkilar .md Per- 
umkiinttlrkilar, who compos si respectively the second to 
the eighth decades of Patittuppatlu, but were great poets 
and composers themselves. IlankO-Adikal, the younger 
brother^ of Ceran Cenkiittuvan (2nd century A C.), was 
the author of Cilappatikaram, the greatest among the epic- 
poems written in Tami} in ancient times. Palai-Paliya. 
Perumkaduavko was another Cera prince who, as Ins very 
name proclaims, has left an imperishable record as a TaniiJ 
poet. Even in the period from the 8th to the 11th century 
of the Christian era, there flourished great poets among 
them, e. g , Ayyanaritaiiar, author of PufapporujvenpgmSlai, 
the Saiva s-unt; Ceraingn Perumg] Ngyaiigr, the Vaishnava 
saint Kula&ekhara Azhvgr, and Venattadikal,j the author of 
TiruviSaippg. So late as the 13th century, Vanci Mgrtgpd^ 
Varrag, a ruler of Travancore, composed two Tami) songs 
in praise of PiJJaipperumgJ, son of Cadaiyappan, the patron 


39 Srinivmk&m PilUrs Tamil Varalaru, pp. 2—3 



of Ftampar, and they are found inscribed at MHvalur in the 
Tanjore District.^^ Ainkufunufu, a Sangham collection, 
was redacted at the instance of an old Cera ruler Yanaik- 
kat&ei-MSntaram - Ceral - Irumpoyai More instances 
may be citedd** The poets, however, who were rewarded 
by the Ceras appear to have been mostly natives of the 
Paijdy-i country, and it is doubifiil whether there were any 
of their own subjects among them. The N’amputiris were 
some of the earliest immigrants to South India, as evidenced 
by their preservation of many a Vedic custom not now 
observe^ in other ]).irts of Indi.i. They wear only one sacred 
thread even after marriage, .illow post-puberty marriage, 
and pa-form Sraddha on the Nakshatia, and not on the 
Tithi,day . There ire no records to show that they 
enriched Tamil liter.iture by their contributions They were 
good Vaidikas and Mimamsakas. It is somewhat curious 
that, among the Bi-iihmins who came to South Indi.i, very 
few wrote works even in Sanskrit until the 6th ceiitmv of 
the Chiisti.in Era. Kat} ayana,^’' the grammarian 
B.mdhayana, the Sriirti writer, and possilily Apastamba also 
were South Indi.ms, but we do not know to w-hich part of 
South India they exactly belonged. If there had been a 
Court in Kerala like that of Satavahma at Pratishthana 
which encouraged poets like Gunadhya and grammariius 
like Saravaimaii, the Namptitiris might ha\e wTitten in that 
language, but tlifere was no such Coui t. Prabhakara is the 
first star that becomes noticeable on the Kerala horizon and 
Sankar<i the second, and these great Malayajis lived m the 

34 Seataim’, Vol IV, pp 2b{—2b'2 and tl.e Madras Arohaeolog it’s 
Report for 1^24 — 25, pp 94- 95 

35 Goraa of the Saughara Vtiriod, by K G. Se^lu p G2 

3b For more uanios, vide T Lakshnianau Pillai s paper * Arc Malay alia 
TamilittDa*’ in the Kerala Society Papers, Vol II [>p 10— 11 

37 J. R A S tor laO, 625-39, Vide P T Srinivasa Aiyaiigar'a 
History of the Tamils, pp 55 — 5b 

38 “ Priyataddlutft DakshiU&t^ali ”, says Patai.jali in referring IQ 
Katyuyana Maliabhashya Bombay Edition), Vol I, p 23, 
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* th and 8th centuries of the Christian Era respectively. Oil 
the whole, it may be presumed that the Namptltiris led too 
exclusive a life in the eat ly days to become proficient in 
Centami]. 

Origin of Maloyalam. 

Although there was constant cultural touch between 
the Cera> and the Pandyas, the separation of the two king- 
doms by the Western Ghats making inter-communication 
difficul , and the growth of different social and political in„ 
slitutions ni course of time facilit.itod the formation of 
a separite dialect in Kei'.ila, known as MalainSttu Tami] 
which was a somewhat developed form of KotumtamiJ. It 
retained si'ver.il words and grammatical usages which must 
have bean current in the parent Tamil, but given up by 
Centamil- Such words as kavu m shady spot), patukalai 
(calamity), tunnalkaran (tailor), [iitikai (shop), ankati (bazaar) 
poti (bag), ekkil (alluvial d eposit), and ataikka (arecanut) 
are found used in Cila]ipatikaram and Manimekhalai, which 
must hive been partly written and was in any case certainly 
first puiilished at Tiruvancikkulam. When AiJiyarkkunallSr 
Comments on the word putaittal covering with 

cloth) occurring in Cilappatikaram, he says that it means 
portal (QLJUfi ii^) and that it is a Maiaiiiattu vajakku 
(Kerala idiom) *" Similarly, in respect of pani (fever)^' 
and cirumiyarkal (young girls), early commentators say 
that they are the usages of iMalainadu. There arc also other 
citations by Naccinarkkainiyar in his commentary on 
Pupananufu. But tlitre is no necessity to multiply instances. 
Words like aliyan (brother-iu-law), illam (house), kaijavii 
(bathnig-ghat), kuppayam (coat), chital (white ant), payal 
(moss), puccai (cat), vazhipatu (offering to a deity) and 

39 Logao'i Malabar Manual, p 90 

40 Cilappatikaram, p I2G. 

41 “ Pam eni)ator noymnuntu (utScrmuO^irg , Atu 

Malamattu vazhakkn ( uAnairiLQ 
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valSmai (birth-pollution), which arc in popular use m Mala- 
yajam even to-day, but which have to be undei stood from 
dictionaries in Tarqi], are found in feangham works. The 
Tami] poet Parapar uses ‘ mati ’ in the sense of ‘ enough *, 
a word still retained in Malayglambut uncurnnt in Tami], 
From the earliest days Malajalam had no verbal inflections 
to distinguish gender and number, allhough that lule was not 
strictly followed in literal y works. ^ It is .dso generally 
accepted that Tamil woids which now end ^n ni must have 
once ended in a as (hey do m Malay a]am, and that in thise 
cases, therefore, MaLiyg] iin (as also Telugu) preserves the 
earlier form Mr. K. IN Sivaraja I'lllaisays that in the 
Sangham literature ‘ uiKu’ was used -is the form of the pre- 
sent tense and that this foim survives as ‘ linnu ’ m Mala- 
ygjam, but has become changed into ‘ mtatu ’ m Taroi].^ 
Although ‘iii^u’ib the form found luiaily Malayalam 
works, It Is likely^ that ‘ uiitu ’ might also have been used 
in the spoken language, as the form ‘ utru ’ is found in 
Kannada, and ‘ 11' u ’ m Telugu.'*' The genindial infinitive 
torm ( Varuvan, etc.) is freely used ir. Mala>alara but ha.s 
disappeared from popular speech m Tami] 

42 Lilatilakkiii, a 20, says ’ tr'aii which 

It Will ho 80 II that ouIn au was allowed to writers bj ji^iammanana in 

tins matter. 

43 Galdwoirs Oom[kar«\tivo Grammur, ]> Di P S Subrahmany* 

Saatn does not a^rt 0 \ id^ hia Hist(>r} of Gratnm itioal Tiieouoa in Tamil 

p 42 . 

44 K ^ Sivaraja PiUai’s Tnrananutuu PaiamaP pp, 33 — Sb Mr Ven- 
k.itaramanujalu Naulu diftcra, \ ide In'- Parnenar, pp 197 and 204 

45 Porms ^ ito and ^ nte are both found usod us po*sea9ivo Oaic m- 
fleotion in Lilatilakam 

46 Sten Kofto'v, lu the Linguistic Snroe} of India, t)b8oi“\oe “Old 
Malayalam has beou mnoh influenc' tl b} Tamil ’ Vol IV, p 284 
Mr, M Srinivasa Ai)angar in his lamil Studies fia^s ‘‘All thcae 
(Sangham works wntt n in Kerala) tiM'iu sMth Malabausnis or usages 
peculiar to Malajalam, bu which are considered as slang or provincial- 
isms in pure Tamil ” p. 342 laiun whUts like Blmiiala Pillai are 
of the Haiue opinion. Vide his Tamil '"aralaru, p 44. Vide alao 
Purau^kQuttm Palamai, pp 7—8 
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Evidence from Malayalam Inscriptions . — 

The Malayajis composed fol'j-songs in MalauiS^^u 
Tamil to conV(‘y prayers to gods, praise to heroes, etc, ; but 
Very few of them have come down to us, Lllatilakam 
classifies them under the head pa^tu (song) m which, accord- 
ing to the rules of poetics, the metro employed should be 
Dravidian, the Tamil alphalx't alone should be employed, 
and rules rela'ing to rhyme (etukai and monai) should be 
strictly observed . Bamacaritam, the earliest extant 
work of this t^^pe, but obviously the latest m point of time* 
which cannot bj ascribed to a date earlier than the 13th 
century, follows every one of these rules moM scrupulously 
The Namputiri Brahmans could not remain contented with 
the limited scope afforded by this form of composition to the 
expression of their literary talents. They accordingly wrote 
poems in Sanskrit metres and introduced a large number of 
Sanskrit words in them. These works were written for the 
delectation of the upper clisses and were known iib *Tami}’ 
m djference to old tradition, Lllatilakam mentions that 
some old works like Abhimanyuvadham were written m this 
manner, but they have also been lost irrecoverably. Then 
came the introduction of the Manipruivajam style. The 
word Manipraval.im, I take it, is derived from ‘Manimitai- 
pavalarn’ given to the middle part of Akananuru, one of the 
Tamil Saiigham cnllections. It means a tv])e of composition 
in which the style would not be an echo to the sense, 
VTracoJiyam of Buddhami ra, a Tamil grammar of the 1 1th 
century, also refers to Maiiipravalam, and says (hat etukai 
(dvitTyaksharaprgsa) is not compulsory in compositions of 
that type. Some Malayalam Man'pravalam works which 
may be easily ascribed to the ICth century such as Vaigi- 
katantram and the AttaprakSiams (stage manuals) of some 
dramas have come down to o'-. These works from which 

47 Lllatilakam sa>s that in pattn, one may oomo across more words 
oommon to Malayalam and Tamil than In other types of compOSiUou. 
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verses have been extracted in Ll’Stilakam show that 
Malaya|am as a full-fledged language must have come into 
being several centuries earlier. The peculiarity of Mapi* 
pravg]am in MalaySlam is that Sanskrit words with Sanskrit 
inflections should be necessarily introduced into them and 
that even MalaySlam words with Sanskrit inflections may be 
used, but that the majority of the words should be 
MalaySlam and that there should be a prepon deration 
of the rasa element in the subject matter. This definition 
of Manipravglam is peculiar to MalaySlam. The meaning 
conv^ed by the expression in Akananuru was absolutely 
forgotten when this type of composition arose in Malayalam 
There are inscriptions of the 12th century in which nha 
takes the place of nka («■) profusely. In tlie Attur copper 
plates of South rr.ivaneore dated l2ol A. D., the 

language is Malaya ]am as it is current to-day, although the 
literary works of that period like UppuiiilisandeSain clung 
to many an archaism under the influence of Centami} From 
all this it may be reasonably presumed that Malayalam grew 
into a separate language, at least by the 6th century A. D., 
if not earlier, not from Centainil in which the Sangham 
works were Avntten bu' from Kolumtainil, which, as the 
popular tongu ■, was utilised by the Vbiishriava AJvais and 
Saiva Nay.iiigi> for singing then devotional songs eomposid 
for the benefit of the masses That growth was greatly 
facilitated and accelerated by the subsuiitial influx of Sanskrit 
in the ‘Tamil’ and more particularly m the Mauipraiala 'ype 
of poetry which necessitated the introduction of all the letters 
of the San=krit alphabe'; As Mr. L. V. Ramasvami Aiyar 
lias correctly stated : “There exists a more or less sharp 
cleavage between the language of the Sangbarn works and 
that of the Tamil writers ( Vaishnavite Alvars and .Saivite 
saints) from about the 5th century onwards. Sangham 
Tamil may be conveniently described as old Tamil and the 
post-fifth century Tamil as Middle Tamil. It is with re- 
ference to this cleavage between Sangham Tamil or old 
48 Travgnoore Aroliaeolggioftl Senes, Vo|, IV pp. 86 — 88, 
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TamiJ on the on 3 hand and on tha other early middle Tami} 
(from about the nth century to about the 10th century) that 
the features of MalaySlam morphology have been examined 
hero ; and I may say at once that such an examination reveals 
very clearly a remarkable closeness of affinity for Malayajam 
to early middle Tamil. There are a few features of 
Malayalam morphology which may be described as archaic ; 
but even these are nearly related to Tamil than to any other 
Dravidiaii speech- Most features of Malajalam morphology 
are either most nearly allied to, or derivable from, a speech^^ 
corresponding to the early Middle TamiJ”. He adds: 
“There is not one single feature of M.ilayalirn phonetics or 
Malayalam morphology which can be shown nearer related 
to any Dravidiaii spei'ch than to Tarai).”^'^ 

Lildhlakam. 

L ilatilakam, the only ea) ly work rela’ing to grammar 
and p jetics in Malayalam, was written towards the close 
ot th ‘ ^4th centuiy A. D. The author’s name is un- 
known; but it is presumed that he must have been a 
Namputiri Brahman. He was greatly proficamt not only in 
banskrit but also in Tamil. He is m a posi*^)on to quote Tol- 
kappiyara and Divakarara (the earliest Taini] lexicon) freely'’'. 
He expressly states that his aim is only to write a 
work on Manipiava]am and not on Malayajam in general, 
but 's obliged to touch upon many a feature of Malayalam 
also, liecause Manipravajam was a mixture of that language 
and Sanskrit The name given for Mala}a]gm is Bhgsha* 
The designation of Malaya Ima was applied to it long after, 
which subsequently became Malajglam. The word ‘TaraiJ’ 
persis ed m popular parlance to denote the language even up 
to the 16th century. The au her of Lllatilakam is at great 
pains to point out that Malaygjam is nut more closely allied 

49 The Evolntioii of Malayalam Morphology, p 2, 

50 Ibid, p 40, 

51 Vide p 5 ID which Tol 11, 307, p 18 in which Tol. I, 17^, and p, 21 
HI which Tol I, p* 88, as alao p. 26 in which pivakarim are quoted. 



to TarniJ than to Kannada or Telugu, but in several places 
he himself indirectly admits that the reverse is the truth. In 
the first place, he states that there are certain pure iSuddha) 
desi words in Malayajam which are not found m other South 
Indian languages such as koccu, mulam and noti“ It 
may be easily proved that all these words are common to 
Malayijam and TamiJ. Koccaiyar m the sense of young 
parsons is used by Tiruinular in Tiruraantiram and Koc- 
ca.mSnutar by Kampar in Ramayapain. Mulam in the 
sense of cubit is also used by Kampar. Noti in the sense of 
timaineeded for a snap of the finger is found in Tolkappi- 
yam itself Koti, of course, has become Koti m Malaya- 
]am ; but that phonetic change cannot make it a pure deSi 
word. Even the word pattt (dog) is not particular to Mala- 
yalam Pingalantai says thar the meaning-) of that word are 
■place’, ‘dog’ and cow-shed’ It is doubtful whether there 
ts a single indigenous word in MalayaJ.im which is not iouud 
111 Tarni]. Nb) doubt the meanings of s >me w'ords changed 
and some words winch b^canie obsolete m Tamil continued 
to be popular in Malaya]ara. It was the sound changes and 
thi luH'Cfional raodifioations that mainly contributed to the 
dv'velopraeut of Malayajam as a separate language. The 
author of Lilatilakam was jierfectly right wh'ui he asked 
whether Malayalatn did not po^s^sbcase endings different 
from Tamil Th-seoud cas ■ suffix w e (^) instead 
of ai (« «t)iind the sixth ute {^*'^) derived from Utaya 
meaning one’s own, inste.id of utu (isro®). The fourth ca^e 
suffix became nu (^) m some instances instead of ku. Eur 
the third, fifth and seventh cases, the old suffixes an, m and 
kaij were given up and al ( in addition to otu (a^; and 
il were adopted respectively. These suffixes are to bo 

met with 111 medieval Tamil also Lastly, while Tami] waa 

52 Lll&tilakAiD, [) 13. 

53 '‘KAWUnaiDotiyena'\ ToU I, 7. 

54 Pingftla Nighantn (Ripon Press, I9l7), p. 570 “Itamu nfiyum 

to)2huvnn> utLt^ 

55 LllAtiiakam, p. 8 



iiatisded with il ( for the fifth case, MalaySlam added 
niimu (c»'>mo) to it, obviously to draw a distinction between 
that ani the seventh case suffix Malayijani retained with 
Tamil ‘r’ (”) ‘T (a) and ‘1’ (»). (®) disappeared from 

Kannada by about the 12th century getting absorbed in 
(4) and ‘i’ (f’) by about the 17th century merging in ‘p’ 
(®)“. Telugu too lost ‘V (») very early. Several- of the 
grammaticil rules relating to sandhi m Lilatilakam were 
bodily copied from grammatical works in CentamiJ, and they 
hid nj cirrespon ience whatever with the spoken language of 
the day. According to Lilatilakam no MalaySjam word 
should begin m ‘r’ (®) ani ‘1’ (■“), This is no doubt the ru le 
111 Centannl, but was iiot applicable to Malayalam as it was 
spoken and written m the 14th century. The author, how- 
ever, justifies the use of rayiran and lakku on the ground 
that they are tadbhavas, ignoring the hiet that that conces- 
sion was not allnwel in Centami]. The author depends on 
Divakaram for settling the question whether a MalaySjam 
word like paval (ojviOo} for pavalam is correctly used. It is 
needless to cite more instances 

Present position of South Indian Languages, 

This is not the place to dilate upon the morj hologicrl^ 
etymological and other peculiarities of the various South 
Indian languages. Each language developed lu the manner 
suited to its genius ui consonance with its envirournent Great 
writers enriched them with their contributions, and to-day each 
one of them possesses a literature, of which it may be legitima- 
tely proud. In view of the fact that the modern vernaculars 
of North India did not come into existence much earlier 
than the beginning of the 12th century and that the bardic 
chronicle, Prithi Kaj Raso, the earliest Hindi worx extant, 
cannot be ascribed to a period older than the ktter half of 
that century, even Malaya Jam may take consolation in the 


56 History of Qrainiufttioa' Theories lu Tamils p. Ill* 
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reflection that its literature is comparatively early To- 
day, mainly under the influence of English, all these langua. 
ges, as those of North India, have developed an up-to-date 
prose style, and works on various branches of literature such 
as drama, biography, essay, literary criticism, novel and 
short story, are being produced in large numbers. Of late, 
the influences of Bengali and Hindi have also made them- 
selves felt. Kannada is further subject to the influence of 
Marathi. Poetry has been liberated from many of the 
shackles to which it was subject under Sanskrit influence 
and the appeal to the masses is becoming increasingly 
greater. Mythological (hemes are giving place to historical 
and social, and the creation of devotional literature does not 
cliini the main attention of poets“. The movement is 
trradual ;'but it is there and bound to advance as time passes 
by. There is only one danger. It is no doubt true that art 
should not be dissociated from life ; but, at the same time, it 
should not b^ forgotten that art and life should go together 
an ! thit the neglect of the former cannot but be detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the Utter. It is neither necessary nor 
desirable to make an apotheosis of Sanskrit at the present 
tune, but to eschew it altogether is to forget that we are 
Indians, and that our culture, whatever may be its super- 
structure, has its firm and unshakable basis in the great 
literature of that language. This by no means implies that 


67 Koay’s Hindi Literature, p. 13—14 . 

68 History of Kannada Language, p. 32. MalayaUiu, as is well 
known, uses the largest number of Sansknt words, as Tamil, the smallest The 
following observation in regard to Bengali mads bj Dinosh Chandra Sen it 
equally applicable to Ma'ayalam . “Our masses are not at all af.a.d of the 

Sanskrit vocabu’ary. On the otlier hand they seem to lie in love with it 

Ifth 9 modernhterati.ro of Bengal afford, them any diffionity, it i. found in 
those modes of expression and of constructing senten.oa in which Beng.l 
follows the model of English tliatl are .trange and unintelligible to theoa"; 
History of Bengali Language and Literature, p, 98. 
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\ve should be slaves to Mammatabhatt* or Dhananjaya and 
write poetry in the manner of Naishadhiyacarifa, drama in 
the manner of Anargharaghavn, or prose in the manner 
of Kadambar? A working knowledge of Sanskrit is 
indispensable to writers m Kannada, Telugu and Mala- 
yglam, and in my judgment advantageous even to those 
who write in Tami], Let die ship of our literature, in its 
forward course, av^oid, by all legitimate and reasonable 
means, the Scylla of Sanskrit, but not strike against the 
Charybdis of third-rate western literature. Illumination is 
help ; conflagration is destruction. 


Hindi and South Indian Lan^mges 

No true patriot of South India is or can be antagonistic 

to the study of Hindi. He knows that it i^ the rdshfra- 

hhasha of young India, that it is sjKiken by the largest nuin- 
ber of Indians, and that a knowledge of it would be useful in 
bringing North India and South India closer, and would 
render us substantial help in the task of nation-building 
But it must, at the same time, be admitted that it will not 

be a cultural substitute for any of the South Indian langua- 

ges. For that purpose, even Prikftic languages like Bimgali 
Gujarati and Marathi would not be prefiared to vacate thou 
seats for the installatiow of Hindi. For a vast variety ot 
reasons, one’s mother-tongue has to be studied intensively, 
on top of it comes English, which we cannot if wo will, and 
gven will not if we can, wholly dispense with, at any rate m 
the light of present-day requirements- Then, there is San- 
skrit which I, for one, would make a language of compulsory 
study for every Hindu in a few classes at least. It is oiil}' 
after all these demands are met that Hindi can be thoimht of 

o f 

although I strongly feel that that language too should be 
given a place in the curricula of school-studies. The study 
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of four languages is no doubt an evil ; but it is a necessary 
evil in the environment in which we are placed. Hindi as a 
literary language can be cultivated only by those to whom it 
is really or virtually a mother-tongue. In the normal course 
of events we have no reason to expect the production of a 
Hindi work like RamacaritaraSnasa to the south of the 
Vindhya Range. South Indians can and need study this 
language only for the purposes of coversation, correspon- 
dence and public speech. 


Some Common Needs. 

For a comparative study of South Indian Languages it 
IS necessary that the important works of gnimmar and pro- 
sody in every one of them should be translated into every 
other Wliat an advantage it would be to possess transla" 
Lions of Tolkappiyam, Viracoliyam and Xann-al fromTami], 
Kavirajamarga, K.ifpStik.ibhashabhlishana. KSvyavaltskana, 
BhasliabhUshapa and Sabdan[iaijidari)ana from Kannada^ 
Andhra&abdacint amain, Audhrabhashabhushaya, V ikrlivi- 
v?ka and Tflinga6al>dauu&a&:ina from Tehigu and LtIS- 
tilakain from Malaya]am in the other three Dravidian Ian, 
guages. The chief classics of those languages also deserve 
a similar treatment. Naiinayya and Tikkana among the 
Andhras, Tiruvalluvar and Kampar among Tamils, Panipa 
(author of Bhar.ita) among liarnatakas and Punam (author 
of Kr-iUaggtha) among MalaySlis— which South Indian 
would not like to get into closer touch with these great mas" 
ters? The South Indian Universities wdl have to mate 
some effective arrangement towards the achievement of these 
laudable objects. Each of these languages has its own special 
requirements in the matter of reference books, scientific 
literature, translations of Eurojieaii and American works 
etc., which will have to be satisfied as early «is possible. I 
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have no doubt that there is a bright future for all these 
languages. All that is needed is steady, intensive, consecrated 
work on the part of the various scholars inhabiting the 
several linguistic areas, with one eye turned towards the 
past and the other towards the future. The old saying that 
one’s mother and one’s mother-land are greater than even 
heaven® necessarily applies to one’s mother-tongue as well* 


VandS Mataram. 




•'UDITCATION AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

OF THE ANCIENT TAMILS AS OBTAINED 
IN THE TAMIL CLASSICS/’ 

Pandit N, CHKNOALVARArAN 

Maharaja's College, University of Mysore, Mysore, 
Introduction, 

To a student of the ancient history of South India the 
sangam epoch in Tamil Literary history is of the greatest 
interest and importance. It is an acknowledged fact that 
the Augustan era of Tamil Literature was in the 1st or 2nd 
century of the Christian era. We have certain works be- 
longing to this period which go by the collective designa- 
tion of '‘Sangam works,” which throw a flood of light on 
the social and economic life of the ancient Tamils. 

Sangam works — Aham and Puram. 

The Sangam works are chiefly divided into “Aham” 
and “Puram”, Aham meant “the joy and experience of a 
married couple’’ born out of harmony at home. Puram is 
regarded to imply wealth and warfare. Aham centred 
round what was necessary for the satisfaction of the inner- 
self of man and Puram for the advancement of material de* 
yelopment. Subjects like social lifei relations of the sexes, 
religious ideas and philosophic thought, etc., were classified 
under aham The acquisition of wealth and the rules of war- 
fare and political institutions were placed under the cate’ 
gory of puram. Subjects that pertained to the mundane 
world were called aram, porul and mbam corresponding to 
the Sanskrit ‘Trivarga’ dharma, artha and kama. Apart 
from these was vidu or moksha. 

Fine Arts. 

Tamil Literature is much devoted to love and romance 
hence there is no wonder if we say thirt fine arts played an 



important, part. One of the noteworthy and- distinct contri- 
butions that the people of South India made in the direction 
of fine arts was in the department of music and its hand- 
maid dancincf. (Vide the pajier on Music and Musical ins- 
truments of th j ancient Tamils of the author of this paper 
published in the Q J. M. S. Vol. 26. No. 1.) Sculpture and 
painting too had attained their zenith of perfection. 

Ideal* in Education^ 

Regarding education and ideals of education only a few 
ideas of an original character are discernible. The texts do 
not throw much light regarding the institutions in which 
the Tamil children were taught and how higher education 
was imparted. But one thing is certain, attention was 
bestowed to higher education and the scientific cultivation 
and development of fine 'arts, for the terms Asinyar 
(o/r) Pulavar (tyswai/r) Fanar (/j/raiar/r) Kuttar Vi- 

rahar are mentioned tune and again. Besides 

mention is very often made in the classic’s of the poets and 
poetesses enjoying unei^uallcd and unparalleled patronage 
and hospitality at tUe hands of the Tamil raonarchs of old. 

Early Rising due to the mjluence ot home training. 

In a true and brotherly spirit boys and arirls received 
education at home and m society. They were taught to get 
up early and work, which is a proof postive of the whole- 
some effect of home training in education. The idea was 
that the cool and pleasant hours of the morning would en- 
able the young minds to have a good and lasting impression. 

^‘■^PjS^siap n'letriEiQuJ jijpCSsuirir ustrerfinyLo 

dSetriaSiu tDcorssroiesr Cr«/ruS^LD 
Qeunsai ■s^ibQ^st® eu^3;Qu pCsQi^iaSaj 
(^IT'fLCi d5SsW0J7«fi>IUU)lJ.” 

(Silappadikaram Canto XIV II- 11-14) 
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MothfflfB fed their children in Ihe open yard in front of 
their houses. In the very initial stage of an infant's career dis- 
cipline at home was well exercised. In the very la}) of nature 
the child derived the benefit of free air and exercise. 

u<Si6^iUeijUi en it u ir Q kQi^S&stu 
(Suit if] uJsf).o (SsuiMiSeir Ljsireifl 
■XLLi—^SfTiuearesrevLLt—Jt IB 

C?/5s))606W/-_i_/r®tz) 

6fiffl)(?6\)0^su/r QeuLHQpSsnS S jnirtr" 

(Narrinai 3) 

Aim of education. 

The ennobling of spirit and the improvement ot the 
inner culture of man were considered as the sole aim of 
education. If one’s ideas were not clarified and if one wag 
not gifted with lucid exposition then educat ion was of no 

avail, 

‘‘e_«rQj7SBflj!2)LS6W6))/r Qu i,QL.iruiJir 
ji p JO (Ss^6\!,iF (3 sceoiT ^0u it' ' 

(Kural 730) 

Real education is that nh,ch enables one to equip him« 
self well to handle thoroughly and satisfactorily the six task 
of life as conceived by the Tamil })oet. These were not to 
be achieved easily and consisted of the acquisition of culture 
endowment of valour for self defence, i^ossession of power* 
for purposes of arbitration, faithful and loyal discharge of 
the duties to on/s country, production and acquisition of 
wealth and continencr and abstention which only could van 
quish lust and license. Even a low born person g-t the 
due meed of laraise and appreciation without any distinction 
of birth, if he was really learned namely acquiring the 


dffiuufr^^6i)tr (i^eueini^jDiSeir 
(SlU/DU/tQ 6V>/r StULii^SSr<3SLLLj(S(cLL * ’ 


1 ■ 1 r, (Puram 182' 

p Tholkappiyam 

Poruhdikaram, Purattiml ,y,“ 
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knowledge worthy to be gained and putting them to prac- 
tical use. 


afiUSJffGU iXjbjDlS 
GU ^/D0^^c95” 

(Kural 891) 


Ponmudtar. 


{Quirsar jfiuf.iurrrr) a classical poet of the last sangam in 
stiinza 312 of Purananuru gives ui some idea of the aim 
of education. The following ideals of a youth are given. 

“The mother is entirely responsible for his behaviour 
training, up-bringing and breeding in his childhood. The 
father should imp irt to him conduct and character and the 
good qualities of virtue and valour. The necessary imple- 
ments of warfare wore supplied by the blacksmith. He 
was raised to a decent position and status by the state by 
employing him as an officer. He was expected to win 
laurels for the St ite by his untiring devotion to duty in 

times of war and by his unflinching courage and righteous 
warfare.’' 


“/Tsar.^ (Seossr p3e0<x si— (Sear 

f/y<s0_iSg)®63)_sSa0i si—CSesr 

'£eiis\)snuf.jx^s QsirQjSpei) Qsireoeo p(^s st—Qear 
smSDi— neoseo Q<su h p st—Qesr 
Qiure^JV 6i/7-6»r00 si^Qp(i^iSs 
seiflQpjSv^ Qliiuit p<ki <s/r28tr<a0<® cSt— (ossr.” 

(Purananuru, 312 

In ancient tunes it was a recognised principle in impart" 
mg instruction that the pupil was to be properly modu- 
lated and taught according to his capacity. “The level of 
teaching should be attuned to the mental development of 
the student.”— is a statement referred to in canto XII of 
the Tamil Classic Mammekahii (Lines 97-107) which is as 
follows : — 
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uy/rstj L£) 0 (^ LDm^a9n -i/ 

CJ/» /B/TA™, p(& 

S€sr^)u i9 ps8 ^/r aiTfiSp 

(Ju/r^ (J/ieoji (fJLJT 0 ii^® lu S^lji 5 
iJH ^ flTtswewQdjL- <56V 

LupCcGum tMt^^QS^^iriq 
m/r^rr Sear^ei) Q/06i;65r 
(?i7^ luiTsiju^ ueOetjeiT 

SHir ISI^^iGtJ fH} i5 537 537 7/ 517^7? ^ 5/ 

^(aQistruf, ua/r^n QLJ!^^^^^slf^a Gtv7r(7^/B^®/r”,,,,,, ,, 
pui9i\> S p® Qfi,SHui9m tSsmi—QpiB 
Si^gHtiEi df'Qp^ Qa-ik® 

uifret] U)(^^ Qpeauut— euir^ihira 
Qaisaat'lLjQjiif^ Qldsst ^ osteu Q iumscitlc 
CS ump'Ssnji (Uis\)6v tSe^Q^Vear” 

(Puram 28) 

** ^pQa IT® Q f iQ® ^mian.-n ^M-Ssr LD(^i^eir 00® 
unT^ett^ iLjjp Qp^u LJeo<soiTu t9 soth— (Jidtt^ flj Q&issat 
Qldiu sis^-g^u" 

(Chudimani Nikantu, 12 
Palii peyarkuttathu orupeyar Thokuthi, 94.) 

If the lessons were to be properly assimibited by the 
pupil, the fact, that his ment.al background must be cleared 
first and foremost, should not be lost sight of. The sys- 
tem or method of instruction that was imparted to a child 
varied according U) the oli'-, 7)r caste to which it lielonged. 
The education of :i bnihnuii )Outh was ijuite different as 
compared with the other classes (For a detailed account 
vide canto XII [ of iMauimckaltu.) 

The well known ‘maxim of pedagogics was, that the 
teacher ought to teach more by example than by precept^ 
“Man is blind to his own short-comings, so widely awake 
to those of others ; it is indeed easy for any one to b 3 a 
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teacher of others ; while he may not himself be taught in 
discipline and morals." 

fiihmui i^aoyi 

jnoiirr^f^^ Q^uj S9iiifl 

(Kural 843) 

The preceptor should be amply remunera ed and should 
always be kept above want. 

i9 peap iS8sO Qpt^iuir^ sppeo rsiiQp’\,i»,,,., 

(PuratD 183) 

The pupil while receiving instruction at the hands of 
his master should possess the ilollowing qualities vi*., hu- 
mility, earnestness, and faithful obedience. 

‘‘e-s»t— iiJ/r/r afieSioeiiir irQ un (Seoi sip j>® enpq^ir 

aea>i~iuQji aiteinr p&iir' 

(Kural 895) 

Recognition of merit and Scholarship 

The kings and chieftains of old amply rewarded the 
poets, appreciated their learning and held their scholarship 
in high esteem and veneration. Besides the poets received 
unstinted encouragement and support at the hands of the 
Tamil monarchs, who were very famous for their munifi- 
cence as patrons of poets. At the same time the poets pos. 
sessed high and marked sense of dignity and self-respect and 
utterly disregarded wealth as is illustrated by the following 
stanza (Puram, 197.) 

Ki—K pm esr,,.,t^ B bsm(3s(t£>p IT 3Pr 
Qiuresai j^esin Qeum pi 

Qeueiijt^es)i—^ ©<9^6\)swa> eiT lUppQeoir ef eisQic 
(iiuJLBuir&} oj^ttjssu uQtuQiBnQa 
iiS®^lL ui—usku iti/SQuilui Q pn j^isp 

fpppi—^ 



LjmLjs^ QiS^fTsh^Qiuir^ Qujpirn^^ 

^jUTfr Lf> ^tfsar a ini 9 ^iLd Qlli^guSjij 
ufrL^£[sQ ua9n9^)fS^ 
iSsuQu QjreuGu QfijS£pt QldSov 
Qpsaar/r^S u5^(?tfv/r 065>L-®j)£X) oy^Gor 
tte^eOjiS ekfanL^ Qiufrlr if!^(9^si 
A/6rr(^^L£i (5Lj0<i)<uyr(yg^g ^ ggpflQfj/.Cp 


(1) Guru-kulam. 

Ancient Educational Institutions, 

'The proheiit IS an age of educational reform. The 
methods of teaching most of the bubjects in the school 
curnculam have undergone considerable changes . But the 
methods that were in vogue in ancient days were quite 
different. The Guru’s house itself was the school which was 
called Guru-kulain. The village was not a village if it did 
not contain atleast one Guru-kula. 


jiema^iriuSsoeiiir^ jtmQ^ut i9 oar A<9;^a>0U) 

Jijaneumaia g piLn — un S Sionn pai/ic 
jgeksiMDiSeOirmiT ^tu^q^ui^Lb 
Kfsrenlt utu^^iO 

(Tinkadukam.) 


The teacher was called by the term kanakkayar. He 
Was considered to bo well read hence this term. He was 
compared to a tnouiitani as he possessed immeaburable and 
unrivalled scholai>hip« “ JJswAdsiiiTs/r ^aristjin Qun 
He was compared to <i sweet flowi r. ^''uDiBJiA^it>rS 
sniLiuir ^ lUirsuQ^LCs LDSf^K^ (SmpQsiren 

The disciples looked upon him as their God. 

<‘(u/r ^ Qixiiritip^iuir erASesr 
§}eu&tir^{r Qiush/ditffi 





(^^puiss>i~ssir luiretjiM 
pmp e-Boaisnui^ 

(Vilh Bharatara, Virata Parvam 
Niraimeetchi Sarkain St-88.) 

The teachers devoted their whole time for rendering 
service to the humanity. 

(2) Pial Schools 

The schools that obtained m every v^illage were called 
pial schools They were situated in a public place under ^ 
big tree. There was a pl.itfoiin under it on which the 
teacher sat and taught the pupils. 

^0um gp/r 

^aTT 

^oSr UAT LD5§r^^^ 

G!<3ifr 

(Kuruntokai) 

3, Schools proper. 

It will be interesting to note that m ancient days ins* 
titutions grew up round the temples of the villages. These 
were the centres of learning. There were mutts and people 
ent their children to tlietn,' where they received the best and 
ideal education possible In some places there were one or 
two mutts alone and people from outside flocked there. 
Mass education was thus rendered possible. Every boy or 
girl of the village knew the rudiments of the three R’s, 
(Reading. Writing and Arithmetic) The pial schools in 
course of tune were changed into small hamlets. School 
sprang up in many places under the aegis of the mutts. 
They were known Palli (u.wbif'i) according to Jainism. 
“=<y/5^ajw/r uovuyfiiLfLD, a>iplajirrr An inscription of 

Raja Raja Chola [I bears tesnniony to the fact that in the 
ancient mutt of 1 iruvaduthurai students were reading and 
re-readiug and dissecting ad-t.uj'iniitim a grumiuatical treu 
tiso named Rupaoalaram, for which large grants of land 



Were made as gift. SnniUrly we hear of many patasalas 
devok'd to vodic and ag.iinic culture receiving siueh grants 

( 4 ) Tamil tchools 

It 18 a pity wo are not able to get much tangible proof 
or evidence from inscriptions regarding the existence of 
Tamil schools. But traditional accounts coino to our rescue 
and warrant tbc existence of these schools such as run by 
Agastya and Drona. 

The tapaeity of a teacher 

The teacher-, were expected to train the pupils lu such 
a way as to mould his character and make him fitted for 
any kind of work for ihe state- They were not siitisfied 
with mere book-leai mug. The adage “A teacher was bom 
and not made” stood the teachers of old in goodstead. 
For they had such wonderful powers to control rich and 
wealthy people to obey their commands (Examples of 
•livaka ill Chmtaniani, and Arjuiia and Drupada in Bharatam 
support the above statc-raeiit ) 

^'lassinatet) in a ediool. 

There w<i- iu» distineiioii between a rich or poor stu. 
JeiiL in ihe-cliools of old. I’rinees and [jeasants sat together 
in the same class and s.une lieiicli in a spirit of irateruity , 
(Drupada ami Drona ; Kuchela and Krishna) 

Trainiay at tnhooU 

Those who lived in Gumkula begged their food daily, 
supplied their guru first and later on partook of the rem- 
nants. This taught them obedience, [lationee iiml good be* 
h.iviour. The public had regard for them and reposed then* 
conlideiice in them. It is the teacher — more than thi- pa- 
rents — who is really responsible in triumiig ihc children of 
the State to bt’conie useful citizens m the future. It is the 
teacher that makes his life worth living (Vide Kambara* 
inayanaiu fur details.) 



(Sufr9s>pQ\urr®i QpfrL^friLsifrppirei LjpSDeuQjj ^tia QuiuQn 

3iff 6S9r 

&-sinp'2iu/r(B (3ps(bl(^eije\)Ttu et-ui^iuesriB^ 

tt>ss)fl (S luir ^ eS/S ^euaoM euen it jX sir esu ih eu^i J ssr siresat'' 

(Kamba Ramayanarn, Bala kandairi) 
Kularauraikilattu padalam, 
Stanza 24. 


A ksharabhyaiam 

Usually children of five years and more were entrusted 
to the care of a teacher by the parents. They were fciught 
to write at the outsit, ‘Oin Namasivaya' muiQetjn lu.) or 
*Om Namo /iarayanaya’ (§?ld ^(SiJ>ir ximniui^iL The Jains 
were taught to write Om Jinaya Narnaha' sil ktiu nm •) 
It IS a custom to send children to school for tlie fiist time 
only on the V ijayadasami day, and this occasion was enjoyed 
with great eclat The teacher got good presents. This 
aksharabhyasara ceremony was otherwise known as “anixiuir 
«-6»)” (inaiyadal) 


‘•ggioTbaorSt—iu^S sniMiuirt^ irxjir sSso.’^ 

(Cintaniaiii) 

*^Ltli^S'— (^e^Ut-flTiLu^ eS>Ltlu9l-jS QJ^UI J'T ^jLb 
iS^su LjSLLi— LSseueiTiTis jXfiu'' 

(Tamil Vidu-thutlui.) 
IVriiiny on tht miid> 

Children practised the art of writing ,it the beginning 
only on the sand, as this was considered to improve the wrif 
mg 

‘^§jsnp SsOm Qpesr 

uifeosesr 

QpestfD (Sear^ 

Qpiuiueu QjXiri(^LDneo 


e^ent—iUfJeuD It 

■lytAOicar utraamtfs 
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^/SiuQ^mrr a /SieQQeur^ 

( Kandapumnam 
Avai adakkam*) 

{<r>iB^^Ljairesant,~ jn/smsaiui—aanji,) 

The first, stage of education was writing on the sand, 
Thi^ ciinl)led tlic students to write a good hand. Several 
manuscripts bear testimony to the excellence of the writing 
of the ancients. This neatness of writing is compared to 
an array of storeyed houses in a public street. 

‘‘Ou/j 9Qart£ijS Q ^T(i£AQaesru 

Oi^irpp ari— ®c3;6fr ^ojiririSema' 

ffcsuetr Ui Qiiirrt^mjSir ld” 

Thanikai puranam 

pstnflsntBu ljO tresartii 

Memory trninivg- 

There is an ocean of difference between the old 
method and modern method of study. Recitation class was 
made compulsory for the children of the village in the vil* 
lage schools. This helped the cultivation of memory to a 
great extent. The liest piece of poetry and prose from the 
holv scriptures utn* tiught. Each pupil had a great regard 
and admiration for his Guru, so much so there was com- 
plete harmony in the institutions. The present day students 
do not like the idea of memorising passages of verse or 
})rose. 

Early rising 

The pupils were trained to get up early in the morning 
by the teachers. The discipline was so strict that no studenj 
went late to the school. Pupils realised the grave conse- 
quences of late attendance at school (Treat care and atten- 
tion were bestowed to preserve the books in good condition 
Once .1 )ear during Sarasvathi puja pupils arranged all their 
books n. an order and offered puja to the Goddess of learn- 
ing. Printing was unknown in ancient days and so boojjs 



consisted of cadjan left ves (palmyrii.) People wrote on thes^e 
leaves with the qmll with such ease and facility as we writ^ 
on paper now-si-day&-unfortunately at the present day the 
art of writinjr on these leaves has (gradually declined. 

Salary oj the teacher 

The term “Vadyar cooly” corresponds to (he modern 
connotation ct s dary Everyday, as befited the status of 
his family each student offered one thing or the otQer to 
the teacher in the shape of v'egetables, milk, fuel, cowdang 
cika and so forth. Bur the teacher had the same affecton 
and kindness towards all his pupils irrespective of the things 
■applied The teacher did not get more than lour annas a 
month by way of salary Paddy was supplied to him in 
plenty. On important festivals he was awarded with preciouo 
gifts The teacher did not have any care for the morrow. 
The people oomidered it their primary duty to Icxak after the 
welfare of the teacher and his family. 

Punishments. 

The teachers ot old did not award any drastic or severe 
punishment to the pupils but controlled and managed them 
with kindness and affection, 

Disquisitions. 

From very eirly lays Vakyartba or disquisitions were 
conducted in our school' The ancient works furnish us 
with much interesting information regarding this subject. 
Change of time has altered the course of events but yet the 
best treasures of anoient literature and culture carry us back 
to the golden age and make us muso over the glories and 
ideals of the ancient education and educational institutions 
of the ancient Tamils, 


N. Chengalvarayan. 



THIS TELUGU DKAMA. 


y. ^'enkataraimna, M a., b. bc1„ P. K. College, 
Cofanada, 

111 almost all lan.fiiages Diaina ia given the highest 
place among all kiiuls of jioetical composition and probably 
the greatest authors in every literature are its dramatists* 
Curiously, though not without rea>>on, the position is re- 
versitid in the case of Teliigu. Dramatic composition was con- 
sidered to be second rate work, and the vernacular dramatist 
was ranked with the lowest in the cadre of literary autdiors* 
So the early Telugu drama formed the major part of the 
much neglected liteiature and caice to be “classed” with 
folk-lore. 

Telugu liter, ituic, like many other vernaculars of India, 
had Its develoDiuent from the 9th ceiitui y A.D. Many of the 
ancient Telugu poeis also held this view According to them 
all, Nannaya, the court poet of baja Kajunarendra, was the 
first poet of Telugu literiture'and he was also the PradhanS- 
chSrya. But latei researches lia\e revealed the work of 
Nannechoda, and tne former theory was thrown to the winds 
though the orthodox section still clings to it. The absence of 
any considerable work before Nannaya and even NannechOda 
and the perfection and the high level their works exhibit, 
disclose a hidden gap between the origin of Telugu litera 
ture and irs development 1 he main reason why Nannaya 
came to be regarded as the first Telugu poet seems to be 
the fact that he was the first to bring a change in Telugu 
literature by introducing the Sanskrit element largely into 
Telugu po'try. Thus h' laid the tound.ition of w^hat is 
known as MSrga Kavita and made it conform to the rules of 
^apskril poetics and its Sahitya (Rasalankara), 



All this will seem irrelevant here, if it cannot help UB 
to understand that, besides the Mfirga Kavita, there was 
what is known as Desi TTavita of which, the Early Telugu 
Drama formed the most important part. Dggitavit^ 
the syrup that is manufactured with the apparatus of the 
Sanskrit Laboratory but is the honey gathered from the 
bee-hives of the hearts of the people. Hence, though it did 
not have the glittering glare of polished Sanskrit, it had the 
airaple, yet characteristic plainni'ss of the native Telugu- 
The origin of the eai-iy Telugu Drama is to be found in this 
kind of folk-lore rather than ^in the former type of Fra- 
bandha Literature. 

The Kavyas are divided into two categories by all 
Alankank as (1) Drisy a (2 ) ‘-^ravya. In the latter, the heart 
feels after the intellect has grasped. In the former the senses 

are appealed to and then the intellect grasps. Though the 

purpose is the same the process is different. Thus, besides 
the importance given to Rasa an d Alankgra and the like of 
it as in the former Sravya Kgvya, ibe dramatist has to 
please the two senses of the eye aii'l the ear. The eye is 
pleased with scenic arrangements and the like. This com- 
prises of stage technique. The a]»peal to the ear lies in melody 
and harmony of sounds The playwright has to look after 
the two aspects also, if he wants to run the show of his play 
successfully. This fundamental idea underlying the art of 
writing plays was grasped by the earl}' Telugu dramatists ; 
and they incorporated the.se ideas in their plays and shaped 
them in such a way. 


Beginnings. 

Though the privilege of deciphering the alphabet 
and mouthing the letters and interpreting books was 
limited to the blessed few in ancient and mediaeval India 
to a much larger extent than at present, yet the knowledge qf 



the great works of theiancient Rishis was not altogether denied 
to the unlettered masses. On the other hand, regular insti- 
tutions existed to diffuse knowledge even among the lowest 
strata of society. PuranakSlakshepamu was one such. The 
village temple or mutt or even the grSma-chSvadi invariably 
maintained this. The scholar would read the verses from 
the great Epics mellowing them with music and would ex- 
plain, in a graphic manner with the aid of gestures, their 
contents. Besides the above, there have been what are 
known as Bhajan-parties where the Bhajan is not merely 
inCMided to lie a sort of congregational worship set with 
music but to explain the meaning of the songs by dance and 
gestures, Relics of these have not altogether disappeared even 
now, because they are in vogue in all villages on occasions 
of fescivals. The songs ot Kamadasu the great Telugu 
devotee of Bhadrachilain, are sung like this. They are so 
arranged for the purpose that they not only reVeal tlie 
fervour with which the great devotee worshipped Kama but 
also give us glimpses into Ins life, the sufferings he under- 
went in the process of his sadhana. The p^rty consists of 
three or four people of whom the leader carries a light-stand 
in one hand and the cymbals in another and the others bead 
chorui. The leader explains the meaning in the course of 
the singing. 

Closely allied With these, but more elaborate and better 
planned arc the jiadas and the geyakavyas These were 
almost like b.ilLid> sung by parties of singers. To this class 
belong many of the divijiada kavyas. The ge^.i kav}as and 
songs of BfiinadSsu here mentioned are later examples re- 
preseiitnig the/enn of rnu'’ical compositions in earlier times 
from which the cai ly d'eliigu Drama might have develojied. 

The Bhagav.d.uriii or BhdmakalSpatnu and the Telugu 
Pupp-t shows aui cci't-ouly tin ]iredeeessors and the 
precursors of the early Telugu drama. lu the formej: 



SotUe episodes of love in the life of Lord Krishna are written 
in the form of musical compositions and are sung accom- 
panied by dance. Greater importance is given to dance, 
which 18 utilised to interpret the con^^ents of the soiigt The 
whole story is narrated in this form The success of a per- 
formance of this kind depends on the talent and scholarship 
of the artist rather than on the story itself. 

The puppet play is something like the screening of a 
talkie in a very crude form. Pictures of the heroes and other 
Drawatis Fersonat are draw n on fine skin m rich colour and 
are projected on the screen. 'I he performera sit liehiud the 
screen not visible to the audience. Incidents are taken from 
the Karaayaua or Mahibharata. As the Pictures projected 
on the screen play their parts the performers inside conduct 
the dialogues in prose and verse For these performances 
the great dsvipada kavyas like RanannSdhn RamSya^amu an 
selected beciuse they easily lend themselvt's to be set to 
music and because their language could be easily understood 
by the masses Mow’ and then ni the course of the story, 
some Hasyaprasanga ( comic element ) is introduced to 
relieve the minds of the audience. The Yakshao-aua and 
the Veedhi ngtaka are tlic two forms under which the early 
Telugu drama was written and flourished. The difference 
between the two is not marked and fundamental though 
there are some slight variations luire and there This will 
be discussed in another context m this essay. 

The Yakshag&nn. 

References about Yak.>haggnas can Ijc traced in the 
earliest works in Telugu. There is ample evidence to show 
that these were prevalent oven ty the time of Vemulavgda 
BhTmakavi, one of the curliest of the Telugu poets, Sree- 
nldha and Pfilkuriki SOmanadha. fcreengdha, in his 
Bhltaakhanda, described how Allaya Verna used to spend 
his time m attending the various kinds of performances like 
ififataka and udiharaua enacted m his court-hall, Pilfcuriki 



Sotnanadha of the 14 th century tells us m bis 
pura 7 }a how the story of SiriySla was staged by the people, 
KreedabhirSmamu of Vnmkonda Vallabhamitja, which is in 
aiway, the first Kftpaka in Telugn oii hues of Sanskrit Drama 
belonged to the beginning of the loth ceucury and in it, 
there are references to the prevalence of the staging of 
dramas. Thu hero, Manchana Sarma, goes with his friend 
Tittibha from place to place to enjoy various sights and 
m th( course of his wanderings he describes the enactment of 
the drama of Macbaldevi, In the same century we find 
many other references to the ])revaleuce of Vakshaginas. 
Haribhattu, the author of Narasimhapurdna (published by 
the Telugu Academy, Cocaiiada) refers to one Chenna Sauri 
who 18 said to have been the author of Saubharicharitamu 
(a Yakshagana) And ihis Haribhattu belonged to the 
later part of the loth century or the early part of the 16 th 
century. Rudrxkavi, who lived 1 1 the l 6 th century 

probably .it about the time of Krishna Devariya was the 
author of Sugreevat'ijayamu, which is considered to be one 
of the best Yakshagan.is iii Telugu literature. 

One interesting point about the authors of the 
Yakshagana is that two great grainmiriaiis or Lakshapikas 
111 Telugu liter.iture were mo much fascinated by tlus class of 
literature that lhe> wrote two Y.ikshugSiias and that they 
made proud ineiitiun of tlieui in their Lakshaii^grandhas, 
Kskuntin A])pa Kavi, the author ot Appakavtyamu, one of 
the most authorit.itive treatises on Telugu grammar and pro- 
sody was the author of a Y.akshagfina called AiihbikSvddamu ; 
and author was MahSmahopadhyaya ElakClchi B§la- 
saraswati, the author ot a ngtaka called Itanyakaumudi* 
and he styled himself “Kangakaumudinama NStakavidbSna 
Pratishtinaghana”, 

VSrauisi Achynta Kavi lived in the l 8 th century 
and ill his Prabhaiida '' Suratdmpanniyamu" he mentions 
of a Yakshuganamu of the same name already in existeiMj*, 
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The patron to whom the Prabhanda is dedicated calls the 
poet and says “A work by narue Suratanipariniyamu was 
formerly written in the forna of a YakshagSna (by some 
one). You may render it into a famous Prabhanda”. This 
indicates how a Prabhanda was written with a Yakshagfina 
as its source. In the sixth book of this work, the author 
describes in a prose passage, the festivities organised for the 
occasion of the marriage of Suratgni and Rangargdha. 
There he mentions the actors ot Bhamakilapamu marching 
in the marriage procession So BhimakalSpaiuu must have 
been a popular form of entertainment on such occasions in 
those days. Another great jioet of the 18th centur}’ 
Kankanti Paparaju wa'- the author of VishnumSydvilSsa 
N^takamu. In his famous kavya, Uttur.i RainSyanamu he 
refers to this fact. In the introduction to that jxieiii, he 
says “with great glory you have dedicated to me on a former 
occasion the Yakshaganu named Vishnu- MSyS-VUSsa, 
Since then we have been greatly enraptured by \our sweet 
melodies filled with nectar”. These weie the words in which 
the author imagined his Lord to have apjn'eciated hi 5 
YakshagSna. 

Some prominent poetesses also wrote Yakshagauas. 
Tarigoiida Venkamma, the author of Venkatichala- 
mihdtmyamu wrote the Yakshagana, Sivavildsamu, 
RangSjamina of Tanjore was the author of Mannaruddsa- 
Vild»a-N dtakamu. This shows how women also pioneered 
in this kind of literary enterprise. The work of llangaj.unm.i 
was published by the Telugu Academy. It belongs to a 
very high order of these nStakas, ft is of great interest 
not only to the general reader but of immese value to scholars 
interested in this branch of Telugu literature. The 
characters 111 the story and the story itself portray in detail 
the court of 'those kings and the customs of ihe people. 
The language of the drama bears on it the impress of the 
times. 



This brings us to the hey day of the early Telugu 
drama Basking under the sunshine of the patronage of 
the Nayak and MahrStta Kings of Tanjore it developed to 
its fullest extent during that period. What perfection the 
Telugu Prabhanda reached and what wide patronage it eii” 
joyed under Vijay.inagar Rulers, that perfection was reached 
by the early Telugu NStaka and that jiatronago was extended 
to it uiidei the lule of the NSyak and Mahratta Kings ot 
Tanjore. Of these kings, a good many of them were 
actually the authors ot many works besides being great 
patrons. 

The NSyaks of Tanjore were the earlier Royal patrons. 
Ragliunadha.*’aya was a gieat patron of these dramas. Next 
to Knslinadeviraya, it may be undoubtedly said, that there 
was no other ruler who patronised Telugu literature so much 
and during whose regime such rich literature was produced. 
His famoiH ccairt poet Chsmakura Venkata Kavg the auihor 
of well known VijnravilS^armi alludes to the prevalence of 
these firairias during his time. Describing the town of 
Ita ,;hunadhai Sya he could not omit the mention of the 
ex'steiice of the maiiv theatres that beautified the city. Its 
glory w.is described to be its lnung the abode of NStva 
Vidya. The -iiler himself was a profound scholar in Bharata 
Vidyn, or dance. His son, VijayargghavaNSyaka was 
another great patron of the Telugu muse and was greater as 
a writer of the Telugu dramas. He was responsible for the 
writing of the history of his father ii. the form of a ngtaka 
{RoghunSdhabhyndai^amu) which was dedicated to him. 
He was himself the author of five dramas, Kdliyamardana- 
mu. Prahlddachnritramu, Putandharanamu, Viyrann'^ayana 
(hantamu and Raphunadhabhyudayamu. But from the 
account given in his Prahlada Ngtaka he was the author of 
nearly ten dramas. Not onlv did he write many padas, 
keertan as and other kinds of songs in several languages he 
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Was abo well verged in the nStya SSstra, RangSjamma 
was his wife (Dharmapatni) and not a courtesan as mis. 
understood by others. 

The MahrStta rulers were the descendants of the younger 
Brother of Sivaji, namely Ek5ji, the first MahrStta ruler of 
Tanjore (1676 to 1683 A. D), Sh5]i, the most important 
of these royal authors was his son and he ruled from 1684 
fo 1710. According to the descriptive catalogue of the 
Telugu manuscripts in the Tanjore M. S. S. S. M. Library, 
not less than lo dramas are ascribed to his authorship. 
Thus he stands out as the prince of the early Telugu 
drama. 

The MahrAtta ruler Ek5ji was the author of Vighniswara 
KalySnamu (1735 36) which formed the theme of a formgr 
version by ShSji himself. ThulajarSja was the author of 
Sivuiamasundare Pariniyamu, This was written for the 
occasion of the lestivalof the Adivarahaswami. This drama 
has a NSudi and Prasthavaua as in a Sanskrit drama and the 
StlthradhSra and PSriparsv.ika are introduced and the drama 
begins with a description of the season (Vasantha Kithu). 
But in other respects the old model is kept up 

In the court of ShSji lived auolher great poet Gin 
Raja who was the author of many of these works. He wrote 
Sdhtndravijayamu and Rajami>hanakoravan]i^ the themes 
being the love episodes of Sahara ja. Tiie themes of all these 
dramas were ol two kinds. (1) Puranic tales (2) The love 
episodes or commemoration of important events in the lives 
of these royal patrons. Many of these dramas belonged to 
the latter tN pe. Bjsides thes?, there were two important 
dramas in which purely jihilosophical themes were adopted 
and made to conform to the technique of these dramas. 
They were the Jeeva-N atakamu whose authorship is not yet 
known «nd VioSkavijayamu m which the individual soul, the 
l^nowledge lovei*, the Empiror of Adwaita is married to the 



Lady of Salvation, the Lady of the Upanishads. Tlie 
author Avas Challa Silrayya, native of Poveravaka, near 
Tanjore. 

Thelastof the Mahratta Kings, Sivaji, who ruled Tanjore 
(1833 36) was himself the author of two works and one of 
them was Annapurna, pariniyamu^ the story of Tanjore 
Konkaneswara and Annapurna, 

In the nil eteenth century with the decay of the Tanjore 
dynasty the Telugu stage shifted from the southern Tamil 
dis^icts to a little north namely, Kayala Seema or the Ceded 
districts. About the year 18<0, a number of these dramas 
were written and published and they were enacted through- 
out the Telugu country. Some places like Dharmapuri and 
V^mulapdli and L0])akshi became so famous that they were 
added to the title ol the drama itself so as to give it some 
status. These were jilaees wherefrom the dramatic troupes 
started to enact the dramas throughout the neighbouring 
districts. They spread to the northern Telugu distiicts and 
KUchipUdi, an Agraharaui m Kiscna district became famous 
for this class of artists so that to-day any drama of this kind 
passes jiopularly under tae name of “KuchipUdivan Bhaga. 
vathamu”. Tradition in our parts confirms the above view 
The most popular of these dramas is Prahlddachartiramu 
and the most popular type of GSyakavya which is put on 
boards is Bhamakaldpamu or Samudramadhanantu. So far 
there are about fom hundred of these works known as 
published in the Araudrithandhra-Grandhasarvaswamu. 
Of these, 590 are printed and 190 are not yet printed. 
About 63 are available as manuscripts in the Madras Oriental 
Manuscripts Library and about 70 are available m the Tanjore 
Library. Most of th*' printed works are modern versions of 
the still more ancient Veedhi-Nfltakas available in the 
Tanjore Library and the Madras Oriental Manuscripts 
Library. 
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Technique. 

From the view point of technique, the Yakshaganas 
and the Veedhinatakas come under the same category. 
About this there are two distinct views. One is that the 
two are quite different. The second is that they belong to 
the same class. The correct view seems to be that the Yak- 
fhagana was the name of this species of composition and that 
they were called Yakshagana Prabandhas in the tinses when 
the Prabaudh i type of Kavya was held in high esteem and 
that they came to be known as YakshagSna NStakas when the 
Nayaks and the Mahratta Rulers encouraged their staging in 
their own courts. The term Veedhi Natakamu does not seem 
to have any significance of its own. Probably it might have 
come into vogue in recent times after the modern Telugu 
Drama began to develop and appear on the better equipped 
stage. As these modern dramas were enacted on well equip- 
ped stages the old Telugu Natakas began to receive a 
set back. They became less fashionable all over the country 
and more so in towns. Even if they were enacted, their 
stage was erected in the streets. Thus the term, V eedhi* 
natakamu might have come into vogue. But it has ndthing 
to do with the Sanskrit Rttpaka, Veedhi, which has a techni- 
que of its own quite different from that of these plays. So 
the technique of all the categories of the early Telugu drama 
is based on the same It is that of the Yakshagana. 

Definition of Yakshagana, 

It has no definition clearly enunciated by any L§ksha- 
rjuka. As already pointed out the composition purely evolved 
from the popular branches of literature. It did not inherit 
the past traditions of Sanskrit, It developed its own career 
from the stem of the unlettered Muse. Just as the dwipa- 
dakSvya is considered to be the popular type of KSvya lit 
3rature as different from the Prabhanda, the appreciation of 
vhich was limited to the scholarly and the cultured, tala' 
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YakBhagSna entered to the taste of more humble folk, distri- 
buted among them its Rasa freely and gracefully and diffused 
its learning among the masses. That was possible on ac- 
count of its technique and metre. Telugu metre is divided 
into two categories (1) the M§tra Chandassu (rntfre based on 
sound length) and (2) the Varna Chandassu (metre based on 
number of letters). The Indra, Sutya and Chandragaiiag 
are based on the former. The eight Nisarganas are based on 
the latter. The Matra Chandassu is hi;hly useful in musical 
compositions and so the metres of dwipada, ragada, akkaras 
an^ daruvus consisting of Chandra, Indra and Suryaganas 
are used in G^yakSvyas, i. e , poetical works intended to be 
sung. The Yakshagana, as the term itself indicates is a 
GCyakSvya It is of Gana. It is intended to be sung and 
so the indigenous metres hke dwipada .ire largely used in 
Yakshaggnas. 

No LSkshnika gave a definition of Yakshganas because 
it was not possible. It was not written according to certain 
rules laid down m text books. As the^ came to be written 
conventions began to develop. Only Appa Kavi tried to 
say something about the Yak-^hganas. Even he confined 
himself to mentioning the external features of the com- 
position What all he said was that Takshganas could be 
written with the help of Tnjiuca, dainpe, Am calams, Artha- 

chandrikas and various kinds of Ragada. This does not take 
us far. It only indicates that the corapositinu is intended 
to be musiail and that only such metres as would be condu- 
cive to produce that effect should be used. All the works of 
early Telugu drama conform to this rule. When other 
verses were u.sed the subject matter was again explained in 
dwipada or prose or kandarthamu and songs were frequently 
used. 

There is one passage in a work called Kamiswaripdta 
which alludes to the traditional origin of the Yakshagina. 
In it there is a passage which says that Lord Siva sent two 
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Yakshas, equipped with the necessary instruments to sing 
these YakshagSnas and ordered them to serve KSmaValli 
the deity of Kamapalli, successively generation after genera- 
tion This probably gives us a clue as to how these Yak- 
shaginas were performed before deities on festive occasio*^® 
and how they were acrually performed in the beginning. 

There was no restriction regarding the theme. Purinic 
stories and legends often formed the subject matter. Epi- 
sodes were taken from the two great epics the Ramdyana 
and Mahdlhdrata and were compohcd in the form of these 
dramas (The story of Xala, SugrTva etc ) Lord Krishna is a 
popular hero among all classes. To the philosophers, he is 
the supreme deity (Krishnaparamatraa) The erotic find 
him to be the emblem of love (Sringara) as typified by 
Radhakrishna. To the illiterate, he is the mischievous 
shepherd boy of YasOda. Many of these compositions select 
some incident or other in hus life as their main theme. If it 
IS pertaining to love it is his relations w ith lladha or GiJpi. 
If it is pertaining to his amuieinent it is his Leelus Of all 
these, the most popular is the love ot Krishna and Gopis* 
During the time of the rulers of Tanjore, incidents from the 
lives of contemporary monarchs were narrated in the ionn of 
these dramas. Raghunadha’s conijuests are described in 
BaghunSdhdbhyudayamu Shaji's love ejiisodes and Vijaya- 
rSghava’s were the themes of many dramas that were pro- 
duced during that period Important events like the marri- 
age of a ruler or a festival also formed the theme of the 
drama as in LeeldvatisdLhardjiyamu of Bala Kavi Subbauna 
or Tanjdpurdnnaddnamahdnatakamu of Vi jayar§ghava- 
nSyaka. 

The conversation is m verse, song or prose. Some, 
times a song itself containes a dialogue as in Samudrama 
dhanamu or Bhdmakaldpamu where BhSma argues with 
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Lord Krishna entreating him not to trouble her in the 
public and Lord Krishna knaively replies to her words. 
Though there is not much character i^at^on in the western sense 
each character is carefully developed to produce the effect of 
Rasa or sentiment and the language is carefully chosen to 

be worthy of statu-> of the character. The hero and heroine 
speak chaste language whereas minor characters which are 
generally introduced for purposes of humour, speak in ludi- 
crous language (o produce that effect. The writers of Tan. 
jore seem to have ob-jervcai this rule very carefully The 
common reference to each author that he had knowledge of 
the eight languages (Ashtabha'ihapraveetia) clearly indicates 
how every author was required to know all the prakrit 
languages for the purpose of introducing them wherever 
necessary. Kangayiniina, in her work c died Mannarudasa 
Vilasumu styled herself as “Atulitashtabhashakavita 
SarvankshiraanTshavi'ftsh vsarada’’ In that drama in the 
scene where the Br.ihmm scholaiN and jiriests praised Vijaya- 
ratrhava slie introduced the varioui kinds of the Prakrit 
languages :n their (‘onve^^at!on 

The Uasa is Sringara, i hough ui ionic cases it is over 
done But 111 BlidmaLalS jiamu, home oi the dialogues are 
exquisite I he n.i rMtioiis of Bhaina bespeak the tenderness 
with which she feels, the |),itieiicc wqh which she talks and 
exiilains, the innocence with which she loves, the raptures 
which she exii^neuces as she talks of Lord Krishna (in 
thinking of whom she is constantly absorbed); and all thes^ 
are very touching. Hasyallasa is also e.ssential in every 
play and this is utilised to relieve the minds of the audience 
from seriousness in the course of the story. This is created 
by scenes like those of the Brahmin talking fondly of the 
sumptuous dinners or the Pundit or the pretender of a 
Pundit explaining great subjects to a fool. In one of 
the dramas, Tanjdvuri Annaddna Mahandtakamu, the 
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Rasas p rominent in it are said to be SringSra, Hisya and 
Adbhuta. In every drama, forest scenes or characters of hill 
tribes are introduced. They are called Erukulu or Chen- 
chethalu (foresters). In some dramas they play the part of 
the heroine or a part as important as that of a heroine- In 
a drama like GarndachalaNatakamu the cheiichu fi;iri is a 
ver}' important character, because the theme of the story is 
the marriage between the Lord of the hill (Lakshminrisimha) 
and the forest girl. 

One great defect in these dramas is that there is not 
much arrangement of plot. The story u. narrated in the 
usual torm. Only humorous characters are introduced here 
and there to amuse and entertain the audience. There is 
not much scenic arrangement But great care is taken in 
describing the dress of every character and the necessary 
instructions about dress are suggested in the speeches of 
Dramatis Personae themselves. This is characteristic of 
great dramas and is seen in these works also. 


The drama begins with prayer especially that of invok- 
ing Vigneswara and Saraswati and the prayer song is sung 
With great musical skill. Next the story is announced and 
if it 18 a Itakshagana the story begins in the u.sual way of a 
Prabhanda. But ui the nStaka type, the King’s servant 
(courtier or Chdpudari) makes his appearance and announces 
the King’s arrival or the King himself first appears on the 
stage. The other characters appear on the stage as occasion 
for each of them arises and exit as they finish tbeir parts- 
The story is interspersed with comic scenes or the chorus- 
bearer himself plays the part of comic characters In the 
course of the drama scenes with Atavikas are introduced- 
The story alw.iys ends as a comedy and closes with Mangalam 
or Bharatavakyara, (Epilogue) 



^rom thdi* short survey it will bo quite clear that tlie 
early Telugu drama had au origiu of its own quite distinct 
from that of Sanskrit and that it formed a considerable part 
of the Telugu literature. Still, its virtue has been its 
weakness and its very simplicity and directness of appeal 
even to the illiterate mind have made it the object of neg- 
lect by the aristocracy of the Sanskrit biassed Telugu poets 
and critics. But that they have something interesting and 
attractive in them as a species of literary art cannot be 
denied. 



SOME WOKDS DENOTING KELATIONSHIP 
IN THE DKAVADIAN LANGUAGES. 


ViDWAN G. J. SOMATAJI, M. A., L. T., 

liECTUBSB, AndhBA UnIVBBSITY, 

MaHAKANIPETA, VlZAGAPATAM. 

There is a peculiar system in the Dravidian languages 
by which some pronominal bases are prefixed to words 
denoting family relationship wirh no change of meaning 
The words ‘Engai’, ‘Nangai’, ‘Nungai’, ‘Tai gai', and ‘Man- 
gai’ appear to have been formed from, the same word ‘Kai’ to 
which the' pronominal fragments ‘Eu’, ‘Nan', ‘Aun’, ‘Tan’ 
and ‘Man’ are prefixed. The first four word.s mean ‘sister’ 
in Tamil, and the last means a woman. The five prefixes 
split up above are undoubtedly pronominal in origin and 
the last of them clearly shows a semantic divergence from 
the rest. The word ‘Tangai’ exists m Canarese in the form 
‘Tange’ meaning sister. There are aL'O other words formed 
in a similar way as ‘Enbi’, ‘Namin’, ‘Tiiinbi’ all of them 
mean brother lu Tamil and some of them like ‘Tamraa — 
Canarese (brother) and ‘Tainrauiiii’— Telugu (brother) are 
current in the other dialeets with ali.'iolutel}’ no .semantic 
change and with only a little of phonetic change. Tiie word 
‘Akka’ occurs m Telugu, which means an elder sister and I 
think it reasonable to exjilaiu it as having been derived oy 
prefixing a demonstrative base ‘a’ to the word *Kai’ a- split 
up above. The words ‘Tundan’ Tamil (father) Canarese — 
Tande, and Telugu — ‘Taudri, appear to have binsn related to 
the Word ‘TSy’ mother (Tamil and Canarese) in the same 
way as the forms analysed above are ndated to each other. 
The above examples clearly show that some cases exist 
where there have been semantic changes. Almost all the 
examples referred to by me were noticed by Dr. Caldwell m 
his comparative grammar of the Uravadian languages, page 
395—402 Revised Edition 1913. 
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When studied as an extension of this principle I find 
(hat some of the words \vh cli denote relationship (family) 
appear to have undergone some semantic changes in the 
various Dravidian djalecls both with and without the pre» 
fixing of pronominal fragments. 

‘Magfin’ (Tamil) son \ 

Tamil (liusbmd) t (Canarese) ‘iMaganu’ — son. 

(Tamil Lexicon) ' 

In Telugu this word lias undergone a change and assumed the 
form ‘Magadu’ or * Magandu’, The earlier form is ‘Maganfu’ 
and li? identical with the form in Tamil But it means only the 
husband at present and the meaning ‘son’ has entirely gone 
out of use. The Sabdaratiiakara a standard Telugu Diction- 
ary does not give th ■ meaning of ‘sou’ The word ‘Magan’ 
has in usage no meaning of husband either in Tamil or 
Canarese. As shown by th" Tamil Lexicon the word existed 
with both the meanings in the early stage and one dialect 
specialised in one whereas the other dialect specialised in 
the other. 

The word ‘Annan’ — means elder brother in Tamil. 
Telugu — ‘anna’. (Canarese) ‘anna’, MaLyalam ‘annan’ Tulu 
‘Apne’. The word ‘anna’ is haul to have the meaning of 
‘father’ in colloquial usage in Tamil — (Tamil Lexicon), 
Canarese people also call the fatlier ‘aiina’. The Telugu 
people say ‘Nanna’ or ‘Nayana’ for father, these iwo words 
being compounds of ‘Na + anna’ or ‘Ns + aiia’ (a form of 
‘anna’). ‘Ng’ is a jironomiua] prefix meaning ‘my’. The 
word ‘amma’ in Telugu means mother and ‘Mamma’ means 
grand-mother or father’s mothei as distinguished from 
‘ammamma’ mother’^ mother. Here the semanUc change 
has been accompanied by the prefixing of the pronominal 
base ‘mi’. Another expression used to denote the father’s 
mother is ‘Ninnararna’ or ‘Nayaiiamma’ which is evidently 
a compound and derived from ‘Nanna + amma’ or ‘N5yana + 
amma’. The word ‘Tata’ iii sanskrit means father is 
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shown b}’ the AraarakSsa ‘Tstastu’ Jnnakah^jitfl’. The same 
word ‘Tata’ if regularly brought into Telugu ought to be 
*Tatu<Ju’ but that form is nowhere used. The word ‘TSta’ 
in Telugu means a grand-father, a father’s father (mother’s 
father as well) and I have 'no doubt that this word must 
have been the same as the Sanskrit one with a semantic 
change. The word ‘Kodalu’ in Telugu means a daughter, 
in-kw and Brown’s Telugu Dictionary page 325 gives two 
meanings “A daughter-in-law also a wife, BhSrya ; ‘Ma 
kodalu’ sa‘Mfi Bharya’ A number of the village folk even 
to-day use the word in this sense and this sense which is 
not familiar to the classes, makes them question the user 
what exactly, the meaning of the word is as the only mean- 
ing of the word 'son’s wife’ known to them, does not fit in 
with the context. The word ‘k6d.i!u’ appears to be a com- 
pound of two words ‘Koda-f alu’ oi ‘alu’ as ID ‘maradalu’ 
and ‘chellelu’. Koda (or Koda) appears to mean tenderness, 
or youth, (Kittel’s Canarese Dictionary Page 48S) as such 
in origin it means young wife. The counterjiart of the 
above usage may be found m the way in which a wife speaks 
of the husband. In those classes in which, it has been re- 
presented that the wife is addressed as ‘Ksdalu’, the husband 
IS spoken of or referred to by the wife as ‘mSma’. 'MSma’ 
18 the word which denotes an undo or father-in-law. In 
the higher classes to distinguish between the two senses, the 
father-in-law is spoken of as ‘mamn-garu’ the last portion 
‘g8ru’ 18 only an honorofic and is clearly a latter addition. 

As has akeady Wii shown, some of these pronominal 
prefixes do not biing in a semantic change and Dr Caldwell is 
of opinion that these are merely honorofic which appears to 
be probable. Another explanation also appears to be 
possible. These pronommal prefixes might have been added 
in their original and usual signific.mce e. g., ‘amma’ mother, 
and ‘mamma’ = my mother (to distinguish the mothera of 
others), and the compound might hftve been afterwards ex- 
tended back to its original general signification of motberi 



Suck instances iire not lacking in Telugu, ‘Abbgyi’ a ko^ 
‘Ammiy — a girl and ‘SitSyi’ — Sito, possess a suffix ‘Syi’ 
which is nothing but the vocative ‘Sy’ (8y) with ‘i’ for 
enunciation and the vocative forms afterwards canie to be 
Used as the Nominatives. The various honorollcs that 
were once used have to*day become part and parcel of the 
names. 


Now the most important task of explaining the seman- 
tic changes that have tiken jilace in the words mentioned 
above remains It can lie seen that all those changes appear 
to l^ive been duo to one and the same cause, vtz,^ the family 
relationship of the indmdual members in olden days amongst 
the Dravidiiuis. If we can prove by other independent 
evidence or authority, that m the Ancient Dravidian famUy, 
there were circumstances which must necessarily have led to 
the confusion or identification of the relationship abov*^ 
pointed out, llie answer is given. The semantic transition 
may be grouped as follows i — 


Elder brother = Father 
‘Anna’ = ‘NSnna’ 
Mother s= Grand mother 
‘Amma’ = Mamma 
Daughter-in-lau s=wi£e 
'K6(Ja)u’ s* KC(Jalu 
as (mfi Kodalu) 


Father s=Grand father 
Tata = Tata 
Son = Husband 
Magau = Magapdn 
Father-Ill -law = Husband 
Mama = Mama 


All these changes appear to have been the results of a 
Custom, which must have been widely ]>revalent m the 
Dravidian tribes, of ihe father marrying an older girl than 
h'8 son to liim aud thereafter taking up the duties of the 
minor husband on himselt mini he comes of age. Traces of 
this custom appear to exist even now (though very very 
rarely). 

The following extracts from the District Gazetteers 
form authontutiv'e evidence as to the existence of the practice 
mentioned above. 



ini 

i. Indian Antiquary ol , J I J Page 32 1 
A Sudra custom )n Koimbaiorc by J, D, 

**A father marries a grown up girl 18 or 20 years old, 
to his son, a boy of seven or eight, after which he publicly 
lives with his daughter-in-law until the youth attains his 
majority when his wite is made over to him, generally with 
half a dozen children. Tlnse eliildr''n are taught to address 
him as their father. In several cases this woman becomes 
the common wife of the father and ihe son. hhe pays every 
respect due to her wedoed husband and takes great care of 
him from the time of her inainage”. 

IJ, Manual of the Cotmbaiore Dibtviit {page o8) 1887, 

(The marriages). “ They take place after puberty, the 
male being about 20 and the girl about 15; the only excep- 
tion IS when a boy of 7 or 8 is oi'casionally married to a 
maternal uncle or paternal aunt's daughter of perhajis 16 or 
18 in order to avoid loMiig so speej.illy proper a relationship 
for marriage; in this case it is s.ud that the boy’s father is 
the de-hic o husband. Hut this b.iibarous and objectionable 
custom is more honoured in the lireach than in the obser- 
vance, and is hardly prartised, though it is alleged that it 
can be enforced by appeal to ibe community, and that upon 
any objection, the boy’s inothi i is entitled (to threaten) to 
drotvn herself m a well, or (as is not unfrequently the case) 
she will incite her friends to tie a ‘tali’ on the girl by fraud 
or force ” 

111. The Gcn(yieer of the Madura District 
VoU 1 page 87-88 {1906), 

“ The rule that a man can claim the band of bis pater- 
nal aunt’s daughter in marriage is enforced with a rigour 
which suruet lines leads to curious complications. 

The idea undei lying this lust cuslum appears to be ihc 
feeling that a woman Is bound to replace tne loss to her 
father’s family occasioned by hir marrying out of it, by 
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returning one of her daughters to lhat family. The Bimplesf: 
\vfiy of making the restoration is to marry her daughter to 
her brother’s son. But jf the brother has no son be can 
still demand that the girl be restored to bis side of the 
family and can require that she shall marry some other boy 
belonging thereto This latter alternative is adopted in 
some catites wnere the age of the girl is much greater than 
that of the mother’s brother’s son, but in others custom 
requires that the latter shall marry her however old she 
may be and the result is naturally the subversion of all the 
ordinary rules of morality.” 

IV. Madura /district Gazetteer p, 103. 

Kunnuvans" . These are the principal cultivating caste 
on the Palm hills. The} speat Tamil. 

“The claim of a man to Ins paternal aunt’s daughter is 
rigidly maintained and rhe evasions of the rule allowed by 
other castes wlien the ages of the parties are disproportionate 
lire not permitted. Consequently a boy sometimes marries 
more than one ot these eousms of his, and until he reaches 
manhood those of them who are much older than he is, live 
with the other men of the caste, the boy being the nominal 
father of an\ children that may lie born. A boy of nine or 
ten may thus be the putative father of a child of two or 
three.” 


V. / hid — p. 106 and 107, 

ToUiyan )^ — The only Telugu easte which is characteris- 
tic of the district are the Tottiyans, Centuries ago, they 
Niy they migrated to this district. 

In these people “Marriage is either infant or adult. A 
luaii has the usual claim to his })aternal aunt’s tlaughter and 
ai) rigorously is thi'' rule followed that boys of tender years ' 
are frequently married to grown women. These latter are 
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tillo'wed to consort with the husband’s near relations and 
the boy is held to be the father of any children which may 
be born.” 


(6) Uid—Page 108. 

“Of the Canarese speakmjf castes of this district, two, 
the Kappiliyans and Anuppaus are worth a note”, 

“A naan’s right to marry his paternal aunt’s daughter is 
so rigorously insisted upon, th it, as among the To^^iyans, 
ill-assorted matches are couimoii. A woman whose husband 
is too young to fulfil the duties ot his position is allowed 
to consort with his near relations and the children so be- 
gotten are treated as his.” 

7 Page. 109 Ibid The Anuppans 

“The I’ight of a man to the hand of his paternal aunt’s 
daughter is as rigorously luaintamed as among the Kappilians 
and the To/^ians; and leads to the same curious state of 
affairs.” *'A bride price, as usual, is p.iid,” 

8 Gazet-'er of the Salem Disiriti P, 1,'>7. 

“The Malayabs observe the rule of menankam with 
unusual rigour and curious resuito. An inconvenience in- 
herent in the “Menankam Systoiii” is that some times the 
*Urimai’ girl is a good deal older than the husband allotUid 
to her fate by custom. Hence it sometimes happens that 
‘sons when mere children are married to mature females 
and the father-in-law of the bride assumes the performance 
of the procreative function,' and r.iises up a progeny on his 
sen's behalf, ‘When the putative father comes of age and 
in their turn his wife’s male off spring are married, he per- 
forms for them the same office that his father did for him.’ 
If the boy husband's father is dead, or is not particularily 
fond of his daughter-in-law, one of his brothers or some 
other near male relative may be requisitioned to take charge 
of the girh” 
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Now that the quotations given above appear to eon- 
Brm the existence (jf such a habit in at least some of the 
Dravidian tribes talking the four cultiv.ited dialects, via 
Tamil, Telugu Canareseand Malavalam, I feel that the lin- 
guistic evidence shown above goes to prove that the habit 
must have been widely prevalent in the past ages. There is no 
evidenee so far as I eould gather to state that the above men- 
tioned habit exists to-daj or existed in the recent past in 
the Tehigu country also and the intimate touch the Telugu 
had with the Ar)an 'avilisation is responsible for its disap- 
pearelaco lu < he Ttlugu (»untry earlier than in the farther 
south. The south always jirided iii maintaining the 
integrityof the past Tradition (Dravidian) though even 
there the dis ppiarmce of this custom in the modern age 
hiis to be traced to the luHuence of the Aryan cmhsation at 
a later stage 

The influence of Sanskrit language and Sanskrit culture 
on the Telugu l.aiiguag-and Literature is certamly much 
greater than on Tarad and its Literature and in more ways 
than one it can lie pro\ed that the nearness of Sanskrit cul- 
tine has influeiicvd the Telugu people more than it has affect- 
ed the Taraihans as a race. 

Now It IS easy to imagine how the semantic confusion 
could have lieeii possible in the early stages in such a family. 
But I shall explain It for clearness. For a child born in 
such a family the eldest son of tbe family is a father as well 
as a brother, beiause be is hi.s real father’s son and the hus- 
band of his mother. So has arisen confusion between 
Anna and NSnna. The young wife is at the same time a 
youg Wife to the father and a wife to his son, nd as such 
the word ‘Kodalu’ came to me in both a wife and a sou’s 
wifi. The young wife is again a mother and a grand moth- 
er to the child, because sUe is not only his mother but also 
his gland fathers wife, Hence the confusion between 
‘iupiaa’ and ‘mSmina ’ Again the grand-titber and futl^er 
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are identical in the old man of the house and heroe the sem* 
antic change of ‘Fgta’ from father to grand -father. The 
confusion between the senses of son and husband is also 
easily explained in the above condition because the husband 
to the young wife is not only a husband but also son be- 
ing the son of her virtual husband, and being much younger 
than herself. 

All the clianges are explained in the above manner but 
it may be pointed out thit though not so easily and directly 
yet other round about explana ions may be offered for these 
semantic deviations and speciahsitioas. The existence of 
this practice in the tribes has I feel-been established by the 
quotations presented above and the corroboration afforded by 
the linguistic forms does not appear to be a matter of chance. 
A lob of evidence has, 1 think, already been adduced by the 
orientalists as to the individuality of the Dravidiuns as dist- 
inguished from the Aryans and this piece of evidence also 
goes to strengthen the conclusions already established. 

In this connection, a story of SSrangadhara and CitrSngi 
said to have ocurred m the time of hlgjarSjanarcnda, is wor- 
th raendouing as it can be interpreted to have 'Something to 
do with this p'lc ij*. Rijargjarurendra hid a son named 
SSrangadhara who was very attr.icjve in appearance and a 
princess called Citrgiigi was selected a.s wife to the voung 
man. This was done, after the likeness of the young man 
was shown in a picture to the bride. But after the old man 
saw the likeness of the girl in a drawing he himself wanted 
to marry her and did actually marry her under the pretence 
of marrying her to his son. Whon she actually come to 
live with her husband she found that she was deceived and 
she longed to have the object of her love brought near her. 
The man was one day brought by chance to her palace where 
she is said to have compelled him to have her own way but 
the young man was adamant as she was a mother to him. 
She not being able to bring him round thought of revenge 



and reported to her hufeband that his son was a source of tro- 
uble to her, he having tried to seduce her. This enraged the 
father and he cut off the legs and hands of the son. Later 
on, a Siddha came that way and having understood the inno- 
cence of the young man by celestial sight, (Divyadrishti) 
inad(‘ his limbs grow by a mysterious process ” There is 
absolutely no historic evidence as to the existence of Sgran- 
gadharaand it must undoubtedly have been a myth That 
tills myth is authenticated and jtrobably believed to be true 
in the Telugu country can be proved by two independent 
sources. This story has been written in the verse from by 
Cheni.ikiir .1 Venkatakavi apoet who lived in the rime of the 
Nayaka Kings of Tanjore (^ear lfil4-33) m the first quarter 
<)l the 17th century (but his version is slightly different) 

Appakavi who is supposed to have lived m the 2nd and 
3rd ()U.irters of the l7th century refers to the story of 
Sgrangadhara in his grammer where he states that Saran- 
gadhara became an immortal Sid ha and handed over the 
Telugu Vygkarana written by Nanavya Bhatta and learnt 
by him by rote, in the year ‘Kilaka ” (1656-7). 

All this proves that the story was current in the Telugu 
country and that it was a myth. If it were a in\th why 
was it created at all. There is chiarl^ a didactic purpose 
111 It, that the son should have nothing to do with the woman 
whom the father was living with as a t/c facto husband. 
Th(‘ story must hav'e been cre<ited some tune after the 11th 
century i. e., after Rgjarajauarendra, b} some who has seen 
the clash and incougruousness of both the Aryan and Dravi- 
<liaii systems. According to the practice chat was held up by 
the story as moral, if the old father was living with a woman 
ns his second wife, the son after he grows up shall have 
tiothing to do with the woman though she was originally 
fixed up for him and she may be left alone as his father’s 
second wife. This would he a happN solution and probably 
this is what is aimed at by the author of the story, I feel 



that there is an intimate connection between the habit refer- 
red to by me above and this story. By itself the story may 
lead us to nothing but when read togetlier with all the other 
evidence it appears to fit in with the explanations. 

There is another stor} (d he story of KunaJa) which 
appears to be similar to the 111} th of Sarangadh.ira current 
in India in the 7th century. Cf. Buddhist lecords of the 
western world by Beal-Trubners Oriental seiies — page 131) 
(Vol, 1) Though this story is different from the cjusode 
of barangadhara in details, still the principle involved in 
both is the same and both are myths. It appears to me 
that this might have also been intended to discourage inces- 
tous relationshij*. 

A direct discouragement of this Dravidian hahit 111 the 
Telugu country must have started about or after the time of 
KSjarajauarendra by the upholders of Aryan institutions 

I may once more state that this adds to the evidence 
already adduced to prove that the Dravidian culture and lan- 
guages are distinct trom the Aryan languages and culture 
111 origin. 
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JAINISM IN KANNADA LITEKATUKE. 


H, CiibhnakeSava Atvangab, M. 0. L., 

Senior Lecturer and Head of the 
Kannada Department, Uni- 
versity OF Madras. 

The First contact of Jainism with the Kannada country* 

Jainism in Soulh Indu Kih been m existence for a 
period extending over 2,2U0 years now. The 6r8t per- 
manent aiiodeof the Jaina^ afrer their migration to the south 
from l^gtalTputru or Ujjain in about 297 B.C. is at the rocky 
hills, called Sravaij .1 Beigoja in Mysore of the Kannada 
country. This marks the dare of introduction of Jainism 
lino Soulh India and marks also an epoch in the history of 
Digarnbara Jaina migration to the Karpauika. from here 
branched off> after a lime, a number of Jama Sanghas to the 
Tamil country .ind to the North Karnatika and a fiov parts 
of the To, lugu country Wherever they went they appear to 

have ganii'd a good deal of influence with the ruling powers 
of the parts visitid. Although the original language of 
their Tattvdrtha, Agamas and Purdnas was Ardhamagadhi 
(and Prakrits) and latterl) Saiiskiit, exigencies compelled 
the Jamas to adopt the Soulh Indian indigenous languages, 
/U 2 ., K.inu.nja, Tamil and Telugu as media to propagate 
their religion in th ' South, the country of their adoption. 
In this respect Kannada stands undoubtedly the first in the 
list. There is no subject or sdsira of the original Jama 
works, which has been left untouched in its Kannaja reu- 

Jaina works in Kannada Literature 

The Jama works in Kannada flourished mostly under 
the Rastrakatas, the Gaiigas and the Hoyaa|as and to a 
small extent under the Chalukyas, the Kings of Vijayana- 
gara the Pajeyagars of the Tu}uva country and the Mysore 
tings. The Jainas lay great stress in their works on four 
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kinds o£ gifts, viz,, food, medicitje, knowledge and peace or 
succour from fear, Many works are available on each of 
these subjects in Kannada. Under religious knowledge are 
written — 

1. TnttvSlrtha.maha-sastra-VycLkhyana, callid Chu^a- 
marf,i, consisting of 9(1,000 granihas, by Tuinbujtiracharya of 
about 660 A. D. 

2. Chdvundar3ya Purdnd, a pros(‘ work of the lOth 
century, dealing with the lives of 63 Jama SalakSpurusas 
(or ideal personages), viz 24 I'Trthankaras, 12 Chakravartins, 
9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas and 9 Prati-Vasudevas ; 

3 . Independent works, called Purapas, cn the lives of 
eleven of the Tirthankaras, one or more for each of the lives 
of Bsabha, Ajita, Dharma, Santi, Malli, Nemi, Parfiva and 
Vardhamina, with the epithet Ndtha added to each of these 
names; 

4. Lives of about ten Jama princes, viz., of Sukumaia, 
Jlvandhara, Dhanyakumara Sanatkumara, Jayanj.pa, Sri- 
pfila, Prabhanjaiia, Nagakumara, Varanga and BijjaJaraya, 
written by different authors. 

Under secular knowledge there are a number of works 
in Kannada on — 

1. The science of general medicine. Veterinary science. 
Mathematics, Physiography, Astrology, Cookery and many 
other useful and interesting sciences ; 

2. Omens, Magic remedies and precious stones ; 

3. Grammar, Prosody and Poetics ; 

4. Lexicons and Anthologies. 

Besides these are works on subjects such as Paramdgama, 
DvddaianuprekshS etc., and works in (be form of collection 
of Jama religious stories, such as Dhormdynrta, Samyaktva- 
kaumudi etc., to bring home the tenets of Jainism to the 
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masses. There aro also works Jn Kannaija on the duties of 
a Jain householder and on the comparative merits of reli- 
gions, A number of Jaina stotras have also been composed 
in Kannada RajSvali-Katke, a prose work of Jama history 
and tradition by Devachandra of 1838 A. D , is of great 
help as a guide to the history of Jaina religion and litera- 
ture in the Kannada country. 

The teachings of Jainism through Kannada Liteiature. 

In all the Jaina religious works in Kannada we find the 
doctrines and tenets of Jainism and the Jama ideals clearly 
explained and illustrated. The conception of the Universe 
with its three component parts or worlds, its unknown and 
limitless origin, the absence of a Supreme Being, Creator 
and Ruler of the Universe, the significance of births and re- 
births, of Sallihhana or voluntar} starvation, the advocacy 
of severe austerities, means to control and conquer life* 
victory over the bodily passions, renunciation, asceticism, 
and individual and universal peace are all explicitly brought 
out. Every ji?wa possesses the power of purging itself of its 
karma and attaining to a divine perfection so as to become a 
Jina or Tlrthankara in the end. 

Kannada Literature and Jaina propaganda. 

One noticeable feature of secular works in Kannada by 
Jaina authors is that we find the imprimatur of Jainism and 
Jaina colour creeping into them with the least friction and in 
a most compromising manner. Kabhigara Kdvam by 
Andayya (c. 1235 A. D.) IS an instance in point, where 
Siva of the purSpic episode of KSma-dahana is in this Jama 
work allowed to suffer from the curse of Kamadeva to be- 
come a ** half -woman " {Ardhandriivara) in the fight that 
ensued between them, while KSma himself is made to survive 
after light punishment of deportation or incarceration for a 
time. Kavirdjamdrga, a work on Poetics of the early 9th 
century, which is more or less a rendering of Dandin’s 
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Kavy&daria, substitutes J aina conceptious for the Brahmanic 
ones embodied in the stltras and illustrations. The Pampa 
Bhdrata and the Gadd-Yuddha of the first and the second 
half of the 10th century, by the Jaina poets Pampa and 
Ranna respectively, possess a contemporary historical back* 
ground, notwithstanding their appearance of the epic of the 
MaT}dlh,drata for all outward purposes, and dexterously 
employ tenets which are common both to Brahmanism and 
Jainism, but which are, at the same time, the essential 
doctrines of Jainism. For nearly a century of Jaina inacti- 
vity during the llch century owing to the onslaught by the 
Chojas and other causes# the Jamas hud to fight their way 
in the 12th century against oiher religions in the Kannada 
country. The smooth sailing of the earlier centuries of the 
Jama propaganda disappeared to give place to unpleasant 
attacks and counter attacks against other religions. This un- 
happy position of Jainism can be said to have continued more 
or less in the same strain during the subsequent centuries but 
for a slight relief durintr the Hoysa]a ascendancy. In spite of 
their eye on propaganda it must be said to the credit of the 
Jainas that they have contributed very largely to enrich 
Kannada Literature. The Jama works, on the whole, form a 
very great important section of Kannada Literature and 
throw a flood of light on the history and tenets of Digambiira 
Jaiiiism in South India, particularly in the Kannada country. 



TELUGU LITERATURE PAST AND PRESEI^t 

By V unarsakagresara N. Kuppuswamayya 
( of Ttrupati) 

Of no less importance than Tamil, Malayalam and 
Kanarese, three of the four Dravidian languages of South 
India, is the Telugu language. It is the commonly spoken 
language of the central and north-eastern districts of the 
Madras Presidency comprising the Ceded Districts and the 
Northern Circars and also a considerable portion of 
H. E. H. the Nizam’s dominions. Another appellation 
of this language is ‘ Andhra a word which is more in 
currency among the present day peoples of this country. 

History does not take us back beyond a thousand 
years to enable us to trace the growth and the vicissitudes 
of this language and literature and much less its antiquity. 
Barring the writings on a few ancient inscriptions which 
have recently come to light as a result of the labours of the 
Archaeological Department we do not come across any 
literature worth the name before the days of Rajaraja 
Narendra, the great Chalukyan King, who ruled over the 
Telugu country in the eleventh century a. D. with Rajah- 
mundry for his capital. Nannaya Bhatta, the first and one 
of the great trinity of Telugu poets was the poet-laureate of 
that illustrious King, and he immortalised himself by 
translating the Sanskrit Mahabharata in running Telugu 
verse. His Telugu rendering however covers the first two 
Parvas and one third of the Vana Parva. Besides this 
magnificent work he is accredited with the authorship of 
Andhrasabda Chintamam, the first treatise on the Telugu 
grammar, written however in Sanskrit verse. A mastery 
over the Sanskrit and Telugu languages was not his only 
accomplishment , he seems to have acquired proficiency in 
various other languages such as Kannada, Tamil, and so on, 
which have earned for him the unique title of ' Sakala 
Bhdshdvdganusasana ’ (he who laid down rules regarding 
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the words of all languages). Being the first great author 
as far as is known to history and a thorough puritan in his 
writings, he has come to be regarded as the greatest among 
Telugu poets by all subsequent authors. Equally great 
poets who succeeded him, namely, Thikkana and Erra 
Preggada, completed the remaining portion of the Maha- 
bharata, closely maintaining the high and excellent literary 
standards set up by Nannaya Bhatta. Of Thikkana it is 
no exaggeration to state that he was in no way inferior to 
the great Nannaya Bhatta. In the opinion of several 
competent scholars, he has even excelled him in style, 
idiom, diction and delineation of character. The writings 
of Erra Preggada, the third of the above poets, reveal a 
delightful combination of the poetical excellences of the 
other two. The language of these three great poets is so 
idiomatic and simple, the style so flowing and charming, 
the diction so vast and apposite, the grammar and structure 
so faultless and erudite, that they have become commonly 
known as the ‘ Kavitraya ’ or triumvirate of Telugu 
literature. They are the great pillars of the Telugu 
language and the model for all subsequent poets. 

Another great poet of the same age is Bammera 
Potana, the author of the Telugu Bhagavatam, a work 
written in such charming and mellifluous style and so fully 
saturated with Bhakti Rasa that it has become even more 
popular than the Mahabharata with the Telugu speaking 
people. These four — Nannaya, Thikkana, Erra Preggada 
and Potana — shine like stars of the first magnitude in the 
firmament of Telugu poets, and their age may be called the 
Puranic Period while the subsequent period may be styled 
as the Prabantha Period. 
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During the second period works written in the Kavya 
or Prabantha style come into prominence, and they devote 
themselves mainly to descriptions ot the beauties of nature 
and of the human form and of artificial sceneries. Among 
the first to introduce this style of writing may be mention- 
ed Nanne Choda, Nachana Somana, and Srinatha. Even 
Erra Preggada tried his hand very successfully at this 
method of literary composition, A distinguishing feature 
of this kind of literature is the introduction of a larger 
element of Sanskrit diction. In this preliminary Prabantha 
Period the themes adopted were from Puranic legends, and 
they were described and developed with many fascinating 
embellishments, alankaras of both form and matter, and 
Rasas (flavours) and Dhwani (suggestiveness) which are 
considered by all rhetoricians as the very soul of poetry. 
To name only a few of the great poets of this period we 
have Peddana (author of Maniicharitram), Timmana (of 
P arij aiapaharanarn), Ramarajabhushana (of V asuckanira), 
Ramalinga (of Pandurangaihahatmyam), Pingali Sooranna 
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(of Kal^poomddayam). Their scholarship in Telpgo and 
Sanskrit was vast and profound and they demonstrated to 
the world their past mastery in the art of poetical com- 
position of this kind. Though their poems are pleasing 
to the imagination, both on account of their vividness of 
description and picturesqueness of style, they are not so 
informative or instructive as the works of the Puranic 
period. 
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This Prabantha literature became the model and 
supplied the inspiration for all later day poets. In point 
of mere scholarship the successors were second to none of 
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the great masters of the Prabantha period, but their art did 
not disclose any freshness of form or substance and there 
was no real enrichment of literature by their efforts ; and 
they slavishly copied and largely improved upon the tricks 
of style and even the idiosyncracies of composition of 
their predecessors, and their productions have in conse- 
quence resulted in stereotyped barrenness. 

Before coming to dwell upon the Telugu literary 
compositions of the present times it is as well to note the 
chief characteristics of the poetical works of the periods 
which we have dwelt upon. All the poets have uniformly 
striven to adopt strictly literary standards of their illus- 
trious predecessors, not swerving from grammatical and 
prosodiai conventions or elegances of expression. It 
should be remembered that a mastery of the Sanskrit 
language and grammar is a sine qua non for understanding 
the earlier poetical works and much more for writing 
elegant and dignified Telugu poetry or prose, and the 
poets of the above periods were all great masters of 
Sanskrit language. Of this class of poets it may be said 
that their writings are so replete with Sanskrit terms and 
expressions that it is not easy to master them without a 
good grinding in Sanskrit language and grammar. The 
Telugu part contributes the melody, the Sanskrit conveys 
the loftiness of thought and richness of imagery, the 
grammar and prosody keeps everything within the confines 
of literary diction and propriety. 

If we have discussed at some length only the poetry of 
the Telugu literature it is only because the Telugu litera- 
ture consisted till a few decades ago mostly of poetry. 
Prose writings were rare and were to be seen interspersed 
in patches here and there in the poetical works themselves 
Almost the first great scholar to write in faultless and 
grammatical Telugu prose was Chinnaya Suri whose 
Nthchandnha has ever since stood as a standard for all 
subsequent Telugu prose compositions, and whose Bala- 
vyakaranam has acquired unique renown as a fairly 
comprehensive grammar on Telugu, 
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Coming to recent times two great Telugu scholars, 
the late Viresalingam Pantulu and the late Vedam 
Venkataraya Sastrulu, introduced an innovation in their 
Telugu prose writings by relaxing the rules of Sandhi and 
the distinction between the two kinds of repha and ea) 
thus making the writings less pedantic and more easy of 
understanding. It must be said to their credit that they 
went so far and no further in the matter of simplifying 
Telugu prose writings and did not interfere with the purity 
of diction or lower the standards of literary composition. 
The relaxation of the rules of Sandhi and the non-obser- 
vance of the distinction between the two kinds of repha in 
prose works intended for the benefit of students of lower 
standards and commonfolk may no doubt be desirable. 
But even those responsible for the innovations did not 
follow any regular system or Older in this respect, and we 
find in many places in their writings no uniformity in the 
non-observance of the rules. 

In more recent times, however, marked changes are 
observable in the writings of authors. Persons ill-equipped 
for the task have begun to aspire to the fame of poet«. 
Young men having only a meagre acquaintance with the 
Telugu literature and with little or no knowledge of Sans- 
krit aie attempting to write dramas, novels, and other works, 
for the edification of persons whose tastes seem to have 
also correspondingly fallen low. It is not uncommon to 
find in the writings of the present day authors such 
grammatical disfigurations as 

•gTrs'^iSoS', 5'oS^;>i5'i5bo, etc. 

Most of the conventions of poetry, grammar and of 
prosody are not observed. Several writers have discarded 
the observance of the distinctions between Ardhanuswara 
and Sakata repha — the tw'O stumbling blocks in the paths 
of authors in the Telugu language, the justification for this 
abandonment being the failure to observe them in a few 
instances even by renowned poets. Some go the length of 
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eschewing ‘ Prasam’ and ‘Yati’ m their so-called 
poetical compositions, two of the essential characteristics 
of elegant Telugu poetry. 

A new species of poetry has sprung up within recent 
years which is known as ‘ Bhava Kavitwam which may 
be rendered into English as ‘poetry of ideas’. The 
poetical productions of this school purport to be fashioned 
after the lyrical pieces in the English language, and may 
be called Khanda Kavyas, like the Meghasandesa of 
Kalidasa. It should be observed that most of these modern 
works rarely go beyond versification and they reveal little 
literary merit or real poetical imagination. They would 
seem to be written largely for obtaining introduction in the 
educational institutions as text-books and earning money 
thereby. 

Yet another change which is gradually coming into 
vogue IS the increasing use of the spoken dialect and 
colloquial terms. As the dialects vary m different districts 
and the same expressions are used in different ways by 
different communities no uniformity of style is possible of 
attainment. It needs no argument to prove that the spoken 
dialects of the present times must have been the same as 
that which prevailed in ancient times with fluctuations due 
to provincial or local peculiarities, and it is a misnomer 
therefore to imagine that there is anything like modern 
Telugu. What is modern about this kind of recent 
compositions in prose is the employment of the terminology 
of the market place in books pretending to literary 
distinctions. Such terminology is plain, common, devoid 
of beauty or grace and inelegant, and it is easy to perceive 
that loose and standardless spoken dialect is unfit to be 
employed in literary works. 

The so-called reformation of the Telugu language 
which was hailed by many as simplification of its genius 
and the better correlation of the spoken language with the 
language of literature has really resulted in a deplorable 
lowering of levels in diction and purity of expression. It 
is a great pity that the pure, elegant, mellifluous and 
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charming Telugu of the olden times has been undergoing a 
deliberate disfiguration at the hands of the protagonists of 
this new school of literary thought. Works written in 
strict accordance with the standards established by the 
great ancient poets have become increasingly rare, and 
those that do appear in this dress do not pass muster with 
the rising generation. It is sadder still to find that books 
written in the commonplace and vulgar dialect are sought 
to be introduced even in the seats of learning as text- 
books for study in the High Schools and the Colleges. 
Little do these reformists realise that to deform is not to 
reform. 

In days when the mind is most impressionable it 
should be brought into contact with pure and high class 
literature maintaining first-rate standards of excellence from 
the point of view of grammar, idiom, prosody, diction and 
rhythm. And if in later days it becomes necessary to get 
acquainted with works in prose or poetry of lower standards 
there will be no real danger in the direction of deterioration 
of literary taste. Unless all true lovers of Telugu 
language and literature which has been rightly acclaimed 
as the ‘ Italian of the East ’ for its melody and symphony 
cry halt to this process of gradual but steady deterioration 
and make up their minds to proclaim the danger even at the 
ri&l^ of incurring a certain amount of unpopularity with the 
younger generation with a pronounced dislike for what are 
called conservative ideas and ideals and prancing for 
reform— unless this is done, Telugu literature strictly so 
called will soon dwindle into comparative insignificance 
and will eventually disintegrate and decay, losing its place 
in the literatures of the East. I would like on such an 
important and memorable occasion as this to make a 
special appeal to true lovers of Telugu language to check- 
mate these modern disintegrating tendencies and give 
them in the interests of the language and literature a turn 
in the right direction so that true literary effort in Telugu 
prose and poetry might continue to maintain its usual 
level of chastity, excellence and elegance. 
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In my opinion strict literary standards should be 
followed in purely literary works, poetry or prose, and in 
works intended to convey instructions to the rising genera- 
tion in scientific and popular subjects and also in light 
literature such as novels, etc., the relaxations introduced by 
Viresalingam Pantulu and Venkataraya Sastrulu may be 
followed in order that those works may be more readable 
and easy of comprehension, but on no account should any 
recognition or encouragement be accorded to the adoption 
of the loose and commonplace spoken dialect in any 
writings. 




SECTION XIV. 


Ol'HER "INDIAN LANGUAGES” 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

L V. Ramaswami Aiyar, m. a., b. l. 

Maharaja’s College^ Ernaculam. 

The observatioDS that I propose to uiako today on the 
nou.!'*raviciian languages of India are purely from the stand- 
point of a man of the South who has had opportunities of 
cultivating acquaintance with some of these nou-Dravidian 
tongues mainly for the enjoyment of the literary treasures 
contained in them and secondarily for some help in the 
linguistic woik carried on by him Primarily, the fascination 

of these northern speeches for me was purely literary : the 
bhakti- filled TulasT<las of old, and the conteurs FrOmchaiid 
and tTaya&inkara Prasad of today m Hindi , the jioets 
Midhusudhan D.itia, RablndranSth and SatycndraiiStli 
Datta, the novelists Baiikimchandra, Rabindranath and 
Saratchandra in Bengali ; Gandhiji's essays and wiitings in 
Gujerati ; and the sayings of Tukaiam in Marathi it was 
these tbit first atti acted me to these speeches, and though 
my knowledge of these tongues has not had the profundity of 
a specialist, I have never missed an oppoitunity of taking now 
and then a dip in these sanctified pools of wisdom and eutcr- 
tamment. An earnest student of Dravidian that I have been 
for the past twenty years, I have had perforce to lie au 
courani with some of the scholarly research carried on in 
coimect.on with non-Dravidian languages. For, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear today that no Iiidiamst (whatever his 
particular sphere may be) can ignore the Indian languages 
or cultures that lie outside his immediate purview. India 
W'as the scene of racial and cultural fusion again and again 
m the past, and our heritage today bears the unmistakable 
jmprees of this series of past fusions, The process h.as not 



stopped yet ; on the other hand, the study of English and 
of Western culture has only helped forward this fusion in 
diverse ways. Whether we are students of Dravidmn, Indo 
Aryan or Kolarian, the necessity for some knowledge of 
cultures and languages outside our immediate sphere has be- 
come imperative today. 

No longer is it proper to call the more important Indian 
languages of today “vernaculars” (in the restricted sense of 
the term). Both past heritage and present-day achievement 
entitle them to the status and dignity of “Modern Indian 
Languages”. I am not unaware of the recent observat’ons 
of Prof. Bloch (L’liido-Aryen, p. 321) “While the most 
cultivated among the Indo-Aryan languages have acquired a 
wealth of vocabulary equal to that of 1- E., on account of the 
material supplied by Sanskrit primarily and Persian second- 
arily, they have not succeeded in attaining the richness of 
nuance and the psychological liaison of 1. E , as there was a 
divorce between language and culture in the past history of 
these languages.” The fact that pre-occupation with Sans- 
krit on the part of scholars in the past has resulted in in- 
sufficient cultiva^iion of the living speeches i? largely true, 
though even here (as Dr. S. K. Chatterjea has pointed out 
iu his review of Prof. Bloch’s book in the Calcutta Review) 
instances are not wanting to show that philosophical and 
technical ideas were adequately discussed iu che living 
speeches also. Be this as it may, there is an ever-increasing 
consciousness on the part of the peoples of India today that 
the language which one has learnt at the mother’s knee is 
more precious to (hem than any other. This love of the 
mother tongue is finding expression in numerous ways. 
Witness the attempts made to resuscitate the literary culture 
of RajasthSni and of Maithili in the North, and the enthu. 
siasm displayed by the Tujuvas in the South to cultivate 
their mother tongue and create a literature of their own. 
Here and there one does meet people who still look down 
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upon their mother tongae ; but their number is fast dwind- 
ling, I rniy bj p3rraitted in this connection to give you a 
striking instance of a young man of the South who had the 
utmost contempt for his native speech (vehicle of a fairly 
ancient literary culture though it was) but who after a few 
years of study at Ssntimketan became so ashamed of his 
indifference that he began the study of his mother tongue 
for the first time in all earnestness and has now bee ime one 
of the most powerful writers of his province. 

The consciousness of the importance of one’s mother 
tongue is everywhere spreading in India ; and some of our 
Universities are translating this feeling into action too. The 
Oosmania University has already led the way by making 
Urdu the medium for all courses of study and by preparing 
text-books in Science and Technology. The Punjab and 
the Calcutta Universities have also made the languages of 
these provinces the media of instruction up to a certain 
btin lard The msp’ring influence of Prof. Woolner (whose 
death a year ago has been a serious blow to the cause of 
Indianist studies) made this possible in the Punjab ; and 
the untiring efforts of the energetic Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, Mr. Shy9m PrasSd Mukherji, have 
converted into an accomplished fact a dream of his noble 
father, thi'ffifijldr Bdgh. I understand that a bureau of 
scholars is now working at the compilation of scientific and 
technical vocabularies in Calcutta. Such lists are essential 
for all the main Indian languages, ani a few individuals and 
learned bodies in other parts of India have already compiled 
tentative lists. Some inter -provincial co-ordination of acti- 
vities in this direction would, I think, smoothen the work 
and be conducive to better results. The basic principles on 
which such compilations are to be proceeded with have 
to be discussed and decided on by a committee of experts 
recruited from all parts of India* The interesting sugges- 
tion- that with the exception of terms which are in active 
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curi'ency in the different .provinces the terminology of the 
West may be adopted (with the necessary structural modi- 
fications in assimilating them to each Indian language) merits 
consideration. Wherever actively current native words are 
available, they may be retained ; but for the rest we may 
unreservedly indent upon the Western forma. This, I think 
IS a compronn’se which would meet all needs and at the same 
time ensure interproviricial and international contacts. 

The recognition ot the supremacy of one’s mother 
tongue is manifesting itself in the jiublication of definitive 
editions of old texts and in the investigation of the cultures 
enshrined in them. The work of the NSgarT PracSra^iT 
feabha is well known. Some of the Sahitya Pansads and the 
Universities of Calcutta, Dacca and Allah ibad are also mak- 
ing themselves active here. The Indbn Orientalist journals 
are throwing open their coulmns to papers treating about 
the livinsr languages of India and their lueraiy and linguistic 
heritage. 1 do not possess full information about the woik 
done recently in the several piovinces, but I find that good 
headway is being made m Bengal m the publication of old 
manuscripts and in the study of Bengali culture and langu- 
age. Professor Chatterji informs me that apart from the work 
done by scholars even the lay public are interesting them- 
selves in the study of the heritage of Beiiga’. A society for 
the revival of the old Bengali style of IvTrtan singing has 
been formed. A popular weekly Samharer C’tT is bringing 
out properly collated editions of old works in a series entitled 
DusprapyagranthamalS. 

Historical accounts of the literatures of the more promi- 
nent Indo- Aryan languages already exist ; but barring a few 
these are written in the respective languages themselves. 
1 think it desirable that authoritative accounts should appea^ 
in English in a more amplified form than is available in thc^ 
all-too-short manuals of the “Heritage of India” series, 
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Scholars in diffisrenc provinces should not on'y i^et to 
know of the literary and cultural activities of other provinces 
but should also have opportunities of cornparnig notes and 
exchanging i lens Whde a jourrul like the Oriental Liter- 
ary Digest (a new Besprechungs-Zeitschr i/t started ui Poona 
on the model of the reputed Orienfalisiische Literatur- 
Zeitung) can help here, scholars should (I slunk) also have 
opportunities of consulting one another. The Bharatiya 
Sshitya Parisad which* I believe, ii still working, is an 
excellent move in promoting iritei provincial contacts. The 
provincial Sahitya Parisaek might establish connections with 
the Bnaratlya Sahitya Pariiad, and special conferences might 
be organized for (hsGUssmg conunon ivoik. This would 
facilitate an effective co-ordination ol aciu ities which is bound 
to stieng.hen pin el) provuicud woik too One of the w'a)s 
in which niterprovnicial understanding lunong scholars may 
be strengthened is to publish repic'-entative extracts from 
the classics of each language in a common script with Eng- 
lish renderings and biographical i-itro luctions. The, nt ec’ 
tor such volume^ has been cxprc'-sed to me time and again 
by many lovers of Ineratuic in the South. 

This leads me to the question of a common script for 
Indian languages. The suggestion that the Nagarl script 
may be used (with modifi<‘atious and ihucntics) for this pur* 
pose has found favour in some quarters. 1 hope you will 
not coiiv.ct me of parochi.disni when I say that the sugges- 
tion docs not appeal to me for m tny [iractical reasons 1 
am one of those who think that with the march of tune 
India will have to fall in line with the west and adapt the 
Roman script to its needs. This question has been very 
ably discussed by Prof. S. K. Chatterji in a recent paper of 
his (Calcutta University Phonetic Studies, No 4.) The 
comjmiative simplicity of the letters, the alphabetic character 
of the writing, the absence of complicated conjunct ligatures 
and. the wide employ of the Roman script in the world today, 
these are some of the factors i<i favour of the Roman script . 
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and if the script is adopted with Sanskrit names and arran- 
ged according to the scientific scheme of Sa nskrit, it will 
(sajs Prof, Chatterji) be ‘an ideal script, as far as scripts 
go,’ ProF, Chatterji has discussed all aspects of the ques- 
tion and met the needs of national self-respect and sentiment. 
He , does not advocate for the present a revolutionary 
supplanting of the old script all at once. He has outlined 
a gradual scheme whereby the script could be popularised 
through the successive stages of propaganda, University re- 
cognition and optional use in educational institutions. 

It would be appropriate in this context to refer to a 
subject which is exercising many minds in our presidency 
today, tic. the compulsory study of Hindi in our schools. 
The cry that the popularisation of Hindi in the South would 
ring the death knell of the Dravidian cultures and languages 
has no subs ance in it. The antagonism that is sought to be 
made out between Aryan Hindi and Dravidian Tamil or 
Dravid an Telugu is a my*h. Speaking as I do before a 
gathering of scholars it needs no emphasis on my part that 
neither culturally nor otherwise has there been a conflict 
between Indo-Arjan and Dravidian- On the other hand, 
from the earliest known periods, lA and Dravidian have 
influeucid each other both culturally and linguistically. The 
wail that the study oi Hindi will stifle the South Indian 
Speeches out of e'cisteuce is raised by those who are ignorant 
of the numerous pist contacts and interactions of lA and 
Dravidian. The stories of llama and of Krishna and the 
spiritual wealth of the scriptures form the basis of the 
literary heritage alike of the North and of the South ; it is 
these that have nourished the cultures of all parts of Hindu 
India and still continue to inspire the lives and the 
outlook of a large section of people. To say then that the 
ideas of a work like TnlsidSs’ E^m Carit Manas would be 
destructive of the culture of people who have produced a 
Kamban or a PampS or an Ezhuthachan bespeaks either 
crass ignorance of f icts or extreme intellectual myopia- 
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Perhaps a little more serlons is tha objection that the 
compulsory prescription of Hindi for the first three forms 
of our High Schools might overweight the syllabus, tax the 
powers of the pupil and even lame his mind in its freedom 
of movement. This is not, however, an insuperable diffi- 
culty if we remenaber that the aim is only to enable the 
pupil to become acquainted with the elements of grammar 
and to pick up a small stock of vocabulary. The course can 
be made sufficiently easy to begin with. In this connection 
the recent pleas for the popularisation of a simplified Hindi 
should not ba dismissed lightly. I think it would not be 
alisolutely difficult for a committee of experts to devise a 
basic Hindi grammar and vocabulary somewhat on the lines 
adopted by C. K Ogden for his “Bisic English”. Dr, 
S. K. Chatter ji has already puc iu a plea for the use (in non- 
Hindi provinces) of a simplified Hindi in which the gram- 
mar will be regulated on the basis of the common colloquial 
Hind uslanf current in different .parts of India today. His 
scheme, I think, deserves consideration at the hands of 
scholars and authorities in the South. The employment of 
natural gender, the formation of plurals by composition, the 
uniform use of Ka (instead of /fd, Ke and Ki,) the absence 
of the rules of concord of gender and number, these exist 
already in the colloquial Hindi used in non-flindl provinces. 
Prof. Chatterji has evolved a grammatical scheme based on 
the somewhat heterogeneous forms and constructions em- 
ployed in these coHoquials. The use of a simplified grammar 
in the non-Hindi provinces should on no account be inter- 
preted as a fiat to native Hindis that they should forget their 
own Kha^t boli Hindi. What is envisaged in such a scheme 
is only that for the popularisation of an all- India medium the 
non-Hindis may have the freedom to use a carefully regu- 
lated grammatical scheme based on the colloquials 
current already in different parts of India. If the 
Khadi boll Hindi of today is itself the result of a 
process of fusion and standardization that went on in North 
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India frora about tbe 12th to the 15th centuries, I feel that 
for the purpose of encouraging the study of Hindi among 
non-Hindus there may be nothing intrinsically wrong in 
systematising carefully the grammar and the vocabulary of 
the colloqu als already current in non-Hindl provinces. 

Let me now proceed to another aspect of the stud)' of 
Ind'an Imiguages, iii which some of us aie deeply interested, 
viz. Linguistics. The reproach that used to be attached to this 
subject by the layman is fast disappearing today. 'Vha streng- 
mssensehaftliches work of ( mment scholars (both Indian 
and European) has raised the subject to the position of an 
exact science. The work started by pioneers and earlier 
scholars like Grierson and others has been pursued with 
distiiict'cii by Bloch and Turner in the West and by Varina, 
Chuterji, Babu BSm Saxena, Banarsi Das Jain, Dhirenura 
Varraa and others in India. A reference may be 
made here to the recent work that has come to my not ce. 
Doctor S. \’arma has brought out Ins study of Lahnda 
(Journal ot the lio)al Asiatic Society of Bengal Vol, 2, No. 
2.), which has been 1 d ted with many a Vein of pure gold. 
The wealth of inuiufciae presented in this work in a ngrously 
scientific shape is amazing. Dr. \ anna has published in 
'‘Indian Linguistics” (^ ol. 6) an equally good paper on a 
Pabad-Iya dialect. Dr. K,itre’& “Kuvmation of* Konkanl’’ 
IS being published serially in the “Annals of the Bhtmdarkar 
Institute,” and it bids fair to be a worthy pendant to 
Bloch’s work on Marathi. Dr. Sukumar Sen’s analysis of 
the grammar of SrT Kivara Klrttan (Journal of the Bengali 
Sahitya Parisad No. 3, Bangali Era 1042) is an equally good 
piece of work 'll another direction. Dr. Sen’s History of 
Vaiiiiavite literature (published by the Calcutta University) 
has been described as a landmark in Bengali studies. Dr. 
Sen apparently, like his former guru and pieseut colleague, 
is demonstrating hereby how Linguistics could be a hand- 
maiden to literary and cultural studies. Linguistics can 
and muBt serve the Nachbarmssemchafien, m an em'nent 
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measure, though it may not fall to thv‘ lot of all workers to 
do anything more than to try to till a corner of their own 
specialist fields. 

The scope for work in Linguistics is immense : the 
collection of data through field work with particular reference 
to communal and class dialects, of which we want photo- 
graphic reproductions (like those of Dr. S. Varma or those 
prepared for Dravidian Toda by Dr. Emeneau, a scholar 
commissioned by the Yale University to work in India); 
the initiation of linguistic geography, a new type of work, 
which IS sure to solve old difficulties and open up new pro- 
blems; the appl'cation of experimental methods to the 
analysis of speech-sounds; the correlation of linguistic data 
to social and political history (good specimens of which are 
provided in Chatter ji’s Origin and /development of the 
Bengali Language andDhtrendra Varma’s La Lanque Braj); 
and the publication of detailed historical grammars for 
some of the speeches that now lack them. 

Such work will never materialise if left exclusively to 
individual effort and initiative. It should, I think, be the 
concern of our Universities to supply the incentive by 
organizing special departments of work in these fields. 

One important problem of Linguistics in which both 
Indo-Aryanists and Dravidiamsts are .alike interested is the 
question of the contacts of I A and Dravidian. It is well 
known that all the Dravidian speeches (including the 
literary languages from their earlier stages) have borrowed 
and adapted numerous lA words- It may not however be 
so widely known that there are also a number of bases and 
forms which are now classified as native Dravidian but which 
ippear to be “disguised” adaptations from lA. This aspect 
which of course primarily concerns the student of Dravidian 
has not been satisfactorily tackled so far. Borrowings have 
been made not onl^ from OIA in several stages but froiq 



MlA and NIA speechee also. Successful work in the discus- 
sion of these borrowings requires an intimate knowledge alike 
of the Dravidian speeches and of the history of lA. 
Attemprs have been made in the South here and there to 
approach this subject, but comprehensive studies are yet to 
come. As the collaloration of I A scholars and Dravidianists 
alone could produce good results here, it is to be hoped 
that arrangements will be made by our University Oriental 
Institute to secure effective collaboration from northern 
scholars in the elucidation of these connections. 

The existence of “dis^ruised” I A loans in Dravidian 
vocabularies should not lead us to take a leap into the dark 
and postulate (as some southern scholars have recently done) 
a Prak|.’tic origin for Dravidian languages. If a postulate 
like ihis should have any plausibility at all, at least a syste- 
matically established series of phonological and morpholo- 
gical correspondences will have to be adduced. Such cor- 
respondences have not been forthcoming so far. Wild 
comparisons like the following would lead us nowhere — 
Dravidian plural ending Aa/b^sideT A guU or gida-, Dravidian 
plural ending r beside Bengali ra or er^ ; Tel, plural lu 
(really related to above) beside Skt. loka\ the Dravidian 
postposition iuricts beside the lA verb-form Kftva ; the 
“bicond case” endings ai, a, e beside a number of vowels ap' 
paaringin second case forms of NIA speeches. Suggestions 
are made without any attempt to establish the Dravidian inter- 
relationships on the one side or the lA inter-relationships on 
the other. Further, the phonetic equivalences are far from 
definite or dear. The whole attempt, as it is presented to us, 
suffers from a lack of all modern methodology or scientific 
discipline. If instead of frittering our energies in what 
can only be described in the present state of our knowledge 
as a “wild goose ch&se”, we concentrate our attention on 
the intensive analysis of the several stages of our literary 
speeches, noteworthy advance could be made, The worJ^ 



do far attempted hero reveals the existence of numerous 
counertions and relationships among these literary speeches. 
The exploration of these coniiectiorus v^ould be greatly faci- 
htated by the analysis of the evolution of forms in 
the literary spjeches. Here is almost a virgin field awaiting 
the Dravidiaaist. In my opinion, the materials available 
now would hardly help us in recmstruoting primitive 
Dravidiaii {UrdTamdisch), I know that Pro. Bloch has 
thrown out ceitam sugijestions regarding the pre-history of 
Di a vidian th.^ possibility of the existence of consonant 
groups (other than those now tolerated by the speeches) 
which may have been s'mplified in the history of Dravidian 
(as m lA) ; a pre-literary or pre-histouc micjal 5-; aspirate 
occlusives, the aiitenonly of initial voiced stops to voiceless 
ones, I tear, however, that the luuitatious of Dravidian 
data uij y not allow us to test or to prove these interesting 
suggestions In this connection I may say that the 
‘Vheonos’' oi the Amencau scholar, Mr. E. H. Tuttle, 
who claims with loud insistence to have solved some 
of the problems of Dravidian phonology have failed to 
appeal to me. Many of his reconstructions are funda- 
mentally vitiated by [^his uiihcieutific inferences [drawn- 
from the couf»’ont,itioii of present-day forms with others 
which are at least a» old as the beginning of the Xian era, 
by wild postulates of complicated phonetic stages which 
remain unattested 111 the speeches, by his reliance on pho- 
netic analogies adduced from foreign language-families for 
illustriting pro-historc Dravidian changes, and b} his igno- 
rance ot the chronology of the Imguistic stages in Jthe 
evolution oi the LUrar} Spreche^s. He often plays reck- 
lessly with Dravidian sounds and lorins, Le.tving aside, 
therefore, the problem of Primitue Diavulian, ihc student 
today has to couceiUratc on tlic collection and classification ot 
material from ihe cultivated and uacuUivated speeches, ou the 
analysis of d.itu so acquired, and ou the study ot the histo- 
rical evolution of (he different stages of the literary 



Then there is the other side of the problem of tbe 
contacts of lA and Dravidiun. Prof. Bloch has dealt with 
it en pass.int in a number of his papers, and summed up his 
\iewB III his latest work L’/ndir Aryen. He approaches 

the problem with caution and outlines preliminarly the 
limitations inherent m the subject (p. 32‘i ff.) His cou- 
clusions regarding the uiHuence of Dravidian on I A in the 
spheres of morphology and phonology are somewhat nega- 
tive. The action of the Dravidian substratum, if there has 
been any, has been largely in the direction of hastening 
and fixing the results of native tendencies. He is, however, 
inclined to grant more weight to the influence of the 
Dravidian vocabulary. In his Forlong lectures he has re- 
ferred to words like to la, mina, nira, pulala, (Drav. pulu), 
kuntalu,^ c/ldd, CfLnra, dSdhilS, mvsaJa ^ uluhhala^ hddla , 

Prot. Blucli IS on the whole ol the opinion that, except 
111 the sphere of vocabulary to a \ei vli‘>ited extent, the 
influence of foreign luuguagc-ianiihe^ on lA has nowhere 
led to “dell ituralisation”. Outlie other hand, the corres- 
pondences and convergences of I A with Iranian (and with 
IE) maikedly persist. Some may hold the view that 
Prof. Bloch has perhaps placed a little too much of stress 
on the IE aspect of I A and mnumisi-d the importance of 
the influence of other languages and cultures. But I am 
sure that Prof. Bloch who has based his conclusions on 
whii hai so fir been iigoionsly proved will be ready to set 
the balance right il. and when results of future research call 
for It. 

The Kolariati languages of India are also being studied 
by a few scholars. The publication of Rev. P. 0. Bodding’s 
monumental Saiuali dictionary has now leached completion, 
and It contains a mass of information (collected by him 
(hrough a peiiod of more than three decades) which will be 
most useful to comparativists 1 believe that the publication 



o£ the instalments of the Encyclopaedia Mrlnddrica 
proceeding apace. The last letter received several mouths 
ago from llao Sahib G. V. Ramamurthy, the veteran 
seholar'of the South, intimates to me that he is heroically 
devoting himself to the preparation of the Sora English 
Dictionary despite bad health and many private worries. His 
friends and admirers would pray that this scholar who has 
been carrying on Ohne Bast und ohne Hast this labour 
of love for so many decades will be spared for many a year 
to come- The ethnological aspects of some of the Kolarian 
tribes are being studied by Rao Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Ray. The linguistic work has however, touched but a 
corner of the vast field There are as many as 17 dialects 
of Kolarian, and one would wish there were more scholars 
who could turn their attention to this secluded corner and 
give us detailed descriptive grammars of all these speeches 
on the model of Bodding’s Sontali (rme/mur,) Hoffmann’s 
Mundari Grammar .uid Raraainiuthy’s Savara Manual 
The impoi tanoe of the study of Kolarian and idhed 
speech-groups has today assumed a position of capital impor- 
tance for -ill Indianists, in view of certain recent researches. 
That certain -ispects of lA cultute have in the course of 
past history been mtliienced by Kolarian is a view that is 
generally compelling recognition today. The postulate that 
the Indo-Aryan languages too have borrowed many forms 
from the “Austnc” languages is an inevitable corollary 
to this proposition. Prof. Przyluski (in the west) and Prof. 
Chatterjee and Dr. Bagchi m India have already placed 
before us tentative lists of vocabularial parallelisms. Even 
Prof. Bloch who IS sceptical about “this Austnc business’* 
(as he put it in a letter to me) keeps an open miiid (as 
shown by his attitude to the subject in his recent work) and 
would even be prepared to concede that there may be 
something in these discussions of lexical loans. 



Tile vocabuiarial contacts of Dravidian and Kolarlati 
have also to be investigated carefully. Comparatively recent 
borrowings and loans between regionally contiguous dialects, 
I think, will have to be distinguished from what may cone- 
vably be ancient exchanges between Dravidian and Kolarian. 
The existence of local loans and borrowinga (like those bet- 
ween Telugu and Sora, Kurukh and Santali) ib undisputed, 
though properly checked lists are still wanting- As for the 
ancient contacts of Dravidian and Kolarian, certain corres- 
pondences have been noted; but most of them are bound up 
with complications involving I A, so much so that it becomes 
extremely difficult to distinguish the lender and the borrower 
and to trace the exact course of the history of the forms. 
Prof. Bloch has already posed a number of such instances in 
which lA, Dravidian and “Austric” are involved. Among a 
number of suggestions of Dravido-Austric correspondences 
which I used to make (some of which, I contess, are abso- 
lutely untenable to me today) I would single out one 
or two which 1 regard even now as worthy of further 
investigation — 

Tain. Mddalam — Skt iladviluhga — “Austric” Bahdelima 
„ V aiudur^ai „ Vdti'hga\ia — „ BaK tiong 

All scholars who have hitherto discussed the lexical re- 
semblances of ‘‘Austric” to lA or to Dravidian have tacitly 
accepted, at least as a working hypothesis, the view of Palei 
Schmidt that Kolarian, the Mon-khmer group aud the 
lauguageb of the Indonesia and Melanesia have a sufficient 
number of fundamental affinities to justify the grouping of 
all these languages a^ a common ‘^Austric" family. 
The Hungarian scholar M. G Dc Hevesy, however, has 
strongly criticised the postulate of Pater Schmidt both 



in his book Finniseh-ngnsches aus Tndien and in numerous 
contributions to periodicals. He has subjected the Btruc- 
ture built up by Pater Schmidt to a critical exaraina* 
tion, and hie also exposed a number of weak points m 
Schmidt’s hypothesis ; but, if [ may venture to express 
an opinion on a subject which is as good as foreign to 
me, it is that the whole controversy and the criticism level- 
led by M, de Heve^y against the Afbeltsmethode and the 
Worigleichungen of Schmidt serve but to emphapise the need 
for further intensive investigations into the languages grouped 
together as “Austric’’. On the one hand, the impression has 
been borne in ou me that M, de Hevesy has not succeeded iu 
demolishing the structure erected by Schmidt though, a few, 
weak spots have certainly been isolated •, on the other hand 
the existence of a few weak spots makes it absolutely essential 
that the stability and strength of the structure should be 
carefully tested again. 

M. de Hevesy has m his Finnisch-ugnschti aus Indien 
gone further and propounded the theory that ‘'there is a re- 
markably high degree* of probability that the Munda langu- 
ages belong to the Ugric branch of the F inno-ugric family 
of languages " I do not feel competent to express any opin- 
ion on the subject ; but certfun difficulties and handicaps 
(recognised by JVl. de Hevesy himself) would strike all 
students of general Linguistics. Until the speech*material 
of all the 7 dialects of the Munda family is exhaustively 
analysed, it might bj premature to postulate atiy conclusive 
theory of affinities- Further, as Prof. li. L Turner has 
put It, “any correspondences 'of gramma '■icil structuie or 
vocabulary must be shown to be part of a regular scheme.” 
A third point that strikes me is that the l.arge chronological 
interval that lies between the elements compared on either 
side is a factor adding to the lack of certainty iu (luestions 
like these, 



Please allow nae, gentlemen, to close these imperfect 
observations with a grateful acknowledgment of the cour- 
tesy shown by the Conference authorities in inviting me to 
preside over this section and iil-o With a sincere expression of 
joy that I have had this opportunity to meet a lai-ge number 
of distinguished scholars hailing from all parts of India, 
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HINDOOSTANEE PUBLICATIONS IN THE 
COLLEGE OF FOKT WILLIAM. 

(1800—1820) 

(Based on th» records of the Government of 1 ndia.) 

PbOF. PlJirARANJAN SeN, M. a , 

Calcutta University, 

I had, m the Mjsore session of the ('onfereiice^ des- 
cribed the provisions for .teaching the Hindi and Hindu* 
stanT larigoage in the College o£ Fort William, with parti- 
cular reference to Gilchrist and Lallnji Lai, and had inciden- 
tally dwelt upon a few of the publications, I desire in the 
present paper to attend more particularly to the puhiications 
trom l800 to 1820, and dwell incidentally on some of the 
changes in the Department during the period. Hindi in 
those days was included in Hindustani and the slight pro- 
visions that came to be made later on in connection with 
the teaching of Khoree Bolee, Birj Bbakha, Poorbee Bhasha 
etc.’, were all in connection with this Department. 

We know that the College of Fort William was esta- 
blished in 1800 by the government of Marijuis of Wellesley. 
As a matter of fact, the publications date long before that, 
Gilchrist, as early as 1785, had applied to Warren Hastings, 
for leave of absence from his duties as an assistant surgeon 
so that he might comjilete “a Grammar and Vocabulary ol 
the Hinde language”, materials for which lie had collected.* 
In November 1786 Gilchrist himself wrote to the Govern- 
ment of Cornwallis, forwarding the first number of the Dic- 
tionary at which he had been engaged ^ The manuscript 
of his first volume was completed in 1787 and forwarded 
as an accompaniment to a petition for further facilities 

1. Letter of the Hon’ble Warren Hastings Esqr , G Q , and memborB 

of tho Supreme Council from C G. H Stibberti dated Fort 
WillJam, 15th January, 1785 

2. Letteri Home Dept. 1786. 0 0. Deoember 18 

3 Public ProoeedingS) 1787, pp 2139 — 42. 
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From another letter we learn that the first two parts were 
lu print in 1791, ^ and a petition to Edward Hay, Secretary 
to the Government, for^a raising of the price agreed to 
formerly, contains the information that the English and 
Hindustani Dictionary was completed, minus the Grammar 
and Appendix, ^ Gilchrist had been instructing the -Tumor 
Civil Servants of the compiny m the Hindustani and the 
Persian Languages, and such gentlemen were to be examined 
and rewarded according to their results from June 1800 as 
we know from the Council Proceedings of the 7th January, 
1800, 6 

On the 2nd November 1801 the Colh'ge Council had 
directed the printing of class liooks for the use of the 
students and on Dr. Gilchrist’s recommendation the fol- 
lowing books were printed for the purpose : 

1. Miskeen’s Elegy Hindoo st ante. 

2. Singhausun Buteesee. It was translated into the 
Hindustani from a Brij Bhakhii version rendered from 
the Sanskrit original it was declaiod, “by order'of the 
Emperor Shah Juhaun.” 

3. Sakuntoli Nafuk : Dr, Gllchrist’^ “Orthoepigra- 
phical Ultimatum.” 

4. Ukhlauqe Hindee]- translation of the Hitoyiadfia 
from a Persian version, 

5. Buetal pucheesee '• a collection of twenty-five 
stories translated from Brij Bhakha into Hindustani. 

6. Bagho Bahaar . or Char Durveesh, a translation 
into the Hindustani from the Persian original by Meer 
Khoosro “Containing a pleasing description of the manners 
and customs of the Asiatics.’’ 

4. Public Proceedings, January, February, 1793, )/ 262 

6. Letter from Qhczeepoor dated 23rd November, 1 790. 

6, Public 0. C» I, I4th January, 1800. 
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7 . Meer Hasan's Masnavee • also known as Sahrul 
BayuTii. It is a History of the Prince Benazeer. an alleerori- 
cal Tale. 

8. Goolisten and Pundnamu : Translation of Sadee’s 
Goolistan. 

9 Tota Kakanee • abridged translation of the 
Persian Toote Nama of Zeeaooddeen Nakhchubee (Naksha- 
bee.) 


10. Hindoostanee Dictionary ; Practical outlines 
with the First and General Principles of Hindustani Gra- 
mmar composed by Dr. Gilchrist. 

In the 0. C. of 19tfa March 1813 we also meet the fol- 
lowing names : 

11. Nuzre Be Nuzeer 1 translation of the Musnavee 
of Meer Hasan superintended by Dr -Gilchrist. 

12 Hindee Moral Preceptor^ and Persian Scholar's 
Sho’^iest Guide to the Hindoostanee Language. It contained 
Persian and liindsutSnT Inflexion and Grammar, and 
Extracts from the Pundnamu of Sadee (with English 
translation) and other ivorks, also Dialogues in Persian with 
Hindustani transhition. 

13. Oriental Fabidist. Aesops’ Fables rendered by 
Gilchrist into Arabic, ' Perean, Hindustani, Brij Bhakha, 
Sanskrit and Bengalee. 

14. Goole Bakawalee ; also known as Muzhub~i-eshq 
tran.sLited by Nehal Chand. 

15. Raj Neeti in Brij Bhakha prose, translation of 
Hitopade&a. 

Ifl. Sutsae o) Beharee Lall. 
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17. Prem Sugar. Published by Lnlloo Lall Kub, 
Bhasha Monshee in the College, a coUection of stories in the 
Urdu (“oordoo”) Language, containing a variety o£ prover- 
bial and idomatic phrases in that and the Hindoe Language, 
with a glossary by Prof. Taylor and Examiner Lockett. 

19. Surfi Urdoo, A short abstract of Hindustani 
Grammar compiled by Amanutoollah in verse for help to 
the raomor}'. 

20. Jntilchohi Kulliyat {KooUteaui) { sauda or selec- 
tions from the Odes of Mirza Rafi commonly known as Souda 
(Sawda.) 

21. Grammatical Principles of Brij Bhaka by Lulloo 
Lai Kub, Bhasha Moonshee, contains a compendious view 
of the Grammatical Principles of the Brij Dialect in that 
Language and in English. 

22 A translation into Hindustinl of the Ikhwaun 
DOS Sufia^ an Arabian fable well known for its easy, simple 
and interesting way of imparting moral and philosophical 
instruction. Supervised by Professor Taylor. 

23. The vjorks oj Meer Tukkee, Edited by Tarinee 
Churn, the Head Moonshee in the HiudustSnl De- 
partment of the College, and by Gholam Akbar attached 
to the Department. Meer Tukkee was a iiativ'e of Agra, but 
was bred in Dehli and resident in Lucknow in the first 
years of the century. He wrote epics, odes and other 
kinds of poems in Hindustani which were highly appre 
dated. 

24. An English and Hindoostanee Naval Dictionary 
with a Grammar prejixed^ by Lieutenant Roebuck. Mr. Roe. 
buck on his voyage from England to Bengal compiled a 
Dictionary of sea-phrases and technical terms which, with 
the assistance of the lascars, he translated into Hindustfinl; 
it was later revis ed by him with the assistance of experienced 
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native serangs from all parts of India, sped illy enriched by 
the dialects peculiar to the inhabitants of different parts on 
either side the Indian Peninsula. 

26. A supplement to Hindoostanee hutionary. 

26. A Collection of Oriental Proverbs. By Dr. Hunter- 
A collection of Hindustani, Persian, Arabic, Punjaubee 
Proverbs compiled and translated into English with an ex- 
planation of their use and application. 

27. BSra-MSsa.! or Dmtoor-, ol Hind. One of the 
few original works in HiiidustaiiT. 

In 1805 we find Dr. Hunter submitting a proposal to 
John Lumsden, Chief Secretary to the Goveriimeiit, for 
assistance in his dictionary, Hindustani and English, 
which would be a useful supplement to the work of the 
“industrious pioneer of Hindoostanee Literature'’ — Gilchrist. 
Hih idea of the language, and the way in which he carried out 
the task, may well be understood from the following 
observations contained in his leth-r. 

“The formation of this mixed language from Sanskrit, 
Persian and Arabic, perhaps engrafted on a rude primeval 
stock, has been amply discussed by several able philosophers. 
And as each of these portions prevails more or less in any 
composition according to the Relign n, Education and situa- 
tion in life of the writer or speaker, it becomes diflScult to 
assign the limits which should determine the admission into 
or exclusion from a Hindustani Dictionary of words from 
each of these tongues Much in this respect may however 
be accomplished by a careful perusal of the Hindustani 
poats, and of those works in prose which have lately been 
published under the inspection of Mr. Gilchirst by learned 
natives attached to the College of Fort William.” 

The proposal was not discouraged, but was dropped 
for the time being for inadequacy ,of funds because 
Dr. Hunter wanted a monthly allowance of one thousand 



rup3e3 €or three years (which he would require to complete 
the book) and a moonshee and one KStib, in addition to two 
learned Hindus then employed in the College- Lalloo lal Kub 
and Sudal Meesher Pandit. 

But Dr. Hunter was on the temporary establishment 
of the College sometime in 1806 during the absence on 
sick leave of Macdougall, assistant professor of HiiidustanT, 
J. Mouat, the senior assistant of the Department, having 
succeeded Gilchrist as the Professor of Hindustani, and 
in 1 805 Hunter was appointed to be Secretary and Librarian 
of the College on a pay of Jis. 1,000 per month. He had a 
busy and useful career upto the year 1811, in the month of 
November of which year (his letter of resignation to the 
College appointment is dated Batavia, 1811) he was 
appointed superintending surgeon at Java. The Dictionary 
in Hindi and the collection of proverbs which he had pub- 
lished (the second was still m the press in January, 1812) 
did him much credit at the same time that they proved of 
use to the College W ith the departure of Dr. Hunter 
several changes occurred in the HuidusLanT Department ; 
Lt. A. Lockett who was then absent on a tour in Arabia 
was to succeed Dt. Hunter as secretary and examiner, Lt, 
A. Galloway was appointed to the permanent office of 
Assistant Secretary and Examiner, and Lt. Koebuck acted 
for Galloway while Calloway officiated for Lockett, Lt. 
T. Koebuck soon proved a useful hand, and authorised by 
Dr. Hunter he made valuable ad<litions both to the large 
appendix of his Hindustani Dictionary and’ his collection 
of Oriental Proverbs, adding to and translating many of 
them; his students numb wed the most and he was also 
resident in the institution, therefore he hid to his credit 
more duties than any otlier teacher Mirza Kazirn Alee of 
the Hindustani Department had submitted a proposal for 
printing the Bara-Masa, or Dustoor-ool Hind, **a poem in 
Hindoostanee of his own composition, descriptive of the 
manners and customs of the natives of India, and their 
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various occupations during the different months of the 
year”, extending to about 1S5 octavo pages, and the author 
requested a help of Rs. 425 Sicca for 100 copies which he 
would hand over to rhe College in exchange ; his proposal 
was recommended by die HmdustanT Professor who 
reported that it would be advisable and useful work for the 
College as a class book” Another proposal was submitted 
by Gholara Ukbur, one of the Mooiishees attached to the 
College, “to publish a new Edition of the Bagh 0 Buhar or 
history of the Four Derveshes, in Hindoostanee” ® and 
soliciting the usual aid, wdiich was subscnpticii lor one 
hundred copies. “It was the most valued class book then 
available and the first edition was nearly out of print, so 
the jiroposal was considered most deserving of help. Mr. 
Tarinee Chauan Mitra also undertook to translate the 
Poorsh Pureeccha from the San^^kril original into Hindu- 
stani In recommending the publication the Professor, 
Captain Taylor, testific‘d to his “high abilities and mde- 
fatigable industry”. '* 

In June, 1813 (Japtam Roebuck wanted leave and aid 
of the College Council to publish an improved Hindustani 
Dictionary, with the m.uiuscript of ninth he was bu^y even 
so late as April 1815 when we find him writing a letter 
remonstrating with the autlioiities to have more patience* 
In the meantime i knowledge of Hindustani had gained 
in impcrt.uioe as it was considered mmunum qualification 
desirable for army officers, and airangemeiit was m.ade 
accordingly. Lt Price being appointed as an Assistant 
Professor of “the Sanskrit, Bengali, and Hindoostanee 
languages” on an allowance of Sa Rs. 400 per mensem , but 
as Lt. Price was thoroughly occupied with his duties in the 
College re the “civil" students, Lt. Martin ivas appointed 
to the work. 

7 ProcecdingB No 35, 8th Ma> 1812. 

8. Proceedings No. 28, 19th Msroh 1813. 

9. 0.0. No. 30,25tli June 1813. 
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Dr. Huiiter had died somtime in 1813, Moonshee 
Hyder Buksh who had been attached to the College since 
its beginning retired in 1814 on ittaining to his 65th year 
and was recommended for favourable conside ration The 
College Council recommended the case of Moonshee 
Moohummud Khuieel Khan for a pension of Rs. 20 per 
mensem, being half his salary on retirement.'' It was this 
Moonshee wlio had translated into HindustSiiT some 
Persian books. In the meantime. Roebuck had petitioned 
to the College Council for permission to publish, for the 
use of the students in the Hindustani class, a very cele- 
brated work entitled the Khimd UJroc, formerly translated 
by Muolovee Hafeezood-deen from the Persian Ueqar 
Danish written by the famous Abool Fazl, by order of the 
Emperor Akbar.'^ It was <i book full of b ‘atiful tales 
with moral instruction^, and philosophical ideas, divided into 
sixteen chapters, the last of which concludes thus : 

“Temporal vicissitudes are not to be regarded, but 
everything is to be referred to God’s sovereign will and de- 
crees absolute.” 

Bruj Bhakha and Poorbee languages, j. e , Hindi and 
Bihari, gradually came in for more attention and regular 
lectures were delivered on them by Lt. Price * specially 
because several military stu lents were very eager to receive 
instrucuons in Brij Bhakha ; the need of a P indit to help 
the Examiner in preparing and examining exercises was soon 
felt, and it was thought desirable that “a native of the 
Upper Provinces who was well acquainted with the Bruj 
Bhakha, Poorbee and Sanskrit languages would be added to 
the Establishment.”'’' No doubt this gave an impetus to 
Hindi publications and Lulloo Lull proposed to print an 
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anthology of poems in the Braj Bhakha, named the Subha 
Bilas, oonsistingr of “approved” extracts from various 
authors and extending over 37 octavo pages. The term 
“approved’’ comes ui for an explanation and this we get in 
lit. Price’s lecominendatory letter with the following com- 
ment ) “The licentious tendency of the greater part of the 
regular poetical composition in this dialect” (Bruj Bhakha) 
‘‘renders them totally unfit for I he perusal of the students.’’ 

More light is, however, shov'n on the growing import- 
ance of the new language m the following letter addressed 
by Price to Captain Reobuck, Secretary to the College 
Council, describing the actual condition of Hindi teaching 
and proposing to publish a Dictionary of the Bhakha : 

“Before the perusal of original compositions m the 
above dialects” (he refers to the Bruj Bhakha and Poorbee 
languages) “it is requisite that the student should be well- 
grounded in the Hindoo Mythology to enable him to under- 
stand the allusions to it which are of constant recurrence in 
them. No work with wh'ch I am acquainted is better 
calculated to afford instructions of this nature, or to serVe 
as an introduction to the study of either tongues than the 
Prem Sagur or History of the Deity Krishna, translated 
into the Khuree Bolee some years back by the Bhakha 
Moonshee attached to the College In the perusal of this 
book however the want of Dictionary is much felt, for 
although some of the words have been inserted in Messrs. 
Taylor and Hunter’s Compilation yet they are so much 
disguised under the Persian orthogiaphy that the student 
experiences considerable difficulty in finding them, and his 
search is from the same circumstance often rendered ineffec- 
tual. To obviate this inconvenience I have extracted all the 
principal words of the work above alluded to, arranged them 
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itt the form of a Khoree Bolee and English Vocabulary and 
have inserted the corresponding Sanskrit etymology of each 
term when it could be cleverly ascertained” etc. 15 

Mughaem Ullee Khan Villa, one of the translators 
employed in the Hindustani Department, had died in 
August 1816| and from a statement made in I8l6 we find 
that the following Indians were employed then under the 
Professor of Hindustani . — i® 

Chief Moonshee Tarinee Churan Mitra. Rs. 200 

Second ... . ..Mirza Kazim Ulee. Rs. 100 

Third „ Mahd Wajid. Rs. 80 

Fourth ,> Moortaza Khun Rs. tiO 

This seems to be .i reduced establishment, and it is 
explained by a report of the Hindustani Professor, Captain 
J. Taylor, submitted m compliance with the instructions of 
the College Council 17 

" L'he services of Tarmee Churan Alitra the Head Moonshee 
m the KiudustanT Department are of the greatest import- 
ance to it and to the institution in general, as he has been 
moat usefully employed ever since the foundation of the 
College ill addition to his duties with me, he is an able 
assistant to the Examiners. His absence when occasionally 
employed by them renders the assistance of Mirza Kazim 
Ulee of more consequence to me, and I think the zeal and 
abdity with which he has discharged liis duty entitle him to 
look forward to the possibility of promotion in the event 
of a vacancy. 

The College Council has struck out the names of 
Bahuioor Ulee and Muzhur Ulee from the present list of 
the Department ... » their infirmities have for many 
15, 0. C 28 7th Maroh, 1815, — — 

16 0 C< 35, 6th April, 1816 

17, 0. 0. 36, 6th April, 1816. 
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years rendered them incapable of affording me any assist* 
auee and their absence rendering the duties of those who 
remain more arduous.” 

There is a grave warning to students and a note of 
caution to the teachers and examiners that the standards of 
teaching and examining the Languages for the public services 
are to be raised and not reduced, so that the junior servants 
of the company may not be put to any difficulty in speaking 
and translating “ the Persian, Hindustani and Bengallee 
languages as well as in writmg 'them or dictating written 
compositions in them.”t8 

A detailed statement of the Hindustani Department 
was however sentl® to the Honourable Court of Directors 
111 1819 when Professor d’Eylor was m service and 

('aptaiii Roebuck was acting as the Assistant Professor, and 
the Nature Extablishment 'consisted of the four Moonshees — 
Tarmee Churan, Muolovee Meer Bukshish Ulee, Muolovee 
Mohummud Wajid and Sheikh Yousuf Ulee. But the first 
had been wholly occupied in attending upon Dr, Hunter 
and then Captain Roebuck for the dictionary compilation 
work, and the Professor m his statement laments “the 
alienation of the services of such a man as Tarmee Churan 
Mitra as extremely detrimental to the Department.” 

The Governoi -General-in- Council approved of the 
College Council’s attempts at encouraging the study of the 
Birj Bhakha or Poorbee Bhasha. 

Captain Roebuck had been dead by January 1820 and 
the January of the year finds men applying for the vacancy. 
This closes an important chapter of the College, and puts a 
period to the labour of the indefatigable workers who spared 

18. 0. 0. 33A, IVth July, 1818. 

19. 0. 0. 19, 22nd April, 1819. 
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no pains in making the Indian languages as easy of teaching 
as possible. While the labours of Dr. Gilchrist, Dr. Hunter, 
Captain Roebuck and Captain Price were mainly, if not 
solely, devoted to the study of the language, compilation of 
dictionaries, etc., the Hindu Moonshee Tarinee Churan was 
assiduous in assisting them, and Moonshees like Mirza 
Kazim Ulee translated stones from the classical languages 
into HiiidustanT. A significant result, though not then 
emphasised as much as it deserved— and we may therefore 
call it a by-product of the labours ot the teachers — was in 
the matter of the Bir^ Bhakha in which original works were 
made available, and a dicuonary (or if the name sounds 
too ambitious, a vocabulary) compiled, for the first time. 
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CTfRmW:. 

^ififraTf. 

3HT5sa^R5T»^ n*r- 

5raW:. 

5nfer>i;. 

. *r^ fwnji^- 
^rTft?m;, 

tR ' S« r ii% gi;. 


«ft- srm^^ fsorf^^. 


flr^wr^ ^RTT- 

51*?- 

5nft^:. 

JTfriT^<Tre«rT?rT; 

crrags^Tra- 

wnw®!., 

^feCTTRmW;, 






(I ^ li 

>I|f55H I 

9Tf^ A: ! JTRir: f^g[??Tfr5r^r: 

9PT5|^'TI^»f^*T^iTO^T‘. »[q- 

^TR^f^TFcI5^[^3^^r: ^^^- 
si^ £n=E5i^?nM^^t^^s^s/^i%=r-. ?rf3[qr: qf^^rTssn: 

^?q^W2r#R^if3^{5irari'^«rR?5ar^r: ^- 

f|rIT^f>jpr*IorR5l: ?T»^^q>rir«fRPiq^: 

1 

ri^rqqrTi f|qi^^%qRiJj: ; — 

TI^ r' 

3^firj5rJi^3^5rf?qqq?qr^^r^f«rk^?qfq^f^%sf^q; ^55 ^ 3?t- 
Dnrl^^rliRiqrJ?;, RfTqrjqr-^3^M5rr^rr^*T|*i''srqRW 
?rqRjnir^?Rt ^sqf^^iqpEqrl^rkq- 

5l^3^k I «TR =q ^- 

;ft2nTcrqjt*n5ni%JT;, ?T^4?fg^oT- 

^?T35r: «rrqqr;rr»T?qfkq^f3*?C'Tf^^?ir; qc^f^i- 

^Wi^r^qRp. f^. f^. i q5ii%q|i%qk?^qr5r:, [k^rrjr^^r^r^r 

^ir: «fif^5r<3^^qr^«rt^?fR^4*TCRFrr: ^ 1 

ei^qr*. ht,. €1 ?(f?<sqe5[^qr- 

qiT^ qrjkqqRiq>3. 1 ^ cR^q^IT 


i34§ 

I ’4fet* 

si^sfisrg I 

5r^5 q(3^^TRq^i®^5 jfn^^R^RR^iipi ?rgi^ ^»Ror 
q4[5IWTH 5ir^?T: STrftq^, g«T[^ ^4 hht- 

sjf^Jirf^Pr £rrr%>'4j% i ^fTfJT?rTErsl4, Jirsf^452pif^=^jrai^ 
^^4r^jprJT0Tf43?tsf^ ^?5rriTr*ftf5i ^*t ^ ^- 

JT^qf^rRf^ i 

“3T5»Trf^ «Tfl^: I” 

, =q?qift?rg^: sfi^, q[qjftqqfR?c*i^if^3qq«N»- 
q5f^f3nf^?r5T2?[Ji;3^^Hfi^5r3^RRirclc??q^iq^, or^r^FRqniw 

i 3^<»rq%«j ?r5qiRR^q- 

*r»T5R: I 

»r«T^ =q, iTRrf4^5 ?i5^r^qqj^5 wsi^ 

8i^r. q?Rf»T^iR^iwqr 

i%[?WTn4^i ^ qjqqjWf^ i 

cr^»Tq^rq:i qsR^qqR^^qqf^c^r^- 

i^^fi ; qf^^iqqjpsRf qfJTiRJR^qr^sqrJTrq, »if4; 

q^rsdqq^TRq^HRl s^t^rri =q qj^sRi qqjRR^ 
=q srfiq^sr^qqjR^ ^rrlqRqi^rf^ i 

»r^f: ^qf44 ^qqq^: tfqRf^ qR^:«R qj^sqf 5rr^^- 
I'^qRS, 

^ 931^^3 m^siKhq^- 

^fR'oqr qrsjrRH^oqr q?qRqrf^t?T ??f#lrff^qi- 

JT^3 ^TiCRq^^orq q4rf%cfq)i4ityqq^4nir^^ =q 
?f3q^Ri^ I 



^ 

^RTsj'tm^RT’?: I i%f^w«isslt?r- 

^r^^cniRRT: ’rf^f^ 

=^i^R 5r^?r3:r‘-; i 

3Tf^ ^55 f^’RTra^RM:; ^ f^>oi 

®^*prT (tf^*T3^ I W ^ 

1 r#Mcl«r HRt^^TRT ?^^r55RW/^: I 3T^S 

^i«n% 5 cr^ i 

i 

Rf^r ?R I JT^RT Tf^ni *TR^^Wlf5»: 

^R*T %^i<v \ 

cf8Ilf^'?RI %^T JFatRrf1«RJrr«irM^'T;[^r »I«If3^3; ^TWf^r: 

'J^[^^r 1 3T^a ^['^3'Tf%^r i ^«tiR Rf^sn- 

S^(R>lCfRlI^^ ^RRqWr f-^T^I RrJRR^f'RT ^K'hlN % f- 
Rsirs^fR 'TRRf?*^^, ^RR9Tc<J^^- 

3?SI0TT RRR^^ffR 

5ff9IR, 3g5R^Wl^: RR^r^^flRRlcRR 3 R5nftRk3,l 

I^rT ]i JTBg^^^^tfScR^ 

5^R7r% I *TR^ft ^ ^F«^f^^fr'JrR^r^<T3rt^ 

R^RSfflRr'Cf^ R>f^ 

^ ^fh ^i!lRR?«ir: 2 Rifd Rr RiRR‘. ? =R RiToRlf^ ? 

f%«#cf ^ ? crr «'j#, r>: 

1% =R 3R ^5R4(, f ^ Rf 3^^?R3T»rRFrl'i I RW 
fl, ?F^RRT I «I3«RrH4A?»5(^ I fSfe 



isAO 

tpRor ^ 3i;?F*Tfr5tsrTf^siTi^ i ^ ^ «R0^?fR I 

?ir ^.5 i •q 

f^g^r I ^ ^c^JTqjRt w r^iitt rt • 

^ w(*ig4: — 

“f^^siRT ^ Rto 3^r: i” 

fl 3if%TR|^T srf^ »TrTr 

itoTRRR. 1 fl ^arrf^RT ^RfRf: 3TfRf|«lfSf^frtRrRTg- 
a?wrf^^f^ I srfq =r ?T*^[^cTf; w hr- 

#TF R5f®r?ir«I I ^ 3«iT^cirJTTRR«TT^ f^fjfr- 

R^RRPinR: I fl jftgrg — 


R|R[ Rf'^: I R RRF '^^rr%RRJ5^ ^R-’ipTlsS- 

^ni^RjRrR 5r^7^RTjT.f^^ . irror- 

®s 

RIcfhTRfRf Rfi R RRMRra I R^RFR: ^ (r^SSFR; Sr^^TfR. 
gRtaiKRTRRf^RTRRJR; R^RfR, I RR 5 RRRRFI I RR% 

R^r: I RT«JfgRI wuss^fRRJ^^qqtfitRRT rR'^ 
f^ff^RRforRI RI«JRRTRI t^rf^R^JRRlRT 3T^|[rRRT Rr/^FR 
RR^RRRl«frRR^'R?rR^^^, 3Tfff5(^?ir(^oir%; 
rIS^FRI g^RF R«TF^RF I 


% ^ RF% ^R>RF^%^^R«mF e5R^ I RRFRF^lf^- 
R^FRftfFRRg?!^ %^R I ^ R^Ff^Ffl R ^^t^^RFRRJ- 
^fFRR^: ^FRF R«FF ^:; ar;!! ^ RRF^R RRf^^Rf^FRF^RF 
Rft’:^^ R^F R^TFRlRg RR>R, R?^TF«FFRRR^^R ^- 

RIOIFRT RfR^RFRFR3%R55«TRFRF 5?R?TF RFRF^tRRRT^FRf^R5?R^RF- 
S^RfgsnRF ®>^R;RRkR¥«TF 51^ R ^7?RF R^f^fR R 
Rt«W: I 
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snpnHr: ^PicwsrM>T g^irr:, ^ 

HPf H^ ^a8»n^t ; I aRT^^r^^^Sf %^- 

^ ?Rf5wmg!^T5ft5ri^ 115 ^^ ^ 

g^: -f ?r5W 

R5RRlf^: wm ?Ffl%anjTO 


«TRrr^ srfJTRnjjfrjrf 


JRSTR^ ^(«n^ ^ 




^fl^ral^itsrqger: 


Wpit aft^ngR^lRTT^ I 


R«IPR* 

aip^ Hl% irCf >l#ai: I 
^TOT; ”11 






^H’T 3T3^: I 3qic?T^f5?RR^cir%f^- 



TO*7i- I sqrf^JT^ 


^ »??TOTi?R?i^ ?n??H » ^ ^ 

ci;5#ri^5r ^ 


<T5r fi%: 

qjjq^ i ’TO- qr qig/^qq qi ? ^: i 

q5[ anS M: qrl^nq. ^ qi fm g%: w{^ m- 

^ sR?#or qtt.esqq; qq ’iq q^qq: 3{^ qffsqra ^ 
qfiqsi^sf^ quq§ arsqiq i q feftq: i 

qsn srf^qiq: m srqqH^^ an3q?f^R^^q ^5- 
qqi^ q^l^rgwq^^^ ql^^qr^ |q i qq qr^qiqcPrqq 
qqrqf/^^q apqq^q^qq ri^: i^qi^rqfr^ i sftI^' 
S^Fiq aqrfli^ ^ f^nf^ 1 ^ '^qTq:^sftqiq 
qF«raiqqqi^q1iqii9rT^^5«jaTF sqif^gm^nwq; ^nftpr, m 
t^, q^n^q qi«iqfqqqitqf^q5^q %«r i 

qSqHqfiis^ ^qq|i%qqq f^fesq^i^qiqq^ 
qTq iq8^q » W^ sqif^Wf^: l 1^: q?jq^ 

qn%j, wm qqmRRteqi q^iwri; i m pq^w- 
^ qraRq si5q8j^qq#r 3Tqf^q»q?qTq^^lijtg^ q?pq[>fr- 

^ q^q^qi m sisqiqqri^*- qi ^- 

wif^^ai#ifqi qrqRite^Mnteiq^ I qq 

^ qi^q^fe-, 1^: q^q^qqrfq i ^q q qiq^iq 

%qq^q^!qt ^ 
ffl qq ^ qq^^qqq qrfq qm^, ^ q^jiqrfqiq^ i 
aqifirojq^^ 3I3^ I 



1S54 


sntM I ?T«iTf|-iT^ *^' 

r%f^ I %^5irff5r?irt2H;^?T3 ^rr^’^^TRT^rHi^'^iT 
fw^rq; ars^rra m ^ i 


<1^ sqf^^o m r ^ i F g^^TR^ sn^^r 5?rri ji^pik- 
2ri% I oi^^rfrT^I ^TTOlft' 

^ apan^l^r clf|«T?S?n?T^ss^ 

^T3:r^ 



WRW*RIrT I «T9?^ 

/^»n^ ^r#qfl^ ar^fcf^ i 

3r% 5 ^ ^ ^ i 

^r^r fTW% swpJi^'T ^r%T, ^ ^ m^- 

^TqT{5=^^ 5?nf^: %^h I arw W^- 

?rm^ I^r ^ptr^ s^rrf^- 

m I mt H^sRiof ^r cffi ^ ^i^^ii^f%9i 

^ I ^ i 

ffj=3:?Tsnnol^ 

G ^ 

1 3TcTaf qf f 5rrf^ i ?fi^ 
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%^lflFRI^ I 3r^- 

fT«rr: 3fR?rr»Tr^^JTcr^2T 

^r «r[^ srif sqf^r- 
cTfl ^«itW[f^q''i3<n??Tf f^JTnTR: ^RR;5^Tr- 

I 3R3 R ^qiHrq: anfqimq:, qq 
qr qr i qf^ itqrqqq m^:, qg qsRw 

sqrwTisqf^^^ qrqsq^ qjq tol i ^ 
qiq#i q^q:, qfl qq^ sqrqqj^ 5qf^% srqi^ 

sqi^q sq^^'^sqi^s/^qrqrq: I qq q q %q5q; ir^sqrr^:, 
f^^qq.qn^q sqmwiq c5^^qim«nf^^f^ 

qqf^i qq^fq^rRfqiwq: ?rFt[^qjqfqfqi5qn^Rfq3Wf^''qi(- 
3rf^ q^ qrr^qcq ^^sr^qrqrqf?; ^rqqRcf^sR «r*q?qfq 
si’q i qiq"?^ 5?if’:q-«jf<f^Tfiq; mq^tg ^qif[ 
qwFqqqf^«jHfq?qqi^^q5^qff?f^ fq^q^r 

?T3 q qfqqi i qqr qq ’fq^qii^f^ 5qi?^qi<qqii% 
qgqr q^qrq; qqr ^q^qif^nqqRi^ ^qq- 

qpnq; q^Srqq^m«i sq^ij-squi^isq^q: 
gijjflpn JRqiq^ 

“q^ ffiq^tq^ ^ w 
^ qFqi^q?qq#f cgr: i” 

^ ?qi^ ^qfl sqrf^ ^^q*. iwr- 

^ I «RFr3«q^qw qfg qqfg ^qi%g q*q?qr- 

f^ ^ ' 

sqrfiri^ i qr«qs?nqqj^ 
^ ^qMnRi^ff mf^: i 



185^ 


^ ii ” 

^ I 

9F!rn? ^foqi<m^ mm 

i mr- 

sqm fjH mi(i ^ h?j 

^liR ^ ^fi^sijff^^: I i%sr, ^^jf5?nq^ 

52n'T^K^%l%^cn%d cff^ 3^- 

s^rfn; 

«nf^fi: I m srg^ I :, ^ 3rrr??R?r? l 

51 fe'h:, %T^N^: I ^ 

l^qtoT I ^*Trf^^^52[f«Ti«fr ^Wr: i rt^r 31^504 
^sf^nw: , cr?^^«nT^rri; 1 q4 i^^^^rf^ci: g«F^: ^• 
«irf^? ^ m ! i^^r sr^: mm ^ 

^r I 3 wr %(F4 ^ 

^qf5Tn%#s;pn4«r ^ 3[f^ ?Fsn%^f- 
f^t^*irqHRfR^ ^r j ^n%^ 1*1 34 ^ 

^[*nf^qi^ m \ «ir*h: 

Jipit ^ ^r I 

cpr arwr^MHiR, m- 

qqk^f sqrt^f^ aRrf^:, 3M?q'3Rc^- 
sqn^f^qqr q qqcft^qsqn^^ 1 ti^* 





5«nf^*R^ I cisr 5?nf^??n'«fr%^, ^*t 1 

qsR:, ^ Jr^TRff^q/^irarf^:, pq;: 

I m a{f ^q«qq% Ta^ q ^ f^ qqf 

I ^ 5R^ 

. ^q9tqj5i;q^sqTf^g?«n=^ 

^ sr^sij^j; I cfSfT^ I f?Ri^- 

s^rwR qq wr??^ 1 ^rw^qr ar^cm: q>icy^i{iK?iKf3)(P) 


|s^rf5^ 

?rrc^4^*T: I w ^5r i 

^ ^ il^^riiPTrteqTP?- 

q5^r»=f- 

?qr^f^3^-«r5<iT#39pqiw^iR#jr cT;5<ikt%srw 

?I43«|PTqKqfl; , rfI€^5qfTq;^n*Trsiri%«<aq sqrfc^: | 
q? I 

qqq3?nqqif^^qiRrn|%%Ti sqrf^- 

^qi5^ ^ir^-qnq^^ sqr^^f^ teiqr ^^?TO aifTq^r 
qrmpi ^ t 




^ 9IH|y«raff^, 3RJ?RRFT^. 


3rf^r ’Ir 3iT*ii frfRi^ii: w 

«R^l^d?nwsTr: ^mr?rf5I^Nf f^^jr^r: i 

^ fw *TW‘ s?pi^ I 

3r3« iiR ^ ^r^TRiwir g^r 

WN W#r^S>^ W’9% f<%: ITO 

f^sfT I ^PR^ f^i*^ - 

cF9I^^ sw^g I 

^ ^ I « ^ aF#»r | 

“Ji ^ 51 =F 

!T *T5FT% ^ 5ff 5^1^: I 

^ ttRT ^ ^TTT •T^Fff 

ST j?Mw^ m WWf fW-‘ H” 

^ *1^ 'TJ^S^FTOSJ; r SI 

I #N »T^ mm ^ ^Oci- 

mm, I i 

ai^S^q shIw: I m: 5^^^; mm f*5 

^f^R^*Ti:^Rrf^<5i^ wt HRcfRiiirsTr^ftoit ^sfrfor sr 
ggpiT^ I 

m sT^ar : miw 5#^<i I R^g 

gsir M^re’TFrsTfj^ *F^ffr|^ ^ flr'f*4*TN|*^w’i s?^ 
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fSM <1®^ JTffsi 

*151^: I 

^ I ®rr^n[5a: i 

wff ^ I ®rNK*d 

a qi^swif^: I ^^*Tnni 3^rf|«j| i%^5Tm^ «rr- 

t I ^ 51^ I ^ 

JTRTFtJTR#: I sjf^iTi^ "^*1- 
sMifft tiTR TO Ti^flr^grwfi^^ir ^rpt ^ ^■ 

^ I f^^r: ^- 

^ I TOor^»i;aT(^^ f^^R2rr»r: i 

R>5Rff^ sirilffcil qfgr qil[|^; qqqr I 

arf^tRq ^qf%^<^5Tpqr ^l%cf]1^ R V d 
^ H^ciiifq T^ ai^qt^ =qiteq qf^f I 

SJO^RiqRaRf q^gf TO[^^3?ft2ir ) 

»Crr#Rr: qsqnfrf^ | 

qHt;r5%'^^^ ^q^iuq^rd I 9Fq|Fik^ ijq^. 

to^WWlK RTO^: I ar^l^ TO^TWT^- 

q <qt6i^^? gr ^ ^rarmnftf^ i 

5rq5^ fl^^sih'iqJcfr ^^jqjpSf — 

s^iri; =q f ^^Jirir: i 

qN V5?T«nwTOq^% ?m% s^rimT” 
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srr?rs^s«r *toc: ^ di^cira: 

cf^[^ ^ 3 ?TRi?wg:^pr qRTOT. H 




^^iRht 1 m- M^TPif ^- 

^<fj^or?T^q^«Tr: gf^q^ 3 t^% l ^k ;T^Rfj#r?ni^ 
3Trfljw»rfoi?TqjTw^: ^ «i(ii.|qf|* 

^rqr§: w*?: ?ir^f i 


^ «Tqjn^3 I 

5Rf^sf^ ti 

^ IrT JTI^qrfq, ?#- 

^qr:, »rr^%^ifRq^^ ^rr^mrqq^^r; Vsii^«K«(: 
^rif^Tr: «i^ =q ^r %T[^f=q^: <E95?j[^qf^: 

Jimci 3wr 5^ I 


qT#TRt fteciRT qf^c^{or ajr^flzisfNi q?R3^ 
^ q^5rcr%^: ^[% aii^^<qr*n- 


fJ»5R: W>^?[lf^«rrJf: fl^l^B: ?T%JTfq STpiTT 

^trri^: mm ^ w*F«r ^~ 


I ^JT qj^iT =q jRiwqm i ^ ^ ?r^- 

cI?R^*r- 

gqr^: «fmiR‘f»qNif^ i ^isfSR- 

f%««jra[r5[?JTnr3ff{?R»jf«r'^^?^^: i !r#i- 

'iqf^r#iqci[%«*TfotcTR q?r|cnn9m»i, ^ 



i862 


nf5rer^?T ^ ^ «rot5rff , 

%=ii^?rr swrfotef*!; ^ m i 


qiT«^ q^^rrf^r Jiff; sirci^mriTrf^S 4i%%3 s^f^w 

w 1 =R i 

^•i«<i44)feDt R5ft5Ri.wiTforcrRrr^q g^R Riig i 

3FW 3T?niRR rH I 


4)5^i^f|qf^RR[TRRrr^Rrwji 
A%«fl R=RrRcT qsirn? 

1f^wi?3sr% I 

rTRR RTRos^i^ %cfq>^rqTflf^5i|R|R qf^cR 

R5R Rf^R^RRR 3Tra?i;%R ^ri^nfor^r^ <:^ocnRF% 

i#5[rfci: I 

qraHi^fRR RRrfq Rc<iiJTMciRqjrR i rri RfSt ^ 

g^r ?T«?rrt^r ?^fq i 

Rq'lRSJRroFci^^r 3ir?f?^^’frRiiT^rCrf^ q^Riifrf^ q^^R^- 
I 

3iRrsJ RffoiF RR«n%f^l[Rl 

I rlR ?irmcS[ R?[: I RR«n^ 

?irf^r ^?Rrf^RR^qir^WR«Pf Rqq»: i 
^ R sRif^Ri^rg — 

g RRtoSRf: 

R%5qr^ flfirr: ^v. 

SRrq^qq^ g RRr; ii^’ 



f^ — 

q^qq^RS f^rf^5nR%3 II’ ^ 

ifqi^qqRT mm\^ ^?4qdfi«i^r-qgT #tq, m- 

i^qq^ =q ^t^T'. I 

3T;:q%^'N^?iJ?rqqqT^^^ ^ — 

‘‘ 3 ^ qi q^ 34qr^**» 1 ” 

i^qrf^iimq^^ qjRoiF^T^r^ qqfi^qq^r®: f^i'^q 'TH^iqq^ 
^ 1 3 lI^q^l<^q|q^qF^rq^ 3 1^31^ ^r^qR*^ 

I ^ qi^ciq^q: 1 >5q q ’si^aqq 

%qq, %w , C^ll^ ^ ?^q^ 5 mq.i 

sii^qziqiqNs ^qjRqf^qW^i^ 3iqqqf^**> qqP^qiq:, 
q^RjsqRi: , q^qqqiRpq^rq q 3if^?qi arrf^q^^tf^qRqq^ I 

^ WT qi ^ 

3 ^; ?gq«i q55^ ^%qq. 1 q^qR^* 

srsqq: ^l^gqqFq aiqqq^sqqfet ^ %qq^ 1 

3Rq qiqqq^q^ tR^cPlf^^ 

q? 5 q snr/otqficqT qgq*?^ «*fNlq q# I 

«R 3 a^^p ?/'^ q^q^qn^ «n3l^- 

(5 (^ot Mqj I 
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9?^ |c[T5ff WK*=»1FIH 5Tr»H4 

^g^RTf^ I MW4i^ fir?Riwr; «^^i<iR4) ^ 


I ^ =5r — g JT^^iJTf^g^rr^’ i 



gs^Tiiorgr hI ?iqq^ *?gfrr i 


^ 'rawjM q^rrfNr 



^r5!T5«Rtm%TR gra^: «Tte^: w *Tnf 
snfSra^^rar ^ 

^ R?g5^ sngf^; I ^ ^ >i4fTbR^I ^?IH5J5fpi w^- 
’H^MrdiRRg ^ gJTS; ?n*Tg iT^ I 


^5R«r m: R^r- 

I HR^«bK^ *Rg I 

gf&r^r- 

j{7^: 555^: m I ^5r in^^gsBFr gsi^ f^: ^5rr- 

?[rt^-ggJi^f^f5»Rf =g ggiat7f% 

g»Rg grR I ^ %g: g«8«R^^g^^“lg'gW«ld<4»<*gg: I 

gig: 6f %r: g«?ts^grMrtr: i g^g^wf^gr 

I g^W<gfui« 'R SigMg^tRIT | 

M5aitFT®HR ^*gg gf^gggwijftgi i 

ggi ^ Rfggr? f^jjffgr g^f%gg«5g #- 

5igjifPTjt»Rr#fg: #Rrgig^g'5ftRft-Vf g^g|Rg^- 

g^g5ig^§[r Rg g3?^tgR»^r^j?Br#f 

JIwW g<|glSggRPl: I 
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728, 729, 
782 

VikramAdilya VI, 

Vikraina Sara vat 

69 

Vikramo> arfiiya 

492 

Vilvaraangala afiar Krs^a- 
Hl&4uka 

471,472, 
476, 477, 

473, 474,4 76, 

oo 

479, 480 

Vm&yakabhaiU • 

181,182, 

183 

Vinnukonda Vallabh&xn&tya 

1277 

Vinukonda 

737 

Vira Ballala 

504 

Virabbadra 

778 

Virabhadra N&yak 

777 

Viraoarita 

440 

Virakerala Varms • 

472 

Vir&QiiavOta • 

855 

Vira P&od^a 

801 

Vira Baghavauhaiya, E V 

503 

Vira R&jendra, Co/a, A'., • 

17 

VirAtt&aedvara toinple 

803 

VireHalingain Pantuln 

1308, 

VirySLla family • 

1311 

731 

Vifl-akh&o&rya • 

84 

,, daita 

481 

Vishtaapa, Iraman So- 
vtTeign • 

217 

Vishvesvaranand Vedio Re- 
search Institute • 

28,126 

Vi^ttu 

54, 55 

,, kundin chronology • 

81 

,, purAna • 

418 

„ r&tabh&sya 

674 

,, tattvaprakftda 

592 

,, temples • 

Vi^u's locarnations • 

64 

73 

Vifivabandhu Sastn 

125 

Vi4va-Bharati • 

77 

VUv»Q&tb* . 425, 426, 

432,493, 497 

Vi^ye^rara • 

4107412 

„ bhatta 

406 

Vittabaia • 

595 

Viyanghvant • 

211 

Vivartay&da • 

549 
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fASI 

Viv«ruvftdio 


hM 

Woolner^ Dr« A C , 

• 

59,1 97 

VivMtop&d&Ds 


548 


44C, 1243 

Valtu-Manah 


25S 



1314 

>, nifrQo 


228 

Words in Pgveda 

• 

157 

Vr^ftofttha 


413 

World Congress of Paiths 

• 

20 

Vrak works giving infer- 



„ Order, 

• 

77 

mation about Vallabh&- 


Worship of Dionysos 

• 

987 

o&rya 


596 

,, of tlie eagle 


851 

Vr^abhi deo 


816 

Works on fiilpa 

m 

1096 

VrB&kapi 

• 

16X 

,, of 8^&ti Tirunfi.1 

• 

1077 

Vrtra 


438 




V rtra el V rthragnawa 


160 

Y 



„ myth 


75 




V ftta prabhftkara 


535, 538 

Y&davas 

a 

693, 697 

Vp^ni 

a 

rf9 



698, 669 

Vyaghrapftda, devetee 

0 

10 

Yadn 


697 

Vjaktirivekavive ana 

a 

497 

YaduD&thaji 


699, f 00 

V} Stsar&^a 

a 

585, 586, 

YajaniSlna 


76 



587 

Yaj oat antra 


193 

„ Mutt 

• 

584 

Yajuaval^a 


645 

VyaTahSlra 


620 

Yajbopavita 

• 

65, 68 

Vy& vah&nkapr apanoa 


550 

Yajurvoda 

• 

158, 159 






173, 174 

W 





176, 179 




Y&jya 

a 

176 

Waskernagel 

.1166, U72 

Yakshagd-na 

. 

1276 

Wadi gbair dhi sat 

• 

314 



1277 

Wajah Koibuddin Quari, 





1278 

H.K 

a 

78 

1 ,» Denmtiou of 


1282 

Wala 

• 

212 

i Yama 

• 

630.631 

Walthor Sohu bring 

a 

670 

,, Viva^Taia 

. 

211,213 

WarangaJ 

• 

730, 734 

Ya^ah Karnade'a 

. 

892, 893 

Wariaqin 


300 



894 

Warren UastiugH 


12 

Yftska 

. 

138, 140 

Watt, Dr 


631 



167, 169 

Watters 


137 



171, 172 

Wober, Prof A, 


20, 633, 



1191 



662 

Yavaua^ 


147 

WeMhausoii 


323 

Yay&ti 


697 

W cfitergaard 


199 

Yazdani 


85 

Woatern C&ltlk\a'i 


728, 720, 

Yeiuan 


314 



730 

Ypotmal 


617 

What 18 Avi]fiaptirtlp.i 

a 

623 

Ye^harmaii 


73, 137 

Whitney 

. 

140 

Yefloiintra 


625, 626 

Who were the Arurreaghav* 

74 



627 

Windiaohmaun 


199 

Yima 


215 

Wilhelm Goiger, Dr 


226 

Khahacta or Jainshid 


210,211 

Williams Jaokson, A V 





212, 21.S 

Prof, 


39 

,, Vivanghat 


245 

William James 


674 

Yuan (Jhwang 


72, 137 

William Jones (Sir), 


12 

Tuhanna b Jilad 

. 

?37 

WllUngdoDt Lord 


98 

Yaps 

• 

68 

Wilson’s catalogue of the 



Yusuf of Hyderabad 

• 

84 

Maokensie oolleotion 


29 

Yoga 

s 

158, 154 

WintermtSy Dr , M 


39, 180 



165 

Wisdom of Zaratbualra’s 



Yog&oftra 

• 

618, 619 

teaohinga, 


238 

\ ogaadtra 

• 

648, 656 

Wo^liara« 


667 

Yogav&|ifU-6&ratlka 

6 

594 
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?ABM. 


Toglndn 


67« 

Yogitidudera 

z 

. 661 

Zaohanasf Fr 


630 

Zal'e-Zahonh 


254 

Zansssam 


314 

Zaud'i- ohnman 

Y asbt 

205 

ZarathuBtra 


200, *05 

cTk 1 /a 


209, 216 
217, 227 
230, 244 
245, 245 
247 


,, Oil the Doctrine 


of Evil 

76,257 

,, iearfiings and tho 


prohloiD of Evil 

231 

,, ,, , ethics* 


and religion 

234 


Zaaath Ultra Spltama 
Zr arthastrl aal std 
Z arvan 

ZJisyad Yasht 
ZoKak 

Zoroaster 

Zoroaster faitli and the 
raising of society 
Zoroastrian 

,, ciTilisation 

,, code of elhici 

ZoroastnaniBiD 


Zoroastrian religion; its 
application to life 
,, theology 


224 

247 
201 
215 
250 
22a» 227 
230 

236 
43 
207 
241 
195, 200 
207, 222 
2 ^3, 224 
225, 232 
235 

224 

215 





ST^TJMW I. 

The Honorary Treasurer’s Statement of Accounts of the OmesrcflFmsA di 
the All-India Oriental Conference from 1st 'fuly to Siith Avfmet 1939. 


Date, 

Particular. 

With- 

drawals. 

, Deposits. 

Balance. 

1 

1-1-1937 

By balance 

. 

4,480-8-6 

i 4,480-8-5 

14-6-1987 

To cheque 79702 

1,000-0-0 

• •• 


3f 

By cheque on Poona 

•ac 

26.0-0 

• PC 

9t 

To Exchange 

0-4.0 

• • • 

3,605-4-6 

14-9-1987 

By cheque on Bombay . . 

4 I • 

lOO-O-O 

« • p 

21-9-1937 

Do 


250-0-0 

4 4 » 

29-9-1937 

Do, 


330-0-0 

• •• 

18-12-1937 

To cheque 79703 

2,000-0-0 

• a ■ 

j 

2,165-4-5 

19-1-1938 

By cheque on Madras 

••• 

5C0-0.0 

• •• 


By cheque on Bombay 

••• 

600-0-0 

... 

fi 

To Exchange 

0-15-0 

-• 

8,16<-5.5 

10-9-1938 

To cheque 79704 

60-0-0 

. • 

1 

1 

19-9-1938 

By cheque on Bombay 

... 

500-0-0 


47-12-1938 

To cheque 79705 

50-0-0 

ae« f 

3,564-5-5 

17-8-1939 

To commission on 'dupli- 
cate statement . . 

0-8-0 

• • • 

8,568-13-5 

22-8-1939 

To commission on dupli- 
cate statement from 
January 1st 1989 to date. 

2-8-C 

\ 

• •a t 

1,551-5-5 


* UpeniQg bslaDoe with the Badk melusive of iti, .5 being the amoant of caaii on 
hand wilh the Honorary Treasurer for misoe'laneciiia expenditure- 


Ahmedabad, A. B. Dhrdva, 

24tb August 1939. Honorary Treasurer, 

M, H, Krishna, 

General Secretary, 







STATEMENT H. 

Statement of the General Secretary's Imprest Account from 
1-7^1937 to 31^0^2938 (Dr. S. K. Belvalkar), 

Bboexfts. 

Bsi 

Opening Balance on 1-7-1937 as per Statement VI, 

Mysore Eeport P. oxlix ••• 410 11 0 

Expenditure as detailed below .. ... 284 2 0 

Balance on 1-11-1938 handed over to the Deputy 

President ••• ... 126 9 0 

EXPBNDmrBE. 

Second-class railway fare to the General Secretary 
bothways between Benares and Trivandrum, 
eta Bombay and Madras ... ... 268 10 0 

Typing and Clerical Charges from 1-7-37 to 

31-10-38 ... . . . 18 8 0 

Postage and Stationery for the same period . 6 10 0 

Telegram and Registration Do. m. 16 0 

Total ... 284 2 0 

A. B. Dhbuva, S. K. Bblvalkab, 

Sonorary Treasurer. General Secretary. 



STATEMBKT Itl. 

bepuiy Prestdenfs Advance Account from 1-11-1938 
to 31-10-1939. 


Bboeipis. 


Opening balance on 1-11-1938 as per statement 


Bs. 

above 

126 

9 0 

Expenditure as detailed below 

74 

18 6 

Balance on hand on 1-11-1989 

51 

11 6 

ExpeBdiiube. 

Typing and (clerical charges from 1-11-88 to 



81-10-39. 

35 

0 0 

Telegrams 

9 

8 0 

Begistration and postage charges 

18 

11 6 

Stationery and Miscellaneous 

11 

10 0 

Total 

74 

13 6 


M. H. KstSHNA, 

General Secretary. 


S. E. BeZiVAIiEab, 

Deputy Piesidevt, 



«rATSa®BNTi:IV. 

Statement of Aocownts of tJie Local Secretary, Eighth 
All-India Oriental Conference, Mysore, 19S6 
as it stood on l£th December 1937. 

Bkorfes. 

Rb. As. P. 

1 . Balance carried over from the Mysore Ses- 
sion after dosing the Reception Committee 
account {vide statement published in the 

Report of the Mysore Session, page clii)... 20 1 11 

2. Rehaived from the Honorary Treasurer, 

Ahmedabad in two instalments being the 
amount sanctioned by the Executive Com- 
mittee for the printing and publication and 
distribution of the Proceedings and Tran- 
sactions of the Mysore Session ... 3>000 0 0 

Sale proceeds oi the Conference’s publica- 
tion ... ... 22 8 0 


Total ... 8,042 9 11 


Expenditure. 


3. 

Banker’s Commission and other incidental 
charges 

8 

8 

0 

2. 

Postage M* 

45 

0 

0 

3. 

Paper purchased for the Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Mysore Session 

486 

0 

0 

4. 

Printing charges for the issue of appeals for 
donations, etc., foi Trivandrum Session ... 

6 

0 

0 

5. 

Paid for illostrative blocks for the proceed- 
ings volume 

148 

13 

6 

6. 

Paid Honorarium for the assistants for edit- 
ing proof reading, clerical and other work . 

350 

0 

0 

7. 

Balance on hand with the Local Secretary. 

50 

0 

0 

8. 

Balance with the Bauk of Mysore, Ltd., 
Mysore 

1,849 

4 

5 


Total ... 

8,042 

0 

n 


T. K. Vbneatabamanuh, 
Clerk and Accountant. 


M. H. Kbishmii 
Local Secretary. 





SiateHient of accounts of the Mysore Looat 



Sn^reiary from MS-S7 to $0~B-88. 





Bs. 



1 . 

Opening balance Bank of 





Mysore, Ltd., Mysore as per 
Statement IV 

1849 

4 

5 

2. 

Opening balance with the Local 
Secretary 

60 

0 

0 

3. 

Interest added by the Bankers 

7 

0 

0 

4. 

Sale proceeds of conference’s 





publications 

6 

0 

0 

6. 

By V. P. P. Money Orders (being 
the postage recovered from the 
members after incurring) 

262 

8 

0 


Total 

2173 

12 

5 


Expbnditubb. 




1. 

Banker’s commission and other 
incidental charges 

8 

8 

0 

2. 

Postage ... 

ST6 

6 

6 

3. 

Paper, etc. purohased for the 





Mysore Volume 

491 

10 

0 

4. 

Miscellaneous printing charges 

66 

4 

0 

6. 

Bailway freight and other 
expenses 

62 

9 

6 

6. 

Honoraria for clerioal and other 





assistance from January to the 
end of September 1938 

70 

0 

0 

7. 

Amount trttnsferred to the 





Imperial Bank of India, Ltd., 
Ahamedabad for the credit of the 





(kmference’s General Funds 

600 

0 

0 

8. 

Balance with the Bank of 





Mysore Ltd., for the General 
Secretary’s further expenses 

603 

6 

6 


Total 

9178 

12 

5 


T. S. VEKKATilAAMANt^H, M. H. KsiafiKA. 

Clerk and Accountant, Local Secretary, 

Approved 

S. E. Bbltalkaa, 

Deputff PreeidatU 



STATEMENT VI. 

Siattment of accounts of the General Secretary's hnpresi 
from 1-10-1938 to 81-10-198% 

(Dr. M. H. Enahna). 

Bbobiftb* 


1. 

Opening balance as per 
statement V 

Bs. 

603 

As. 

6 

P. 

5 

2. 

Sale proceeds dt Conference 
pablioationa 

10 

8 

0 


Total ... 

613 

14 

5 

1 . 

EZFBNDnOBB. 

Banker’s Commission 

1 

0 

0 

2. 

Postage and telegrams 

47 

12 

0 

3. 

Stationery articles 

6 

10 

0 

4. 

Printing charges 

13 

6 

0 

5. 

Paid to Dr. S. Enshnaswamy 
Aiyangar, President, Eighth 
Session being the amount 
spent by him ... 

24 

8 

0 

6. 

Honoraria for clerical^ typing 
and other assistanoe render- 
ed from 1-10.88 to 31*10-39 
for 13 months 

130 

0 

0 


Balance with the Bank of 
Mysore, Ltd.. Mysore 

390 

10 

5 


Total ... 

618 

14 

5 


B. K BELVALlLAil, 
Deputy Presidents 


M. H. Ebisbia, 

General Secretary, 



Aocoonis op 'i^is AiiIi-Insia Oonfbkbnoh Volumes im Stock at the Bhamdabkab Osibsitau’ 
BBBKABOB InSTITUTB VBOM JttLT 1937 TO 6th Dhobmbeb 1939. 



-N. Dandbkae, m. a., ph. D., S. K. Bblvalkab, m. a.. Ph. 

Honorary Secretary, Bhandarkar 0. B. Institute, Poona. Deputy President. 



